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LIFE  OF   COWPER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

cowper's  birth,  family,  and  education. 

^^rujAM  CowpER,  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  gene- 
ration, and  the  best  of  English  letter-writers,  was  bom  on 
^J'^  loili  of  November,  (old  style,)  1731,  in  the  Rectory, 
it  (in  at  Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire. 

The  place  of  his  birth  is  remarkable  in  English  history. 

Tiie  Mercian  kini^s  had  a  palace  there ;  and  it  again  be- 

'^me  a  mval  residence  under  the  first  of  the  Plantairenets, 

^ho  granted  to  the  men  and  merchants  thereof  liberty  to 

iriile  ihrou;^h  all  his  lands  of  England,  and  Normandy,  and 

A<ju:taiM,  and    Anjou,  without    paying   either  custom   or 

<!xarrIon  ;  and  that  they  should  be  quit  of  all  servile  works, 

^'1  he  exempt  fix)m  all  tolls,  and  enjoy  the  same  liberties, 

»3w^.  and  customs,  as  in  the  times  of  Edward  the  Confessor ; 

ai'i  tii.it  no  market  should  be  held  within  seven  miles  of 

If)*  town.     From  Henry  I.'s  time,  the  honor  and  castle  of 

IJtrkiia instead  went  with  the  earldom  of  Cornwall.     Twice 

Uny  were  uranled  to  unfortunate  favorites;  by  Edward  IL 

'0  Piers  Gaveston,  and  by  Richard  II.  to  Robert  de  Vere. 

Cw.'t^Iy,  Duchess  of  York,  and   mother  of  the  last  of  the 

P.'inlai:enets,  resided  here   during  the  latter  years  of  her 

ufihappy  life  ;  and  from  the  time  of  her  death,  the  honor  of 

Berkl]am«?tead  has  descended  to  the  successive  princes  of 

^^ales  with  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall.     Notable  as  these 

circumstances  are,  this  little  town  will  be  more  known  in 

ifter  ages  as  the  birthplace  of  Cowper,  than  for  its  coo- 
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S  LITE    OF    CaWFER. 

nectioo  with  so  many  btslorieat  personages  who  figured  m 
the  tragedies  of  old. 

We  arc  lotd  that  the  poet  used  playfully  to  moralize 
upon  the  pride  of  pedigree,  and  to  say  lie  believed  one  of 
his  ancestors  had  migrated  from  Scotland  in  a  very  humble 
condition.  It  is  not  unhkely  that  he  might  have  been 
willing  to  fancy  Ininscif  related  to  a  good  old  Scotch  bishop 
of  James  the  First's  time,  who  was  his  namesake ;  but 
more  than  this,  knowing  the  history  of  his  own  family,  he 
could  not '  have  intended ;  and  free  as  he  was,  and  as  every 
Christian  ought  to  be,  from  the  leaven  of  ancestral  pride, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  ho  was  insensible  to  the  \'atue 
of  a  good  name,  in  the  hereditary  sense  of  that  word. 
Hiere  is  a  pleasure  in  tracing  the  parentage  of  an  illustri- 
ous man  as  far  as  records  and  tradition  afibrd  any  light,  as 
there  is  in  exploring  the  sources  of  a  fanvxis  river ;  and  no 
one  will  depreciate  the  humble  labors  of  the  genealogist, 
who  knows  how  many  useful  pursuits  are  incidentally  sub- 
served by  such  researches. 

John  Cowper  of  Strode,  in  the  parish  of  Slin^Geld,  Sus- 
sex, married  Joan,  liie  dau-chier  and  heiress'  of  John  Stan- 


COWPEr's   riMILT. 


Sr  William  declared  in  that  epitaph,  he  maintained  in  evil 
dtys ;  during  those  days,  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  loyalty, 
in  Dy  House,  with  his  eldest  son  :  the  son  died  under  his 
CQn6aement ;  the'  father  outlived  his  troubles,  and  "  resi- 
ding at  his  castle  of  Hertford,  was  famed  for  hospitality, 
chanty,  and  other  Christian  virtues  ;  often  visiting  his  poor 
neighbors,  and  relieving  them  in  private,  according  to  their 
necessities."  He  died  in  1664,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
t«'o.  Hb  grandson  and  successor.  Sir  William,  was  father 
of  ihe  Grst  tarl  Cowper,  lord  chancellor,  and  of  Spencer^ 
Copper,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Jolm  Cowper,  D.  D.,  chaplain  to  George  H.,  rector  of  Great 
Berkhanistead,  and  father  of  the  poet,  was  the  judge's  sec- 
ood  son,  by  his  first  wife,  Juditli  Pennington. 

Dr.  Cowper  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Donne, 
Esq.  of  Ludham  Hall,  in  Norfolk ;  Donne,  whose  name 
and  deserts,  if  his  own  works  were  forgotten,  would  be  pre- 
5ervHl  by  Izaak  Walton,  was  of  the  same  family.  Through 
<iie  Hippesleys  of  Throughley  in  Sussex,  and  llie  Pellats 
d  Bolney  in  tlie  same  county,  this  lady  was  "descended 
Irtxn  tlie  several  noble  houses  of  West,  Knollys,  Carey, 
Bullen,  Howard,  and  Mowbray ;  and  so  by  four  different 
iin«  from  Henry  HI.,  king  of  England.''  "Distinctions 
of  this  nature,"  says  the  poet's  friend  and  kinsman,  Dr. 
Joiin^n,  "  can  shed  no  additional  lustre  on  the  memory  of 
Cowper ;  yet  genius,  however  exalted,  disdains  ndt,  while 
it  boasts  not,  the  splendor  of  ancestry  ;  and  royally  itself 
may  l)e  pleased,  and  perhaps  bcnefitod,  by  discovcrin<^  its 
kindred  to  such  piety,  such  purity,  and  such  talents  as  bis." 

h  i-  not,  liow  ever,  for  her  genealogy,  however  illustrious, 
thai  this  lady  is  and  will  ever  be  remembered,  but  for  being 
the  mother  of  a  poet  who  has  embalmed  her  memory  m 
f  veriasting  verse.  She  died  in  1737,  at  the  ar^e  of  thirty- 
four,  in  child-l)ed,  leaving,  of  several  children,  only  two 
wns.  *•  I  can  truly  say,"  said  Cowper,  nearly  fifty  years 
after  her  death,  "  diat  not  a  week  passes  (periiaps  I  might 
widi  equal  veracity  say  a  day)  in  which  I  do  not  think  of 

'  Thif  ifi  a  family  name,  derived  from  the  inarrinije  of  Willinra 
Cowprr  with  the  daughter  of  Tliomas  Spencer,  of  St.  PcUtu,  Corn- 
bD,  London,  id  the  thirty-fourtli  of  Jlcnry  Vlll. 
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ber :  such  was  the  impression  her  tenderness  made  upoo 
me,  though  the  opportunity  she  had  for  showing  it  was  so 
short." 

Mrs.  Cowper  wns  buned  in  the  cUancol  of  her  husband's 
church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  her,  i^earing 
Ais  epitaph,  whicli  was  composed  by  her  niece,  afterwardi 
Lady  Walsingham :  — 

Here  lies,  in  early  years  bereft  of  life, 
The  best  of  mothers  and  tlie  kindest  wife ; 
Who  neither  know  nor  practwed  nny  art, 
Secure  in  all  she  viahed  —  her  husband's  heart. 
Her  love  to  him,  still  prevalent  in  death, 
Prayed  Heaven  to  bless  him  with  hor  latest  breath. 

Still  was  she  stuilioija  never  to  offend  j 

And  glad  ofnn  occoaion  to  commend, 

With  ease  would  pirdon  injuries  received. 

Nor  e'er  waa  cheerful  when  another  grieved ; 

Despiain?  state,  witli  her  own  lot  content. 

Enjoyed  3ie  cojnforts  of  a  life  well-spent; 

Resigned,  when  Heaven  demanded  back,  her  brcadi,  * 

Her  mind  heroic  'midst  tJic  pangs  of  death. 


Whoe'er  thou  art  that  dost  this  tomb  draw  near. 
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iboarding-scliool,  the  6rst  of  those  sad  changes  through 
ihicli  a  gentle  spirit  has  to  pass  in  tliis  uneasy  and  disor- 
dered world.  His  infancy  is  said  to  have  been  **'  delicate 
b  no  common  degree,"  and  his  constitution  to  have  dis- 
covered at  a  very  early  season  its  morbid  tendency  to  diffi- 
dence, inelanclioly,  and  despair.  Whatever  may  be  the 
advantages  of  a  school  education  for  ordinary  subjects^  his 
«af  a  case,  both  of  body  and  mind,  for  whicli  the  peace- 
fulness  and  security  of  home,  and  the  constant  tenderness 
of  a  wise  and  watchful  mother,  were  peculiarly  required. 
The  school  at  which  he  was  placed  was  at  Maricet  Street, 
in  Hertfordshire,  kept  by  a  Dr.  Pitman.  The  number  of 
bov>  «as  considerable ;  and  as  in  most  institutions  of  tiiis 
kind  then,  and  in  too  many  of  them  still,  the  most  momen- 
tous pan  of  education  —  that  of  moral  discipline  —  seems 
to  have  been  totally  disregarded  there. 

'« Here,"  says  Cowper,  "  I  had  hardships  of  various  kinds 
to  ronflict  with,  which  1  felt  more  sensibly  in  proportion 
I"  !ho  tenderness  with  which  1  had  been  treated  at  home. 
Bm  mv  chief  affliction  consisted  in  beinj^  singled  out  from 

•  OCT 

ii.l  the  (jthcr  l)oys,  by  a  lad  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
:i»  a  proper  ol)j(?ct  u})on  whom  he  might  let  loose  the  cru- 
t'tv  of  his  temper.  I  choose  to  conceal  a  particular  recital 
oi  liie  many  acts  of  barbarity  vvitli  wiiich  he  made  it  his 
tiisiness  continujlly  to  persecute  me.  It  will  be  sufficient 
^j  ^ay.  that  his  savage  treatment  of  me  impressed  such  a 
fir»*a(!  of  liis  fi«riire  ujK)n  my  mind,  that  I  well  remember 
l«.in.'  afniid  to  lift  my  eyes  nj)on  him  hi;;lu?r  than  his  knees; 
ari'l  ih:it  I  kn(?w  liim  better  by  his  shoe-buckles  than  by 
•!r:y  uiher  part  of  his  dre-^s.  May  the  I-iord  pardon  him, 
a:i<l  inav  we  meet  in  dorv  ! 

"One  day,  as  1  was  .sitting  alone  upon  a  bench  in  the 
^' iKx.l-room.  melancholy,  and  almost  ready  to  weep  at  the 
r-1  ollertion  of  what  I  had  already  suffered,  and  expecting 
i-'T  the  same  time  my  tormentor  every  moment,  the  words 
t't*  tiio  Psalmist  came  into  mv  mind,  *  I  will  not  fear  what 
wA\  can  do  unto  me.'  1  applic^l  them  to  my  own  case, 
\*i!i>  a  deu'rLH?  of  trust  and  confidence  in  (lod  that  would 
have  l>een  no  disgrace  to  a  mucli  more  ex|K'rienced 
Christian.     I  instantly  jwrceived  in  myself  a  briskness  of 

1* 
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spirits  and  a  cheerfulness  I  had  never  before  expenencftd 
and  look  several  paces  up  and  down  the  room  with  joyfu 
alacrity  —  His  (;i It  in  whom  I  trusted.  But,  alas  !  it  wa 
the  first  and  last  instance  of  this  kind  between'  infancy  am 
manhood.  The  cruelty  of  tliis  boy,  which  he  had  lon| 
practised  in  so  secret  a  manner  that  no  creature  suspecte< 
It,  was  at  length  discovered  ;  he  was  expelled  the  school,' 
and  1  was  taken  from  it,"  « 

The  tyranny  under  which  Cowper,  for  two  years,  suf 
fered  there,  made,  as  it  well  might,  a  deep  and  laslinj 
impression  upon  him  ;  and  to  this  it  is  tliat  the  stron) 
dislike  witli  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  regardec 
ail  schools,  must  be  ascribed.  1  know  not  whether  wickef 
propensities  are  ever  cured  at  school ;  but  this  I  know,  tb& 
they  generally  find  full  play  there  ;  and  that  a  system  ol 
.  preventive  discipline  which  should  impose  some  effectua 
restraint  upon  brutal  dispositions,  at  that  age  when  the} 
are  subject  to  control,  would  be  <Hie  of  the  surest  mean 
of  national  reformation.  It  is  needed  alike  for  tltose  wh( 
are  being  trained  in  our  seminaries  of  sound  and  ortbodoi 
'  '  '    r  tt  alks  of  life  and  the  more  imporlan 
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was  therefore  placed  in  the  house  of  an  eminent  oculist, 
viiosc  wife  also  had  obtained  jgrreat  celebrity  in  the  same 
braocli  of  medical  science.     With  them  he  remained  two 
yean,  according  to  his  own  account,  '^  to  no  good  pur^ 
fose;^'  yet  it  appears  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  was 
stopped  tiierc^  and  that  the  great  weakness  of  his  eyes,  with 
vhich  he  had   previously  been  afBicted,  must  have  been 
much  relieved  ;  for  when  he  left  their  house,  he  was  placed 
at  Westminster  school.     He  was  tlien  ten  years  old  ;  at 
fairtecn  he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox ;  he  was  severely 
haodicd  by  it,  and  in  imminent  danger ;  but  this  disease,  he 
says,  proved  the  best  oculist;  it  removed  the  specks  entirely. 
The  eyes,  ho\^'evcr,  still  remained  very  liable  to  inflamma- 
tioo,  and  ttiough  this  liability  was  afterwards  much  dimin- 
ished, it  continued  in  some  dc«;ree  as  lon^;  as  he  lived.     Ho 
was  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  abated  by  the  use  of  a  hot 
fixM-bath  every  night,  the  last  thing  bi^fore  going  to  rest.* 

hi  after  years,  when  Cow  per  regarded  with  a  diseased 
n'md  Wis  own  nature  and  the  course  of  luinuui  life,  he  re- 
fjrred  to  his  want  of  devotion  duriiii!;  this  ilhiess,  as  showing 
that  at  that  early  age  his  licart  had  beronie  proof  against 
the  ordinar\'  means  a  trracious  Ciod  employs  for  our  chastise- 
inrni.  **  Thoiiiili  I  was  severely  handled,"  he  says,  "  by 
t:::>  di-ea^e,  and  in  imminent  (lani^er,  vet  neither  in  the 
cu'irie  of  it,  nor  durin.:  niv  recoverv.  had  I  nnv  senliuionts 
of  contrition,  anv  thouLilit  of  (jod,  or  trterniiv.  On  the 
ron:niry,  I  was  seare.ely  raised  from  the  bed  of  pain  and 
s?.kn<-^<.  beftjn*  liie  einolions  of  sin  Ixranie  more  \ioIent 
l-nnevLT.  and  tlie  devil  srenied  rather  to  liave  gaine:!,  than 
l'>t.  an  atlvantain^  over  me  ;  so  readily  (\\d  I  admit  his  sug- 
L'L"iiiua>,  and  so  passive  was  I  under  them.     13y  this  time  i 

'  H"  p-hfd,  howrviT,  uimu  ••  EU:.>U -«  i. »«'.';. rims."'  v.liatcv^T  tliry 

r..v.  Ii'vi-  l,ri'ii.     In  al.'tliT  t»  .Mr.  Hill.  ^N)v.  M-i.;.  lion  quosts  a  sup- 

plv  '^f  t!i*"m.  .111(1  sav?*»  **  My  ovrs  aro  in  irrm  r  il  brlti-r  than   I   ri'inrin- 

b^r  l.Vin  t'l  hivi'  lM»i"n,  sinc«*  t  lirsl  ojkmi"'*!  t'u'i-.i  m;i m  lliis  huliliinary 

91-2-,  whif:l\  \:t  iii»w  a  littlr  mnrrllian  li::lt'a  I'fntiiry  a:r  > ;  yt  t  1  ilo  not 

tiink  niv»«  If  s.it«»  i^ithor  \vit!ji»iit  tln'-i*   n':ii' (!:«•-».  .ir  wlu'ii,  thnmirli 

I  v^  kfi-'piuL:.  tlwy  hTVo  in  pari  l.-st  tiu-ir  virlii''.     1  m'1«1.>mi   \im'   iIu.mu 

w..li -ut  tlnnkinir  <'t'<»"r  irifi  t>»   M  lid-'ulu-a.l.  wlnrr  I  lirsl  t-xjHTi'-ncrd 

tL-'ir'tTJi'icv"  —  *•  KvtTv  llnn"  I  li-rl  tin*  Iia<t  »i;nMsiin-ss  in  ritiuT  rye.  1 

t'»riM»'  li>t.   my  jV.>rufai>ins  iH-ini;   ilrparttMl.  jny    intalliMo   n'uiody 

•IkoaJd  be  lost  forever."     (Vo  tlio  sann*,  Dec.  7,  17c'J.) 
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became  such  an  adept  in  the  iDrcrnal  art  of  lying,  that  I 
was  seldom  guilty  of  a  laiilt  for  i^Iiicb  I  could  not  invenl 
an  apology  capable  of  deceiving  the  wisest.  These,  1 
know,  are  called  school-bbys'  tricks ;  but  a  total  depravity 
of  principle,  aod  the  work  of  the  father  of  lies,  are  unirer- 
sally  at  the  bottom  of  them." 

A  Romac  Catholic  is  never  likely  to  exaggerate  either 
the  sum  or  the  character  of  bis  oSences  when  he  confesses 
them  to  bis  priest,  because  he  knows  that  the  rate  of  pen- 
ance will  be  fixed  in  proportion  ;  but  in  Protestant  coud- 
tiies,  both  hypocrites  and  enthusiasts  practise  the  same  kind 
of  exaggerated  self-condemnation ;  ilie  former  because  it  b 
a  part  easily  acted  to  deceive  otlier?,  the  latter  because 
they  deceive  themselves,  and  think  they  are  promoting  the 
cause  of  religion  while  they  magnify  the  miracle  of  th«r 
own  conversion.  Cowper  was  not  one  of  tliose  persons 
who  gratify  their  spiritual  pride  by  representing  tliemselres 
as  the  vilest  of  sinners.  Whatever  be,  in  his  deplorable 
state  of  mind,  may  have  said  or  thought  of  bis  own  child- 
hood, it  is  certain  thai  he  bad  been  an  inofiensive,  gentle 
boy.  His  temper  was  peculiarly  mild  and  amiable,  and  his 
intimacies  were  formed  with  the  most  intellectual  of  his 
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thing.    He  proceeds  to  say,  that  whatever  seeds  of  religion 
he  might  cany  to  Westminster,  were  all  marred  and  cor- 
rupted there,  before  bis  seven  years*  apprenticeship  to  the 
classics  was  expired  ;  that  the  duty  of  the  schoolboy  swal- 
lowed ap  every  other,  and   that  he  acquired  Latin  and 
Greek  at  the  expense  of  much  more  important  knowledge. 
It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  our  boarding-schools  are  un- 
Hirorable  to  those  devotional  feelings,  the  seeds  of  which 
have  been  sown  in  early  childhood,  and  destructive  of  those 
devotional  habits  which  have  been  learned  at  home ;  that 
Dodiing  which  is  not  intentionally  profane  can  be  more  ir- 
religious than  the  forms  of  relii^ion  which  are  observed  there, 
tod  that  the  attendance  of  schoolboys  in  a  ])ack  at  public 
worship,  is  worse  than  perfunctory.     This  is  one  of  the 
evib  connected  with  public  education,  such  as  it  long  has 
been,  still  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  however  earnestly 
endeavors  may  be  made  to  amend  it.     It  is  a  great  evil ; 
but  Cowper  did  not  reflect  upon   its   natural   and  obvious 
cause?,  when  he  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that   tlie  duty 
of  the  schoolboy  swallowed  up  every  other.     In   his  days, 
ami  in  inv  own,  that  dutv  left  time  enouiili  for  idleness,  or 
rec:'.ration,  or   the  pursuits  of  private  study,  to  those  who 
were  ^luiliousiy  di^jH)scd  :  the  forcij\ir  si/shm  had  not  been 
i-ilnxiuced.     l$ut  at  no  time  has  a  schoolboy's  life  offered 
any  enroumgemcnt,  any  inducement,  any  opportunity,  for 
'ievotion. 

Much  mii^ht  be  done  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  niiscliief 
in  id*  nt  to  such  institutions  ;  but  of  all  tlioso  mischiefs 
^\\\rh  are  to  be  set  aixainst  the  ureat  u(lvanta«res  bolonirins: 
to  iljoni.  thi-^  would  he  the  most  difllcult  to  reaoli.  In  the 
r.iitiinil  course  of  human  life,  an  inlorcour^e  is  maintained 
i;..iwcen  all  the  dilFercnt  irrados  from  infanry  to  old  age, 
^inii  each  in  that  intercourse  exercises  a  «^alutary  influence 
i-pon  the  othen :  in  schools  boys  are  brought  together  in 
„reat  numbers,  and  kept  to:;cther  apart  from  all  influences 
exi'cpt  that  of  mere  authority.  Theii-s  is  the  stage  in 
•■'  liieli,  in  the  wi^e  order  of  thinii;s,  the  animal  part  of  our 
Titure  predominates  over  the  intellectual,  and  in  a  still 
rrcaif.r  degree  over  the  spiritual ;  but  something  more  than 
scholastic  authority  is  required  for  counteracting  the  effect 
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ul  evil  example,  to  which  in  such  establishinents  they  are 
inevitably  exposed. 

It  appears  from  Cowper's  own  statement  that  the  only 
part  of  religious  instruction  which  fell  within  the  province 
of  tlie  master  was  carefully  inculcated.  "  That  1  may  A* 
justice,"  he  says,  "to  the  place  of  my  education,  I  inust 
relate  one  mark  of  religious  discipline,  which,  in  my  dme. 
was  observed  at  Westminster;  I  mean  the  pains  which 
Dr.  Nichols  look  to  prepare  us  for  confimiation.  The  old 
man  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty  like  one  who  had  a  deep 
sense  of  its  importance  ;  and  I  believe  most  of  us  were 
struck  by  his  manner,  and  aSected  by  his  exhortations. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  attempted  to  pray  in  secret ;  but 
being  little  accustomed  to  that  exercise  of  the  heart,  and 
having  very  childish  notions  of  religion,  I  found  it  a  difficult 
and  painful  task,  and  was  even  then  fnghtcned  at  my  own 
insensibiliiy.  This  difficulty,  though  it  did  not  subdue  my 
good  purposes  till  the  ceremony  of  conJimiatioQ  was  passed, 
soon  after  entirely  conquered  ihem.  1  relapsed  into  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  God,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  being  the 
more  hardened,  for  licii)"  softem.d  to  no  purpose." 

whf    ■  ... 
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short-lircd  notion ;  for,  he  continues,  "  I  was  soon  after 
struck  with  a  lowness  of  spirits,  uncommon  at  that  age,  and 
bad  frequently  intimations  of  a  consumptive  habit.     I  had 
skill  enough  to  understand  their  meaning,  but  could  never 
prevail  upon  myself  to  disclose   them  to  any  one,  for  I 
thought  every  bodily  infirmity  a  disgrace,  especially  a  con- 
sumption.    This  messenger  of  the  Lord,  however,  did  his 
en:ind,  and  perfectly  convinced  me  I  was  mortal."    ' 

The  symptoms  of  consumption  were  no  doubt  as  com- 
pletely fanciful  as  the  total  depravity  at  the  same  age  of 
'Aliicii  he  afterwards  accused  himself.  The  ailments  must 
bve  been  very  slight  which  were  not  perceived  by  others, 
and  which  did  not  prevent  him  ih)m  excelling  at  cricket 
and  foot-ball.  It  has  been  said  that  the  treatment  he  en- 
dured at  Westminster  in  all  probability  produced  his  insu- 
perable aversion  to  public  schools.  But  that  aversion  arose 
fion)  vkbat  he  saw  and  what  he  reflected  on  in  after  Ufe,  not 
from  any  ill  usai^e  which  he  experienced  there.  His  rec- 
oIk»ciiun3  of  Westminster  were  pleasurable.  In  one  of  his 
letiere  he  says,  "  He  who  cannot  look  forward  with  comfort, 
mun  find  what  comfort  lie  can  in  lookini;  backward.  Upon 
lhi<  principle  1  the  other  day  sent  my  imagination  upon  a 
trip  thirty  years  behind  me.  She  was  very  obedient,  and 
vef)'  >wifi  of  foot,  |)rcsenlly  performed  her  journey,  and  at 
kn  si't  me  down  in  the  sixtli  fomi  at  Westminster.  I  fan- 
ri*"!!  invself  once  more  a  sclux^lbov,  a  period  of  life  in  which, 
il  I  had  ni-'ver  lasted  true  happiness,  I  was  at  least  equally** 
unarcjuainted  with  its  contrary.  Ao  manufacturer  of  waking 
droauH  ever  succeeded  better  in  his  employment  than  I  do; 
I  can  weave  sueh  a  piece  of  tapestry  in  a  fc;w  minutes  as 
not  only  ha'?  all  the  cliarms  of  reality,  hut  iseinhellished  also 
•A ill)  a  variety  of  beauties,  which,  thouLjh  they  never  existed, 
sre  more  captivating  than  any  that  ever  did.     Accordingly 

'  So  r«iriipl«'l«*!y  i<*  t]i«'  statrmt'iit  c<>ntr.icHctc'<l  that  llio  crut'lly  which 
fi-  urjdtTWf'nt  at  \V«>tiiiiusti'r  **  pnulucMMl  nil  indt'liblt'  rocolloctiou 
^■'  Ti  hit  miiul  tlir'nii^h  lifi',*'  that  it  *•  atVonlw,  in  i»art.  the  clow  by 
■  •Ji-rlj  Ins  luturo  cir<MiMi>l.'uicrs  an*  to  he  oxplainod  ;  "' and  tliut  occa- 
P'-n-i  nviiint  unn  ot*  (li'nn-n'incnt  in  his  rarlv  v<>ntli  may.  in  some 
ni  .:surt',  \f  a><;ril«'(l  to  Iht*  saiiu'  ^•au^e."  Tliis  is  atHrnicd  in  the 
*  brii  t'  nu'inoiN  of  Cowpor,  revised  and  recouiiuended  by  Mr. 
(<reatllc«^il.' 
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J  was  a  sclKMlboy  in  high  favor  with  the  master,  received  i 
silver  groat  for  my  exercise,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  sent  fj'Oiu  fonn  to  form '  for  the  adniiratioD  of  all  who 
were  able  to  understand  it."  ^ 

Tliis  passage  alone  night  prove  that  the  stmag  disap- 
probation of  public  scliools  wliich  Cowper  expresses  ia  his 
poems  was  not  occasioned  by  any  uohappioess  that  he  haa 
suffered  at  Westminster.  Even  when  describing  most  ibr- 
cibly  the  evils  and  dangers  connected  with  them,  he  draws 
a  pictui'e  which  shows  with  how  much  pleasure  be  looJted 
back  upon  that  part  of  his  boyhood. 

Be  it  a  weaknesa,  it  deservca  some  pnise. 

We  love  the  pltty-plnce  of  our  early  days; 

The  scene  is  toiicliing,  and  the  heart  is  stone 

That  feeta  not  at  tliat  siglit,  and  feels  At  none. 

The  wall  on  n-hich  ire  tried  our  ^lavinK  skill, 

The  very  name  we  carved  bulwisUng  still ; 

The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employed ; 

Thoii^rh  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed,  not  yet  destroyed; 

The  little  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot, 

Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  apot, 

As  imppy  as  we  once  to  kneel  and  draw 

The  chalky  rinir,  and  knuckle-down  at  taw ; 

h  t)u-  bull  into  lh»!  groiiwkii  hat 
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TlMt  viewinff  it  we  seem  almost  to  obtain 
Oar  innocent,  sweet,  simple  years  again. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place 
Where  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e*en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day.* 

So  far  indeed  were  the  years  which  Cowper  passed  at 
WeMminster  from  being  years  of  misery,  that  tney  were 
pn^Uy  the  happiest  in  his  life.  They  were  years  in 
which  he  was  not  disquieted  with  any  foresight  of  the  ob- 
stac]e«  which  afterwands  impeded  his  happiness;  neither 
bad  he  any  cause,  real  or  imaginary,  for  regret,  or  self-re- 
proach. He  was  exactly  one  of  those  boys  who  choose 
hi  diemsclves  the  good  that  may  be  gained  at  a  public 
school,  and  eschew  the  evil,  being  preserved  fiom  it  by  their 
gpod  instincts,  or  by  the  influence  of  virtuous  principles  in- 
culcated in  childhood.  Being  equally  fond  of  his  studies 
and  liis  sports,  he  was  a  proficient  in  both.  "  When  I  was 
*  Iwv."  he  savs  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  excelled  at  cricket 
au'i  iuot-ball ;  but  tlie  fame  I  acquired  by  achievements 
liut  wav  Is  loniT  since  for<(otten,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
I  uave  made  a  future  in  any  diing  else."  Tlie  first  volume 
*jf  liis  poems  was  in  the  press  when  that  sentence  was 
^^ritun ;  and  tlie  fi^i^ure  which  he  soon  afterwards  made  in 
liw?  field  of  literature  showed  the  l)encfit  which  he  had  de- 
rived ' '  both  from  the  discipline  of  Westminster  and  its  in- 
rf:"<^ipiinc,  —  from  the  instruction  which  a  man  of  genius 
"illin^ly  imparts  to  an  apt  and  docile  pupil  in  the  re^^nlar 
''airse  of  school -business  ;  and  from  that  play  and  exercise  of 
^w  intellect,  which,  in  the  little  less  profitable  liours  of  school- 
i'llent-ss,  he  enjoyed  with  those  schoolfellows  who  may  proj)- 
^*fly  be  called  his  peers,  Lloyd,  Churchill,  and  Colman. 

*  Tir.5C: Ilium. 

''*"M-n  who  arc  i>art'ial  to  public   Hohools,"   mvs  I  lay  ley,  "  will 

?«""!»iMy  Hi»uht  if  any  nystem  ot*  private  tuition  could  liavo  proved  more 

•irMr4liif>  to  tiie  futu'ri.'  display  ot  his  genius  than  such  an  cdurntinn  as 

h'  n-.-ivod  at  ^Vt'^?tn»inste^.     There,  iniieed,  the   jneiiliar  d»«lie;iry  of 

i  •  'lUnr^  !n'«!;!it  expose  iiiin  to  an  extraordiufiry  i>ortii»n  of  prest^nt 

.J  HT-^rnf  rt -.  vet  he  und.)ubtedly  acquired  the  arroinplishinrnt  rtnd  the 

^;j'tl.:ti-iii  orM:iio!ar!«hip,  witli  ihe  advantaije  of  beinjj  known  and  ca- 

W^med  by  some  aspiring  youths  of  his  own  age»  who  were  deatined  to 

beeoror  coiupicuooi  and  powerful  in  the  splendid  iccne  of  the  world." 

VOL.  I.  2 
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Among  liis  otiier  contemporaries  at  Westminster  who 
dUtiiiguished  themselves  in  after  life,  were  Cumberland," 
Itnpey,  and  Hastings;  for  the  latter  he  had  a  particular 
value.  His  favorite  school  friend  is  said  to  have  been  Sir 
William  Russell,  the  representative  of  a  family  often  allied 
by  intermarriages  '^  with  the  Cromwells.  This  is  the  fiiend 
to  whom  Cowper  alludes  in  some  of  the  earliest  of  his  verses 
which  have  been  preserved  — 

Still,  Btill,  1  n 


In  a  letter  wherein  Cowper  delivers  a  strong  opinion 
against  public  education,  he  says,  "Connections  formed  at 
school  are  said  to  be  lasting,  and  often  beneficial.  There 
are  two  or  three  siories  of  this  kind  upon  record,  which 
would  not  be  so  constantly  cited  as  they  are  whenever  ihb 
subject  happens  to  be  mentioned,  if  the  chronicle  that  pre- 
serves their  remembrance  had  many  besides  to  boast  of. 
For  my  own  part,  I  found  such  friendship,  though  warm 
enough  in  the  commencement,  surprisingly  liable  to  extinc- 
tion ;  and  of  seven  or  eight  whom  1  had  selected  for  inti- 
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whom,  nevertheless,  he  continued  to  think  with  kindness 
and  tffectkm  —  this  too  in  cases  when  he  must  strongly 
and  justly  have  condemned  the  course  of  their  lives.  And 
b  one  instance  tliat  which  had  been*  no  more  than  an 
acquaintance  at  school  ripened,  after  an  interval  of  many 
TcaR,  into  esteem  and  friendship. 

When  his  intention  of  publishing  a  translatKMi  of  Homer 
VIS  nnde  known,  and  Lord  Dartmoutli  on  that  occasion 
nxalled  himself  to  his  recollectk)n  as  an  old  schoolfellow 
« In  took  a  friendly  interest  in  his  success,  Cowper  felt  for 
1k»'  much  intellectual  wealth  he  was  indebted  to  that  sound 
leimins  which  he  had  brought  from  sc1kx)I.  ''When  his 
kmiship  and  I,"  said  he, ''  sat  side  by  side  in  the  sixth  form 
at  Westminster,  we  little  thought  that  in  process  of  time  one 
of  OS  «-as  ordained  to  give  a  new  translation  of  Homer ;  yet 
at  that  ver)'  time  it  seciiis  1  was  laying  tlie  foundation  of 
this  superstructure." 


CHAPTER   II. 

•"'•WPER  IN  A  solicitor's  OFFICE,  AND  IN  THE  TEMPLE.  FIRST 
IXI)irAT10N!«  OF  A  DISEASED  MIND.  Ill!3  EARLY  FRIENDS. 
THrRLOW.       HILL.      THE  NONSENSE  CLUB. 

•*At  the  ai;o  of  eii^liteeii,"  says  Cowper,  "beini^  toler- 
5ii»lv  well  fumislicd  with  ominnintical  knowlcdiic  but  as  in- 
wffjiii  of  all  kinds  of  relit^ion  as  the  satchel  at  inv  back,  1 
\\a«  taken  from  Westminster;  and  having  spent  about  nine 
"ioiiilis  at  home,  was  sent  to  acquire  the  practure  of  the  law 
■will  an  atloniey."  This  is  said  in  thai  memoir  of  a  ccr- 
^■■i'm  jKirt  of  bis  life  which  was  published  several  years  after 
ii-  rlralh,  as  "  delailini:  parii«'ulaily  the  exeii-i<cs  of  liis 
iniml  ill  renanl  to  relii^ion  :  and  as  nniufntly  calculati'd  to 
Unrfit  those  who  are  laboring:  under  a  (iepre>i»;ion  of  mind 
irAiwi  from  s'milar  cau^t»<.  to  pmniote  liie  interest^  of  ovan- 
::» iical  rcliirion,  and  to  vindicate  the  character  of  liic  *  (Jlui*^- 
tlan  Foci  *  from  the  unjust  and  illiberal  insinuations,  not  of 
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his  enemies,  for  he  had  none,  bin  of  the  enemies  of  out 
adorable  Redeemer ! " 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  he  composed  this  brief  me- 
moir is  indicated  by  its  exaggerated  language  upon  this  ptunt. 
Speaking  of  himself  elsewhere  in  a  calmer  strain,  he  styv, 
"  At  that  time  I  valued  a  men  according  to  his  proGciencj 
and  tffste  in  classical  literature,  and  had  the  meanest  opinion 
of  all  other  accomplishments  unaccompanied  by  that.  I 
lived  to  see  the  vanity  of  what  I  had  made  my  pride ;  and 
in  a  fewyevs  ibund  that  there  were  otlier  attainments  which 
would  carry  a  man  more  handsomely  thiouoh  life  than  a 
mere  knowledge  of  what  Homer  and  Virgil  had  lefl  behind 
them.  Id  measure  as  my  attachment  to  these  gentry  wxxe 
oif,  1  found  a  more  wclcwne  reception  among  those  whose 
acquaintance  it  was  more  .my  interest  to  cultivate.  But  all 
this  time  was  spent  in  painung  a  piece  of  wood  that  had  no 
life  in  it.  At  last  1  began  to  think  indeed;  1  found  myself 
in  possession  of  many  bawbles,  but  not  one  grain  of  solidity 
in  all  my  treasures."  ' 

Having  fixed  on  the  law  for  his  study,  or  the  law  having 
been  fixed  on  for  him,  he  was  articled  for  three  years  to  a 
Mr.   Clininuaii.  irnd    rc'^ided.  with  him    dtirinj;  that  lime. 
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less  a  person  than  the  after  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who 
\iacl  been  educated  at  Canterbury  school.     Dr.  Donne,  one 
of  the  prebendaries  of  that  cathedral,  had  a  auarrel  with 
Mr.  Talbot,  the  then  head  master  of  the  school,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  brought  young  Thurlow  out  of  SuiTolk  and 
placed  liim  there,  as  a  daring,  refractory,  clever  boy,  who 
«t)uld  be  sure  to  torment  his  master.^    This  charitable  in- 
leotion  was  perfectly  fulfilled,  but  the  primary  purpose  of 
making  the  boy  a  good  scholar  was  equally  accomplished ; 
ivTliurlow  was  one  of  those  persons  who  have  the  rare 
pover  of  doing  much  while  they  seem  to  be  doing  nothing. 
There  was  no  similarity  of  disposition  between  these  youths ; 
bat  there  was  enough  of  intellectual  sympathy  to  produce 
at  least  the  appearance  of  friendship,  and  on  one  part  cer- 
tainly the  reality  for  a  time.     Cow  per  introduced  his  new 
associate  to  his  aunt's  house.     Writing  to  Lady  Hesketh 
maiiy  yean  afterv^'ards,  and  reminding  her  of  those  days, 
Hp  <ays.  *'  I  did  actually  live  three  years  with  Mr.  Chap- 
min.  a  solicitor,  tiiat  is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years  in  his 
MniM-:  hut   I   lived,  that  is  to  say,  I   spent  my  days,  in 
Souihiinpton   Row,  as  you  vcr)'  well  remember.     There 
V2S I  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor,  constantly  employed, 
bjin  iiKimini:  to  niirht,  in  gigujlin<(  and  making  .iri«,^i^le,  in- 
stead of  si;niying  the  law.     O  6e,  cousin  !  how  could  you 
0  so : 

Ii  is  evident  from  this  account  that  Cowper's  condition 
cumii  ilio-e  years  could  not  have  been,  as  liay  ley  supposed, 
p^.'uliarly  irksome  to  liis  delicate  feelinirs ;  and  that  there  is 
no  iiroiind  fi>r  a'^^^uitiinL:  that  it  tended  to  promote  rather 
i.';an  lorountenirt  his  constitutional  tendency  to  melancholy  : 
ns)  <u-A\  tj-ndency  had  at  that  time  manifested  itself,  and  it 
t'.u;  i»)o  iia>tily  been  said  that  the  law  was  chosen  for  him 
'•■•:i!;out  liie  slii^htest  regard  to  his  fitness  or  inclination. 
Tin*  motives  for  tiie  choice  are  evident;  his  connections 
*"n'  such,  that  there  was  a  sure  prospect  of  his  being  well 
prij'.jded  for  in  this  pn)fession  ;  and  he  had  given  proof  at 

•  I  ^::i  oMiirrd  in  Sir  Kjri^rton  IJrvdir«'s  f^r  tliii«  niul  shik*  otlier  nnt'C- 
"■'  *  in  IhiH  vilmih'.  Tliurlow'rt  latliVr,  lir  luUU,  w;is  a  luMixlilmr  of 
I>r  I )•  •line's,  and  he  supjK^si's  Donne  to  have  l»een  related  to  Cowi)er*f 
biotiwr. 

2» 
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Westminster  of  two  or  its  essential  qualificauons — taletita 
and  diligence.  The  opinion  that  lie  was  entirely  unfitted 
for  it  by  nature  he  sometimes  entertained  in  after  IJfe,  but  it 
was  when  he  considered  himself  as  equally  unfitted  for  anj 
other  calling.  "  What  nature,"  says  he,  "  expressly  de- 
signed me  for,  1  have  never  been  able  to  conjecture,  I  seem 
to  myself  so  universally  disqualified  for  the  comnion  and 
cnsiomary  ciccupations  and  amusements  of  mankind.*"  At 
other  times,  he  took  blame  to  bimself,  and  imputed  no  &iilt 
to  nature.  Writing  to  a  young  Irientl  who  was  then  study-* 
ing  the  law,  he  says  to  him,  "You  do  well,  my  dear  sir,  to 
improve  your  oppcHtunity ;  to  speak  in  the  rural  phrase, 
thb  is  your  sowmg  lime,  and  the  sheaves  you  look  lor  can 
never  be  youcs,  unless  you  make  that  use  of  it.  The  color 
of  our  whole  life  is  generally  such  as  the  three  or  four  6ist 
rears  in  which  we  are  our  own  masieis,  make  it.  Then  it 
IS  that  we  may  be  said  to  shape  our  own  destiny,  and  to 
treasure  up  for  ourselves  a  series  of  future  successes  w  dis- 
appointments. Had  I  employed  my  time  as  wisely  as  you, 
in  a  situation  very  similar  to  yours,  I  had  never  been  a  poet 
perhaps,  but  I  might  by  this  time  have  acquired  a  character 
of  more  importance  in  society  ;  and  a  situalioii  in  whii' 
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under  different  symptoms,  darkened  so  much  of  bis  life. 
its  coramencemcnt  he  has  thus  described  in  his  own  mel- 
ucix)Iy  Memoirs. 

"  I  was  struck,  not  long  after  my  settlement  in  the  Tem- 
ple, with  such  a  dejection  of  spirits,  as  none  but  they  who 
bare  felt  the  same  can  have  the  least  conception  of.  Day 
ind  night  I  was  upon  the  rack,  lying  down  in  horror,  and 
rising  up  in  despair.  I  presently  lost  all  relish  for  those 
studies  to  which  I  had  before  been  closely  attached ;  the 
cbasics  had  no  longer  any  charms  for  me ;  I  had  need  of 
something  more  sahitary  than  amusement,  but  I  had  no 
ooetotlirect  me  where  to  find  it. 

"  At  length  I  met  with  Herbert's  Poems ;  and  Gothic 
mi  uncouth  as  they  were,  I  yet  found  in  them  a  strain  of 
piety  which  I  could  not  but  admire.  This  was  the  only 
author  I  had  any  delight  in  reading.  I  pored  over  him  all 
day  long ;  and  though  I  found  not  here,  what  I  might  have 
J.^jnd,  a  cure  for  my  malady,  yet  it  never  seemed  so  much 
alleviated  as  while  1  was  reading  him.  At  length  I  was 
iHvi>e(i  by  a  very  near  and  dear  relative,  to  lay  him  aside ; 
P^r  he  tiiou^rht  such  an  author  more  likely  to  nourish  my 
disorder  than  to  remove  it. 

"^  III  this  slate  of  mind  I  continued  near  a  twelvemonth  ; 
*hen,  having  experienced  the  incdicacy  of  all  human 
iiitan<,  1  at  length  betook  myself  to  (jod  in  prayer :  such 
i^  the  rank  which  our  Redeemer  holds  in  our  esteem,  never 
h^)rt«'d  to  but  in  the  last  instance,  when  all  creatures  have 
fjile<i  to  succor  us.  My  hard  heart  was  at  length  soft- 
eniKl :  and  mv  stuhhom  knees  brought  to  bow.  I  com- 
fOi-fd  a  set  of  prayei-s,  and  made  frequent  use  of  them. 
^Vwik  as  mv  faith  was.  the  Aliuiiihtv,  who  will  not  break 
liie  hmised  reed,  nor  cjuench  the  smoking  flax,  was  gra- 
riou'^ly  pleased  to  hear  mc. 

"  A  change  of  scene  was  recommended  to  me,  and  I 
etiifimced  an  opj)ortunity  of  going  with  some  friontls  to 
Siwihmipton.  where  1  spent  several  months.  S^khi  after, 
our  arrival,  we  walked  to  a  place  called  Fnvmantle,  about 
a  mile  from  the  town  ;  the  momini^  was  clear  and  calm  ; 
the  sun  shone  bright  upon  the  sea  :  and  the  country  on  the 
borders  of  it  was  the  most  beautiful  1  had  ever  seen.     Wc 
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sat  down  upon  an  eminence,  at  the  end  of  that  ann  of  the 
sea,  which  runs  between  Southainplon  and  the  New  Fofest. 
Here  it  was  that  on  a  sudden,  as  if  anotlicr  sun  had  been 
kindled  that  instant  in  the  heavens,  on  purpose  to  dispel 
soiTow  and  vexation  of  spirit,  I  feh  the  weight  of  all  my 
misciy  taken  off;  my  heart  became  light  and  joyful  in  a 
moment ;  1  could  have  wept  with  transport  had  I  been 
alone.  1  must  needs  believe  that  nothing  less  than  ibe 
Almighty  ^af  could  have  Glled  me  with  such  inexpressiUe 
delight ;  not  by  a  gradual  dawning  of  peace,  but  as  it  were 
with  a  dash  of  his  life-giving  countenance.  1  think  I  re- 
member something  like  a  glow  of  gratitude  10  the  Father 
of  mercies,  for  this  unexpected  blessing,  and  that  I  ascribed 
it  to  his  gracious  acceptance  of  my  prayers.  But  Satan, 
and  my  own  wicked  heart,  quickly  persuaded  me  that  1 
was  indebted  for  my  deliverance  to  nothing  but  a  change 
of  scene,  and  the  amusing  varieties  of  the  place.  By  this 
means  he  turned  the  blessing  into  a  p<nson  ;  teaching  me 
to  conclude  that  nothing  but  a  continued  circle  of  diveision, 
and  indulgence  of  eppetite,  could  secure  me  from  a  relapse. 
"  Upon  this  >i<?lVish  principle,  iis  soon  n*  I  rcuimed  t 
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peculiar  iDcident»  not  even   when  speaking  of  the  very 
scene,  to  the  very  person  for  whom,  and  at  wiiose  especial 
reyiert,  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  tliis  narrative  was  written. 
''ireiDeinbcr  Southampton  well,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Newton, 
"havintr  spent  much  time  there ;  but  though  I  was  young, 
aod  bad  no  objections  on  the  score  of  conscience  either  to 
dancing  or  cards,  1  never  was  in  the  assembly-room  in  my 
K.    1  never  was  fond  of  company,  and  especially  disliked 
it  in  the  country.     A  walk  to  Netley  Abbey,  or  to  Free- 
mantle,  or  to  Redbridge,  or  a  book  by  the  6residc,  had 
always  more  charms  for  me  than  any  other  amusement  that 
tbe  place  afibrded.     I  was  also  a  sailor,  and  being  of  Sir 
Tboinas  Heskcth's  party,  who  was  himself  bom  one,  was 
often  pressed  into  the  service.     But  though  I  gave  myself 
ao  air  and  wore  trousers,  I  had  no  genuine  right  to  that 
bonor,  dbiiking  nnich  to  be  occupied  in  great  ^^^aters,  un- 
less in  tlie  finest  weather.     How  they  contrive  to  elude  the 
*t-ari«oineness   that   attends   a    sea   life,   who  take   long 
voyaijes.  you  know  better  than  I ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I 
5tldoiii  have  sailed  so  far  as  from  Hampton  river  to   Ports- 
ni-Duih,  i^itliout  feeling  the  coiifinoment  irksome,  and  some- 
tJiK>  10  a  deirree  that  was  almost  insupjiortable.     There  is  a 
cenain  perverseness,  of  which  [  believe  all  men  have  a  share. 
but  ut' which  no  man  has  a  larger  share  than  I ;  I  mean  that 
ttiii[V:r.  or  humoi';  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  that  indis- 
[•OHT?  us  to  a  !>ituation,  though  not  unpleasant  in  itself,  merely 
bitjuse  we  cannot  ^et  out  of  it.     1  could  not  endure  the 
Hjuin  in  wliich  I  now  write,  were  I  conscious  that  the  door 
*ere  locked.     In  less  than  five  minutes  1  should  feel  my- 
H'if  a  prisoner,  thout^h  I  can  spend  hours  in   it,  under  an 
4-*?urdnce  that  I  may  leave  it  when  1  please,  without  expe- 
riencin;,'  any  tedium  at  all.     It  was  for  this  reason,  I  siip- 
po5«,  thai  the  yacht  was  always  disaj^recahle  to  me.     Could 
I  have  >teppe'd  out  of  it  into  a  cornfield  or  a  «r*trden,  I 
^Iwuid  have  liked  it  well  enough  ;  but  heinj;  surrounded 
»»ih  water,  I  was  as  much  confined  in  it  as  if  I   had  been 
^um)uii(l(;d  by  fire,  and  did  not  find  that  it  made  ine  any 
i'it-<juate   compensation    for   su(*h    an    al)ridiinjent   of  my 
i;r*riy.     1  make  little  doubt  but  Noah  was  s^^<^   when  he 
^as  enlarged  from  the  ark ;  and  we  are  sure  that  Jonah 
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was  when  be  came  out  of  the  &9I1 ;  and  so  was  I  to  escape 
fitun  the  good  sloop  the  Harriet." 

On  the  14tli  of  Juno,  1754,  Cowper  was  called  to 
the  bar ;  that  be  had  taken  no  pains  lo  qualify  himself  lor 
his  profession  is  certain,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  as 
little  intention  as  inclmailon  to  pursue  it,  resting  in  indolent 
reliance  upon  bis  patrimonial  means,  and.  in  the  likely 
expectation  that  some  official  appolDtment  would  be  fouiul 
Cor  him  in  good  lime. 

One  of  Ills  then  familiar  liicnds  describes  the  sociely  in 
which  Cowper  was  placed,  in  no  flattering  colors.  "  The 
Temple,"  says  he,  "  is  the  barrier  that  divides  the  city  and 
suburbs;  and  tbe  gentlemen  wlra  reside  there  seem  influ- 
enced by  tlie  situation  of  the  place  they  inhabit.  Templars 
are  in  general  a  kind  of  citizen  courtiers.  They  aim  at  the 
air  and  mien  of  the  drawing-room  ;  but  tbe  hoUday  smart- 
ness of  a  'prentice,  heightened  with  some  additional  touches 
of  the  rake  or  coxcomb,  betrays  Itself  in  every  thing  they 
do.  Tbe  Temple,  however,  is  stocked  with  its  peculiar 
beaux,  wits,  poets,  critics,  and  every  character  in  tbe  gay 
WOTld ;  and  it  b  a  thousand  pities  tliat  so  pretty  a  society 
should  be  disgraced  with  a  few  dull  fellows,  who  can  suV 
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Three  years  after  his  father's  death,^  he  removed  from 
tbe  Middle  to  the  Inner  Temple^  and  purchased  chambers  ^ 
there,  in  an  airy  situation.  About  this  time  he  was  made 
t  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts ;  but  he  was  more  employed 
vidi  literature  than  law,  and  periiaps  more  with  love  than 
iiimture.  He  had  fixed  his  afTcctions  on  one  of  those 
cousins  with  wliom  he  and  Tliurlow  used  to  giggle  and 
^^  giggle  in  Southampton  Row  —  Theodora  Jane, 
second  daughter  of  his  uncle,  Ashley  Cowpcr.  She  was 
u  accomplished  woman,  her  person  elegant,  and  her  un- 
deistanding  more  than  ordinarily  good.  Attachments 
famed  under  such  circumstances,  when  tlie  parties  may 
iloKxt  be  said  to  have  grown  up  together,  take  root  before 
they  are  suspected  on  either  side.  The  first  effect  upon 
him  was  to  produce  a  change  in  his  manners,  of  which  he 
iv  himself  conscious  ;  he  lost  that  uncomfortable  bashful- 
aess,  for  which,  in  dis|x>sitions  resembling  his,  a  public 
scliool  afibrds  no  cure ;  he  paid  some  attention  to  his  dress, 
vciuiired  to  bear  a  part  in  «:;eneral  convei-sation,  and  sonie- 
tinKs  endeavored  to  distinguish  himself  in  it.^"  When 
liie  lady's  father  perceived  their  mutual  inclination,  he  ob- 
}xtftl  to  it  at  first,  cmi  the  score  of  want  of  means,  and  said 
lODis  daui^hter,  -  If  you  marry  William  Cow|)er,  what  will 
yM  do?"  "Do,  sir?"  she  replied  ;  "  wash  all  day,  and 
MJe  out  on  the  i^reat  do*:  at  nislill"  Such  an  answer 
HiiiiiT  indicated  a  liizht  spirit  and  a  phiyful  tern|)er,  than 
I'lC  dot  |i  afTuclion  which  was  really  felt,  and  which,  when 
it  had  Ix-en  rendered  hopeless,  was  f.iithfully  retained 
i'nDuilh  life.  For  when  the  passion  became  moix*  serious, 
Mr.  A-ij!ey  Cowpcr  refused  his  consent,  ui)on  the  ground 
ti.at  mamage  \>as   improper   between   persons  so  nearly 

'  Mr  C.u-jv T  had  mirriod  a  wrond  wifo,  who  survived  him.  She 
.'  .r*"  riiimifd  but  rmro  in  CowpcT's  Ccirresporidcnco.  and  that  only  in- 
'.'i'TiLiry.  l»ut  rn  as  l^»  phuw  that  a  not  nntrcMiuiMit  uitt'rcoun«t»  Avas 
k'-j't  Mp'tK-twrcn  thoui.  In  a  U'tti.T  to  Mr.  Mill,  ho  says,  "  I  shall 
j^^-iili  ni.\v  and  ihrn  doaiiro  you  to  call  at  \Uo  seed-shop  in  ytjur  way 
! '  \V.  -((:irMi<«t*-r.  tJiron^h  Hparniijly.  Should  I  do  it  ofli-n.  vt)U  would 
'*•:  h  ti  think  vou  had  a  niuther-in-law  at  Borkhanipstcad.'^ —  Trivato 
t.-rr  I.  1-. 

*  Tiii'v  co-it  liiiu  two  hundred  and  fiOy  j>'^und?*. 
'  1  iiii  account  he  gives  in  one  of  his  early  poems,  entitled  *•  Ot* 
HiiiUfHliV* 
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related.  This  opinion  is  one  of  the  few  Romish  supersti- 
tions that  have  survived  the  Reformation.  But  though,  as 
a  general  principle,  it  is  a  mere  superstition,  introduced  hj 
a  crafty  priesihood  as  one  means  for  extending  the  power 
and  increasingthe  wealth  of  Bcorrupt  and  profligate  church, 
such  manioges  must  ever  be  regarded  as  ill'Omened  in  cases 
where  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency  to  'any  mortal  or 
miserable  disease.  Tliere  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
any  such  tendency  e:iisled  in  this  case ;  but  ftlr.  Ashley 
Cowpcr  may  very  probably  have  seen  in  the  state  of  mind 
into  which  his  nephew  had  fallen  soon  after  he  removed  to 
the  Temple,  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  affliction  which 
afterwards  befell  him. 

It  is  said  that  though  thus  "  Jhistrated  in  their  wishes, 
the  cousins  did  not  cease  to  love,  nor  occasionally  to  meet," 
and  that,  though  Theodora  deemed  herself  bound  in  dutr 
to  obey  her  father's  will  in  this  the  most  important  of  aU 
earthly  concerns,  Cowper  still  hoped  to  overcome  an  objec- 
tion which  appeared  to  him  unreasonable,  because  he  was 
not  conscious,  and  could  not  be  told,  wherein  its  strength 
consisted.  The  intercourse  seems  to  have  ceased  when  he 
understood  that  the  father's  determination  was  unalterable. 
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See  me,  ere  yet  my  disUnt  course  half  done, 

Gist  forth  a  wanderer  on  a  wild  unknown ! 

See  me  nogiected  on  tlie  world's  rude  coast, 
Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost ! 
Nor  ask  why  clouds  of  sorrow  shade  my  brow, 
And  ready  tears  wait  only  leave  to  flow ; 
Why  all  that  soothes  a  heart  from  anguish  free, 
All  that  delights  the  happy,  palls  with  me  ! 

From  that  time  Cowper  and  the  cousin  whom  he  had  loved 

» dearly  never  met  again.     Many  years  afterward,  when 

His  intimacy  with  Lady  Hesketh  was  renewed,  he  said  to 

Ler.  **  I  still  look  back  to  die  memory  of  your  sister,  and 

regret  her ;  but  how  strange  it  is,  if  we  were  to  meet  now, 

ve  should  not  know  each  other  !  "     The  effect  on  Theo- 

.  dora  was  more  durable.     Neither  time  nor  absence  dimin- 

i^lted  her  attachment  to  the  object  of  her  first  and  only 

lore ;  the  poems  which,  while  their  intercourse  continued, 

be  had  transcribed  for  her  as  they  were  composed,  she 

carefully  preserved  during;  many  years  ;  and  then,  for  rea- 

5^>n«  known  only  to  herself,  sent  tliem  in  a  sealed  packet  to . 

a  ladv,  her  particular  friend,  with  directions  not  to  be  opened 

lill  after  her  decejise.     His  death  |>erhaps,  or  the  hopeless 

5taie  into  which  he  had  sunk,  rendered  the  sit^ht  of  these 

relii's  i(X)  painful ;  and  hoping  tliat  they  might  one  day  be 

iu^orporaie<l  ^-^  (^as  they  now  are)  with  those  works  which 

^ ill  ptTjwtuateiier  beloved  cousm's  name,  she  put  it  out 

of  lior  own  power  to  burn  them  in   any  darker  mood  of 

ij.:riil.    Often  as  diere  is  cause  to  censure  tlie  want  of  judg- 

iiKni  and  of  feeling  with  which  posthumous  writings  have 

U-tn  published,  there  is  more  reason  to  regret  the  rashness 

ind  the  carelessness  with  which  precious  papers  have  been 

'I'^troved. 

"  TiH»T  w«»r»»  printed  in  a  small  volumr,  wiUi  the  following  title  :  — 
"P-xtin/Uj*?  Carl V  Productions  of  William  Cowper;  now  first  pub- 
';4.Vil  trMiii  ihf  oriijinals,  in  tin*  possession  of  Janira  Croft,  with  anec- 
i  Vf'  ..f  thf  i%»t.  coUfcted  from  letters  of  Lady  Hesketh,  written  during 
■^■r  r»»..ieore  at  Olney.     London.  l.S'ir>. " 

Mr.  CrMil  says,  in  his  Preface,  that  "  Miss  CowpcT's  death  took 
::'-••■  on  the  2ii<J  of  last  OrtolxT,  (I'^i-I,)  and  h««r  friend  havin^r  died  a 
•  I  r!  tijiii-  pri-vious  to  tiiat  evi-nt.  In-r  «*x«TUt'»rs  s«»nt  the  packet  to  ine, 
K  *.:,  .jihi-r  arliclfs,  accrirdinij  to  the  dirrelifni  of  that  lady." 

T^ie  mpvrijrh*  ^f  this  volume  has  been  purchased  for  the  present 
rdiboD  of  (!^Dwper'8  Works.  « 

VOL.    I.  S 
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Tlie  (iepression  of  spirits  which  compelled  Cowper  - 
give  up  his  professional  pursuits,  and  continued  at  tioics  ~ 
afiect  him  tlirougb  life,  has  been  supposed  to  hara  bcE- 
partiy  produced  by  this  disapp(»ntmeiit.'^  But  melmclKC^^-^ 
madness,  whicli  in  women  so  oflca  originates  in  love,^^" 
takes  its  type  from  it,  is  seldom  found  to  proceed  Jnni  Ui^^ 
passion,  or  assume  its  character  in  men.  Cowper's  mocfa'.^^ 
fuclinirs,  «'hcn  he  began  to  brood  over  them,  were  of  ' 
totally  different  kind,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  alluwj^^ 
to  this  disappointment  in  his  account  of  his  own  ment^^ 
sufferings.  He  speaks  tliere  of  his  twelve  yean  in  th:^^ 
Temple,  as  having  been  "spent  in  an  uninterrupted  couis-^_f 
of  sinful  indulgence;"  and  though  assuredly  in  suc^^ 
words,  so  used  by  one  in  his  state  of  mind,  more — mucl^^ 
more  —  "  meets  tlie  ear "  than  "  is  meant,"  it  may  safely  b^* 
infeiTcd  from  them  that  no  great  part  of  that  time  was  ren^*^ 
dered  unhappy  by  this  cause.  Ihis,  indeed,  is  placed  be-^ 
yond  a  doubt  by  a  letter  written  in  Latin  ^*  to  his  friend^ 
and  fellow  Templar,  Mr.  Clotwoitlty  Rowley,  then  upon 
the  circuit  in  Ireland. 

"  While  you,"  he  says,  "  are  following  your  Rhadaman- 
thus  witli  more  pains,  as  you  lell  me,  than  profit,  I,  win 
neither  take  pains  nor  hope  for  profit,  am  leading  dq  idle, 
and  therefore  what  is  to  me  a  most  agreeable  life ;  nor  do  I 
envy  you  the  countr)',  dirty  as  it  now  is,  and  daily  deluged 
with  unseasonable  rain.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  go  into  the 
adjacent  parts  of  tho  country,  to  visit  a  friend  or  a  lady  ; 
Itui  ii  is  a  sliort  journey,  and  sucli  a?  may  easily  be  per- 
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^  bp  more  modest,  nor  (which  seems  wonderful  in  a 

*^fnan)  inore  silent ;  but  wlien  she  speaks,  you  inij^ht  be- 

''^veiliata  Muse  was  speaking.     Woe  is  me  that  so  Imght 

*  star  looks  to  another  re<^n  ;  having  risen   in  the  West 

/tiife,  thither  it  is  about  to  return,  and  will  leave  me  noth- 

'^»  but  sighs  and  tears." 

iV'itfiout  supposing  that  there  was  any  thing  serious  in 
^his  attachment,  we  may  believe  that  he  would  not  have 
^hin  spoken  of  it,  nor  allowed  it  to  enter  his  fancy,  unless 
■^  had  entirely  overcome  his  former  disappointment.  On 
l>o(h  occasions  he  found  amusement,  and  perhaps,  as  in  later 
yeans,  relief,  by  employing  himself  in  light  literature. 

The  power  of  versifying  is  sometimes  hereditary ;  but 
d:  less  frequently  than  a  musical  ear,  or  the  painter's  ac- 
curacy of  eye  and  dexterity  of  hand,  all  which  depend  more 
epfleiitly  upon  organic  aptitude.     Cowper's  father,  his  uncle 
Ashley,  and  his  brother,  all  wrote  verses.     He  Iiimsclf  had 
f j«*n  "  a  dabbler  in  rhyme,"  he  said,  ever  since  he  was 
iHjrieen  years  of  age,  when  he  bei^an  with   translating  an 
^\^zy  of  Tibulhi.s.     Tlie  earliest  of  his  coin|X)sitions  that 
lias  been  preserved  is  an  imitation  of  the  Splendid  Shilling, 
'*mten  at  Bath,  in  174S,  on  finding  the   heel  of  a  shoe; 
U?  was  then  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  tlie  diction   and 
certification  are  such  that  no  one  would  supj>ose  it  to  have 
Wn  a  juvenile  production.     During  his  rcsid(?nce   in  the 
Temple,  where,  "  according  to  his  colloquial  account,  he 
nmbled/'  says  Hay  ley,  "  from  the  thorny  road  of  jurispru- 
<it*nce  into  the  primrose  paths  of  litcTature  and  poetry,  even 
tnen  his  native  dilhdencc  confined  him  to  s(x:ial  and  subor- 
dinate exertions  ;  and  though  he  wnue  and  prinlcul  l)oth 
*er^  and  prose,  it  was  as  the  concealed  assistant  *^  of  less 
•iiiSdent  authors." 

He  beloniiod  at  that  time  to  the  Nonsense  Club,  consist- 
n^  of  seven  Westminster  men,  who  dined  together  every 


■*  In  ihn  Monthly  Review  fi>r  Si^pleiiilK-r,  IT'lK  William  Cowpcr, 
^'^  ti  iii<-nlioii«Ml  ns  oiif*  of  tlu*  at«aistants  of  \\iv  l)iini*oiiilM>s  in  tlia 
'.-iTi'Iiti  .i^iif  Iforaci.'.  But  W.  C.  Ksq  is  al»«)  mnilioiH'il.  ami  tlio 
•'  lH*  iT^  iiion*  likely  to  (lrMii;ii:it«'  liiiii  nt  that  tiiiii>  tiiaii  tiic  name  at 
rn^Ji     It  ia  reni&rkitblc  that  both  shuuld  occur  in  a  lidt  of  onlv  four 

BL-Dit.  V 
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Tliursday.  Bonnell  Thornton,  Colnian,  Llojd,  and  Joseph 
Hill  were  raeinbera  ;  llie  taller  no  oilien^ise  known  tliaa  u 
having  been  Cowper's  correspondent  and  constanl  fiiend 
through  life;  but  this  is  to  be  well  known.  He  was  « 
man  of  playful  talent,  as  well  as  sdid  practical  seose.  To 
him  it  is  that  Cowper  says,  looking  back  over  an  interval 
of  more  than  thirty  yeara,'^  "  The  noble  institution  of  tlte=:^^ 
Nonsense  Club  will  be  forgotten,  wiien  we  are  gone  whr — -^^ 
composed  it ;  but  I  often  think  of  your  most  heroic  line 
written  at  one  of  our  meetings,  end  especially  think  of  " 
when  I  Bin  translating  Homer  : 

To  wluira  replied  llie  Devil  yard- long- tailed. 

There  was  never  any  thing  more  truly  Grecian  than  tlfc:  lat 
triple  epithet ;  and  were  it  jjossible  to  introduce  it  i^cnto 
eilllcr  Iliad  or  Oilyssey,  1  should  certainly  steal  il," 

But  Hill  had  oilier  sympathies  with  Cowpor  than  th^^^ 
which  grew  out  of  school -fellowship,  and  were  merely  ^^^ 
telleciiiat.  He  was  a  friend  for  all  weathers  ;  one  *^^«j- 
whom  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  conversation  might  '^^^ 
enjoyed,  but  in  whose  presence  also  an  inclination  ff^^^^^i^ 
silence  might  be  indulged.  The  heart  had  liltle  share  '•^■f 
the  intimacy  between  Cowper  and  the  other  members  o^^^^ 
the  club  ;  —  Hill's  was  a  cordial  friendship.  They  had  Ihe"^^ 
same  taste  for  quiet  enjoyment.  Hiil,  though  he  after- 
wards applied  himself  drudgingly  and  successfully  to  the 
law,  allowed  himself  in  those  years  wholesome  Inlervah  of 
recreation  in  the  country,  where  be  used  to  "  read   upon 
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Veech,  or  Ibtenins^lo  a  tinkling  rill.     Besides,  by  the  effect 

tf  k>nfi^  custom  and   habitual   practice,  you  are  not  only 

mabled  to  endure  your  occupation,  but  even  find  it  agree- 

lUe.    I  remember  tlie  tune  when  it  would  not  have  suited 

you  so  well,  to  have  devoted  so  large  a  part  of  your  vaca- 

tioQ  10  tlie  objects  of  your  profession  y  and  you,  I  dare  say, 

lufe  not  forgoc  what  a  seasonable  relaxation  you  found, 

^rhn,  lying  at  full  stretch  upon  the  ruins  of  an  old  wall,  by 

tk  seaside,  you  amused  yourself  with  Tasso's  Jerusalem, 

«nd  the  Pastor  Fido.     I  recollect  that  we  both  pitied  Mr. 

KeGrey,  when  we  called  at  his  cottage  at  Taplow,  and 

Snnd,  not  tlie  master  indeed,  but  lib  desk,  with  his  white- 

t«ived  Mio  upon  it,  which  bespoke  him  as  much  a  man  of 

business  in  his  retirement  as  in  Westminster  Hall.     But  by 

these  steps  he  ascended  the  bench.     Now  he  may  read 

^hat  he  pleases,  and  ride  where  he  will,  if  the  gout  will 

fife  him  leave.     And  you,  who  have  no  gout,  and  probably 

lievpr  will,  when  your  hour  of  dismission  comes,  will,  for 

thai  reason,  if  for  no  other,  be  a  happier  man  tlian  he." 

Cowper  wa*^  at  this  time  fond  of  movins;  about ;  this, 
l»»ever,  was  rather  the  restlessness  of  a  hi<];hly  sensitive 
nilure,  than  lh<*  activity  of  a  healthful  one ;  though  he  de- 
liiiilrti  in  ninil  scenery,  he  never  seems  to  have  made  any 
exertion  for  the  sake  of  enjoyinj;^  it,  and  he  did  not  think 
llie  mon  splendid  spectaele  tliat  the  metropolis  can  aflbrd, 
ind  wliich  it  alTonied  but  once  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
^•JTili  t!ie  little  tnnible  that  it  would  have  cost  him  to  be- 
hol'l  it.  Hill  had  the  same  indilFeronce  for  such  thinc^s, 
wd  thev  l)oih  manifested  it  at  the  coronation  of  Geort^e  HI. 
^Viifii  hill's  sisters  obtained,  by  Ashley  Cowper's  favor,  a 
SOCMJ  >imation  forseeinjjj  that  solemnity,  neither  their  brother 
nor  Cowper  would  accompany  them ;  and  when  they  re- 
lumed, full  of  deli«,'lit  and  admiration,  "  Well,  ladies,"  ex- 
flaiined  Hill,  and  Cowper  joined  him  in  the  exclamation, 
'■|  am  ^lad  you  were  so  pleased,  though  you  have  sat  up 
ail  ni'^ht  for  it !  "  At  the  illumination  for  the  kinj^'s  re- 
covery, in  17^S9,  these  ladios,  who  were  then  "  the  old 
Mrs.  Hills,"  retained  with  their  youthful  spirits  the  same 
passion  for  sights ;  and  having  in  vain  asked  their  brother 
10  accompany  them,  they  set  out  and  traversed  the  streets 

3* 
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diat  night  to  see  what  could  be  seen.  When  they  retiuned 
to  their  brother's  bouse  in  Saville  Row,  he  greeted  them 
with,  "Well,  ladies,  1  ain  glad  you  were  so  pleased." 
They  laughed,  and  rejiiied,  "  Why,  this  is  just  what  you 
said  to  us  thirty  years  ago  !  " 

The  incurious  temper  which  equally  characterized  Cow- 
pn*  and  liis  friend,  was  strangely  combined  in  tbe  fomier 
with  a  physical  restlessness,  which,  till  he  was  more  than 
tliirty  years  old,  made  it  almost  essential  to  bis  comfort  to 
be  perpetually  in  motion. '^  This,  which  disqualified  him 
for  the  jiractical  labors  of  the  desk,  must  have  disinclined 
him  from  the  sedentary  study  of  his  profession,  and  might 
possibly  have  disabled  him  for  it,  if  he  had  otherwise  b«in 
willing  CO  have  applied  himself  seriously  thereto.  Tliurlow, 
meantime,  who,  with  a  strong  head  and  strong  body,  pos- 
sessed also  an  invincible  strength  of  pur|iose,  applied  him- 
self detcrminately  to  the  business -of  life.  One  evening 
they  were  drinking  tea  together  at  a  lady's  house  in 
B loom sbury,  when  Cowper,  —  contrasting  in  melancholy 
foresight  his  own  conduct  and  consequent  prospects  with 
lliose  of  his  fellow-idler  and  giggler  in  former  days,  — sud 
"Tliurbw,  I  am  nobody,  and  shiill    bi;  alway; 
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brio^  us  all  to  town  again.  This  world  is  a  shabby  fellow 
and  uses  us  ill ;  but  a  few  years  hence  there  will  no  differ- 
ence between  us  and  our  fathers  of  the  tenth  generation 
upuards.  I  could  be  as  splenetick  as  you,  and  with  more 
rcasoti,  if  I  thouij;ht  proper  to  indulge  that  humor ;  but  my 
redutioo  is,  (and  I  would  advise  you  to  adopt  it,)  never  to 
be  melaDclioly  while  I  have  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  world 
to  keep  up  my  spirits.  God  knows  how  long  that  will  be ; 
but  in  tlie  mean  time  lo  Triiunphe  !  If  a  great  man  strug- 
(rjiog  with  misfortunes  is  a  noble  object,  a  little  man  that 
d&pses  tliem  is  no  contemptible  one ;  and  this  is  all  the 
pbilosophy  I  have  in  the  world  at  present.  It  savors  pretty 
much  of  the  ancient  Stoic  ;  but  till  the  Stoics  became  cox- 
combs, they  were,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  sensible  sect. 

If  my  resolution  to  be  a  great  man  was  half  so  strong  as 
it  is  to  despise  the  shame  of  being  a  litde  one,  I  should  not 
<iespairof  a  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances; for  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  and  I  could 
pro\e  it  by  a  thousand  instances,  than  that  cveiy  man  may 
bench  if  lie  will.  What  is  the  industry  of  half  the  indus- 
^»s  men  in  the  world  but  avaric^e  ?  and  call  it  by  which 
nani»^  you  will,  it  almost  always  succeeds.  Jint  this  pro- 
vokes nie,  that  a  covetous  dog  who  will  work  by  candlc- 
l^jijt  in  a  niorniuLC.  to  get  what  he  does  not  want,  shall  be 
|»rdi>H'd  for  his  thriflinoss,  while  a  gonllenian  shall  be  abused 
ttf  ^iiUnitting  to  his  wants,  rather  than  work  like  an  ass  to 
Kheve  ilieni.  Did  you  ever  in  your  life  know  a  man  who 
*as  ^^uided  in  the  general  course  of  his  actions  by  any 
tiiinu' but  hi*5  natural  temper?  And  yet  we  blame  each 
•jtfhr's  conduct  as  freely  as  if  that  temper  was  the  mast 
tradable  beast  in  the  world,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  Iv^iioli  the  rein  to  the  rijrht  or  the  left,  and  go  just  as  we 
at?  dipxied  by  others  !  All  this  is  nonsense,  and  notliing 
bettor. 

There  are  some  sensible  folks,  who  havinij  rreat  estates 
have  wisdom  enou;^h  too  to  spend  them  properly ;  there 
a^.*  oiiiers  who  are  not  less  wise,  perhaps,  as  knowing  how 
to  •ibifi  wuhout  *em.  BiUween  these  t\\  o  degrees  are  they 
»iio  s|H'nd  their  money  dirtily,  or  get  it  so.  If  you  ask  me 
^bere  they  are  to  be  placed  who  amass  much  wealth  in  an 
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honest  way,  you  must  be  so  good  as  to  (iod  tliem  Gist,  an^ 
then  I'll  answer  the  question.  Upon  the  whole,  my  dea^ 
Rowley,  there  is  a  tiegree  of  poverty  thai  has  no  disgrace'^ 
belonging  to  it ;  that  degree  of  it,  I  mean,  in  which  a  nDin 
enjoys  clean  linen  and  good  company ;  and  if  I  never  sbk 
below  this  degree  of  it,  !  care  not  if  1  never  rise  above  it. 
This  is  a  strange  epistle,  nor  can  I  iinngine  how  the  devil  I 
came  to  write  if,  but  here  it  is,  such  as  it  is,  and  much 
good  may  do  you  with  it.  I  have  no  entate,  as  it  happeDS, 
so  if  It  should  fall  into  bad  hands,  I  shall  be  in  no  danger 
of  a  commission  of  limacy.  Adieu !  Carr  is  well,  and 
^ves  his  love  to  you.  Yours  ever, 

Sept.  3,  irca.  Wm.  COWPER. 

When  Cowpcr  wrote  this  letter  his  little  patrimony  was 
in  a  course  of  regular  diminution.  It  was  not  yet  so  re- 
duced as  to  alarm  him  witli  the  apprehension  of  coming  to 
the  last  hundred,  and  arriving  at  that  stage  of  poverty  in 
which  jiersons  of  a  certain  grade  in  society  lose  llieir  caste, 
because  they  can  no  longer  keep  op  the  appearance  which 
it  requires.  But  the  sands  in  an  hour-glass  appear  to  run 
faster  when  ihcy  bcsiti  to  run  low,  and  that   lie   then  con- 
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^ere  more  likely  to  assist  him  in  keeping  up  his  classica. 
^cqulremeDts,  than  to  enlarge  liis  knowledge,  or  strengthen 
\ui  uodei^tanding.     His  own  temper  was  so  easy,  and  his 
nund,  while  under  any  control  of  reason,  so  playful,  that  he 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  favorite  with  his  associates ;  and  his 
amiable  disposition  made  him  always  see  their  good  quali- 
ties b  the  best  light,  and  overlook  their  faults.     But  he  was 
n  daDgerous  company  at  thb  time  ;  and  his  moral  sense, 
acute  as  it  was,  and  bis  religious  belief,  —  which,  however 
little  it  may  then   have  influenced  his  heart,  was  firmly 
grounded  in  his  understanding,  —  might  not  always  have 
preserved  him  finom  the  effects  of  evil  communications.     He 
was  removed  from  them  just  at  the'  time  when  they  were 
beoombg  most  dangerous. 


CHAPTER  m. 

COWPer's     LfTERARY    ASSOCIATES    AND     FRIENDS.       BONNELL 
THORNTON.       COLMAN.       LLOYD. 

Thornton  and  Colman  were  the  most  distinguished  of 
Cowper's  associiites  when  he  began  to  reside  in  the  Temple. 
The  fonner  was  four  years  liis  senior,  the  latter  two  years 
'»'•  junior.  Witli  Thomlon,  therefore,  who  was  elected 
iKni  Westminster  to  Christ  Church,  when  Cowper  was 
twe.ve  years  old,  lie  could  have  formed  no  intimacy  at 
^hool ;  with  Colman  it  was  otherwise.  Colman  and 
Thornton  iiad  become  l)osoni  fiiends  at  Oxford,  and  all 
fee  were  members  of  the  Nonsense  Club. 

Bonnell  Thornton  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  in 
Maiden  Lane,  London,  and  was  intended  by  his  father  for 
liic  meilical  profession.  His  first  attempts  as  an  author 
appeared  in  "The  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Monthly  Miscellany,"  printed  at  Oxford  for  Mr.  Newberry 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard ;  a  name  and  address  once  as 
widely  circulated  with  the  histories  of  Goody  Two  Shoes 
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end  Giles  Gingerbread,  and  other  sixpenny  books  in  .g3l 
covers,  as  it  has  since  been  with  Dr.  James's  powdors 
and  analeptic  pills.  Kit  Smart  was  the  principal  con- 
ductor,  and  Warton  and  Jc^son  were  occanonal  con- 
tributors. Thornton  afterwards  commepced  a  periodical 
work,  entitled  "  Have  at  ye  all,  or  the  Drury  Lane  Joor- 
nal,"  in  rivalry,  it  is  said,  of  Fielding's  "  Covent  Garden 
Journal."  Fielding's  has  been  preserved,  hanng  been 
incorporated  in  his  works ;  Thornton's  remains  have  nercr 
been  collected,  and  it  is  not  known  bow  long  this  Journal 
lasted:  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers  had  seen  only  twelve 
numbers.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  took  the  degree  oS 
Bachelor  of  Physic,  and  in  the  same  year  be  and  Cdnnn 
began  the  "  Connoisseur." 

George  Colman  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1733,  when  bb 
father  was  British  resident  at  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany's 
court ;  a  sister  of  his  mother  was  married  to  the  once  well 
known  PuUeney,  Earl  of  Bath.  Like  Thornton,  he  was 
on  the  foundation  at  Westminster,  though  not  elected  into 
the  College  there  till  a  year  or  two  after  Thornton  had  left 
it.  That  lie  was  made  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar  there, 
is  certain,  and  not  less  so  that  he  must  have  acquired  a  com- 
nelunt  knowledge  of  Greek  ;  but  by  his  own  acc-oiint  he 
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cfen  wrioiis  matter;^  but  their  maki  con6dence  was  in 
each  other  and  in  themselves.  Tliomton  had  been  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  "  Adventurer/' '  and  Colman,  at  the 
ife  of  twenty,  had  there  made  what  was  probably  hb  first 
tppeirance  in  public  as  a  prose-writer.  Their  humor  and 
their  lalents  were  well  adapted  to  what  they  had  underta- 
bo;  ind  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  present  what  is  probably 
the  only  parallel  instance  of  literary  cooperation  so  coro- 
pleie,  that  the  portions  written  by  the  respective  parties  are 
ndMngutshable.  Upon  taking  leave  of  the  public,  in  the 
torluding  number,  they  say,  **  We  have. not  only  joined 
n  the  work,  taken  together,  but  almost  every  single  paper 
s  the  joint  product  of  both ;  and  as  we  h^ve  labored 
cqutily  in  erecting  the  fabric,  we  cannot  pretend  that  any 
one  particular  part  is  the  sole  workmanship  of  either.  A 
hint  has  perhaps  been  started  by  one  of  us,  improved  by 
the  ocber,  and  still  further  heightened  by  a  happy  coalition 
of  sentiment  in  both ;  as  fire  is  struck  out  by  a  mutual 
oolitsion  of  flint  and  steel.  Sometimes,  like  Strada's  lovers 
conrersing  with  the  sympathetic  needles,  we  have  written 
papers  toi^ther  at  fifty  miles'  distunce  from  each  other;  the 
fir^t  prninrli  draught  or  1oo5m»  minutes  of  an  essay  have  often 
traTelled  in  the  stage-coach  from  town  to  country,  and 
ffom  country  to  town ;  and  we  have  frequently  waited  for 
the  postman,  whom  we  expected  to  Iwing  us  the  remainder 
of  a  Connoisseur,  with  the  same  anxiety  as  we  should  wait 
fcr  ilie  half  of  a  bank  note,  without  which  the  other  half 
'^M  be  of  no  value.  Those  our  joint  labors,  it  may 
Pa*ily  l)e  imagined,  would  have  soon  broke  off  abruptly,  if 
^ther  had  been  too  fondly  attached  to  his  own  little  con- 
ceils  ;  or  if  we  had  conversed  together  with  the  jealousy  of 
a  rinl,  or  the  complaisance  of  a  formal  acquaintance,  who 
^lilf^  at  ei'ery  won!  that  is  said  by  his  conn>anion.  Nor 
^4  this  work  have  been  carried  on  w  ith  so  much  cheer- 


'  J'lhnsm  tr-id  thtt  iho  *  Connoijwpur  *  "  want«*d  matU^r;  and  his 
opinion  »f  11m»  *  World  '  was  not  much  liijrhpr."  —  Hosttell^  ii.  li»3. 

'  TliP  pafMTtf  which  Sir  Jolin  Hawkins  ascrib«'d  to  Dr.  Bathurst 
luTc  bfon  claitiifd  fur  him.  iMr.  Chahners  had  not  the  Icattt  douht 
Uttl  Xhfy  wrrp  his  ;  and  this*  opinion  is  strongly  «upport«'d  by  internal 
CTi^ncc,  which  Ls  io  this  instance  more  than  ordinuily  concloshw. 
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fuioess  and  good  humor  on  botli  mies,  if  tlie  Two  bad  not 
beea  as  closely  uniied  as  tlie  two  students,  wliom  Uw 
'  Speclaior '  mentions,  as  recorded  by  a  Teme  Filiut  U 
Oxford*,  to  have  iiad  but  one  mind,  one  purse,  one  cbamber, 
and  one  hat.^  —  For  our  own  parts  we  cannot  but  be 
pleased  with  having  raised  this  monument  of  our  mutual 
IHendship ;  and  if  these  essays  shall  continue  to  be  read, 
when  they  will  no  longer  make  tlieir  appearance  as  the 
fugitive  pieces  of  the  week,  we  shall  be  happy  in  considef- 
ing  that  we  are  mentioned  at  the  same  time.  We  have  all 
the  nhlle  gone  oo,  as  it  were,  hand  in  hand  together  ;  and 
while  we  are  both  employed  in  famishing  matter  for  the 
paper  now  before  us,  we  cannot  lielp  smiling  at  our  tlius 
making  our  exit  togetlier,  like  the  Two  Kings  of  Brent- 
ford, smelling  at  one  nosegay." 

Cowper  contribuied  a  few  papers  lo  the  "  ConiXMsseur." 
One  of  them  is  upon  the  subject  of  keeping  secrets ;  and, 
though  written  in  a  strain  of  levity,  it  had  so  good  an  eSect 
upon  himself,  that  he  says,  "  from  that  day  he  believed  fa« 
had  never  divulged  one."^  If  lie  had  not  the  same  virtue 
of  disci-etioci  before,  (and  so  it  may  be  inferred  from  such  an 
acknowledgiiienl,)  [ills  is  a  rm  nark  able  instance  of  the 
benefit]' 
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hid  both  been  accustomed  to  write  in  newspapers  and 
migumes,  which  in  those  days  exercised  more  influence 
thiQ  tbe  reviews,  and  to  which  indeed  men  of  higher 
cbancter  and  greater  ability  than  were  engaged  in  the  criti- 
cil  joiiroalsy  frequently  sent  communications.  Both  had 
this  acquired  habits  of  desultory  industry ;  and  this  had  led 
them  to  indulge  a  disposition  ior  playfiij  satire,  and  to  re- 
pd  things  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view, — satisfied  if  they 
could  unuse  themselves  and  others,  without  any  worthier 
Mu  No  writer  can  pursue  this  course  without  injury  to  his 
QVQ  raoral  and  intdlectual  nature.  There  was,  however, 
ntiuiig  like  malevolence  in  their  satire ;  and  they  rendered 
Anoselves  more  obnoxious  to  the  authors  whom  they 
o^Kpsed,  than  to  those  against  whom  their  ridicule  was 
(bected;  —  for  they  levelled  it  sometimes  against  men 
vhose  merit  they  could  not  but  acknowledge  in  their  heart, 
>s  indeed  they  bore  testimony  to  it  in  their  better  mind. 

This  humor  was  fostered  at  the  Nonsense  Club.    At 
^  meetings  of 

Jest  and  youthful  Jollity,  * 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides, 

^  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  odes  to  Obscurity  and 
OblirioQ  originated,  joint  compositions  of  Lloyd  and  Col- 
jnwi,  in  ridicule  of  Gray  and  Mason.  They  were  published 
^  a  quarto  pamphlet,  with  a  \'ignette,  in  the  title-page,  of 
>o  ancient  poet  safely  seated  and  playing  on  his  harp  ;  and 
at  ihe  end  a  tail-piece  representing  a  modem  poet  in  huge 
^•oois.  flung  from  a  mountain  by  his  Pegasus,  into  the  sea, 
and  losing  his  tie-wig  in  the  fall. 

little  did  the  two  wits  think  how  small  in  comparison 

with  Gray  they  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  posterity ; 

and  that  the  "  Bard,"  which  was  then  neglected  by  tJie 

P<iblic,  would,  in  the  course  of  the  next  generation,  become 

ti)e  most  popular  ode  in  the  English  language.     The  poet 

took  this  unprovoked  attack  in   h'ls  quiet  and  playful  way. 

*•  I  have  sent   you,"  said  he,  in   a   letter   to  Mason,  "  a 

bloody  satire,  written  against  no  less  persons  than  you  and 

I  by  name.     I  concluded  at  first  it  was  Mr.  ♦  *  ♦,  because 

VOL.  I.  4 


he  is  your  friend,  and  my  humble  fienant;  but  then  I 
thought  he  knew  the  world  ux>  well  to  call  us  the  favonle 
DiminnsorTttsteancl  of  Fashion,  especially  u  to  odes,  Ibrio 
them  his  ridicule  is  confined.  So  it  is  not  he,  but  Mr.  Cot- 
man,  nephew  to  Lady  Bath,  author  of  the  '  Coanmsseur,' 
a  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  a  panieuW 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Garnck.  What  ba«  yoa  dooe  to 
him  ?  for  I  never  heard  his  name  belbre.  He  makes  very 
tolerable  fun  with  me,  when  1  understand  hun,  which  is  not 
Tery  often  ;  but  seems  more  angry  with  you.  Lest  people 
should  not  understand  tl>e  humor  of  the  thing,  (which  in- 
deed to  f\o  they  must  have  o«ir  lyricisms  at  their  fingen' 
ends,)  letters  come  out  in  Lloyd's  Evening  Post  to  tell 
them  wlio  and  what  it  was  that  they  meant,  and  that  it  is 
like  to  produce  a'combustion  in  the  literary  world.  So  if 
you  have  any  mind  to  ermlnatle  about  it,  weW  and  good ; 
for  me,  I  am  neither  so  literary,  nor  so  combustible." 
Touching  upon  (he  subject  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wharton, 
about  the  same  time,  he  says,  "  I  believe  his  Odes  sell  no 
more  than.inine  did;  for  I  saw  a  heap  of  them  lie  iu  a. 
bookseller's  window,  who  recommendea  ihcm  to  me  as  a 
very  preliy  tiling." 
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tefised  bjr  the  same  &ults.  But  if  it  was  an  act  of  pni- 
Hence  on  his  part  to  follow  his  friend's  example,  and  ex- 
pms  no  resentment  at  an  unprovoked  attack,  it  was  an  act 
of  (xiiearance  also  in  him,  who  had  both  the  temper  and 
the  ulents  for  satire.  Lloyd  and  Colman  would  hardly 
bare  assailed  him  if  they  had  known  that  he  was  the 
most  efficient  satirist  of  the  age  ;  for  Mason  it  was  who  by 
n  anonymous  satire  exploded  that  barbarous  £isbion  of 
Chinese  taste,  whKh  most  of  the  contemporary  essayists  had 
attacked  witlxMit  effect. 

What  was  personal  and  injurious  in  thdte  mock  lyrics  is 
wvr  90  harmless,  mid  what  was  always  unexceptionable  in 
riiem  is  so  good,  (for  they  are  among  the  very  best  of 
tbeir  kind,)  that  whenever  the  works  of  Gray  and  Mason 
are,  as  tbey  ought  to  be,  conjoindy  published,  it  is  to  be 
kped  these  pieces  will  find  a  place  m  the  appendhc,  as  a 

tv  to  their  fame, 
me  singular  displays  of  practk;al  humor  proceeded  from 
the  same  Ciub.  Tliomlon  opened  an  exhibition  of  sign- 
paintings  in  Bow  Street,  Covenl  Garden.  The  hint  for 
thi!  inoffensive  drollery  was  taken  from  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  made  by  the  Society  for  the  promoting  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  previous  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  materials  for  it  were 
ttsilr  collected  at  a  time  when,  upon  e\'er}'  improvement 
in  the  city,  the  sign -posts  were  removed  as  nuisances. 
Thornton,  who  had  always  an  eye  for  the  humors  and  follies 
of  the  day,  had  been  amused  by  the  absurd  combinations 
*hich  appeared  in  many  of  these  street-pictures,  and  hud 
tnade  tliein  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the  Adventurer  ^  two 
J^n  before.  Following  now  the  vein  upon  which  he  had 
t\)*^t\  <iruck,  he  advertised  for  the  same  day  on  which  the 
^iety  were  to  open  their  exhibition,  an  "  Exhibition  by  the 
•ST'if'tv  of  Si«m-Paintors  of  all  the  curious  sijj^ns  to  he  met 
*it!i  in  town  or  oountrv,  to<:ether  with  such  ori'/mjil  desiirns 
S'^inlolit  l>e  tran>inittt^d  to  ihcm  as  specimens  of  the  native 
mm  of  the  nation." 
L'nproinisini;   as  an  exhibition  of  daubin;^  might  now 

»  No.  9. 
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seem,  "  most  of  which  had  actually  been  hung  in  irons,  uxl 
were  nearly  worn  out  in  the  service,"  it  had  no  inconsider- 
able success,  though  the  liumor  must  have  appeared  (O 
more  advantage  in  the  catalogue  than  in  the  collection  itsetC 
Some  friendly  hand  announced  it  as  the  project  of  a  well- 
known  gentleman,  who  had  in  several  instances  displayed 
a  most  uncommon  vein  of  liumor,  and  who  was  perhaps 
the  only  person  in  England,  (Mr,  Hogarth  excepted,)  who 
could  have  projected  or  earned  tolerably  into  execution 
such  a  scheme.  "  There  is  a  whimsical  drollery  in  all  his 
pieces,"  it  was  said,  "  and  a  comi(;Bl  originality  in  his  man- 
ner, that  never  (iii!  to  distinguish  and  recommend  all  his 
undertakings.  To  exercise  his  wit  and  humor  in  an  inno- 
cent laugh,  and  to  raise  that  innocent  laugh  in  others,  seems 
to  have  been  his  chief  aim  in  the  present  spectacle.  The 
ridicule  on  exhibitions,  if  it  must  be  accounted  so,  is  pleasant 
without  malevolence ;  and  the  general  strokes  on  the  com- 
mon topics  ofsadre  are  given  with  the  most  apparent  good 
humor." ' 

Hogarth,  in  fact,  had  entered  into  the  humor  of  the  ad- 
venture,  and  gave  a  few  touches  in  chalk  where  efiect  could 
be  added  by  it:  thus  in  the  portraits  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Empress  Mana  Teresa,  be  changed  the 
ca=t  of  llielr  eyes  so  as  to  make  them  leer  significantly  a 
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ftiliDgton,  with  a  Representation  of  the  Deadly  Never- 
Green,  ihat  bears  fniit  all  the  year  round  ;  the  fruit  at  full 
l('n!,ih :  — three  felons  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn. — 73. 
A  Man  loaded  with  Mischief:  —  a  fellow  with  a  woman,  a 
magpie,  and  a  monkey  on  his  back.  —  "It  was  one  of 
ibosc  schemes,"  Mr.  Chalmers  says, "  which  could  not  be 
npected  to  last,  or  to  be  repeated,  and  which  the  public, 
>t  a  less  good-humored  period,  might  in  all  probability  be 
(iispQied  to  consider  as  an  insult."  The  public^  however^ 
^'  it  in  good  humor,  as  it  was  meant.'' 

When  a  pamplilet  was  published  in  France  to  ridicule 
fc  writings  of  Rousseau,  a  French  critic  well  observed, 
''il  at  fort  aise  de  hfaire^  rien  iu  pretant  plus  a  laparo- 
ik  mu!  h  sublimty  sait  en  styky  sait  tn  actuniy  soit  en 
Korafe.'*^    Burlesque  and  parody  are  indeed  easy ;  and  the 
oiore  famous  the  original,  —  the  more  sublime,  it  may  be 
aAIed,  and  even  the  more  sacred,  —  the  easier  is  the  un- 
worthy, or  base,  or  blasphemous  attempt  to  place  it  in  a 
Hfiii^uloiis  point  of  view.     But  burles(juc  is  not  so  easy 
riien  it  ap|)eals  only  to  the  sense  of  humor,  without  anv 
admixture  of  malice  or  wickeder  ingredients.     In  this  re- 
5pert  no  writer  had  ever  less  reason  than  Ifonnell  Thornton 
to  rejrret  the  indul^xence  of  a  danffcrous  taste  for  the  ludi- 
CHDus.     Havin*;  made  free  with  one  of  the  arts  in  his  Sii^n- 
po5i  Exhibition,  he  took  a  liberty  of  the  same  inoffensive 
kind  with  the  other  two,  in  an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
adapted  to  the  ancient  British  music  of  the  salt-box,  jew 's- 
harp,  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  and  humdrum,  or  luirdy- 
£urdv.     This    mock-lvric   was  so  frqod  in    its  kind,  that 
Johnifon  used  to  praise  it,  and  repeat  some  of  tiie  lines  in  tiie 
anne\e<l  specimen,  which  will  show  the  humor  of  this  met- 
rical performance. 

"  Churchill,  in  the  "  Ghost,"  reprcsenla  Fame  as  talking,  among 

other  topics, 

Of  ilfD-pcMt  exhibition!,  nii»ed 
Fur  l:iiisl>ter  iiKtre  th»ii  to  be  pnii«ed, 
(ThmiKh,  by  the  wny,  we  raniiot  j«e« 
Why  pntiM;  and  lauKhti-r  iiia>iri  ai!re«  ;) 
Where  Kfniiiii«>  hiiiiioi  ruiH  tn  w;L->te, 
And  Justly  rhid(*«  our  want  of  tiwtc, 
OiKiiri'dlike  ulhiT  thiucs  ihiMijsh  good, 
B'  caii««  they  oru  not  undenitiMHl. 

Iliiok  III.  97:W«0. 

*  Bachaumont.     Memoirca  Sccrcta,  dx.  torn.  i.  305. 
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Rbcitatitk,  accompaititd. 
The  meansr  melod;  we  Bcom 

Which  vukar  infltrumenla  afford, 
Sbhll  flute,  sharp  fiddle,  bellowing  horn, 

Rumbliiig  basaooD,  or  tinkling  harpsichord. 

AiK,  to  On  Salt-Box. 
Id  nnim  mora  exalted  the  Salt-box  shall  join. 
And  clattering  and  batterins  and  clapping  combine ; 
With  a  rap  and  a  tap  while  the  hullow  side  sounda, 
Up  and  down  leaps  the  flap,  and  with  nttling  rebonndi. 

Rbcitatitk,  to  Ote  Jtwt-Ibrp. 
Stiike,  atrike  the  soft  Judaic  harp ; 

Soft  and  iharp, 
"By  teeth  tioercive  in  firm  dnnmce  kept, 
And  light!;  by  the  volant  finger  swept 

BuExing  twangs  the  iron  lyre, 

STuilly  ttirilLJng, 
TrombUng,  trilling. 
Whizzing  wilh  the  wavering  wire. 
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Thonton  went  through  with  the  jest,  as  he  did  in  the  exhi- 
biiioo.  The  ode  was  .set  by  Dr.  Bumey,  and  actually 
peribnned  at  Ranelagh  to  a  crowded  audience.  But  then 
ihe  execution  in  sooie  degree  clashed  with  the  design,  for 
the  singing  was  good  ;  the  pcribrmers  were  excellent  musi- 
oaos;  the  cleavers  liad  been  cast  in  bell-metal  for-  the  occa- 
sioQ,  and  sweet  tones  were  produced  from  the  jew's-harp 
bjT  I  person  who  had  acquired  the  art  of  playing  it  with 
perfect  skill. 

Whether  or  not  these  frolics  of  wanton  but  inoffensive  hu- 
ott  originated  in  the  Nonsense  Club  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
uined;  but  U^^re  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  discussed 
and  matured  in  that  ^^  noble  institution/'  which  fell  to  pieces 
&bout  the  time  that  Cowper  was  withdrawn  from  it.  He 
bui  his  full  share  in  its  merriment,  and  would  never  have 
alluded  to  it,  as  he  has  done  with  evident  pleasure  in  the 
recollection,  if  he  had  seen  any  reason  in  his  sadder  mind  to 
rezret  his  connection  with  it.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  cor- 
ivspondence  shows  that  his  disposition  was  remarkably 
playilil.  and  that  his  playfulness  never  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  strict  propriety.  If  he  seldom  spoke  of  those 
members  who  were  cut  off  early  in  life,  it  was  because  it 
*as  painful  on  that  account  alone  to  think  of  them.  Of 
ihe  survivors  Colinan  was  often  in  his  mind,  and  always 
rtfnenil)ored  with  kindness,  except  when  he  thought  himself 
tn-ated  hy  him  with  a  neglect  which,  because  of  that  very 
kip.dne^s.  he  felt  keenly ;  and  Hill  continued  to  be  his 
intiniaie  and  faithful  friend  through  life. 

The  friends  who  amused  themselves  in  this  club  with 
l>antor  and  burlesque  had,  however,  bonds  of  worthier  sym- 
pathy. Cow|>er  was  bom  for  better  things;  and  Thornton 
and  Colinan,  though  they  took  the  lead  in  every  thino;  ludi- 
crrxis,  gave  another  proof  of  coincidence  in  their  literary 
ti'^e  and  occupations,  not  less  remarkable  than  their  joint 
auifjorship  of  the  Connoisseur. 

Colinan  translated  Terence  with  admirable  skill ;  and 
Thornton,  when  the  intention  was  imparted  to  him,  con- 
reived  the  design  of  translating  Plautus,  in  like  manner, 
into  what  he  failed  the  old  English  measure,  by  which  he 
meant  the  dramatic  blank  verse  of  Shakspearc  and  his  un- 
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mediate  Jbllowers.  He  published  a  specimen  in  his  friend 
XJoyd's  Magazine',  and  that  specimen  was  flowed  bf 
some  able  essays, "  concerning  the  advantages  of  roeaauie 
in  modem  comedies,  or  in  translations  from  those  of  ihe 
ancients."  Colman  assisted  him  by  translating  one  {^j; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  lent  faim  further  ud, 
if  he  had  not  at  that  time  been  much  enpged  in  tbeatiicil 
bunness  and  in  composing  pieces  for  tbe  stage.  When 
Thornton  published  two  volumes  of  his  intended  venioD,  he 
dedicated  them  to  Colman,  and  the  dedication  is  n  pleasing 
memorial  of  that  friendship  which  seems  never  b>  have  bean 
interrupted. 

"  I  can  never  forget  the  time,"  he  says, "  when  our  Utenry 
amusements  were  so  intimately  blended,  that  we  seemed  to 
have  one  invention,  one  sentiment,  one  expresuon.  Tbe 
regularity  of  a  periodical  publication  led  us  to  aconstanvin- 
tercourse  and  communication  of  ideas ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  this  present  undertaking,  1  shall  never  repent 
my  having  dipt  in  ink,  since  it  gave  ine  an  oppoitunity  of 
cultivating  a  social  as  well  as  literar)'  connection  with  you. 

■'  Instead  of  prefixing  your  name  lo  this  work,  with  the 
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Tlunitoo's  »,  as  fiff  as  it  goes,  oDe  of  the  best  versions  in 
ov  language  from  any  ancient  author.  The  skill  with  which 
he  has  compensated,  by  correspondent  playfulness  of  wit, 
fr  what  it  was  impossible  Co  translate,  is  perhaps  unrivalled. 

Both  Thornton  and  Colman  were  men  of  the  world,  in 
vkow  society  Cowper's  moral  and  religious  feelings  were 
M  iikdy  to  be  strengthened ;  but  his  principles  were  in  no 
dn;er  of  being  comipted  or  shaken  by  them.  However 
Me  the  reiigkm  in  which  tliey  had  been  trained  up  may 
kne  influenoed  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives,  it  retained 
*  Ud  on  their  belief.  Their  writings  never  conveyed  any 
tiaig  o&nsive  to  public  morals  or  public  faith  ;  and  there 
H  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  perfectly  sincere 
in  the  contempt  which  they  expressed  for  the  infidelity 
vUeh  was  at  that  time  in  vogue,  and  in  their  abhorrence 
of  tke  consequences  to  which  tliey  cleariy  saw  its  preva- 
leice  must  inevitably  lead.  Poor  Uoyd,  who  was  also  a 
DKinber  of  the  Nonsense  Club,  was  a  much  more  danger- 
ous companion. 

Robert  Lloyd,  whose  father,  Dr.  Picrson  Lloyd,  was 
under-master  at  Westminster,  was  of  the  same  age  and 
JUnding  as  Colman,  and  was  elected  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  when  his  compeer  was  elected  to  Oxford. 
Tiie  father  ^°  was  a  humorist,  and  of  course  furnished,  to 
iho«€  who  were  bred  up  under  him,  matter  for  innumerable 
stories,  which  there  are  now  none  to  remember  and  to  lau<«:h 
2t;  unless,  indeed,  which  is  very  likely,  some  of  them  have 
b<*n  transferred  to  his  successors  as  they  may  have  descend- 
^  to  him.  But  he  was  also  a  kind-hearted,  equai-niinded, 
eenerfxi5,  good  man.  Cow|>er  loved  his  memory,  and  this 
Mi^  alon6,  he  said,  prompted  him  to  attempt  a  translation 
of  some  Latin  verses  which  were  spoken  ^^  at  the  West- 

"  11^  was  connected  nearly  fifty  yean  with  the  school,  and  had, 
'frr  deserved ly,  a  pension  from  tJie  king  of  £400  a  year.  He  died 
iu'iVT  5,  17'ill,  brinff  at  that  time  chancollur  of  York  and  portionist 
nf  Waddrsdon  in  Buckinghamshire. 

"  I  hare  b«*forp  me  the  copy,  in  his  own  writing,  which  ho  sent  to 
Mr  Unwin,  with  this  headinfr.  *'  Translation  of  the  I^tin  Versps  ppo- 
tro  u  ilonur  «>f  the  late  Dr.  Lloyd,  at  the  la^t  \Vr8liiiin8U.'r  Election, 
^^  W.  C.,  who  was  two  years  under  him  while  he  was  an  usher,  and 
w  aftcnrardfl  the  happinem  of  his  ■cquointance." 
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miiuter  election  next  afier  his  decease.  He  had  never  lei 
wbo  wrote  them  ;  but  I  ctm  st^e  that  they  were  wii 
by  Dr.  Vincent,  who  succeeded  Lloyd  as  underHnasi 
wha,  like  him,  was  for  belf  a  century  connected  with 
school ;  and  who  now,  in  like  manner,  lives  in  the  giai 
memory  of  bis  surviving  pu[»ls. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Robert  Lloyd,  if,  with  the  plr 
wit,  the  cheer£il  dispoeition,  and  the  amiable  temper  o^ 
father,  he  had  inherited  his  wisdom  and  his  virtue, 
distinguished  himself  at  Cambridge  by  his  talents,  but 
in  a  way  to  procure  for  himself  any  academical  boncn 
advantages.  One  of  the  earliest  of  Cowper's  existing  pot 
b  an  Epistle  addressed  to  hhn  while  he  was  an  imder^ 
uate,  and  written  in  his  own  manner,  —  for  that,  at  the 
of  one-and- twenty,  had  already  been  foimed.  The  vei 
are  remarkable  on  another  account,  res'  the  following  exti 
contains  the  first  intimation  of  the  wiiter's  morbid  feelii 
and  his  own  apprehensioo,  even  then,  of  thrarconsequeoi 

Til  not  that  I  design  to  lob 
Thee  of  th;  birthright,  {(eotle  Bob, 
For  thoD  art  born  lole  heir  and  aiii^le, 
OF  dear  Mat  Prior's  "'     ' 
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asitottioD  was  compatible  with  contentment  and  happiness, 
he  knew  from  hb  father's  example ;  that  it  was  not  in« 
compatible  with  genius,  he  saw  in  Vincent  Bourae.  But 
tboagfa  circumstaiices  must  have  seemed  to  point  it  out  as 
b  peculiar  destination,  he  became  impatient  of  its  weari- 
some routine,  and  resigned  it  in  disgust.  Possibly  his  reli- 
pns  opinions  were  at  that  time  unsetded,  and  on  that  ae- 
OQODt  be  may  have  abandoned  all  intention  of  entering  into 
onkfs,  and  consequently  renounced  the  hopes  of  prefer- 
mnt,  which  otherwise  in  such  a  situation  he  might  have 
entntained.  But  there  is  no  intimation  of  this  in  his  Apolo- 
ff ;  be  speaks  in  that  poem  witli  bitterness  of  the  intellectuat 
drodgery,  and  assigns  no  other  cause  fi>r  throwing  himself 
opoD  tbe  world  as  a  literary  adventurer. 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 
My  utmost  vengeance  on  my  foe, 
To  punish  with  extremest  rigor, 
I  could  inflict  no  penance  bigger 
Than,  using  him  as  leamingfs  too]. 
To  make  him  usher  of  a  school. 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil. 
And  labonng  with  incessant  pains 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead^s  brains, 
The  duties  there  but  ill  befit 
The  love  of  letters,  arts,  or  wit 
•        •        •        • 

For  me,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul 
To  brook  confinement  or  control ; 
Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teach 
The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech ; 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  drudgery  worse, 
The  links,  and  points,  and  rules  of  verse ; 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail,    . 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale: 
Oh  !  *tis  a  service  irksome  more 
Than  tug^g  at  the  slavish  oar ! 
Yet  such  nis  task — ^"a  dismal  truth  — 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while,  a  paltry  stipend  earning. 
He  BOWS  the  richest  seeds  of  leammg, 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care, 
And  sees  tliem  their  duo  produce  bear. 
No  joys,  alas !  Wis  toil  beguile  ; 
His  own  lies  fallow  all  the  while. 
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"  Yet  atill  he'i  on  the  raid,"  you  ny, 

"Of  leBming."  —  Why,  perhapa  lie  any, 

But  tarns  like  horaes  m  a  mill, 

Nor  retting  on,  nor  et(uiding>  rtill ; 

For  Sttle  way  his  learning  reacbeo, 

Who  nada  no  mgre  thwi  what  lie  teachea. 

Poor  IJoyd  had  gome  misglvuigs  before  be  Teotured 
upon  the  peiilous  professioa  of  authorship.  For  when  ooe 
of  his  friends  advised  him  to  try  his  Ibrtuae  with  the  public, 
be  replied  in  a  mamier  which  seemed  to  show  a  proper  re- 
gard to  prudential  coosideiations,  as  wdl  as  a  just  estimate 
of  bis  own  talents. 


For  what's  the  worth  of  empty  praise? 

What  poet  ever  dined  on  bays  7 

And  though  the  laurel  —  luest  wonder. — 

Ma^  screen  ug  from  the  strobe  of  thnoder, 

This  mind  I  ever  was  and  am  in, 

It  is  no  antidote  to  fanine. 

Tempt  me  no  more  then  to  the  crime 
Of  dabbling  in  the  font  of  rhyme : 

"'         .  -  I    -    ..  iwercJ  all  hor  "~  ' 
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discouragement  at  this  place,  Cambridge  has  produced  many 
ceh»brated  poets ;  witness  Spenser,  Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden, 
^c. ;  not  to  mention  some  admired  writers  of  the  present 
times.  I  myself,  sir,  am  grievously  suspected  of  being 
better  acquainted  with  Homer  and  Virgil  than  Euclid  or 
Saunderson ;  and  am  universally  agreed  to  be  ruined,  for 
having  concerned  myself  with  hexameter  and  pentameter 
more  than  diameter."  But  Latin  verses  were  as  much  in 
his  vocation  at  Westminster  as  mathematics  mia:ht  be  at 

ID 

Cambridge  ;  and^  the  love  of  classical  pursuits,  instead  of 
marring  his  fortune  there,  would  have  materially  contributed 
to  make  it. 

The  success  which  Thornton  and  Colman  had  obtained, 
undoubtedly  raised  his  hopes  and  increased  his  conGdence* 
At  that  time  they  seemed  to  have  no  further  ambition  tlian 
to  become  conspicuous  among  the  wits  of  the  age ;  and 
beinj;  conscious  that  he  was  not  inferior  to  them  in  any  of 
t;ie  qualifications  which  such  ambition  required,  he  was 
in  1  patient  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class.  It  is  not  unin- 
t'-re-tinn,  and  possibly  may  not  bo  useless,  to  trace  the  stale 
ot  hl^  mind  progressively  in  his  own  poems;  ephemeral  as 
\\i*'y  were,  they  become  valuable  when  they  with  perfect 
t'jit'lity  exhibit  the  feelings  of  a  literary  adventurer,  who, 
V*  I  ill  i^reat  talents,  great  industry,  and  many  amiable  quali- 
i.^'<,  fell  an  early  \ictim  to  his  own  unhappy  principles  and 

WiUiin  four  years  after  he  had  declared  his  unwillingness 
to  incfease  the  nutnber  of  scribblers  in  rhyme,  he  thus  ac- 
knowledged the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  liis  mind 
upon  that  subject :  — 

Whethor  a  blessinjj  or  a  curso, 
Mv  rattle  w  tJic  love  of  verse. 
Some  fancied  parta  and  cniuhitioii, 
WhicJi  ritill  aspires  to  reputation, 
Made  inf«uit  fancy  plnnie  her  lli«rl»t, 
And  held  the  laurel  full  to  si^ht. 
For  vanity,  the  poet's  j»in, 
Had  ta'en  possession  all  within; 
And  he  wliosc  brain  is  verse-|M>sdCsscd, 
Is  in  himself  as  hijjhlv  blos-;ed 
As  he  whose  linos  und  circles  vie 
With  Heaven's  direction  of  the  sky. 
VOL.  I.  5 
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Howe'er  the  river  rolla  its  tides, 

The  cork  upon  the  surface  rides; 

And  on  ink's  ocean,  lin;iidy  buoyed, 

The  cork  of  vaiii^  is  Lloyd. 

Let  me,  too,  use  the  commoti  cUim, 

And  souae  at  once  upon  my  name, 

Which  acme  have  iloae,  trtth  greater  attesa. 

Who  know  uie  and  who  love  me  leas. 

However  ardent  hia  aspirations  for  fame  may  have  beoi 
at  that  time,  he  expressed  in  this  poem  no  overweening 
expectations  that  the  same  path  would  lead  with  equal 
certainty  to  fortune. 

However  naiTOwly  I  look 

In  Phntbus'a  vahrem  book, 

1  cannot  Irom  inquiry  And 

Pools  had  much  to  leave  behind. 

They  had  a  cqtyhold  estate 

In  lands  which  they  tliemselvcs  create ; 

A  foolish  title  to  aJbuTilain, 

A  right  of  common  in  a  movniain, 

Colman,  who  had  already  produced  a  popular  farce,  and 
whose  well-known  comedy  of  "The  Jealous  Wife"  wss 
then  on  the  point  of  representation,  had  advised  Uojd  to 
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and  of  sufficient  length  to  form  a  quarto  pamphlet.  It  was 
written  with  his  characteristic  ease,  and  more  than  his  usual 
vigor ;  and  the  subject,  though  trite,  was  one  in  which  what 
was  then  called  "  the  Town  took  an  interest.  The  criti- 
cal remarks  upon  the  costume  of  the  stage,  and  upon  the 
appearance  of  Banquo's  ghost,  were  more  in  the  spirit  of 
Kemble's  age  than  of  Garrick's  ;  and  he  reprobated  Foote 
with  just  and  honest  indignation  for  the  Ubellous  personali- 
whh  which  his  dramas  were  seasoned,  admirable  in 
kind  as  those  dramas  would  be,  were  it  not  for  this 
monl  sin.  But  though  Uoyd  was  a  good  stage  critic,  he 
nerer  judged  more  rightly  than  when  he  doubted  his  own 
taleots  for  dramatic  composition.  By  Garrick's  favor,  and 
DO  doubt  through  Colman's  friendship,  his  ''Tears  and 
Triumph  of  Parnassus,"  an  occasional  interlude  on  the 
death  of  George  II.  and  the  accession  of  h'ls  successor, — 
and  his  ''  Arcadia,"  a  dramatic  pastoral  on  the  young  king's 
marriage, — were  represented  at  DruryLane:  they  were 
only  not  too  bad  for  rcpreseDtation  in  those  days,  and  would 
baldly  be  deemed  good  enough  for  it  now,  at  the  meanest 
of  the  minor  theatres.  The  flimsiest  of  Metastasio's  Feste 
Teairak  are  not  more  flimsy  in  texture, — the  workman- 
sliip  admits  of  no  comparison ;  and  when  compared  with 
those  masques  by  which  English  poetry  was  enriched  and 
English  taste  reflned,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  James  and 
Charles  tlie  First,  the  degradation  of  the  drama  itself  is  not 
more  apparent. 

But  It  is  not  by  his  worst  perfonnances  that  any  author 
should  be  estimated,  in  whom  there  is  any  tliini;  good. 
These  despicable  pieces  served  Lloyd's  purpose,  by  sup- 
plying his  necessities  for  a  time ;  and  we  may  be  sure  he 
valued  them  at  as  little  as  they  were  worth.  For  he  was 
an  accomplbhed  scholar — a  man  of  great  and  ready 
talents,  with  intellectual  vigor  enough  for  higher  flights  than 
he  ever  essayed,  if  moral  strength  had  not  been  wanting. 
His  greatest  misfortune  was  his  intimacy  with  Churchill ; 
yet  their  friendship^  was  so  sincere  and  generous  on  both 
sides,  that  it  stands  forth  as  the  redeeming  virtue  in  the 
moumfol  hbtory  of  botli. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CHURCHILI^      COWFEB'S   early    politics.      Hia    ADMIRATtOR 
OF  CIIUBCBILL. 

Charles  Chitrchill,  eldest  son  of  the  Rercrend 
Charles.  Churchill,  rccior  of  Roinbam,  near  GravB,  in 
Essex,  and  many  years  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  John's, 
Westminsler,  was  born  in  February,  1731,  in  his  Eitber's 
house,  in  Vine  Street.  At  about  eight  years  of  age,  be 
was  sent  lo  Wcstniiiisier  as  a  day-boy,  his  father  assisting 
his  education  at  home;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  went 
into  the  college  there,  as  head  of  his  election.  There  is  a 
foolish  story,  iliat  when  he  should  have  been  elected  ftnni 
that  foundation  to  one  of  (he  universities,  instead  of  making 
nroper  replies  to  the  questions  ])ropoundcd  to  him,  be 
latinclied  out  into  satirical  remarks  upon  the  abilities  of  the 
person  who  examined  liim.  Another  story,  which  has  just 
as  litdo  truth  in  it,  is  that  he  was  rejected  at  Oxibrd,  od 
I  of  \m  r!i;|]ciency  in  Latin  and   Greek.     No  such 
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remaining  with  his  father  about  twelve  months,  during 
^  hich  time  his  conduct  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  regu- 
lar and  domestic,  he  removed  to  Sunderland,  influenced,  it 
is  said,  by  family  reasons ;  but  it  is  not  known  what  those 
reasons  were,  nor  by  what  resources  he  was  supported. 
There,  it  b  added,  almost  the  whole  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  his  favorite  poetical  amusements,  till  feeling  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  professional  studies,  that  he  might  be  quah- 
6ed  for  holy  orders,  he  pursued  them  for  about  two  years 
with  indefatigable  diligence ;  and  then,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  returned  to  London,  to  take  possession  of  a  small 
property  in  right  of  his  wife.  At  the  canonical  age.  Bishop 
Willes  (of  Bath  and  Wells)  ordained  him  deacon  upon  the 
curacy  of  Cadbury,*''  in  Somersetshire  ;  thither  he  immedi- 
ately lenioved ;  and  there  he  is  said  to  have  carefully  dis- 
cbarffed  the  duties  of  his  calling,  till,  b  1756,  Bishop 
Sbenock  ordained  him  priest,  and  he  migrated  to  his  father's 
curacy  at  Kainham.  On  both  occasions,  the  want  of  a 
d€*grc?e  was  dispensed  with,  on  tlie  strength  of  his  good 
character  and  his  reputation  for  learning. 

Tlie  cares  of  a  family  were  now  pressing  on  him  ;  he 
opened  a  scliool.  and  obtained,  in  a  short  time,  as  much 
encouragement  as  could  be  expected  in  a  place  not  advan- 
lai^eou>ly  situated  for  such  aif  undertaking.  This  was  the 
most  disagreeable  pursuit  in  w  hich  he  had  ever  been  en- 

'  Whether  North  or  SouUi.  I  do  not  find  statt^d.  The  incumbent, 
Mr.  Baik>y,  is  spoken  of  as  his  friend. 

Dr  Anderson  i^ays,  **  His  first  provision  in  the  church  was  a  curacy 
«*f  th:rtj  {x>unds  a  ^-i-ar  in  Wales,  to  which  renioU'  part  of  the  kingdom 
b«'  rrtin*d  with  his  wife,  and  ap]died  hiiiis«'lf  to  the  duties  of  his  station 
vitb  assiduity  and  cheerfulness,  liis  behavior  grained  him  the  love. 
UNi  estt-em  of  his  parishioners ;  and  his  sermons,  though  somewhat 
nist-il  above  the  level  of  his  audience,  were  commend«*d  and  followed. 
Bot.  bi-inir  prompted  to  engage  in  trade,  to  add  to  his  income,  he  kept 
i  cider  warehoust*,  with  a  view  of  vending  that  commoihtv  in  the 
oei,jhboring  country.  In  a  short  time,  he  experienced  the  folly  of  tliis 
d«  Tniif»n  frr-m  his  clerical  profession,  and  a  kind  of  rural  bankruptcy 
•oon  followed.'* 

The  list  editor  of  Churchill's  po«  ms  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
truth  i<f  this  stati'uient,  which  has  often  been  r«*|K'al»d  ;  but  he  could 
find  n-i  mention  of  any  such  circuni'^lsmce  in  tiif  family  pa]H»rs  which 
•vrr  put  inl»>  his  hands,  and  had  every  reas«»n,  he  says,  to  believe  that 
Cwibury  and  llainham  were  the  only  country  churches  in  which 
ChurcluU  ever  officiated  as  curate. 

5* 
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gaged,  and  he  used  to  say  that  nothing  but  the  heattfelt- 
consciousness  (liat  lie  was  doing  his  duty,  could  have  sup- 

Eoned  liim  througii  it.  Tlie  iiial  was  not  long.  In  1758, 
is  good  fatlier  (iie<l,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  mem- 
ory, the  ]iaiishioneTS  of  St.  John's  elected  the  son  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  their  curacy  and  lectureship.  According  to 
his  last  editor,  this  honorable  testimony  to  his  lather's  woitb 
and  to  his  own  character,  became  with  him  an  additiooal 
incentive  for  persevering  in  the  upright  course  which  be 
had  hitherto  pursued.  He  engaged  again  in  the  buaness 
of  tuition,  but  in  a  way  which  exempted  him  &om  any 
responsibility  or  anxieties,  giving  "  lessons  in  the  EnglisD 
tongue  to  Ihc  young  ladies  at  Mrs.  Dennis's  boarding-school, 
in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury ;  and  attending  several 
young  gentlemen,  who,  having  acquired  competent  skill  io 
the  dead  languages,  were  desirous  of  receiving  some  ask- 
ance in  forming  their  taste  and  directing  their  studies  with 
respect  to  the  classical  authors  of  antiquity."  The  aame 
biographer  says,  diat  he  peribrmed  his  parochial  duties  at 
this  time  with  the  utmost  punctuality,  and  that  Id  the  pulpit, 
he  was  plain,  rational,  ana  emphatic. 

He.  Iiowevcr.  desciihcs  himself  as  an  inert  pastor  and 
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(eel  craTings  of  an  ambition  for  which  in  that  profession 
iliere  was  no  scope ;  lie  disUked  what  was  to  him  its  drudge- 

S,  and  perhaps  was  becoming  impatient  of  its  restraints. 
e  had  also  causes  for  serious  unhappiness  in  the  temper 
and  conduct  of  his  wife,  who  had  equal  or  more  reason  for 
oomplaint  on  a  similar  score ;  and  their  joint  imprudence 
occasioned  a  growing  weight   of  embarrassments,  which 
bioiight  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  so  that  he  Uved  in  con- 
stant fear  of  an  arrest,  and  was  compelled  to  secrete  him- 
self from  h'ls  creditors.     How  deeply  he  felt  the  misery  of 
9iich  t  condition  he  has  himself  thus  forcibly  expressed :  — 

And  at  this  hotir  those  wounds  afresh  I  feci, 

Which  nor  prosperity  nor  time  can  heal ; 

TboK  wounds,  which  fate  severely  hath  decreed, 

Ueotioaed,  or  thought  of,  must  forever  bleed ; 

Those  wounds,  whicii  humbled  ull  that  pride  of  man 

Which  brings  such  niijjiity  aid  to  virtue's  plan. 

Once,  awed  by  fortimc*s  most  oppressive  frown, 

By  lc?al  rapine  to  tiic  earth  bowed  down, 

My  credit  at  last  {jiwp,  my  st-ite  uiidono, 

Treijiblinjr  lo  meet  the  shock  I  could  not  shun, 

Virtue  jjiivo  way,  and  black  despair  prevailed. 

iSinkinir  benenth  the  storm,  my  spirits  failed, 

Like  Peters  faitli ;  but  one,  a  friend  indeed, 

(May  all  tllstresri  rind  such  in  time  of  need  !) 

One  kind,  j^ood  man,  in  act,  in  word,  in  thought. 

By  virtue  fpiided,  and  by  wisd'»ni  tauirlit, 

Ii:ii;'o  of  Him  whom  Christniiis  should  adore, 

Stretched  forth  his  Iiimd,  and  broiii^ht  me  safe  to  shore. 

Trial -'kind,  good  inair'  was  Dr.  Lloyd,  who  interposed 

*  ith  the  creditors,  persuaded  them  to  accept  of  five  shillings 

in  the  |)ound,  and  advanced  part  of  the  sum  recptirod  for 

^Arriratini:  him  upon  this  composition.     It  is  certain  that 

it  woul.l  not  have  thus  come  forward  as  Churchill's  friend, 

iiiilcv  ho  had  seen  in  him  much   more  to  admire  and  love, 

a«  well  as  to  pity  and  excuse,  than  there  then  was  to  con- 

'iemn.     One  consequence  of  ChurchilTs    appointment  to 

ihe  curacv  of  St.  John's,  had  ham  the  renewal  of  his  ao- 

quaintance  with  Ijloyd  the  son  ;  more  than  an  acquaintance 

it  could  not  have  hecn  at  school,  hocause  there  was  a  dif- 

C.a^nceof  two  yearn'  standini;  between  them  ;  it  now  ripened 

iuto  friendship,  and  this  also  may  be  concluded  that  the 
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fnllior,  nt  tlib  lime,  snw  no  evil  to  be  apprehended  {tC^"* 
tiMtir  intimacy.  He  knew  what  the  ehaiacter  of  the  h*^ 
liDil  iH^eii,  and  no  one  could  foresee  the  change  which  its' 
about  to  take  )>laco  in  the  man. 

But  two  muu  who  were  botli  conscious  of  talents,  aiif 
bitiouH  of  dlstiiK-litm,  niid  dlscontenied  witli  tlicir  situationf 
in  life,  wuru  diuigcroiis  companions  for  each  other.  Had 
Mlher  of  thuni  been  blessed  with  moral  strength  and  tntb 
reli>;i(His  {trinciitles,  by  which  alone  such  strength  can  he 
n-iidcn-d  secure,  boti)  might,  probably,  at  this  crisis  han 
Imi'u  sitvi'd.  itut  Ijloyd  had  led  a  licentious  life;  and 
('hun-hill  was  iH-gimiinj;,  in  place  of  that  faith  whereby  our 
lm|i|iin('ss  ln^re  and  lieteaftcr  is  assured,  to  entertain  a  sys- 
tfiuof  citrtlily  null  sensual  philosophy,  which,  if  it  has  since 
Ufii  more  ins«iK<tilly  a\'owcd  in  this  country,  has  not  yet 
Ihiii  displayed  with  such  flagitious  profligacy  as  in  those 
days.  At  what  time  he  becaiuc  a  speculative  infidel  is  not 
known ;  but  it  appears  that  there  had  been  no  open  im- 
nuiniliiy  iu  Ium  t-tiuduet  before  his  embarrassments,  nor  any 
euu<tf  III!'  !<iis[i('i'(iiig  it.  Pecuniary  distress  seems,  by  his 
own  ifslituuny,  lo  have  made  liiiu  first  plunge  into  excesses ; 
ami  the  urr.uii;iiiiont  which  relieved  had  not  die  elfect  of 
nvbiiiiiiii;;  him.  (>ni-c  having  relaxed  the  bonds  of  selt 
rt'sli';iiiit,  hii  broke  louse.  His  lioinc  then  became  a  scene 
of  ciiiiiimial  di^ii-ord  whenever  he  returned  to  it ;  just  but 
irriiiiliiij;   ri'iHoiiclic/^   provoked  liim  to   reci'iml nation,   for 
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The  characters  are  said  to  have  been  "  nervously  drawn, 

Wdly  colored,   and   nicely   discriminated:"  that   it  was 

pagnant  and  sarcastic  may  be  easily  believed ;  but  it  was 

soposonal,  and  probably  indeed  so  libellous,  that  the  law- 

jer  whose  opinion  was  taken  upon  it,  pronounced  that  it 

cooU  not  be  printed  without  danger  of  a  prosecution.    This 

f      iBoood  disappointment  made  him  seek  for  a  safer  subject, 

ind  ooe  of  more  general  interest.     Lloyd's  recent  success 

wilh  "The  Actor"  sugjrested  the  thought  of"  The  Rosci- 

•d;"  and  after  two  months'  close  attendance  at  the  theatres, 

Churchill  completed  that  poem.     He  offered  it  to  several 

Iwoksellers,  but  none  could  be  found  to  give  him  five  guin- 

ns, which  he  had  fixed  upon  as  its  price.     On  this  occasion, 

h(iwe?er,  he  confided  in  his  own  opinion  of  its  merit,  and  in 

that  of  the  fiiends  to  whom  it  had  been  shown  ;  and  relying 

tlso  upon  the  attractiveness  of  the  subject,  he  ventured  to 

publish  it  on  his  own  account,  which,  in  his  circumstances, 

^  DO  trifling  hazard.     It  was  published  in  March,  1761, 

without  tiie  autiior's  name. 

The  Rosciad  is  said  to  have  occasioned  a  greater  sensa- 
tion in  the  public  mind  than  had  ever  before  been  excited 
hy  any  poetical  performance.  If  this  were  to  be  literally 
understood,  a  severer  reproach  could  not  be  cast  u}X)n  the 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  British  nation.  When  the  Progress 
of  PoetT}'  and  the  Bard  were  ])ul)]islicd,  four  years  before, 
the  reviewers  regretted  that  Gray  should  choose  thus  to 
s^k  for  fame  among  the  learned,  and  exert  his  talents  in 
efibrts  which,  "  at  best,  could  amuse  only  the  few,  instead 
of  studying  the  people;"  and  they  presumed  he  would  not 
he  ^aily  disappointed  if  he  found  the  public  backward  in 
coimnending  a  performance  not  entirely  suited  to  their  ap- 
prehensions.* Collinses  *^Odes"  were  at  that  verj'  time 
covered  with  dust  and  cohwebs  in  the  warehouse  of  the 
unlucky  publisher.  And  we  are  told,  that  when  Cliurchill 
affixed  his  name  to  the  second  edition  of  "  The  Rosciad," 
"he  sprang,  at  one  bound,  fmm  the  most  perfect  obscurity 
to  llie  first  rank  in  literar}'  fame!"  —  Fame  were  indeed  a 
hubble  if  it  could  spring  up  so  suddenly,  and  burst  so 
soon! 

*  Monthly  Review,  Sept.  ^757. 
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Th^poeni,  on  iis  first  appearance,  was  ascribed,  in  "the 
Critica)  Review,''  lo  Lloyd,  wiili  a  de[(ree  of  confidence 
in  t)K<  critic's  own  clisceinaient,  and  of  jiersonal  insolence 
wliicli  has  not  often  bcon  surpassed  by  any  modem  profes- 
sor of  the  ungentle  craft.  It  was  not  in  any  spirit  of  emit- 
lation,  still  loss  of  rivalry,  that  Churchill  had  entered  upon 
the  same  field  as  his  friend,  nor  is  it  to  be  believed  tbtt 
Iitoyd  partook,  even  for  a  moment,  of  any  feeling  akin  to 
envy.  The  poem  hud  no  sooner  been  ascribed  to  him  than 
he  disclaimed  it,  by  an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper'^ 
and  when  it  was  owned  by  Churchill,  he  generously  anA 
publicly  acknowledfjed  his  own  inferiority. 

For  mo,  wlio  klior  with  poetic  sin, 
Wlio  otte.n  woo  Uio  Muse  I  cannot  win, 
Whom  Pleasure  fm«t  a  willinv  poet  made. 
And  Folly  spuitcd,  by  takin<r  up  the  trade, 
I'Icased  I  beliold  Biiperior  genius  shine. 
Nor,  tjnj^itl  nilJi  envy,  vriSt  that  genius  mine ; 
To  Churchill's  inuso  can  bow  with  decent  awe. 
Admire  his  mode,  nor  make  tJiat  mode  my  law ; 
Hath  may  perhaps  have  various  powers  to  please; 
Be  his  tlio  strength  of  numbeis,  mine  the  caae. 
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lad  froni  the  profits  of  the  two  he  paid  up  his  creditors  to 

the  full  amount  of  those  dehts  for  which  he  had  com- 

^otuided,   properly   considering  that   the   legal   discharge 

tould  only  be  considered  as  conditionally  a  moral  one. 

This  was  consistent  with  the  generosity  and  straight-forward 

ittoltoess  of  h'ls  character.     But  neitner  he  nor  Lloyd  was 

^pj ;  they  had  commenced  authors  by  profession  about 

dte  same  time ;  and  as  the  one  had  renounced  his  scholastic 

(Oiplo3rmenty  the  other  threw  off  the  restraints  of  his  order, 

^  IS  if  to  show  his  contempt  for  it,  appeared  in  a  gold* 

'aced  n-aistcoat,  a  gold-laced  hat,  and  ruffles.     Both  had 

'dpidly  attained  the  celebrity  they  desired ;  the  one  had  no 

'ppretiension  that  poverty  would  ever  overtake  him  in  his 

pourse,  and  the  other  had  opened  for  himself  a  source  of 

ttuniediate  prosperity.     Having  exempted  tlicmselvcs  from 

^Ih;  ordinary  business  and  ordinary  duties  of  life,  they  lived 

*s  if  present  gratification  were  their  sole  object.     Those 

^Iv)  had  been  wounded  by  Churchill's  satires,  revcMiged 

uii.niselves  now  by  attacking  him  in  his  moral  character, 

^hiw  alone  he  was  vulnerable;  Lloyd,  whose  name  now 

^as  commonly  associated  with  his,  was  reproached  as  the 

^ipanion    of  his   midnight    excesses ;    and    not   enemies 

aW.  but  false  friends  also,  who  affected,  if  Wilkes  may  be 

k.licveil,  to  pay  the  highest  compliments   to  their   <^enius, 

*cro  iiK)sl  industrious  in  seizin*^  every  opportunity  of  con- 

<itinirin,;   their  conduct  in  private  life.     '*  These  prudent 

ptTsons  "  savs  the  arch-demairo^xue  of  his  dav,  "  found  a 

wulicious  pleasure  in  propa;j;ating  the  story  of  every  un- 

piard..Hi  hour,  and  in  graiifvinf^  that  ra<'e  after  the   little 

antidotes   of   admired    authors    upon    which    small    wits 

suUi^t.     The  curiosity  of  tlic  town  was  fed  by  these  peo- 

pl-  from  time  to  time  ;  and  every  dull  lecturer  williin  the 

l*ill^  of  mortality,  comforted  himself  that  he  did  not  keep 

siK-h  hours    as  \Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.   Lloyd'/'    Wilkes 

dvl'eiHJ^  **  the  two  Knglish  |)oets,''  as  he  denominates  them, 

M  |»a>>ini^  their  nights  after  the  manner  of  the  fii'st  men 

of  antiquity,  '*  who  knew,*'  he  says,  '*  how  to  redeem  the 

dniinir  hour?  from  Death's  half-hrolher,  an<l   fellow-tyrant, 

•Sicep.'     They  lamented  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 

human  life  ;  but  both  only  served  to  give  a  keener  relish  to 
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their  pleasures,  and  as  ibe  truest  argumBt  not  to  let     ■>/ 

Cioii  of  it   pass  unenjoyed.'*'     Wilkes  oogfat  to't^*** 
wii  that  it  was  anioog  the  philosophen  of  the  [ 
and  not  of  the  sty,  that  the  first  meo  of  antiquity  i 
found! 

But  wlica  Churchill  tliougbt  it  necessary,  in  his  p^X^ 
called  iVight,  to  defend  hinisclf  and  his  friend  against  t-^^ 
attacks,  though  the  defence  in  its  general  tone  was  a  ^Cw* 
once  to  tlie  world,  it  contained  a  mouraful  avowal,  that  ^C-^ 
tiiet  for  tlm  sake  of  drowning  reflection,  each  seeking  iik.  ™ 
otlicr's  sonicty  a  refuge  from  himself.  The  niotto  to  ^ 
iiiece,  "  CoMriiria$  eeekor  orli"  marks  the  simit  m  wfr^*" 
It  was  iwncoived  ;  hut  a  sadder  and  saner  feelmg  was  c^'*** 
fuMud  ill  tlie  opening  lines. 

When  fiics  inault,  and  prudent  friends  dispenw. 

In  pity'H  HtraiiiM,  tlie  worst  of  innolence, 

Oft  Willi  tlio?,  Lloyrf,  I  ateal  an  hour  from  gnct, 

And  in  thy  sncial  converse  find  relief, 

Tho  mi  ml,  nf  eiitlludc  impatient  grown, 

Ijuvuh  Miy  Homiu's  rutlier  than  ber  own. 


wlmi  0xtnini6d  bovM  tfas  piivy  oodncO  on 
Jkankm  oT  No.  45,  havbg  declared  tlmt  Wilkes 
idan  far  the  printiogy  and  Chuichill  nodved  the 
fam  the  salO)  orden  were  given  far  iimiiing 
B  mder  die  genenl  warrant.  He  was  satred  fiom 
f  WTillces's  prasence  of  nund,  lAio  was  b  casiodj 
when  Chuichill   eotarad   the   ioool 


■onuBg,  Mr.  Thompson/'  said  Wilkes  Id  hint, 
does  Im.  Thompson  do?  Does  she  dBne  m  the 
i"  Choiohin  took  the  hint  as  readily  as  it  had 
PSD.  He  replied,  that  Mrs.  Thompson  was  wudng 
» ad  that  he  onlj  came,  far  a  moment,  to  ask  hhn 
dU.  Then  almost  directly  he  took  lus  have,  hasten- 
e,  secured  his  papeis,  retired  mto  the  country,  and 
aD  search.* 

as,  dniing  his  oudawry ,  made  secret  inquiries  whether, 
mb&shed  himself  in  France,  the  French  goTernment 
tkror  him  in  his  measures  far  annoying  his  own. 
ject  was,  that  Churchill  should  join  him  there,  and 
m  as  he  had  done  in  the  North  Briton ;  and  he  was 
that  he  and  his  friend^  might  come  to  France,  and 
I,  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  remam  as  long  there, 
it  he  might  print  there  whatever  he  chose.  ^*  If  I 
Paris,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^'  I  will  not  he 
1  Elngland,  for  I  will  feed  the  papers  from  time  to 

k  iteted  by  Wilkes  himself,  in  hit  second  letter  to  the  Dnke 
o.  Mr.  Almon  says  nothing  of  these  eircomstanees ;  but  as 
'  take  of  eontrasting  his  own  condoet  adrantageoasl/,  M7f> 
'  he  himself  had  left  the  house,  Chorehill  called  there,  bat  Lis 
lus  own  personal  safety  would  not  permit  him  to  stay  a  mo- 
A  more  catch-penny  work  has  seldom  issued  firom  the  press 

^ e  of  a  public  character,  than  Mr.  Almon*s  Memoirs  and 

of  John  Wilkes. 


answer  came  from  the  Duo  de  Praslin,  by  the  king's  orders, 
PoTf  premier  eommis  dts  affaires  etrangires,  in  these  words : 
mx  lUmMtres  Jean  Wilkes  et  Charles  ChurckiU  petmeiU  venir  en 
I  i  Paris  aussi  souvemty  et  pour  autant  de  tssw,  fu*its  le  jmreront 
jBk.  In  the  same  letter  to  his  friend,  agent,  and  ioolf  Mr. 
*j  Cotes,  Wilkes  says,  "  If  government  means  peace  or  fViend- 
I  roe,  and  to  save  tiieir  honor,  I  then  breatlie  no  longer  hoa- 
\nd  between  ourselves,  if  they  would  send  me  ambassador  to 
inople,  it  is  all  I  should  wish.  He  adds,  "  I  think,  however, 
can  never  be  brought  to  this,  though  the  ministry  would  wish 
jiiOQ*s  Con«ipondence,  dbe.  vol.  ii.  53, 54. 
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time  will]  ^11  and  vinegar  against  the  adniinistnitiao.  I 
cannot  express  to  you  how  iiiiicli  1  am  cooTted  liere,  nor 
iiow  pleased  our  incetcrate  enemies  are  will)  'The  Noith 
Briton.' " 

However  much  Wilkes  may  have  been  gratified  by  sudi 
an  ockuuwleil^inciit  of  his  own  iinpQrtance,  it  is  possible 
that  Churchill's  English  feelings  might  have  revolted  at  a 
scheme  which  those  "inveterate  enemies"  tliought  it  tbrir 
interest  to  favor.  He  had  now  become  altogether  a  political 
satirist ;  and  it  was  tlie  sincerity  and  severity  of  those  feel- 
ings which  gave  life  and  vigor  to  his  poonis.  They  followed 
each  oiher  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  extraordinaiy 
success.  No  English  poet  had  ever  enjoyed  so  excessive 
and  so  short-lived  a  |)opulurity ;  and  indeed  no  one  seems 
more  ihoroughly  to  liave  understood  his  own  powers  ;  there 
is  no  indication  in  any  of  his  pieces  diat  he  could  have  done 
any  thing  better  ilian  ilie  thing  be  did.  To  Wilkes,  he 
said,  that  nothing  came' out  till  he  began  to  be  pleased  witb 
it  himself;  but  lo  the  public  be  boasted  of  the  baste  and 
carelessness  with  wliich  his  verses  were  poured  forth. 
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he  (lid  not  consider  that  the  mm  is  rendered  loathsome, 
and  that  the  spices  with  which  the  Pharaohs  and  Potiphars 
were  emhahncd,  wasted  their  sweetness  in  the  catacombs. 
But  in  this  part  of  l)is  conduct  there  was  no  want  of  world- 
W  prudence :  he  was  enriching  himself  by  hasty  writings, 
Kx-  \i-hich  die  immediate  sale  was  in  pro})ortion  to  the  bit- 
tenie^and  personality  of  the  satire;^  and  unscrupulous  as 
this  was,  he  took  care  that  it  should  not  bring  him  within 
mch  of  the  law.     More  sacred  laws  he  set  at  defiance. 
The  parisliioners,  who  had  invited  him  to  succeed  his  father, 
were  compelled,  at  length,  to  lodge  a  fonnal  complaint 
against  him  lor  the  totsd  dereliction  of  his  professional  du- 
ties; and  he  resigned  in  consequence  a  cure  which  he  could 
DO  longer  have  been  suffered  to  retain. 

About  th'is  time  it  was  that  he  became  intimate  with  the 
daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  Westminster,  seduced  her,  and 
prevailed  on  her  to  quit  her  father's  house  and  live  with 
him.  Tliat  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Christian  is  but  too  ap- 
parent, but  his  moral  sense  had  not  been  thoroughly  de- 
praved;— a  fortnight  had  not  elapsed  befoi*e  both  parties 
*tre  stiiick  with  sincure  compunction,  and  through  the 
iMtrresjion  of  a  true  friend,  at  their  entreaty,  the  uniiappy 
|»*:i::Uni  was  rt*ccive(l  by  her  father.  It  is  said  she  would 
J'-Vi*  jin)ve(i  worthy  of  this  parental  forgiveness,  if  an  elder 
^i^i'T  !iii(i  iioi,  by  continual  taunts  and  repmaches,  rendered 
li-  r  !:i'r  X)  ini>c'ral)le,  that  in  absolute  despair  she  threw  her- 
H-'f  u(»on  Churf'hill  for  protection.  Instead  of  inakin«j:  a 
p^l  Itrovi.-io:!  for  her,  which  his  means  wouhl  have  allowed, 
I.',  nrrivod  her  as  his  nii>tress.  Under  all  circumstances, 
it  v\«'ul(l  l)e  'nKlirinn  too  severely  to  call  this  an  aggravation 
•'1  ilv  rriine  :  but  he  attempted  not  to  vindicate  his  conduct, 
^it:;«i  to  him<rlf  or  others.  AVilkes,  who  was  the  mo^;t 
I  illl^riie  of  men,  had  not  in  this  respect  corrupted  his  bet- 

'  U  ^-i^  i:i  Cliurrhiirs  linu'  tlmt  PVi.ti*  madi*  PutFtlio  publisher  say, 
•■  \^iiy.  wii.i  tin-  (Irvil  will  irivc  in<»Tiov  lo  l»»r  t»Id  iliat  Mr.  Siu'h-a-<»iu? 
!•  :  v....  r  i»r  bi  tr.-r  i;iaii  tli;iii  hiiiisi'U'r  No,  no;  lis  ciuilf  ami  clran 
■  .'  ;'  urur.".  A  ir>i..(|  sMiisinir  H:iliri'  now.  well  |K»wili-rtfl  with  {mt- 
•  1.  :■■  ;»>  r,  r\^\i\  sr.i.siiird  with  thf  spirit  of  party,  that  tliMM"r,.-*hrs  a 
'  ■.-;•.  .;.  I- rii.iri'-trr.and  >inks  iiiin  hrl<»w  i>iir  own  Uvi'l ;  thcn.tlM-n, 
••  -  art-  pltasrd  ;  Ihoii  we  ehuckiL-  and  grin,  and  to.->«  Uio  half-rrown  on 
L«  I'.iiiul-  r.  ' 
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■K  nuuie;  aiul,  if  all  bis  other  wiitings  ven  forgotten,  ibe 
fines  b  which  he  expressed  his  compunctioii,  would  deserve 
alwars  lo  be  temembered.  '^kj  ue  in  s  poem  called  the 
*'  Coafereoce,"  in  which  an  imagmaiy  Irad  and  himself  an 
the  intertocuUxs. 


It,  Hath  Xatnre  (strange  and  i 
XHadnguHbed  tbeemnimU 


wild  conceit  i^  pride !) 


thy  boMni  brigtiter  glow, 
Or  from  a  ■pring  more  pore  cbth  action  flow  ? 
Is  not  thj  soul  bound  with  tbose  very  chains 
Wliich  snackle  us  ?  or  is  that  self  which  teigna 
O'er  kings  and  beggais,  which  in  all  we  see 
Host  stronr  and  sovereign,  oolj  weak  in  Ihw? 
Fond  man,  Dflliere  it  not!     Expenenca  tells 
Tia  not  t}iy  virtue,  but  thj  pride  idiek. 
Think,  —  and  for  once  lay  by  thy  lawleo  pen, — 
Think,  and  confess  thyself  like  other  men ; 
Think  but  one  hour,  and  to  thy  conBcience  led 
By  Reason's  hand,  bow  down  and  bang  thr  head : 
Tnink  on  thy  private  life  ;  recall  thy  youtn. 
View  thyaelf  now,  and  own,  with  strictest  truth, 
That  self  hath  drawn  thee  from  fair  viitne's  way, 
Farther  than  folly  would  hare  dared  to  atiay. 
And  that  the  tateuls  liberal  Nature  gave 
To  make  thee  free,  have  made  thee  more  a  alava 
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Anned  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  vengeance  pass, 
And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection's  j^lass, — 
The  mind,  H'hich  starting  heaves  the  heurt-fclt  groan. 
And  hates  that  fonn  she  knows  to  bQ  her  owil 

Enough  of  this.    Let  private  sorrows  rest: 
As  to  the  public,  I  dare  stind  tiic  test ; 
Dare  proudly  boast,  I  feel  no  wish  above 
The  good  of  England,  and  my  countiy's  love.^^ 

This  passage  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  both  in  its  con* 
fessioii  of  remorse,  and  in  'its  proud  profession  of  political 
iDiegnt\'.  In  the  same  poem,  ilie  author  imprecates  upon 
h'unseif.  as  a  curse,  that  if  he  should  desert  his  party,  he 
might  feii^n  a  fiedse  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God^  and  use  His 
Dame  for  some  base  private  end, 

though  to  His  service  deeply  tied 


By  sacred  oaths,  and  more  by  will  allied.ii 

Fonnerly,  lie  had  intimated  unequivocally,  that  when  he 
\\\\\  ilirown  off  tiie  sjown,  he  had  tlirown  of  with  it  his 
Wiivf  in  revelation  ;  '*-  hut  from  tliese  expressions,  it  may 
l-c  lioped  that  a  sense  of  i^iilt  had  now  brought  him  to  a 
b«.:ti  r  «itate  of  mind.  Cliurchill  was  no  hypocrite ;  his 
fiKpi  r  led  him  at  all  times  rather  to  defy  public  opinion 
V  Hi)  detlT  to  it  ;  and  he  was  too  honest,  either  to  assume  a 
^inue  that  he  had  not,  or  to  affect  an  impious  hardihood 
\fci.t.n  conscience  troubled  him. 

Cow|HT  had  a  higher  opinion  of  Churchill  than  of  any 
oilu  r  contein])orary  writer.  ^*  It  is,a  great  thing,"  he  said, 
••  I.)  b<.'  indeed  a  j)oet,  and  docs  not  happen  to  more  than 
Mil'  man  in  a  century  ;  but  Churchill,  th<3  £;reat  Churchill, 
f!.-rrve»l  that  name."  *'**  —  "  It  is  an  affair,"  said  he,  **  of 
\vT\  llitk  consequence,  perhaps,  to  the  well-being  of  man- 

»  Confcrt  ncc,  v.  1-3-202,  213—240.  »  V.  253. 

"  hlrssod  are  the  souls  which  know 

TliojM*  plrasurt-H  whit^h  from  true  conversion  flow, 
IVhfthtr  to  llrason,  irho  now  rules  mtj  breast^ 
Or  lo  pure  faitli,  like  Lytlcllon  niid  West. 

Proyhecy  of  Famine ,  v.  229 — ^232. 

"  Letter  to  Mr.  Unwin. 
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kind  ;  but  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  be  died  so  soon. 
Those  words  of  Virgil,  upon  the  immature  death  of  Mar- 
cellus,  might  serve  for  his  epitaph : 


Cowper  made  him,  more  than  any  other  writer,  ht9 
model.  No  two  poets  could  be  more  unhke  each  other  in 
habits,  temper,  and  disposition.  Their  only  sympathy 
was  in  a  spirit  of  indignation,  taking  in  both  the  foim  of 
satire,  but  which  the  one  directed  against  individuals,  for 
what  he  deemed  their  political  turpitude,  or  for  offence 
given  to  himself  or  his  friends ;  the  other,  against  the  pre- 
vailing sins  and  errors  of  the  age.  Churchill's  object  WIS 
to  annoy  those  whom  he  disliked  ;  Cowper's,  to  exhort  and 
reclaim  his  fellow-creatures.  He,  however,  found  some- 
thing so  congenial  to  his  own  taste  and  sentiments  in  the 
strength  and  manliness  of  Churchill's  poetry,  the  generous 
love  of  liberty  which  it  breathed,  and  its  general  Vme  of 
morals,  that  its  venom  and  virulence  seem  to  have  given 
him  no  displeasure.     No  doubt  he  tliought  that  the  prino* 
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which  had  the  honor  to  be  popular."^^  —  It  is  to  be  wished 
these  could  be  discovered ;  for  the  ballad  is  a  species  of 
cocnpositioo  which  he  tells  us  he  was  ever  fond  of,  and  to 
which,  more  than  to  any  other,  he  should  have  addicted 
IwDsdf,  if  graver  matters  had  not  called  him  another  way. 
He  inherited  a  taste  for  it,  he  said,  fiom  his  father,  who 
SQoceeded  well  in  it  himself,  and  who  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  best  pieces  in  that  kind  were  produced.^^ 

In  another  letter,^^  he  says  to  Mr.  Hill,  ^'I  recollect 
tint,  in  those  happier  days  when  you  and  I  could  spend 
ov  erening  in  enumerating  victories  and  acquisitions  that 
seemed  to  follow  each  other  in  a  continued  series,  there 
VIS  some  pleasure  in  hearing  a  politician;  and  a  man 
im^  talk  away  upon  so  entertaining  a  subject  without 
fknger  d*  becoming  tiresome  to  others,  or  incurring  wea- 
lioess  himself.  When  poor  Bob  White  brought  in  the 
aews  of  Bosca wen's  success  off  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
how  did  I  leap  for  joy  !  When  Hawke  demolished  Con- 
fianS;  I  was  still  more  transported.  But  nothing  could 
express  my  rapture  when  Wolfe  made  the  conquest  of 
Quebec." 

Xo  intimacy,  however,  appears  to  have  subsisted  be- 
tween Cowper  and  Churchill,  notwithstanding  these  points 
of  sympathy,  and  their  acquaintance  at  school,  though  they 
were  of  the  same  standing  there.  Churchill  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Nonsense  Club ;  and  when  he  threw  him- 
selt'upon  the  town,  he  connected  himself  with  associates  of 
a  much  woree  description  than  his  old  schoolfellows.  He 
clung  to  Lloyd  indeed,  and  Lloyd  to  him.  Thornton  and 
Colman  made  common  cause  with  them  as  men  of  letters ; 
but  diough  not  remarkable  for  pmdencc  themselves,  they 
w«re  discreet  enough  not  to  join  in  their  orgies,  and  were 
bv  no  means  inclined  to  fonn  any  intimate  connection  with 
^^ilkes  after  he  had  declared  war  against  tlie  government. 
WilKes,  moreover,  thought  ill  of  Thornton  ;  his  own  vices 
were  so  open  and  notorious,  that  no  room  was  left  for  any 
one  to  think  worae  of  him  than  he  had  proclaimed  himself 

"  I^ttor  to  Mr.  Ncwlon,  Dec.  4,  l7ol. 
>»  To  Mr.  Unwiii,  Aug.  4, 1783. 
»•  January  3, 1782. 
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to  be:  but  ill  opinion  implies  dislike,  and  dislikes  ara 
generally  mnlual.  And  Colman  was  as  much  attached 
to  Ttiornton,  us  Churchill '  to  Wilkes,  and  as  Lloyd  to 
Churchill. 

The  same  reasons,  probably,  withheld  Cowper  fiom 
fonning  an  intimacy  with  Churchill,  sincerely  as  he  ad- 
mired his  talents.  His  constitution  could  not  have  with- 
stood (he  excesses  which  Churchill  braved  in  the  strength 
of  a  robust  fratne,  and  boasted  of  wtlh  the  audacity  of  a 
mind  little  less  vain  than  it  was  vigorous.  Cowper^  bead 
could  have  bomc  wine  as  well ; "  but  bis  health  required 
him  to  keep  regular  hours,  and  his  disposition  inclined  him 
to  a  ijuict  life.  His  finer  nature  would  have  revolted  bum 
Churchill's  coarseness ;  and  if  he  could  have  endured  the 
conversation  of  Wilkes  in  society  where  Wilkes  was  under 
no  restraint,  (whk:h  is  not  to  be  supposed,)  it  would  have 
been  ruinous  for  biin,  with  the  prt>spects  which  he  dien  eu- 
icnained,  to  have  brought  upon  himself  the  imputauoo  of 
being  a  Wilkttc. 

It  w.is  by  the  acrimony  and  pei^onality  of  his  satire, 
that  Cliurcliill  made  his  fortune  as  a  poet.  Wlien  be 
scd  from  players  io  politicians,  —  from  (he  tliealre  to  the 
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k  bad  the  least  sale.  The  fault  was  never  repeated.  He 
made  haj  while  the  sun  shone,  writing  as  fast  as  ti;ie  im-* 
{MiUe  nM>ved  him,  and  publishing  as  fast  as  he  wrote!  No 
man  knew  better  that  thougli  the  capability  of  becoming  a 
poet  is  the  gift  pf  nature,  Uie  art  of  poetry  requires  no  or- 
dnary  pains ;  but  he  submitted  to  none  iiimself.  Blotting 
ind  correcting  were  his  abhorrence ;  he  said  it  was  *<  like 
coning  away  one's  own  flesh."  The  energetic  expression 
vas  remembered  by  his  publisher,  and  by  him  repeated  to 
Ur.  D*lsraeli ;  who  heard  (probably  from  the  same  authen- 
tic source)  "  that  after  a  successful  work,  he  usually  precip- 
itated the  publication  of  another,  relying  on  its  crudeness 
being  passed  x>ver  by  the  public  curiosity  which  was  excited 
bf  its  better  brother.  He  called  this  getting  double  pay. 
But  Churchill,"  says  Mr.  D'Isracli,  "  was  spendthrift  of 
fame,  and  enjoyed  all  his  revenue  while  he  lived.  Pos- 
terity owes  him  little,  and  pay^him  nothing."  ^^ 

His  satires,  indeed,  would  have  slept,  perhaps,  with  their 
hcroe«i,  if  they  had  not  been  luckily  included  in  Bells 
edition  of  the  Urilish  Poets,  —  the  first  general  collection, 
*hicti,  tljough  made  with  little  jud<;iiient,  and  loss  kiiowl- 
o<kc,  has  been  followed  in  this  respect  by  subsequent  col- 
lections, Johnson's  only  excepted  ;  but  in  the  supplement 
to  Johnson's,  Churchill  was  included,  and  is  now  considered 
a^  a  n?gular  member  of  the  corporation  of  poets.  To  this 
n-nk  he  is  fairly  entitled.  And  thou^rU  it  micrlit  seem  that 
iii*  poems,  for  their  subjects'  sake,  might  properly  be  rele- 
iTiifd  amoni:  tiiosc  w  hich  fonnerlv  used,  from  time  to  lime, 
tri  be  collected  under  the  title  of  State-Poems,  they  are 
ttx)  j^owl  for  this.  Manly  sense  is  their  characteristic,  de- 
ri\inL'  >lreni:th  of  expression  from  indignation  ;  and  they 
contain  redeeming  passages  of  sound  morality  and  pemia- 
nrnt  imth.  No  such  ingredients  enter  into  the  old  collec- 
twns :  there,  indeed,  much  occasional  vigor  is  to  be  foiuid, 
ind  wit  in  abundance;  but  to  characterize  them  generally 
ij  libellous  and  malignant  would  be  to  employ  weak  and 
:nad»  f]uate  words :  tliey  are  receptacles  of  ordure  and 
VL-n.^Mi.     Such  collections  must  be  consulted  by  those  who 

"  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  VJl^  edit.  l^tUJ, 
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would  thoroughly  understand  the  history  and  the  a^nt  li  C 
times  to  which  they  belong  :  Churchill  kIso  will  have  xc 
readers  of  that  class ;  but  he  will  have  moK  among  ti 
students  of  English  poetiy  and  of  English  literatuie. 

While  Churchill,  having  honorably  discharged  his  debt 
was  niakbg  a  provision  for  his  femily  from  the  produce  • 
his  rapid  pen,  Lloyd,  whose  facility  in  conjpositioo  w 
equal,  who  stood  high  in  reputation,  whose  talents  wen  < 
no  common  order,  and  whose  industry  never  shrunk  fn 
its  daily  task,  was  sinking  lower  and  lower  as  a  literi 
drudge.  After  conducting  the  poetical  department  of 
periodical  publlcatioD,  entitled  the  Library,  and  publiiUi 
a  quarto  volume  of  poems,  ibr  which  he  obtaioed  a  coM 
erable  number  of  subsciihers,  he  engaged  to  edit  the  > 
James's  Magazine,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
September,  1763,  with  bis  name  on  the  cover ;  on  tin 
seems  the  publi^er  insisted^  and  Lloyd,  if  he  did  not  B 
the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  ^  fell  that  of  his  autbari 
Both  counted  upon  the  aid  of  Lloyd's  literary  friends. 

BoOISBLLEa. 

Youll  have  assistance,  and  the  best 

There's  ChurchUl,  —  will  not  Churchill  lend 
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Colman  and  Thornton  both  will  join 
Their  social  hand,  to  strengthen  thine : 
And  when  your  name  appears  in  print, 
Will  Oarrick  ntver  drop  a  hint  ? 

Author. 

Trae,  Fve  indulged  such  hopes  before, 
From  those  you  name,  and  many  more ; 
And  they,  perhaps,  again  will  join 
Their  han^  if  not  ashamed  of  mine. 
Bold  is  the  task  we  undertake : 
The  friends  we  wish,  the  work  must  make ; 
For  wits,  like  adjectives,  are  known 
To  cling  to  that  which  stands  alone. 

ITLbyd  was  dtsappointed  in  the  hopes  of  assistance  which 
tins  publiclv  advertised,  it  was  because  they  could  not 
Mj  be  realized  to  the  desired  extent.  He  received 
« than  might  have  been  expected.  Some  contributions 
n  to  have  come  from  Colman  ;  considerable  ones,  cer- 
ly,  fiora  Thornton  ;  none  from  Churchill,  who  had  no 
J  to  spare,  but  who  assisted  him  more  effectually  in 
iher  way.  The  chief  contributor  was  Charles  Denis, 
rbom  the  first  volume  was  dedicated,  "  in  acknowledg- 
tt  of  favors  received."  Denis  was  an  imitator  of  La- 
aine;  and  upon  this  writer  and  Hall  Stevenson,  Dr. 
Icott,  popularly  kno>\Ti  in  the  last  generation  as  Peter 
lar,  formed  his  style.  Wolcolt  had  more  wit  and  more 
inality ;  but  as  indecency  of  one  kind  was  not  marketa- 
in  his  days  among  the  general  public,  he  seasoned  his 
es  with  another,  and  directed  his  personal  ridicule 
nst  individuals  whose  character  or  station  was  such  that 
vas  in  no  danger  of  receiving  personal  chastisement. 
hie  communication  to  the  St.  James's  Magazine'-^  may 
acribed  to  Cow  per ;  it  is  a  Dissertation  on  the  Modem 
Jj  siji^ned  with  his  initials.  "  A  perfect  Ode,"  composed 
a  the  ironical  directions  therein  given,  is  promised  by 
writer;  and  such  an  ode  appeared  in  a  subsequent 
iber,**  evidently  by  the   same  person,  though   signed 

Vol.  ii.  April,  17G3,  pp.  118—125. 

Vol.  ill.  Nov.  \7CC\,  pp.  \fi7 — 9.  It  is  signed  L. ;  but  L.  is  evidont- 
f  fame  )>orson  as  W.  C,  and  1  have  tnercfore  inserted  Uie  Odo 
ig  the  additioiiAl  notci  to  th'u  volume. 
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with  a  diHercnt  initial.  No  earlier  communication  of  his 
can  be  traced  there ;  and  there  is  none  later,  because  when 
the  ode  appeared  the  ciisis  of  his  fate  was  at  liand. 

The  task  of  supplying  a  monthly  magazine  by  liis  own 
exertions,  with  only  eleemosynary  assistance,  was  too  much 
for  Lloyd,  even  with  all  his  power  of  application  and  facility 
in  composition.  The  publisher  brought  to  his  aid,  in  tlie 
6rst  number,  an  easy  resource,  on  which  probably  both  iiad 
relied.  "  Though  the  audior,"  he  said,  "  had  in  his  pre- 
liminary poem*"  disclaimed  any  assistance  but  the  Bella 
Zicttres,  and  chiefly  depended  upon  tiie  Aluses,  who  are  not 
always  in  a  humor  to  be  propitious  to  tlieir  suitors,  it  wo 
presumed  tliat  it  could  be  neither  unacceptable  to  hiro,  nor 
disagreeable  to  ilie  reader,  to  vary  llie  entertainment,  and 
to  give  the  most  material  occurrences  of  the  month,  both 
foreign  and  domestic."  But  this  was  so  ill  received,  tlut 
it  was  immediately  discontinued.  Bonnell  Thornton  tlien 
came  kindly  to  his  aid.  "  Old  friend,'"**  said  jie,  "give 
me  leave  to  congratulate  your  renders  on  tlie  improvement 
which  you  made  in  your  last  Magazine,  in  not  retailiog 
stale  paragraphs  of  news,  but  supplying  their  places  with 
though  by  so  doing    you   imposed  upon 
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Already^  IJoyd  began  to  feel  the  thraldom  to  which  he 
md  bound  himself.  Even  in  the  second  number,  these 
melaDcboly  lines  are  found :  — 

Oh !  had  it  pleased  my  wiser  betteis 
That  I  had  never  tasted  letters, 
Then  no  Parnassian  maggots,  bred 
Like  fancies  in  a  madman^  head, 
No  graspings  at  an  idle  name, 
No  childish  hope  of  future  fame, 
No  impotence  of  wit,  had  ta'en 
Possession  of  my  muse-struck  brain. 

Or  had  mv  biith,  with  fortune  fit, 
Yamished  the  dunce  or  made  the  wit, 
I  had  not  held  a  shameful  place. 
Nor  letters  paid  me  with  disgrace. 

0  for  a  pittance  of  my  own, 

That  I  might  live  unsought,  unknown, 
Retired  from  all  the  pedant  strife. 
Far  from  the  cares  or  bustling  life ; 
Far  from  the  wits,  the  fools,  the  great, 
And  all  the  little  world  I  hate ! » 

When  the  far  greater  part  of  poor  Lloyd's  poems  shall 
befcrgotten,  as  they  may  be  without  injury  to  his  memory 
€1  to  literature,  the  passages  in  which  he  describes  his  own 
drudgerj'  ought  always  to  be  preserved  for  a  warning :  — 

While  duly  each  revolvinsr  mL»oii, 
Which  often  comes,  God  knows,  too  soon, 
Continual  plagues  my  soul  molest. 
And  Magjijunes  disturb  my  rest ; 
While  scarce  a  night  I  steal  to  bed 
Without  a  couplet  in  my  head  ; 
And  in  the  morning,  when  I  stir, 
Pop  comes  a  Devil  —  "  Copy,  sir  1 " 

1  cannot  strive  with  daring  night 

To  reach  the  brave  Parnassian  height, 

But  at  ite  foot  content  to  stray. 

In  easy,  unambitious  way, 

Pick  up  those  flowers  tiie  Muses  send, 

To  make  a  nosegay  for  my  friend. 

In  short,  I  lay  no  idle  claim 

To  genius  strong  and  noisy  fame ; 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  yo. 

TOL.   I.  7 
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But  you  must  h&ve  ft  fund,  a  mine, 
Prose,  poems,  letlai^  — 

Not  alina! 
An3  here,  my  friend,  I  rest  secuis — 
He  can't  lose  much  irjio's  ilwKja  poor. 
And  if,  OB  DOIT,  through  numbeni  five, 
This  work,  with  plettsurc  kept  aJive, 
Can  still  ita  currency  afford, 
Nor  fear  the  breaking  of  its  hoard, 
Can  pny  you,  as  at  sundry  timsa, 
For  sdf,  per  .Mag,  two  thoiwand  Ajtaat, 
Fram  wjience  ahouM  apprcbenaion  (trow, 
That  ttif  should  luil  wlili  richer  Co  ?  « 
No  doer  of  a  monthly  jrnib, 
Myaelf  (done  a  learned  diA, 
I  aak  my  renders  to  no  treat 
Of  scientific  hiuhcd<iip  meat, 
Nor  Bcck  to  ptea-ie  theatric  triends  • 

WitJi  scraps  of  plnys  and  odda  and  ends." 


Vet  after  this  false  demonstratioa  of  cheerfulaess. 


For  BW,  once  fond  of  aothor-ftme. 
Now  forced  to  bear  its  weight  und  shaoM, 
I  have  no  time  to  run  a  race ; 
A  traveller'fl  my  only  pace. 
They,  whom  their  steeds  nnjaded  bear 
About  Hyde  Park,  to  take  the  air. 
May  frisk  and  prance,  and  ride  their  fill. 
And  go  all  paces,  which  they  will. 
We  hadnuy  tits,  —  nay,  never  smile,  — 
Who  trot  our  stage  of  i/mitf  mile. 
Most  travel  in  a  constant  plan, 
And  ran  our  journey  as  we  can.^ 

The  same  obvious  metaphor  was  continued  m  anotlier 
p^f^i  when  he,  poor  mao,  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of 

bis  stage :  — 

At  first  the  poet  idly  strajrs 

Along  the  greensward  piUh  of  praise, 

TiU  on  his  journejrs  ap  and  down, 

To  see  and  to  be  seen  in  town, 

What  witli  ill-natured  Hings  and  rubs 

Froip  flippant  bucks  and  hackney  scrubs. 

His  toils  through  dust,  tJmiugh  dirt,  through  gravel, 

Take  off  his  appetite  for  travcL 

These  lines  were  written  after  he  had  ceased  to  conduct 
theMa^zine,  and  were  addressed  to  Dr.  Kenrick,  who 
'uoceedcfd  him  as  editor.  Durinjy:  eitrjueen  months  he  had 
cootiuued  to  fulfil  his  monthly  task,  thoujL;h  at  length  in 
^\irh  exhaustion  of  means  and  spirits,  that  he  seems  to  have 
admitte<l  any  communication,  however  worthless,  or  repre- 
lieosibie  in  a  worse  way.  But  his  whole  dependence  had 
Urn  u|xjn  this  adventure.  The  first  paper  with  which 
Thornton  had  supplied  him,  was  one  com)Kxsed  upon  the 
i-Mii^ht  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  if  they  had  as 
nuiny  lives  (according  to  the  common  saying)  as  a  cat, 
^ould  wantonly  thmw  a>vay  the  eight,  however  careful 
MDe  of  ihein  might  be  to  preserve  the  last.  Pursuing  this 
^ocy  through  various  examples,  he  presented  one  which, 
if  it  excited  no  forebodings  in  Lloyd  upon  its  first  perusal, 
nxjst  have  been  recollected  by  him  in  bitterness  at  last. 

»  p.  361. 
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"  Suppose,  again,  (for  there  can  be  no  end  of  such  Uke 
suppositions,)  that  I  am  an  author ;  my  works,  indeed,  I 
flatter  myseir,  will  live  after  me ;  but  though  1  had  all  the 
lives  of  a  cat,  through  each  of  them  1  might  lead  die  life 
of  3  dog.  My  garret  (we  will  say^  has  inspired  me  to  sou 
so  high  as  to  attempt  a  sublime  ode,  cm'  epic  poem.  1  am 
let  down  by  its  want  of  sale :  the  beam  across  my  chamber 
is  very  inviting,  and  at  least  the  bed  cords  are  remaining. 
I  am  afterwards  lowered  to  humble  prose :  my  publisher 
will  not  afibrd  me  small  beer ;  and  I  choose  to  have  my  lill 
of  water  by  a  plunge  into  tlie  river  Thames.  After  ank- 
ing  and  rising,  we  will  suppose,  for  eight  times  alternately, 
1  at  last  sit  down  contented  in  a  jail,  to  supply  copy,  scrap 
by  scrap,  as  the  printer's  litilo  imp  calls  for  it ;  since,  as 
the  proverb  has  it,  '  He  must  needs  go  when  the  devil 
drives.' "  '^ 

In  the  condition  here  described  as  the  last  stage  of  a 
hackney  writer,  Lloyd  found  himself  after  his  failure  with 
tlie  Magazine ;  he  was  arrested  for  debts  contracted  during 
its  progress,  and  it  must  be  presumed  either  that  they  were 
beyond  his  father's  ability  to  discharge,  or  that  his  impru- 
dent habits  were  deemed  incorrigible,  or  that  it  was  hoped 
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the  boobellers  would  employ  him.  Whatever  his  reflec- 
cioDs  mi^it  be,  he  expressed  no  sorrow  for  the  folly  he  had 
committed  in  throw  inir  himself  upon  the  world  as  an  author: 
''confinement  was  irksome  enough,"  he  said,  ''but  not  so 
bid  as  being  usher  at  Westminster."  Yet  this  strain  shows 
that  he  bad  bis  bitter  thoughts : 

The  harlot  muse,  so  passing  gay, 
Bewitehefl  only  to  betray. 
Tliougii,  for  a  while,  with  easy  ftir, 
She  iuiooths  the  rugged  brow  of  care. 
And  laps  the  mind  in  flowery  dreams, 
With  fancy's  transitoiy  gleams ; 
Fond  of  the  nothings  she  bestows, 
Wc  wake,  at  last,  to  real  woes. 
Through  every  age,  in  every  place, 
Consic&r  well  the  poet's  cose ; 
By  turns  protected  and  caressed, 
Defamed,  dependent,  and  distressed. 
The  joke  of  wits,  the  bane  of  slaves. 
The  curse  of  fools,  tlie  butt  of  knaves ; 
TtK)  proud  to  stoop  for  8er\'ile  ends, 
To  lackpy  n)«rue.s  or  flatter  frionds  ; 
Witli  pnxlipTility  to  jrivo, 
Too  careless  of  llie  means  to  live  ; 
The  bubble  fame  intent  to  gain, 
And  yot  too  lazy  to  muintuin ; 
Ho  quits  tiie  world  he  never  prized, 
Piti^vl  by  few,  by  more  despised, 
A  nil  lost  to  friends,  oppressed  by  foes, 
Kinks  to  tiic  nothing  whence  he  rose. 

O  glorious  trade  I  for  wit's  a  trade. 
Where  men  are  mined  more  than  made! 
Let  crjizv  I^e,  He^lected  (iay, 
Tlie  sliatby  Oiway,  Drytlen  grav, 
Tliose  tun<?ful  servants  of  tiie  Nmc, 
(Nut  that  I  blend  tlioir  names  ^'  witli  mine,) 
Repeat  their  lives,  their  works,  tlicir  fame. 
And  teacli  the  world  some  useful  shumc. 

■  Churchill  conncctt-d  it  with  a  far  groat«T  than  any  of  these  :  — 

l\v«Mity  ftJ'"!"*  (if  note 

Stmt  U|>,  and  fniiii  ri'[M)rt  M.vcetia*  (piole. 
Thejr  iiictilUtn  him  a*  it'tn  iihi*  Iiin  name 
W'a*  in  Miinr  iiieiiiinn'  to  iMirtakf  liln  lam«s 
TlHiiifli  Vir;!il,  \va-  lif  livinc,  :n  tlif  olrret 
Mitlil  nil  fiiT  ihi'm,  or  fHTl-ili  In  tho  Klert. 
Hpr  liuiv'  tlir}  rfiiiicn,  and  the  rharer  dlHrlaim  ! 
Virc.l,  and  in  the*  Fin  t !  furbid  it,  fihame  !  -^ 
Hence,  y<-  Tuin  l>o«Hler*,  U>  th«  Flfi-t  rt'|uiir, 
And  a«k,  —  with  bluabed  ask,  — If  Uoyd  1«  there ! 

1  •  imdepndtmett  3G9-40. 
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The  sclieme  (or  releasng  him  by  means  of  a  nibachp- 
tion  failed,  and  was  so  niana^ed,  or  mismaoafed,  as  to  pfO 
duce  a  breacii  willi  Tiiomtoii  and  Colinan,  upon  vnnai, 
especially  the  ibnntr,'''  much  ohioquy  has  been  cast  on 
this  account.  Tlie  Magazine,  liowever,  had  been  di^ 
graced  witii  sio  much  ribaldry  and  rubbish,  and  such  grosdy 
offensive  [lersonalitics  before  it  was  transrerred  to  another 
editor,  tlial  a  regard  to  tlieir  own  character  might  have 
produced  some  coolness  upon  their  )Hut  towards  one  with 
whom  it  was  no  longer  creditable  to  l>e  associated  in  public  . 
Opinion ;  and  as  he  was  connecting  hinisetf  more  closely 
with  Wilkes,  tlicy  may  perhaps  also  have  deemed  it  no 
longer  safe.  Garrick  and  Hogarth  are  in  like  manner 
charged  witii  having  "  coolly  abandoned  him  to  his  fate," 
tliougli  lie  hnd  "  so  frequently  berhymed  and  bepraised 
them."  But  Ilogarlli  was  then  at  open  war  with  Wilkes 
and  Churchill ;  and  Ganick  was  endeavoring  at  that  vciy 
time  to  render  Lloyd  an  essential  service  in  his  own  way, 
by  bringin<!  out  at  Drury  Lane  a  comic  opera,  which  be 
had  manufactured  fniiii  the  French. 

This  piece,  called  "  The  Cujirieious  l^overs,"  was  rep- 
resented for  tlie  first  time  on  llie  ^tli  of  November,  ITti^, 
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vkb  some  applause  ;  its  success  or  failure  was  then  alike 

imiifirent  to  the  unhappy  author ;  for  on  the  4th  of  that 

noatb,  Churchill,  who  had  vrone  to  Boulogne,  there  to  meet 

Wilkes,  was  cut  off  by  a  miliary  fever.     Lloyd  had  been 

appnxed  of  his  dani^ ;  but  when  the  news  of  his  death 

WIS  somewhat  abruptly  announced  to  him  as  he  was  sitting 

itdimer,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sickness,  and  saying, 

''I  shall  follow  poor  Charles,"  took  to  his  bed,  from  which 

he  never  rose  as^ain  ;  dying,  if  ever  man  did,  of  a  broken 

hem.    The  tragedy  did  not  end  here :  Churchiirs  favorite 

Bier,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  much  of  her  brother's 

M«e,  and  spirit,  and  genius,  and  to  have  been  betrothed  to 

Llord.  attended  him  during  his  illness ;  and,  sinking  under 

the  double  loss,  soon  followed  her  brother  and  her  lover  to 

diegnve. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COWPErV     LITF.RARY     AMUSEMrXTS    IX    THE     TEMPLE.       RISE 
AXD  PRiNiRKSS  OF    HIS  IXSANITV,  AS  RELATED  BY  HIMSELF. 

DiRixn  his  residence  in  the  Temple,  Cowper,  though  he 
exerriscd  himself  in  only  the  lighter  branches  of  com|X)si- 
lioo.  look  more  than  ordinary  pains  to  keep  up  his  classical 
kiKwlediro-  While  the  i^reater  ivart  of  iiis  schfX)lfeIlows 
fonjcK  at  Collei^e  (like  their  peers  there)  the  little  they  had 
l'-*amt  at  school,  he,  who  was  ap|)arenlly  an  idler,  and  was 
cuQsidered  such  by  others,  and  perhaps  considered  himself 
».  m-as  unconsciously  prepariii'^  himself  for  the  great  lit- 
erary labor  of  his  life.  « 

He  had  read  throujih  the  Iliad  and  Odvssev  at  West- 
minster  with  Sutton,  afterwanls  Sir  Richard  ;  and  it  is  a 
pfx»f  of  the  j;cxmI  instinct  and  jjjood  scn-^e  which  guided  him 
ia  the  choice  of  his  friends,  that  he  sliould  have  associated 
bini<elf  in  his  private  studies  with  the  youth  of  whom  hii^her 
ei|)crtations  were  formed  than  of  any  of  his  contemiwrarics, 
and  who  was  not  more  ixMuarkablu  for  abilities  and  attain- 
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ments  than  for  his  amiable  manners  and  excclleni  dispositiaa. 
He  went  llirough  the*!!  irooins  again  in  tlie  Teiititle  with  > 
friend,  Alston  by  name,  and  compared  Pope's  translation 
thFOughout  with  the  original.  Tliey  were  not  long  in  di^ 
coveiiii"  "  that  there  is  hardly  the  thing  in  the  woHd  of 
which  Pope  was  so  eiilircly  destitute  as  a  taste  for  Homer ; " 
nevertheless  they  persevered  in  tl)e  comparison,  though  M 
disgusted  at  fiitfiin<;,  "  when  they  looked  for  tlie  slmplicitf 
and  majesty  of  Homer  in  his  Englisli  representation,  pueiilo 
conceits  instead,  extravagant  metapiiota,  and  the  tinsel  of 
modem  embellishment  in  every  possible  position,"  that  tbey 
were  often  on  the  point.of  burning  the  meretricious  veisioa. 
little  less  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  Cowper  reminded  a 
fellow  Templar,  who  bad  been  familiar  with  Alston  and 
hunself,  of  their  Homeric  studies,  and  telling  bim  that  the 
recollection  of  those  studies  had  led  him  to  undertake  his 
own  translation,  he  observed,  "  We  are  strange  creatures, 
my  little  friend ;  every  diing  that  we  do  is  in  reality  im- 
portant, though  half  that  we  do  seems  lo  he  push-pin  :  con- 
sequences follow  that  were  never  dreamt  of."  ' 

Homeric  as  his  taste  was  at  this  lime,  Cowper  nerenb^ 
less  assisted  his  brother  in  translating^  tlic  Henriade  into 
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DO  ippeirance  tliat  he  should  ever  repair  the  damage  by  a 
ivluoe  of  bis  own  getting.     He  began  to  be  a  little  ap- 
pfdieasive  of  ap|iroaching  want ;  and  under  that  apprehen- 
aoD.  laJking  one  day  of  his  afiairs  with  a  friend,  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  if  the  clerk  of  the  journals  of  the 
iluu5e  of  Lords  should  die,  his  kinsman  Major  Cowper, 
vho  had  the  place  in  his  disposal,  would  give  him  the  ap- 
poioliueiit.     "  Wc  both  agreed,"  says  he,  "  that  the  business 
of  tiw  place  being  transacted  in  private  would  exactly  suit 
v:  and  both  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  his  death,  that 
I  nigbt  be  provided  for.     Thus  did  I  covet  what  God  had 
comoanded  me  not  to  covet ;  and  involved  myself  in  still 
deeper  guilt  by  doing  it  in  the  spirit  qf  a  murderer.     It 
plesised  tlie  Lonl  to  give  me  my  heart's  desire,  and  in  it 
ud  with  it  an  immediate  {Hinishment  of  my  crime." 

This  is  a  passage  which  migiit  be  quoted  to  illustrate 
"that  nKXxi  of  mind  which  exa£rgcratcs,  and  still  more 
CTi-atly  mistakes  the  inward  dcpravutioii  of  man."*'  Noth- 
mrcdn  Ik?  more  certain  than  that  when  (Cowper  chose  tiie 
h^  for  \\U  profivssion,  both  his  father  and  hiinst'lf  reckoned 
''pon  tlifir  family  patronage  as  one  reason  for  this  choice, 
la  the  ordinary  and  pn))H?r  course  of  tilings  it  would  be 
lifc«;.med  upon  him.  The  fault  which  Cowper  had  com- 
luhted  (i:rievou<?  enouirh  for  \l<  probable  consequences 
to  be  called  a  sin)  was  that  of  neglt?c-tinij  those  profes- 
Honal  studies  bv  which  he  mi>:lit  not  onlv  have  maintained 
hmi<<'lf  till  the  coniin^eocv  should  fall,  but  nMuler  himself 
•D<itpendcnt  of  it  if  any  unforesccMi  event  should  disappoint 
ill*  rea "enable  expectations.  That  the  wa'^h  whereof  ho 
3r»:u?f.'s  himself  anioimtcd  to  any  ihinir  more  than  what 
<vef\  one  feels  who  l(x>ks  for  promotion  by  seniority,  or  for 
any  other  advanta«:e  accniinsi  upon  the?  decease  of  some 
person  whose  deatii  would  otherwise  be  to  him  a  matter  of 
irxTf}  indirifiTcnci',  is  what  no  one  can  believe.  Common 
niiure  is  not  so  dcju-aved  as  to  fonn  munlenni-j  wishes  for 
fjcb  motives.  But  when  Cowpor  wmte  the  narrative  of 
*hat  have  been  called  "the  most  nimarkahle  and  interest- 
icj  parts  of  his  life,'*  and  dt.'tailed  therein  **  the  exercises 

'  Colehdge'i  Tabic  Talk,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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of  his  mind  iq  regard  to  religion,"  "  for  the  gratificatiaa, 
as  has  been  said,  "  of  his  most  intimate  and  pious  fnendi, 
the  train  of  thought  to  wiiich  lie  was  led  tended  greatly  1 
induce  a  return  o(  the  malady,  over  the  remains  of  whic 
those  injudicious  friends  encouraged  him  thus  to  brood. 

The  clerk  of  the  journals  died,  as  had  probably  bee 
expected,  shortly  afterwards  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  joii 
offices  of  reading  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  commilteeSj  wbic 
were  of  much  greater  value  than  the  clerkship  of  the  jon 
nals,  were  vacated  by  resignation.  Major  Cowper,  '^tli 
patentee  of  these  appointments,"  fulfilled  on  this  occaao 
the  expectations  which  had  always  been  entertained.  " 
pray  God  to  bles^  him,"  says  Cowper,  "  for  his  benevola 
jniciition  to  serve  me.  He  called  me  out  of  my  chamber 
and  having  invited  me  to  take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  gu 
den,  there  made  me  an  oSer  of  the  two  most  pioGtabl 
places ;  intending  the  otiier  for  his  friend  Mr.  Arnold.  Dai 
zled  by  so  splendid  a  proposal,  and  not  icnmediately  reSee 
ing  upon  my  incapacity  to  execute  a  business  of  so  publ 
a  nature,  1  at  once  accepted  it-,  but  at  the  same  lime  (sue 
was  the  will  of  Him  whose  hand  was  in  the  whole  mUta 
seemed  to  receive  a  dagi^er  in  my  heart.     The  wmmd  wi 
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vilue  of  his  appointment  and  mine  ;  but  my  peace  was  gone ; 
Aecuniary  advantages  were  not  equivalent  to  what  I  had 
'kst ;  and  I  flattered  myself,  that  the  clerkship  of  the  jour- 
Aik  would  fall  fairly  and  easily  within  the  scope  of  my 
•failities.     Like  a  man  in  a  fever,  1  thought  a  change  of 
posture  would  relieve  my  pain  ;  and,  as  the  event  will  show, 
was  equally  disappointed.     At  length  I  carried  my  point, 
lay  friend,  in  this  instance,  preferring  the  gratification  of  ray 
doires  to  his  own  interest ;  for  nothing  could  be  so  likely  to 
faring  a  suspicion  of  bargain  and  sale  upon  his  nomination, 
which  the  Lonls  would  not  have  endured,  as  his  appoint- 
ment of  so  near  a  relative  to  the  least  profitable  office,  while 
the  most  valuable  was  allotted  to  a  stranger. 

^  The  matter  lieing  thus  settled,  something  like  a  calm 
took  place  in  my  mind.     I  was,  indeed,  not  a  little  con- 
cerned about  my  character,  beincr  aware  that  it  must  needs 
suffi?r  by  the  strange  appearance  of  my  proceeding.     This, 
bowever.  hcin^  but  a  small  part  of  the  anxiety  I  had  labored 
under,  was   hardiv  felt,  when  the  rest  was  taken  off.     I 
thouiiht  my  path  to  an  easy  maintenance  was  now  plain  and 
ojjcn.  and  for  a  day  or  two  was  tolerably  cheerful.     But, 
WiioJd,  the   storm    was  ijathcrinix  all  tiie  while  ;  and  the 
fcn"  of  it  was  not  the  less  violent,  for  this  gleam  of  sun- 
shine. 

**In  the  boi;inninL^  a  strong  op]>osition  to  my  friend's  right 
of  nomination  began  to  show  itself.  A  |X)werful  party  was 
fjnncd  ainoni^  the  liords  to  thwart  it,  in  favor  of  an  old 
encmv  of  the  fumilv.  though  one  much  indebted  to  its 
lounty  ;  and  it  appeared  [)lain,  that  if  we  succ<?e(lcd  at  last, 
it  would  only  l)c  by  fighting  our  ijround  by  iuciies.  Every 
iHvantage,  I  was  told,  would  be  sought  for,  and  eagerly 
xiied,  to  disconcert  us.  1  was  bid  to  expect  an  examination 
anhe  bar  of  the  hou-e,  toucbini^  my  sullicicncy  for  the  post 
I  liad  taken.  Beinc;  necessarily  iiinorant  of  the  nature  of 
tiiai  Inislness,  it  beranie  expedient  liiat  I  should  visit  the 
oJrice  daily,  in  ortjer  to  (]ualiry  myself  for  the  strictcf?t  scru- 
tiny. All  the  horror  of  my  fears  and  perplexities  now  re- 
turned. \  tlnm(icrlK)ll  would  have  boon  a-^  welcome  to  me 
a^  tills  intelligence.  I  knew,  to  demonstration,  that  upon 
ibese  terms  the  clerkship  of  the  journals  was  no  place  for 
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me.  To  require  my  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the  bouse, 
that  I  might  there  puUicly  eoiitle  mj'seir  to  the  office,  wu, 
io  effect,  to  exclude  me  from  it.  In  tlie  mean  time,  the  ■>• 
terest  of  my  fiiend,  the  honor  of  his  rlioice,  my  own  rep- 
utation and  circumstances,  alt  ur<;ed  nie  forward ;  all  pressed 
me  to  undertake  that  wliich  I  saw  to  be  inipracticaUe. 
They  whose  H|iti-its  are  formed  like  mine,  to  whom  a  poblie 
GxhibilioD  of  tiieinaelves,  on  any  occasion,  is  mortal  poina, 
may  have  some  idea  of  the  hontvs  of  my  situatian ;  otboi 
can  have  none. 

"  My  continual  misery  at  length  brought  on  a  nervoos 
fever :  quiet  forsook  me  by  day,  and  peace  by  nig^ ;  « 
finger  raised  against  me,  was  more  than  1  could  stand  againtf. 
In  this  posture  of  mind,  I  attended  regulaily  at  the  office; 
where,  instead  of  a  soul  upon  tlx)  rack,  tlie  most  active  spi^ 
its  were  essentially  necessary  for  my  jiurpose.  1  expected 
no  assistance  front  any  body  there,  all  the  inferior  clerks  b^ 
ing  under  t)ie  influence  of  my  opponent ;  and  acconlingVf 
I  received  none.  The  journal  books  were  indeed  thrown 
Open  to  me  ;  a  tiling  which  could  not  be  refused ;  and  bom 
whicli,  porhaiis.  a  man  in  hoaltli.  and  with  a  hL^ad  turned  i* 
husiness.  mii;iil  have  aained  all  'he  inlnnnation  lie  \ 
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TO    LADY    HESKETH. 
IT  MA  cocfiiiy  The  Temple,  Aug.  9, 17G3. 

Having  promised  to  write  to  you,  I  make  haste  to  be 
issDod  as  ray  word.  I  have  a  pleasure  in  writing  to  you 
atiDV  time,  but  e«|>ecially  at  the  present,  when  my  days  are 
spent  in  reading  tlie  journals,  and  my  nights  in  dreaming 
dftiwu.  An  employment  not  very  agreeable  to  a  head 
llat  has  long  been  liabituated  to  tlie  luxury  of  choosing  its 
ubject,  and  lias  been  as  little  employed  upon  business,  as 
if  il  had  grown  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  much  wealthier 
fatleman.  But  the  numskull  pays  for  it  now,  and  will 
Bot  presently  forget  the  discipline  it  has  undergone  lately. 
If  [  succeed  in  this  doubtful  piece  of  promotion,  I  sliall 
lave  at  least  this  satisfaction  to  reflect  upon,  that  the  voU, 
HUMS  1  write  will  be  treasured  up  with  the  utmost  care  for 
i!!es.  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  constitution,  — 
t  duration  which  ou;^ht  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  any  author 
vik)  ha-^  a  spark  of  love  for  his  country.  Oh !  my  good 
cousin  !  if  1  was  to  o))en  my  heart  to  you,  I  could  show  you 
^tnn::e  siirhts  ;  nothing;,  1  flatter  myself,  that  would  shock 
vou.  but  a  !:rcut  deal  that  would  make  vou  wonder.  1  am 
01* a  ver\'  siugiilar  temper,  and  very  unlike  all  the  men  that 
1  bave  over  conversed  with.  Certainly  I  am  not  an  abso- 
W  ko\  ;  Init  I  have  more  weakness  than  the  greatest  of 
ail  tlie  foots  1  can  recollect  at  present.  In  short,  if  I  was 
«<iil  lor  tilt*  next  world,  as  1  am  unfit  for  this,  —  aud  God 
I'jrbiil  1  bliould  speak  it  m  vanity,  —  I  would  not  change 
c(Miiiitions  with  any  saint  in  Christendom. 

My  destination  is  settled  at  last,  and  I  have  obtained  a 
i'urlui).'!i.  Marinate  is  the  woitl,  and  what  do  you  think 
»ili  euduc,  cousin  ?  1  know  what  you  expect ;  but  ever 
^m-f  I  was  born  I  have  be<Mi  go<Kl  at  dLsapi)ointing  the 
iwM  natural  expectations.  Many  yeare  ago,  cousin,  there 
^as  a  j)o>sibiliiy  I  might  prove  a  very  dillerent  thing  from 
*:ut  ]  am  at  present.  My  character  is  now  fixed,  and 
r:vi  i<tl  fast  upon  me ;  and,  between  friends,  is  not  a  very 
sieiiflid  ont\  or  likelv  to  be  «ruillv  of  much  fascination. 

.\ilieu,  my  dear  cousin  1  So  tnuch  as  1  love  you,  1  wonder 
iiaw  tlie  deuce  it  has  happened  I  was  never  in  love  with  you. 

.    vol..  I.  8 
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Thank  Heaven,  tliat  I  never  was,  for  at  this  time  1  hir^^ 
had  a  pleasure  in  writing  to  you,  which  in  that  case  ^t 
should  have  rorrdied.     IJct  me  hear  from  you,  of  1  sbiH 
reap  but  half  the  reward  that  is  due  to  my  noble  indifieKnce- 
Yours  eyer,  and  evermore, 

W.  C. 

Tiiis  letter  is  Interesting  not  merely  because  it  bean  die 
stamp  of  Cowper's  peculiar  and  admirable  talent ;  it  ii  im- 
portant  as  contalniuLr  his  own  view  of  his  own  character  It 
tliat  time.  He  lulls  his  cousin  that  if  she  could  look  init> 
his  heait  she  woidd  sec  strange  sights  there,  much  that 
would  make  her  wonder,  but  nothing  that  would  shock  her. 

At  Margate  he  began  pi-esenily  to  recover  his  spirits; 
this  amendment  he  imputed  lo  llie  effects  of  a  new  scene, 
lo  an  intennission  of  liis  painful  employment,  and  to  cheerful 
company,  —  which,  throughout  life,  while  any  thing  availed, 
was  of  all  tilings  most  beneficial  to  him.  Yet  for  some 
tune,  tliough  the  day  had  |)assed  cheerfully  and  without  any 
disturbing  recollection  of  his  fears,  his  hrsc  waking  thoughts 
in  the  morning,  he  says,  were  horrihie ;  and  be  "  looked 
forward  to  the  winter,  and  regretted  ihe  flight  of  every 
moment  that  brought  it  nearer,  like  a  man  borne  away  l^ 
a  rapid  torrent  into  a  strong  sea,  whence  lie  sees  no  po»- 
sihility  ol'  returning,  and  where  he  knows  he  cannot  subsist." 
Present  circumstances,  liowevcr,  prevailed  over  his  insane 
apprehensions;  and  the  progress  of  tlie  disease  was  sus- 
pended till  he  returned  to  town. 

About  llic  be;;inniuj!  of  October  he  was  ajiain  remiirwl 
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edge  I  had  acquired  would  have  quite  forsaken  me  at  the 

bar  of  the  house ;)  or  else  to  fling  it  up  at  once,  and  by 

this  means  nin  the  hazard  of  ruining  tny  benefactor^s  right 

of  appointment,  by  bringing  his   discretion  into  question. 

lo  tills  situation,  such  a  fit  of  passion  has  sometimes  seized 

me,  when  alone  in  my  chambers,  that  I  have  cried  out 

aloud,  and  cursed  the  hour  of  my  birth  ;  lifting  up  my  eyes 

to  heaven,  at  the  same  time,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  in  the 

heiiish  spirit  of  rancorous  reproach  and  blasphemy  against 

mv  Maker.     A   thoui;ht   would   sometimes  come   across 

my  mind,  that  my  sins  had  perhaps  brought  this  distress 

DpoD  me,  —  that  the  hand  of  divine  vengeance  was  in 

il;  but  in   the  pride  of  my  heart  I  presently  acquitted 

myself,  and  thereby  implicitly  charged  God  with  injustice, 

ayiag, '  What  sins  have  I  committed  to  deserve  this  ? ' 

**  1  saw  plainly  that  God  alone  could  deliver  me ;  but 
was  6mily  persuaded  that  he  would  not,  and  therefore 
omitted  to  ask  it.  lnd(>ed  at  his  hands  1  would  not ;  hut 
a?  Saul  sought  lo  the  witch,  so  did  I  to  the  piiysician,  Dr. 
Heberden  ;  and  was  as  diligent  in  the  use  of  druj];s  as  if 
the)-  would  have  healed  niy  wounded  spirit,  or  have  made 
tiie  roujih  places  plain  before  me.  1  made,  indeed,  one 
etTort  of  a  devotional  tttnd ;  for  having  found  a  prayer  or 
t*o  in  that  repository  of  self- righteousness  and  pharisaical 
lumber,  *  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  I  said  them  a  few  nights, 
but  MJih  so  little  expectation  of  prevailing  that  way,  that  I 
soon  laid  aside  the  book,  and  with  it  all  thoughts  of  God 
and  luijies  of  a  rcnu'dy.'* 

In  hi>  [)Olter  mind,  or  under  the  influence  of  a  more 
tolerant  spiritual  dircctor,  Cowper  would  not  have  s])oken 
thus  unjii<itly  and  uncliaritably  of  a  t^ood  old  book,  which 
rontains  the  substance  of  a  coui*se  of  sermons  addressed  in 
tli<?  plainest  lanin»a.:e  to  plain  ])Cople,  and  selling  before 
iheni  those  duties,  which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform 
ill  the  ordinary  cour-e  of  life.  The  author  was  a  person  ol 
>''U[iif  jud!xinent  and  sober  piety,  who  sought  to  make  his 
I'lrMiioniTs  pi-actical  Christians,  and  not  professing  ones : 
and  t!i:it  he  was  humhlo-nunded  hinisclf  there  is  conclusive 
proof:  ft)r  he  concealed  Lis  name,  and  no  inquiries  have 
ever  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  il.     If  the  l)ook  appeared  to 
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Cowpei  stale  and  unprofitable,  it  was  because  it  toid  bim 
noihini;  but  what  lie  knew  before ;  and  still  more,  bocaiue 
it  was  intended  Tor  sane  minds.  It  was  like  whdescnie 
food  to  a  sick  stoniacl),  or  a  cup  of  pure  sprint  water  toooe 
who  craves  fur  drains.  "  I  now,"  he  says,  "  began  to  look 
upon  madness  as  the  only  chance  remaining.  I  had  a 
strong  liircboding  that  so  it  would  fare  with  me,  and  I  wislted 
for  it  earnestly,  and  looked  forward  to  it  with  impatient  ex- 
pectation 1"  Sue))  forebodings  and  wishes  were  iadicatiou 
of  the  actual  disease. 

Tiie  seeds  of  that  disease  seem  to  have  been  lurking  in 
him  since  its  first  manifestation,  nearly  fourteen  years  be- 
fore this  lime.  According  to  his  own  account,  his  reoovny 
liad  been  instantaneous ;  and  be  tiiought  he  could  reniem- 
ber  that  lie  had  ascribed  it,  at  the  time,  to  God's  giaciotn 
accept^ince  of  his  prayers;  but  Satan,  and  his  own  wicked 
beart.  he  said,  persuaded  hira  tliat  natural  means  had  efied- 
ed  a  natural  cure,  and  the  blessing  was  thus  convened  into 
a  jioison."  There  is  a  well-known  saying,  that  the  greater 
llie  sinner,  llie  greater  the  saint.  Perliaps  no  oiic  ever  drew 
up  a  narrative  of  his  own  conversion,  without  unconsciously 
iplify  that  sayini;  in  bli  own  case,  bv  e 
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dek.  He  was  troubled  with  no  doubts,  for  he  had  not  only 
been  well  instructed  in  the  grounds  of  his  faith,  but  had 
iltt^ys  been  an  industrious  and  diligent  inquirer  into  the 
external  evidence  by  which  Christianity  is  sup))orted  vVhen 
he  was  in  company  with  scotiers,  and  heard  them  blaspheme 
the  gospel,  he  never  failed  to  maintain  its  truth  vehemently, 
ind  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  knew  the  strength  of 
his  cause.  "  I  think,"  said  he,  "  I  at  one  time  went  so  far 
■to  a  controversy  of  this  kind  as  to  assert  that  I  would 
viiliniflv  have  mv  ri^ht  hand  cut  off,  so  that  I  mio;ht  be 
enabled  to  live  according  to  the  gospel.  Thus  I  have  been 
ooployed  when  half-intoxicated,  in  vindicating  the  truth  of 
Scripture,  in  the  very  act  of  rebellion  against  its  dictates, 
lamentable  inconsistency  of  convinced  jud<rment  with  an 
nasanctified  heart!  An  inconsistency  visible  to  others  as 
well  as  myself;  iasomuch,  that  a  deistical  friend  of  mine 
cut  short  the  matter  by  alleging,  that  if  what  I  said  were 
true,  I  was  certainly  danined  by  my  own  choosint'." 

Tiidt  lliouijlil.  indeed,  torinonted  him.  There  was  nolh- 
iaj  in  his  heart  which  would  liave  shocked  llie  most  tender 
ofnis  Irij.'ndN,  if  its  scltcIs  had  been  disclosed  ;  ll lis  was  the 
tiir  lejiimoiiy  which  he  i^ave,  when  ca|)al>le  of  uivini;  it ; 
Uii  iliiTO  w  ;ls  a  WLint  of  that  peace  which  passeth  all  un- 
til r^:andini:.  A  notion  occurnrd  lo  hini,  that  were  he  hut 
cwi\iacnl  it  were  worth  while  to  obey  the  ifospeK  obedi- 
tr.Cf  would  [iresently  follow  ;  but  "having  (in  Ills  own 
»uni<)  n»)  rea-on  lo  t'Xpect  a  miraele,  and  not  liopini;  to  be 
saihtird  with  any  thini  less,  ho  acquiesced  at  leiiLjlh  in  lii- 
tur  of  tills  devilish  eonclusion,  tliat  the  only  course  he  could 
uLl*  f(jr  securing  his  present  peace,  was  lo  wrestle  hard 
Jiraia-l  the  proNpeel  of  future  misery,  and  resolve  to  banish 
*.i '.i:«j-.;L:hls  u|H)n  a  suhject  on  which  he  had  thought  lo  so 
i.i:K'  piir|Hj-e."  This  is  a  slate  of  mind  which  conimfHily 
Ciii^  ill  suicide  or  madness,  unless  the  powerful  stimulant 
(n'l'mhu-lasm  etfect  a  cure.  The  crisis  was  accelerated  in 
CoAjHT*';  ca>e  by  the  allair  of  the  clerkship;  but  it  would 
roi  imve  breu  l»)i]i:  delayi'd.  The  prior  and  subseipient 
min'.fi-i.ilions  of  the  same  distM^^e  prov«»  that  it  w  as  inherent 
Ml  Ills  con*»titulion.  The  persuasion  that  it  was  impos^^ible 
U  liim  to  qualify  himself  for  an  easy  ollice  was  a  symptom 
8* 
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t^  ihat  disease;  and  when -he  hoped  and  expected 
madness  would  put  an  end  to  all  his  perplexities,  he  « 
fsct  insane.     The  sequel  must  be  given  in  his  own  reli 

"  My  cliief  fear  was,  that  my  senses  would  not  &i 
time  cnouE;h  to  excuse  tny  appearance  at  the  bar  o 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  the  only  purpose  1  vranted 
answer.  Accordingly  the  day  of  deciaioD  drew  near,* 
was  still  in  my  senses ;  though  in  my  heart  I  had  fa 
many  wishes,  and  by  word  of  mouth  expressed  nno} 
pectatiuns  to  the  contrary. 

"  Now  came  the  grand  temptation  ;  the  point  to  « 
Satan  had  all  the  while  been  driving  me ;  the  dailc 
hellish  purpose  of  self-murder.  1  grew  more  sullen 
reserved,  fled  from  all  society,  even  froni  my  most  mli 
friends,  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  chamhere.  The  mi 
my  fortune,  the  contempt  of  my  relations  and  acquainti 
the  prejudice  1  should  do  my  patron,  were  all  urged  a 
with  irresistible  energy.  Being  reconciled  in  the  appn 
sion  of  madness,  I  began  to  be  reconciled  to  the  apprebei 
of  death.  Though  formerly,  in  my  happiest  hours,  1 
never  been  able  to  glance  a  single  thought  tliat  way,  i 

t  shuddering  at  the  idea  of  dissolution,  I  now  wishe 
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ly  of  the  state  of  a  dejpaited  friend,  who  bad  some 
efiKO  destroyed  himself,  and  wliose  death  had  struck 
li  the  deepest  affliction.  But  this  solution  of  the 
never  once  occurred  to  me,  and  the  circumstance 

Shed  mtglitily  with  me. 
is  dme,  1  fell  into  company,  at  a  chop-house,  with 
i^y  welMooking  gentleman,  wlxxn  I  had  often  seen 
onre,  but  had  never  spoken  to.  He  began  the  dis- 
«Dd  talked  much  of  the  miseries  he  had  sufiered. 
Moed  my  heart  to  him ;  I  freely  and  readily  took 
the  coDversatKHi.  At  length,  self-murder  became 
ic ;  and  in  the  resuk,  we  agreed,  that  the  only  rea- 
f  some  men  were  content  to  drag  oo  their  sorrows 
ana  to  the  grave,  and  others  were  not,  was,  that  the 
\rme  endued  with  a  certain  indignant  fortitude  of 
ttrhing  them  to  despise  life,  which  the  former 
•  Another  person,  wliom  I  met  at  a  tavern,  told 
:  he  had  made  up  his  mind  about  that  matter,  and 
doubt  of  his  liberty  to  die  as  he  saw  convenient ; 
,  by  the  way,  the  sanie  person,  who  has  suffered 
Dd  great  afflictions  since,  is  still  alive.  Thus  were 
flsaries  of  the  throne  of  darkness  let  loose  upon  me. 
I  be  the  Lord,  wlio  has  brought  much  good  out  of 
evil !  This  concurrence  of  sentiment,  in  men  of 
inknown  to  each  other,  1  considered  as  a  satisfactory 
I  of  tlie  question,  and  determined  to  proceed   ac- 

le  evening  in  November,  1763,  as  soon  as  it  was 
Acting  as  cheerful  and  unconceracd  an  air  as  possi- 
rent  into  an  apothecary's  shop,  and  asked  for  an 
oce  phial  of  laudanum.  The  man  seemed  to  ob- 
le  narrowly  ;  but  if  he  did,  I  managed  my  voice  and 
lance  so  as  to  deceive  hipi.  Tlic  day  that  required 
mdance  at  the  bar  of  the  House  beingnot  yet  come, 
CMit  a  week  distant,  I  kept  my  bottle  close  in  my 
cket,  resolved  to  use  it  when  1  should  be  convinced 
vas  no  other  way  of  escaping.  This,  indeed,  seemed 
t  already ;  but  1  was  willing  to  allow  myself  every 
e  chance  of  that  sort,  and  to  protract  the  horrid  exe- 
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ciition  of  my  purpose,  lill  the  last  moment ;  but  Satan  1 
impatient  of  delay.  *      ' 

"  The  day  bclbrc  die  period  above  mentioned  aiiM 
being  al  Richards's  coffee-house,  at  breakfast,  I  reaill 
newspaper,  and  in  it  a  letter,  which  the  further  I  pcrusdi 
tiie  more  closely  engaged  my  attention.  1  cannot  a 
recollect  the  purport  of  it ;  but  before  1  had  Snished  ffi 
appeared  demonstratively  true  to  me,  ihat  it  was  a  liMl 
satire,  upon  me.  The  author  appeared  to  be  acqudi 
with  my  purpose  of  self-destruction,  and  to  have  vM 
that  letter  on  purpose  to  secure  and  hasten  the  execa 
of  it.  My  mind,  probably,  at  this  time,  began  to  be  d 
dered  ;  however  it  was,  1  was  certainly  given  up  i 
strong  delusion.  1  said  within  myself,  '  Your  cruelty 
be  gratified  ;  you  shall  have  your  revenge ! '  and,  fill 
down  the  paper,  in  a  (it  of  strong  passion,  1  rushed  h  . 
out  of  the  room  ;  directing  my  way  towards  the  fli 
where  !  intended  to  find  some  house  to  die  in ;  or,  if* 
determined  to  poison  myself  in  a  ditch,  when  I  could 'fl 
with  one  sufficiently  retired. 

"  Before  I  bad  walked  a  mile  in  the  fields,  a  ttin 
struck  ine  that  I  might  yet  spare  my  life ;  that  I  had  u 
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bow  I  ^-as  continually  hurried  away  from  such  places 
le  most  favorable  to  my  design,  to  others,  where  it 
!ie  almost  impossible  to  execute  it ;  > —  from  the  6elds, 
h  was  improbable  that  any  thing  should  happen  to 
It  oie,  to  the  Custom  House  quay,  where  every  thing 
t  kind  was  to  be  expected ;  and  this  by  a  sudden  im- 
whicli  lasted  just  long  enough  to  call  me  back  again 
chambers,  and  was  immediately  withdrawn.  Noth- 
er  appeared  more  feasible,  than  the  project  of  going 
nee,  till  it  had  served  its  purpose,  and  tlicn,  in  an 
J  it  appeared  impracticable  and  absurd,  even  to  a  de- 
r  ridicule. 

y  life,  which  I  had  called  my  own,  and  claimed  a 
D  dispose  of,  was  kept  for  me  by  Him,  whose  prop- 
deed  it  was,  and  who  alone  had  a  right  to  dispose  of 
'his  b  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  is  proper  to 
this  remark ;  others  will  offer  themselves  in  the  course 
\  narrative,  so  fairly,  that  the  reader  cannot  overlook 

left  the  coach  upon  the  Tower  wharf,  intending 
to  H'turn  to  it ;  but  upon  coming  to  die  quay,  1  found 
Iter  low,  and  a  |X)rter  sealed  u|)on  some  goods  there, 
o  purpose  lo  prevent  me.  This  passage  to  the  bot- 
s  pir  being  mercifully  shut  against  me,  I  returned 
o  the  c(^ch,  and  ordered  it  to  return  to  the  Temple. 
'  up  the  shutters,  once  more  had  recourse  lo  the  lau- 
I,  and  deiennined  to  drink  it  off  directly ;  but  God 
iherwise  ordained.  A  conflict,  that  shook  me  to 
,  suddenly  took  place  ;  not  properly  a  trembling,  but 
rulsive  agitation,  which  deprived  me  in  a  manner  of 
e  of  my  limbs ;  and  my  mind  was  as  much  shaken 

body. 

^tracted  between  the  desire  of  death  and  the  dread 
twenty  times  I  had  the  phial  to  my  mouth,  and  as 
received  an  irresistible  check  ;  and  even  at  the  time 
ne<i  to  me  that  an  invisible  hand  swayed  the  bottle 
vanls.  as  often  as  1  set  it  against  my  lips.  1  well  re- 
er  that  I  look  notice  of  tiiis  circumstance  with  some 
*,  ihou^ih  it  elfected  no  change  in  my  purpose, 
ig  for  breath,  and  in  an  horrible  agony,  1  flung  myself 
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back  into  ihe  comer  of  the  coach.  A  lew  drops  of  laudi 
nuiii,  wliicli  had  louclied  iny  lips,  besides  ibe  fuian  <^  ii 
began  to  have  a  stupefying  effect  upon  me.  Kegretling  ih 
loss  of  so  fair  an  opportunity,  yet  utterly  unalMe  to  ani 
myself  of  it,  I  detenoined  not  to  live';  aod  already  hall 
dead  with  anguish,  I  once  man  returned  to  the  Temph 
Instantly  1  repaired  to  my  room,  and  having  shut  both  tli 
outer  and  inner  door,  prepared  myself  he  the  last  scene  d 
the  tragedy.  1  poured  die  laudanum  Into  a  small  basin,  n 
it  on  a  chair  by  die  bedside,  half  undressed  myself,  and  lai 
down  between  the  blankets,  shuddering  with  horror  at  wha 
I  was  about  to  perpetrate.  I  reproached  myself  bitteri] 
with  folly  and  rank  cowardke,  for  having  sufiered  the  fat 
of  death  to  influence  me  as  it  had  done,  and  was  filled  will 
disdain  at  my  own  pitiful  timidity:  but  still  someltm; 
seemed  to  ovemile  me,  and  to  say,  '  Think  uhal  yoK  or 
doing!      Gmsider,  and  live.' 

"  At  length,  however,  with  the  most  confirmed  resolutkn 
I  reached  lorUi  my  liand  towards  the  basin,  when  the  fingei 
of  both  hands  were  as  closely  contracted,  as  if  bound  mtl 
a  cord,  and  became  entirely  useless.  Still,  indeed,  I  conli 
have  made  shift  with  both  hands,  dead  and  lifeless  as  die; 
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7  was  iniineciiate]^  exhibited  to  me  in  so  strong  a  light, 
beiog  seized  with  a  kind  of  furious  indignation,  I 
bed  up  the  basin,  poured  away  the  laudanum  into  a 
of  foul  water,  and,  not  content  with  that,  flung  the 
out  of  the  window.  This  impulse,  having  served  the 
It  purpose,  was  withdrawn. 

spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  kind  of  stupid  inscn- 
f ;  undetermined  as  to  the  manner  of  dying,  but  still 
on  selP-murder,  as  the  only  possible  deliverance. 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  which  I  had  just 
ienced,  had  entirely  left  mc ;  and,  unless  my  Eternal 
r  in  Christ  Jesus  had  interposed  to  disannul  my  cov- 
with  death,  and  my  agreement  with  hell,  that  I  might 
ier  be  admitted  into  the  covenant  of  mercy,  I  had, 
s  time,  been  a  companion  of  devils,  and  the  just  ob- 
r  hb  boundless  vengeance. 

a  the  evening,  a  most  intimate  friend  called  upon  me, 
elicitated  mc  on  a  happy  resolution,  which  he  had 
I  had  taken,  to  stand  tlie  brunt,  and  keep  the  oflicc. 
w  not  whence  this  intellii^ence  arose,  but  did  uot  con- 
t  it.  We  conversed  awhile,  with  a  real  cheerfulness 
s  part,  and  an  affected  one  on  mine ;  and  when  he 
e,  I  said  in  my  heart,  I  shall  see  him  no  more ! 
lehold,  into  what  extremities  a  good  sort  of  man  may 

Such  was  1,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew 
est :  a  decent  outside  is  all  a  good-natured  world  re- 
w  Thus  equipped,  though  all  within  be  rank  atheism, 
ness  of  heart,  and  rebellion  against  the  blessed  God, 
pe  said  to  be  good  enough ;  and  if  we  are  dninncd, 

wlio   shall  be  saved  ?     Reverse   this  charitable  re- 
rn.  and  say.  If  a  (rood  sort  ofnuin  be  saved,  who  then 
perish  ?   and  it  comes   much  nearer  the  truth  ;  but 
;  a  hard  sayinir,  and  llie  world  cannot  bear  it. 

went  to  bed  to  take,  as  I  thouiiht,  my  last  sleep  in' 
rorid.  Tiie  next  niorninii;  was  to  place  me  at  the  bar 
*  t louse,  and  1  determined  not  to  see  it.  I  slept  as 
,  and  awoke  about  three  o'clock.  Immediately  1 
,  and  by  ilie  help  of  a  nishlinht,  found  my  penknife, 
it  into  bi'd  with  me,  and  lay  with  it  for  some  hours 
ly    pointed    agjiinst    my   heart.     Twice    or    thrice 
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I  placed  it  upright  under  my  left  breast,  leaning  all  n 
weight  upon  it ;  but  tiic  point  was  broken  off  square,  at 
it  would  not  penetrate. 

"  In  tliis  manner  the  time  passed  till  the  day  began 
break,  i  heart!  the  clock  stiike  seven,  and  instantly 
occurred  to  me,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost :  the  chambe 
would  soon  be  opened,  and  my  friend  would  call  upon  n 
to  take  me  with  him  to  Westminster.  '  Now  is  the  tinx 
thought  1 ;  '  this  is  the  crisis ;  no  more  datlyiag  with  ll 
love  of  life  !  "  I  arose,  and,  as  I  thought,  bolted  the  inn 
door  of  my  chambers,  but  was  mistaken  ;  my  touch  d 
ceived  me,  and  I  left  it  as  I  found  it.  My  preserrvtio 
indeed,  as  it  will  appear,  did  not  depend  upon  that  incideo 
but  I  mention  it,  to  show  that  tlie  good  providence  of  Gi 
watched  over  me,  to  keep  open  every  way  of  deliveraoc 
thai  nothing  might  be  left  to  hazard. 

"  Not  one  hesitating  thought  now  remained,  but  I  fi 
greedily  to  the  execution  of  my  purpose.  My  garter  w 
made  of  a  broad  piece  of  scarlet  binding,  with  a  dicb 
buckle,  being  sewn  togetlier  at  the  ends :  by  the  help  i 
the  buckle,  i  formed  a  noose,  and  fixed  it  about  my  nee 
ining  it  so  ti^it  that    1  hardly  left  a  passage  for  a 
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tows.  *  'TTf  over ! '  Thou*yb  I  am  siirc  of  the  fact,  and  was 
» at  ihe  time,  yet  it  did  not  at  all  alarm  me,  or  affect  my 
'^nolutfon.  I  iiung  so  long  tliat  1  lost  all  sense,  all  conscious- 
Dew  of  exL<;tence. 

**  When  i  came  to  myself  again,  I  thought  myself  in  hell ; 
the  sound  of  my  own  dreadful  groans  was  all  that  I  heard, 
^a  feeling,  like  that  produced  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  just 
hegmnirig  to  seize  upon  me,  passed  over  my  whole  body. 
In  a  few  seconds  I  found  myself  fallen  on  my  face  to  the 
Boor.  In  about  half  a  minute  I  recovered  my  feet ;  and 
miintr,  and  staggering,  stumbled  into  bed  again. 

"  By  the  blessed  providence  of  God,  the  garter  which 
lad  held  me  till  the  bitterness  of  temporal  death  was  past, 
mke  just  before  eternal  death  had  taken  place  upon  me. 
Fhe  stagnation  of  the  blood  under  one  eye,  in  a  broad  crim- 
fiOQ  spot,  and  a  red  circle  round  my  neck,  showed  plainly 
Jut  I  had  been  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  The  latter,  indeed, 
TB2:hl  have  lKH?n  occa^^ioncd  by  the  pressure  of  the  garter ; 
taut  the  former  was  certainly  the  eflVrt  of  strani^ulation ;  for 
it  was  not  attended  with  the  sensation  of  a  bmise,  as  it  must 
have  boon,  had  I,  in  my  fall,  received  one  in  so  tender  a 
inrt.  And  I  rather  think  the  circle  round  my  neck  was 
omini:  to  the  same  cause  ;  for  the  part  was  not  excoriated, 
nor  at  all  in  pain. 

"  Soon  after  I  sjot  into  bed,  1  was  surprised  to  hear  a  noise 
in  the  dinuitr-room,  where  the  laundress  was  lij^hting  a  fire  ; 
?he  had  found  the  door  unbolted,  notwithstandini;  my  design 
to  fasten  it,  and  must  have  passed  the  hed-rhamber  door 
^hile  1  was  han;;iniT  on  it,  and  yet  never  perceived  me. 
^he  heard  me  full,  and  presently  came  to  ask  me  if  I  was 
^ell :  addini:,  she  feared  I  had  been  in  a  fit. 

••  I  sent  her  to  a  friend,  to  whom  I  related  the  whole  affair, 
ind  despatched  him  to  my  kin^^iuan,  at  the  coffee-house. 
A<won  a<  the  latter  arrived,  1  pointed  to  the  broken  garter, 
*Klrh  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  and  apprized  him 
il^of  the  attempt  I  had  been  makini^. —  His  words  were, 
'My  dour  Mr.  Cow  per,  you  terrify  me  !  To  be  sure  you 
cannot  hold  the  office  at  this  rate, — •*  where  is  the  deputation  V 
Ijave  him  the  key  of  the  drawer  where  it  was  de|>osited; 
ind  his  business  requiring  his  immediate  attendance,  he  took 
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It  away  with  him ;  and  ibus  ended  all  my  cooneciion  with 
the  Parliament  office. 

"  To  this  moment  I  had  felt  do  concem  of  a  spiritual  kind 
Ignorant  or  original  sin,  insensible  of  the  guilt  of  actual 
transgression,  I  imdeistood  neither  die  law  nor  the  gospel; 
the  condemning  nature  of  the  one,  nor  the  restoring  mercio 
of  tlie  other.  I  was  as  much  unacquainted  wjth  Christ,  in 
all  his  saving  offices,  as  if  his  blessed  name  had  never  reached 
me.  Now, therefore, a  new  scene  opened  upon  me.  Cow 
viction  of  sin  took  place,  especially  of  that  Just  committed ; 
the  meanness  of  it,  as  well  as  its  atrocity,  was  eidiibited  to 
me  in  colors  so  inconceivably  strong,  that  I  despised  myself^ 
with  a  contempt  not  to  he  ima^ned  or  expressed,  for  having 
attempted  it.  This  sense  of  it  secured  me  from  tlie  repe- 
tition of  a  crime,  which  I  could  not  now  reflect  on  without 
abhorrence. 

"  BcloTe  I  anec  from  bed,  it  was  suggested  to  me  tliat  there 
was  nothing  wanted  bul  murder,  to  fill  up  the  measure  ol 
my  iniquities ;  and  tliat,  though  1  iiad  failed  in  my  deagn, 
yet  I  had  all  the  guilt  of  that  crime  to  aii!<wer  for.  A  sense 
of  God's  wrath,  and  a  deep  despair  of  cscajiing  it,  instantly 
succeeded.     The  fear  of  death  became  much  more  prevo- 
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• 

^itfthfiilly  as  I  might,  that  I  liad  laid  aside  all  such  horri- 
ble intentions,  and  was  desirous  to  live  as  long  as  it  pleased 
tJw  Almighty  to  spare  me. 

"  My  sins  were  now  set  in  array  before  me.     I  began  to 

see  and  fisel  that  1  had  lived  without  God  in  the  world. 

As  I  walked  to  and  fro  in  my  chamber,  I  said  within  my- 

9i(j  ^There  never  was  so  abandoned  a  wretch;  so  great  a 

sumerJ    All  my  worldly  sorrows  seemed  as  though  they 

lad  never  been ;  the  terrors  of  my  mind  which  succeeded 

ibem  seemed  so  great,  and  so  much  more  afflicting.    One 

Boment  1  thought  myself  shut  out  from  mercy,  by  one  chap- 

tv;  and  the  next,  by  another.     The  sword  of  the  Spirit 

tteaied  to  guard  the  Tree  of  Life  from  my  touch,  and  to 

hue  against  me  in  every  avenue  by  which  I  attempted  to 

ipproacli  it.      I  particularly  remember  that  the  parable 

of  the  barren  6cr-tree  was  to  me  an  inconceivable  source  of 

tt^uish  ;  I  applied  it  to  myself,  with  a  strong  persuasion  in 

my  mind,  tliat  when  tlie  Savior  pronounced  a  curse  upon 

it,  he  had  me  in  his  eye ;  and  pointed  that  curse  directly 

Uiue. 

^I  turned  over  all  Archbishop  Tillotson's  sermons,  in 
hopes  to  find  one  upon  the  subject,  and  consulted  my 
Wher  u|x>n  the  true  meaning  of  it ;  desirous,  if  possible, 
U)  obtain  a  gentler  inteq)retation  of  the  matter  than  my  evil 
conscience  would  suffer  me  to  fasten  on  it.  ^  O  Lord,  thou 
<iidst  vex  me  with  all  tliy  stonns  ;  all  thy  billows  went  over 
nie;  thou  didst  run  upon  me  like  a  giant  in  the  night 
i^asoa ;  thou  didst  scare  me  with  visions  in  the  ni^ht  season.' 

'*  In  every  l)ook  1  opened,  1  found  something  that  struck 
nie  to  the  hrart.  I  remember  taking  up  a  volume  of  Beau- 
'noot  and  Fletcher,  which  lay  upon  the  table  in  my  kins- 
man's lodjjinirs,  and  die  first  sentence  which  1  saw  was  this  : 
'The  justice  of  tlie  gods  is  in  it.'  My  heart  instantly  re- 
plied, *  It  is  of  a  tnuh : '  and  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  as  I 
^11(1  something  in  every  book  to  condemn  me,  so  it  was 
tlie  first  sentence,  in  general,  1  pitched  upon.  Every  thing 
preached  to  mc,  and  every  thing  preached  the  curse  of 
UieUw. 

*'  I  was  now  strongly  tempted  to  use  laudanum,  not  as  a 
^omoRy  but  as  an  opiate,  to  compose  my  spirits ;  to  stupefy 
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my  awakened  and  feeling  mind,  harassed  with  sleeplesi 
nights,  and  days  of  uninterrupted  misery.  But  God,  who 
would  liave  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  quickening  woik 
he  had  begun  in  me,  Ibrbade  it;  and  neiUier  the  wont  of 
rest,  nor  continued  a^ny  of  mind,  could  bring  me  to  the 
use  of  il :  I  hated  and  abliorred  the  very  suiell  of  it. 

"  I  never  went  into  the  street,  but  I  tiiought  the  people 
stared  and  laughed  at  me,  and  held  me  in  contempt;  and 
I  could  hardly  pcrsuudn  myself,  but  that  the  voice  of  my 
conscience  was  loud  enough  for  every  one  to  hear  it.  They 
who  knew  me  seemed  to  avoid  mc  ;  and  if  they  spoke  to  me, 
they  seemed  to  do  it  in  scorn.  I  bought  a  ballad  of  one 
who  was  singing  it  in  the  Street,  because  I  thought  it  was 
written  on  lue. 

"I  dined-aloue,  cither  at  the  tavern,  where  I  went  in 
the  dark,  or  at  tlie.  chop-house,  where  1  always  took  care 
to  hide  myself  in  the  darkest  corner  .of  the  room.  I  slept 
generally  an  hour  in  the  evening,  but  it  was  only  to  be  teni- 
ficd  in  dreams ;  and  when  I  awoke,  it  was  some  tiiuc  before 
I  could  walk  steadily  through  the  passage  into  the  dining- 
room.  I  reeled  and  staggered  like  a  drtinken  man.  The 
eyes  of  man  I  could  not  bear ;  but  when  I  thought  thai  tlie 
eyes  of  God  were  upon  me,  ^which  1  felt  assured  of,)  it  gave 
inc  the  most  intolerable  anguish.  If,  for  a  moment,  a  book 
or  a  companion  stole  away  my  attention  from  myself,  a  flash 
from  hell  seemed  to  be  thrown  into  my  mind  immediately  ; 
and  1  said  within  myself, '  What  are  these  things  to  me,  who 
am  damned  ?  *  In  a  word,  I  saw  myself  a  sinner  altogether, 
L  siimcr;  but   1   i 
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stnjction  of  my  conduct  in  that  instance ;  no  argument  of 
my  brother's,  who  was  now  with  me ;  nothing  he  could 
sawpst,  in  extenuation  of  my  olFences,  could  gain  a  mo- 
ment's admission.  Satan  furnished  me  so  readily  with 
weapons  against  myself,  that  neither  Scripture  nor  reason 
could  undeceive  me.  Life  appeared  to  me  now  more 
di^Ue  than  death,  only  because  it  was  a  barrier  between 
Be  and  everlasting  burnings. 

"  .My  thoughts  in  the  day  became  still  more  gloomy,  and 
Djaitrht  visions  more  dreadful.  One  morning,  as  I  lay 
meen  sleeping  and  waking,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be 
nlking  in  Westminster  Abbey,  waiting  till  prayers  should 
be*ia ;  presently  1  thought  I  heard  the  minister's  voice, 
and  hastened  towards  the  choir;  just  as  1  was  upon  the 
point  of  entering,  the  iron  gate  under  the  organ  was  flung 
in  my  face,  with  a  jar  that  made  the  abbey  ring  ;  the  noise 
awoke  me ;  and  a  sentence  of  excommunication  from  all 
the  churches  upon  earth  could  not  have  been  so  dreadful 
to  nip,  as  the  interpretation  which  I  could  not  avoid  putting 
upon  this  dream. 

"  Another  time  I  seemed  to  pronounce  to  myself,  *  Evil, 
he  ihoii  my  i^ood.'  I  verily  thought  that  I  had  adopted 
that  hellish  sentiment,  it  seemed  to  come  so  directly  from  my 
heart.  I  arose  from  bed  to  look  for  my  prayer-book,  and 
hiviiii:  found  it,  endeavored  to  pray ;  but  immediately  ex- 
jMriencod  the  imj>os>;ibility  of  drawini:  niirji  to  God,  unless 
he  fir^t  draw  niirh  to  us.  I  made  many  ])assionate  at- 
teinpi-i  towards  prayer,  but  failed  in  all. 

*•  Hjr\-in<j  an  obscure  notion  of  the  efliracy  of  faith,  I 
resolved  uj)on  an  experiment,  to  prove  whether  I  had  faith 
or  not.     F^or  this  purpose  I  resolved  to  n»peat  the  Creed  ; 
when  I  came  to  the  s<Tond   period  of  it,  all  traces  of  the 
fomirr  were  5tmck  out  of  my  memory,  nor  could  I  recol- 
lect one  syllable  of  the  matter.     While  I  endeavored  to  re- 
rovff  it,  anfl  when  just   upon  the   |)oint,  I    perceived    a 
sm-saiion  in  my  bniin,  like  a  tremulous  vibration  in  all  the 
fibres  of  it.     Hy  this  means  I   lost  the  words  in  the  very 
in*^tant  when  I  thought  to  have  laid  hold  of  them.     This 
threw  me  into  an  agony ;  but  growing  a  little  calmer,  I 
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made  aa  attempt  for  the  third  time;  here  again  I  &il 
the  same  manner  as  before. 

"I  considered  It  as  a  supernatural  interposition  to  in 
me,  that  having  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  ha 
longer  any  interest  in  Christ,  or  in  the  gifts  of  the  S 
Being  assured  of  this,  with  the  most  rooted  coovbtic 
gave  myself  up  to  despair.  I  felt  a  sense  of  burning  u 
heart,  like  tliat  of  real  Gre,  and  concluded  it  was  an  ea 
of  those  eternal  flames  which  would  soon  receive  idc 
laid  myself  down,  howling  with  horror,  while  my  i 
smote  against  each  other. 

"  In  this  condition  my  brother  found  me,  and  the 
words  I  spoke  to  him  were,  '  Oh  \  brother,  1  am  dam 
think  of  eternity,  and  then  Uiink  what  it  is  to  be  damn 
I  had,  indeed,  a  sense  of  eternity  impressed  upon  my  e 
which  seemed  almost  to  amount  to  a  full  ccHnprehenak 
it  My  brother,  pierced  (o  t)ie  heaK  with  the  sight  ol 
misery,  tried  to  comfort  me ;  hut  all  to  no  purpose, 
fused  comfort;  and  my  mind  appeared  to  inc  in 
colors,  that  to  administer  it  to  me,  was  only  to  exasp 
me,  and  to  mock  my  fears. 

•  At  Icnatli.  1  renieinliered  my  friend,  Martin  Ml 
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"Jiexl  he  insisted  on  the  all-atoning  efficacy  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  and  his  righteousness,  for  our  justification.  While 
Gstenin;;  to  this  part  of  his  discourse,  and  the  Scriptures 
upOD  which  he  founded  it,  my  heart  began  to  bum  within 
ne;  my  soul  was  pierced  with  a  sense  of  my  bitter  ingrati- 

ajo  90  merciful  a  Savior;  and  those  tears,  which  I 
fht  impossible,  burst  forth  freely.  I  saw  clearly  that 
or  case  required  such  a  remedy,  and  had  not  the  least 
doubt  witliin  myself,  but  that  this  was  the  gospel  of  salva- 
lioB. 

**  Lastly,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a  lively  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,;  not  an  assent  only  of  the  understanding,  but  a  faith 
oTipplication,  an  actually  laying  hold  of  it,  and  embracing 
it  as  a  salvation  purchased  for  me  personally.  Here  I  failed, 
lod  deplored  my  want  of  such  a  faith,  iie  told^me  it  was 
the  gift  of  God,  which  he  trusted  he  would  bestow  upon 
me.  I  could  only  re|)ly,  *I  wish  he'  would' — a  very 
irreverent  petition,  l)nt  a  very  sincere  one,  and  such  as  the 
te^d  God,  in  his  due  lime,  was  pleased  to  answer. 

"  Mv  brother,  findini^  I  iiad  received  consolation  from 
Mr.  Madan,  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  conversinfj  with   him   a«jjain  ;   and,  for  this 
lwr[)o?e,  pressed  me  to  go  to  him  immediately.     1  was  for 
pJliinj  it  off;  but  my  bmtlier  seemed  impatient  of  delay ; 
and,  at  leni^ih,  prevailed  on  me  to  set  out.     I  mention  this 
t'>  the  honor  of  his  candor  and  liumanitv  ;  which  would 
suffer  no  dilFerence  of  sentiments  to  interfere  with  them. 
My  welfare  was  "^lis  only  object,  and  all  his  prejudices  fled 
Mnre  his  zeal  to  procure  it.     May  he  receive,  for  his  rec- 
ompense, all  that  ha|)piness  the  gospel,  which  I  then  first 
bttajne  acquainted  with,  is  alone  able  to  impart ! 

"  Ea<ier,  indeed.  I  was ;  but  far  from  easy.    The  wound- 
ed spirit  within  me  was  less  in  pain,  but  by  no  means  healed. 
What  I  had  experienced  was  hut  the  beginning  of  sorrows, 
and  a  loni:  train  of  still  greater  terrors  was  at  hand.     I  slept 
mv  u<ual  three  hours  well,  and  then  awoke  with  ten  times 
a  stron;^c»r  alienation  from  (iod  than  ever. 

'•  Siitari  plied  me  close  with  horrible  visions,  and  more 
horrible  voices.     My  cai-s  rang  with  the  sound  of  tonnents, 
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tliat  scorned  to  awail  me.  Tiien  did  the  '  pains  of  liell  gcr 
bold  on  iiic,'  and,  berorc  daybreak,  the  very  'sorrows  0^3 
death  encompassed  mc'  A  ntiiiibiiess  seized  Ujioh  ih^s 
extremities  uf  my  body,  and  life  seemed  to  retreat  before  it  ^ 
my  bands  and  feet  became  cold  and  stiff;  a  cold  swea'^ 
stood  upon  my  forehead ;  tiiy  lieart  seemed  a(  eveir  pulsus 
to  beat  its  la^t,  and  my  sou)  to  clinu  to  my  lips,  as  if  oR  lb^9 
very  brink  of  departure.  No  convicted  criminal  ever  fearecX 
death  more,  or  ivas  more  assured  of  dyin^. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  my  brotlier  called  upon  tne.  and  Iib- 
about  an  hour  after  Ills  arrlral,  that  distemper  of  iniod^ 
which  I  hud  so  unlonily  wished  for,  actually  seized  inc. 

"  While  [  li-aversed  the  apartment,  in  llic  tiiost  bortiblt^ 
dismay  of  soul,  expectin<>:  every  moment  that  the  earth 
would  open  her  mouth  and  swallow  me ;  my  conscience 
scaring  mo,  tbc  avensjer  of  blood  pursuing  me,  and  the  city 
of  rcfuj^e  out  uf  rcdch  and  out  uf  sight ;  a  strange  and  Ikhv 
ribJG  darkness  foil  upon  me.  If  it  were  possible  that  a 
heavy  blow  could  light  un  the  brain,  without  lauchin<;  the 
skull,  such  was  the  sensation  1  felt.  I  clap)K;d  my  hand  to 
my  forehead,  anil  cried  aloud,  through  ihu  pin  it  gave  me. 
At  every  stroke  my  tliougbts  and  expressions  became  more 
wild  and  indl'itliict ;  all  iliat  remained  clear  uas  tlic  sense 
of  sin,  anil  the  expoclatlon  of  nunijhment.  These  kept 
imdislurbcd  |x>ssossiun  all  through  my  illness,  without  inter- 
ruption or  abatement. 

"  My  brother  instantly  jwrceived  the  change,  and  con- 
sulted with  my  friends  on  ihe  best  manner«o  dis|io)>e  of  me. 
It  wns  agreed  among  them,  thai  I  should  be  carried  to  St. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

WVPU'S  RECOTERT.      HIS  REMOTAL  TO  HUNTINGDON.      TttE 

UNWIN   FAMILT. 

b  tbe  interval  between  his  attempt  at  suicide  and  his 

RBOTal  to  a   priTate  madhouse,  Cowper  composed  the 

Uowing  sapphicSy  describing  his  own  dreadful  state  of 

nttid. 

Hatred  and  vengeance, — my  eternal  portion 
Scarce  can  endure  delay  of  execution,  — 
Wait  with  impatient  readiness  to  seize  my 

Soul  in  a  moment 

Damned  below  Judas ;  more  abhorred  than  he  was, 
Who  for  a  few  pence  sold  his  holy  Master ! 
Twice-betrayed  Jesus  me,  the  last  delinquent, 

Deems  the  profanest 

Man  disavows,  and  Deity  disowns  me. 
Hell  mii^ht  afford  my  miseries  a  shelter ; 
Therefore,  Hell  keeps  her  ever-lmngry  mouths  all 

Bolted  against  me. 

Hard  lot !  encompassed  with  a  thousand  dangers ; 
Weary,  faint,  trembling  with  a  thousand  terrors, 
t  I'm  called,  if  vanquished,'  to  receive  a  sentence 

Worse  tlian  Abiram's. 

Him  the  vindictive  rod  of  angry  Justice 
Sent  quick  and  howling  to  the  centre  headlong. 
I,  fed  ^  witli  judgment,  in  a  fleshly  tomb,  am 

Buried  above  ground. 

This  was  the   character  of  his   madness, — the   most 

dreadful  in  which  madness  presents  itself.     He  tlirew  away 

the  Bible,  as  a  lxx)k  in  which  he  had  no  longer  any  interest 

or  portion.     A  vein  of  self-loathing  and  abhorrence  ran 

ibiDugh  all  his  insanity.     "  The  accuser  of  the  brethren,  he 

'  Both  thc«c  passages  are  evidently  corrupt.    Possibly  the  first 
ilv>fiid  be  m  anguish. 
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says,  ever  busy  wUh  him,  ni<,'ht  and  clay,  binugiit  to  hi-fj 
tecollectioD  id  dreams  liis  long-forgot  ten  sins,  and  charge*^ 
upon  his  conscience  things  of  an  IniUfferent  nature  as  ■!■"  » 
cious  crimes."  Five  montlis  be  passed  in  contlnuBl  expec^v 
tation  that  the  divine  vengeance  would  instantly  plunge  oic^H 
into  the  bottomless  pit.  But  such  horrors  in  madneaa  a^^ 
like  those  in  dreams ;  the  maniac  and  the  dreamer  seem  ^^ 
undergo  what  could  not  possibly  be  undergone  by  oi^^ 
awake  or  in  his  senses  ;  and,  indeed,  he  says,  that  after  fiv  ~~ 
inontlis  of  tills  expectation,  he  became  so  familiar  wit  ^ 
despair  as  to  entertuln  a  sort  of  hardiness  and  indiHeienc^^-' 
as  to  the  event. 

"  I  began  to  persuade  myself,  that  while  the   cxecutb  ^* 

of  the  sentence  was  suspended,  it  would  be  for  my  intere^^ 

to  indulge  a  less  honible  train  of  ideas,  than  I  had  bee^^ 

I  accustomed  to  dwetl  upon.     'Eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor'^ 

\  row  thou  shall  be  in  licll,'  was  the  maxim  on  which  I  pre— ' 

ceeded.     By  this  means,  I  entered  into  conversation  will'V 

'  the  doctor,  laughed  at  his  stories,  and  told  him  some  of  my  , 

own  to  match  thorn ;  still,  however,  carrying  a  sentence  oT 

irrevocable  doom  in  my  heart. 

■'  He  observed  the  seeming  alteration  witli  pleasure- 
Believing,  as  well  he  might,  that  my  smiles  were  sincere, 
he  thought  my  recovery  well  nigh  completed  ;  but  they 
were,  in  reality,  like  the  green  surface  of  a  morass,  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  but  a  cover  for  nothing  but  intteimess  and  filth. 
Tlic  only  thing  that  could  promote  and  elTectuato  my  cure,  * 
was    yet    wanting — an    experimental    knowledge    of  the 
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ieUow  of  Benet  College,  and  resided  there,  came  from  Cam- 
bridge to  visit  him.  Dr.  Cotton  had  reported  a  great 
anneadinent,  and  was  not  mistaten  in  that  opinion,  though 
John  Cowper  was  disappointed  at  finding  him  almost  as  si- 
Icot  and  reserved  as  ever.  His  own  sensations  at  the 
meeting  be  describes  as  painfully  mingled  with  sorrow  for 
fais  own  remediless  condition,  and  envy  of  his  brother's 
hippioess. 

*'  As  soon  as  we  were  left  alone,  he  asked  me  how  I 
fbund  myself;  I  answered, '  As  much  better  as  despair  can 
mke  me.'     We  went  together  into  the  garden.     Here,  on 
expressing  a  settled  assurance  of  sudden  judgment,  he  pro- 
tested to  me,  that  it  was  all  a  delusion ;  and  protested  so 
strongly,  that  I  could  not  help  giving  some  attention  to  him. 
I  bunt  into  tears,  and  cried  out,  '  If  it  be  a  delusion,  then 
am  I  the  liappiest   of  beings.'     Something  like  a  ray  of 
bo{)e  was  shot  into  my  iieart ;  but  still  I  was  aCraid  to  in- 
<)ulge  11     We  dined  together,  and  I  spent  the  afternoon  in 
a  niore  cheerful  manner.     Something  seemed  to  whisper  to 
OK  every  moment,  *  Siill  there  is  mercy.' 

"  Kven  after  he  left  nie,  this  chan«;e  of  sentiment  gathered 
cwuiid  continually  ;  yet  my  mind  was  in  such  a  fluctuating 
sute^  dial  I  can  only  call  it  a  vague  presage  of  better  tilings 
« land,  without  beini:  able  to  assi«rii  a  reason  for  it.  The 
servant  observed  a  sudden  alteration  in  me  for  the  belter ; 
and  ilie  man,  whom  I  have  ever  since  retained  in  my  ser- 
•  vice,  expres-^ed  i;real  joy  on  the  occasion. 

**I  went  to   bed  and    slept    well.     In    the    morning  I 
driaiijcd  ibal  llfr  swcelesi  boy  I  ever  saw  came  dancing  up 
U>  rny  iK'd-side  :  he  seemed  just  out  of  leading-strings,  yet  1 
look  [i.iriirular  notice  of  the  firmness  and  steadiness  of  his 
»ft^a<l.     The  siirht  alFected  me  with  pleasure,  and  served  at 
ta-t  !o  harmonize  my  spirits;  so  that  I  awoke  for  the  first 
lliiie  with  a  sensation  of  delight  on  my  mind.     Still,  how- 
ever. I  knew  not  where  to  look  for  the  establishment  of  the 
r^jfiifort  I  ftlt.     !My  joy  w as  as  nui(*h  a  myster}'  to  myself 
as  tu  tiio-e  about  me.     The  blessed  God  was  preparing  me 
for  tin*  clt-arer  liiilu  of  his  counlcnance  by  this  first  dawning 
of  liis  lijht  upon  me." 

That  he  could  feel  the  force  of  argument,  and  that  he 
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could  weep,  were  sure  symptoms  of  ainendrocni.  Indeed 
iie  dated  his  recovery  frocn  his  hroUier's  visit ;  saying,  in  j 
letter  ^  written  before  the'  Memoir,  "  though  he  only  ats3 
one  day  with  me,  hia  company  served  to  put  to  fligfal  i 
lltousand  deliriums  and  delusions  wliich  1  still  labored  umleril 
and  the  next  mnmiiig  1  found  myself  a  new  creature."  J 
was  not  long  before,  wdtcingin  tlie  garden,  he  found,  upcrf 
a  scat  there,  a  Bible,  which  very  probably  had  been  laid  M 
his  way.  He  opened  it  upon  the  cliapter  in  which  LazarKJ 
is  raised  from  the  dead,  atid  be  saw  "  so  much  benovolenc^ 
and  mercy,  and  goodness,  and  sympathy  with  miservbJI 
man,  in  our  Savior's  conduct,"  that  he  was  moved  almo^ 
to  (ears ;  "  htde  thinking,"  he  says,  "  that  it  was  an  eutf 
type  of  the  mercy  which  Jesus  was  on  ihe  point  of  extendi 
ing  towards  myself.  I  sighed,  and  said, '  Oh  that  I  ba^ 
not  rejected  so  good  aRedeenier,  —  that  1  had  not  rurfeiMrf 
all  his  favors  ! '  Tlius  was  my  heart  softened,  though  d(V 
yet  enlightened.  I  closed  tlie  book,  wittiout  iniendiug  M 
open  it  again. 

"  Having  risen  with  somewhat  of  ft  more  cheerful  feeling^ 
I  repaired  to  my  room,  where  breakfast  waited  for  me* 
While  I  sal  at  table,  I  found  the  cloud  of  horror,  whicll 
had  so  long  hung  over  me,  was  every  moment  passing 
away  ;  and  eveiy  moment  came  fraught  with  hope.  1  W8l 
continually  more  and  more  persuaded,  that  1  was  not  utlerhf 
doomed  to  destruction.  The  way  of  salvation  was  Btiila 
however,  hid  from  my  eyes  ;  nor  did  I  see  it  at  all  clearer 
than  before  my  illness.  1  only  thou<^ht,  thai  if  it  would 
"    '  "      luld  lead  a  net 
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fat  rerae.  I  saw  wbs  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  third  chapter 
of  Romans :  '  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness 
br  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbear 
aoceof  God/ 

''Immediately  I  received  strength  to  believe,  and  the 
fan  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  upon  me.  I 
nw  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  He  had  made,  my  par- 
doo  sealed  in  His  blood,  and  all  the  fuhiess  and  complete- 
Kssof  his  justification.  In  a  moment  I  believed,  and  re- 
ceived the  gospel.  Whatever  my  friend  Madan  had  said 
to  me,  so  long  before,  revived  in  all  its  clearness,  with 

*  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.'  Unless  the 
Aknighty  arm  had  been  under  me,  I  think  I  should  have 
dnd  with  gratitude  and  joy.  My  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
By  YOlce  choked  with  transport,  I  could  only  look  up  to 
Kiven  in  silent  fear,  overwhelmed  with  love  and  wonder. 
Bat  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  best  described  in  his  own 
words;  it  was  'joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.'  Thus 
»*as  my  heavenly  Father  in  Christ  Jesus  pleased  to  give 
mc  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  and  out  of  a  stony,  unbeliev- 
•ns:  lieart,  to  raise  up  a  child  unto  Abraliam.  How  glad 
should  I  now  have  been  to  have  spent  every  moment  in 
prayer  and  thanksgiving ! 

'*  1  lost  no  opportunity  of  repairing  to  a  throne  of  grace ; 
hit  flew  to  it  with  an  earnestness  irresistible  and  never  to 
•  be^iUficd.  Could  I  help  it?  Could  I  doothcn^isc  than 
love  and  rejoice  in  my  reconciled  Father  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 
The  Lord  had  enlarged  my  heart,  and  I  ran  in  the  way  of 
hii  commandments.  For  many  succeeding  weeks,  tears 
*cre  ready  to  flow,  if  1  did  but  speak  of  the  gospel,  or  men- 
lion  the  name  of  Je§us.  To  rejoice  day  and  night  was  all 
my  employment.     Too  happy  to  sleep  much,  I  thought  it 

•  a-?  lo^t  time  that  was  spent  in  slumber.  Oh  that  the  ar- 
rf«>r  of  my  first  love  had  continued  !  But  I  have  known 
many  a  lifeless  and  unhallowed  hour  since  ;  long  intcr\'als 
of  darkness,  interrupted  by  short  returns  of  peace  and  joy 
in  htlicvin«^. 

"  My    physician,   ever   watchful   and  apprehensive  for 
mv  welfare,  was  now  alanned,  lest  the  sudden  transition 

VOL.    I.  10 
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finm  despair  to  joy  should  temiinate.  in  a  fatal  frenzy 
But '  the  Lord  was  iny  strength  and  my  sonjr,  and  was  he-  - 
come  my  salvation.'  I  said, '  I  sliall.  not  die,  but  live,  and  J 
declare  the  works  of  tlie  Lord ;  he  has  ciiastened  ine  SOR,  ^ 
but  not  given  mo  over  unto  deatli.  O  give  thanks  uiiiotlw« 
Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever ! '  In  a  short  time,  ^ 
Dr.  C.  became  saCisSed,  and  acquiesced  in  the  soundness  of  " 
my  cure ;  and  much  sweet  communion  I  had  with  bim,.^ 
concerning  the  things  of  our  salvation." 

Cowper  thought  thai  the  low  state  of  body  and  mind  to^ 
which  his  disease  and  the  remedies  employed  in  subdutngr~ 
it  had  reduced  liim,  wore  well  calculated  to  humble  lii^^ 
natural  \'alii  glory  and  pride  of  heart.  "  Blessed,"  says  he, 
"  be  the  God  of  salvation  for  every  sigli  1  drew,  for  every 
tear  I  shed  ;  since  thus  it  pleased  him  to  judge  me  here, 
that  1  might  not  be  judged  hereafter."  He  wus  in  no  haste 
to  remove  after  his  recovciy  ;  but  remained  twelve  montlis 
longer  witii  Dr.  Cotton.  This  was  equally  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence and  of  convenience,  till  he  had  determined  what 
couisc  to  pursue  upon  leaving  his  present  abode ;  meantime, 
in  case  of  any  tendency  to  relapse,  the  best  medical  and 
moral  means  might  immediately  be  applied;  and  he  look 
groat  delif^ht  in  Dr.  Cotton's  religious  conversation.  He 
thought  him  a  true  philosopher,  "  every  little  of  his  knowl- 
edge on  natural  subjects  being  connected  in  his  mind  with 
the  fimi  belief  of  an  Omnipotent  Agent." 

Dr.  Cotton  was  moreover  a  man  of  letters.     His  "  Vis-    ■ 
ions  in  Verse  "  used  to  bo  one  of  those  books  which  i 
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lest  a  dearly-beloved  wife,  and  on  that  occasion  felt  what, 
kppily  for  himself,  he  had  long  believed,  ^'  that  no  system 
Iwt  that  of  Christianity  is  able  to  sustain  the  soul  amidst  all 
ibe  distresses  and  difhculties  of  life.  The  consolations  of 
philosophy  only  are  specious  trifles  at  best ;  all  cold  and 
impotent  applications  to  the  bleeding  heart.  But  the  reli- 
gioQ  of  Jesus,  like  its  gracious  Author,  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  comfort  in  this  world,  and  gives  us  the  hope  of 
fveriasting  enjoyment  in  the  next."  Thus  he  expressed  ^ 
himself  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  consolation  from  Doddridge 
upon  hb  loss. 

"  I  reckon  it,"  says  Cowper,  "  one  instance  of  the  prov- 
ideDce  which  has  attended  me  throughout  this  whole  event, 
that  instead  of  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
London  physicians,  who  were  so  much  nearer  that  I  won- 
der I  was  not,  I  was  carried  to  Doctor  Cotton.  I  was  not 
only  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness  while  I 
»as  ill,  and  attended  with  the  utmost  diligence,  but  when 
my  reason  was  restored  to  me,  and  I  had  so  much  need  of 
a  religious  friend  to  converse  with,  to  whom  I  could  open 
"7  mind  on  the  subject  without  reserve,  1  could  hardly 
feve  found  a  fitter  person  for  the  purpose.  My  eagerness 
ifld  anxiety  to  settle  my  opinions  upon  that  long-neglected 
[•oint,  made  it  necessary  that,  while  my  mind  was  yet  weak 
and  my  spirits  uncertain,  I  should  have  some  assistance. 
Tlie  doctor  was  as  ready  to  administer  relief  to  me  in  this 
ankle  likewise,  and  as  well  (jualified  to  do  it,  as  in  that 
^liioh  was  more  immediately  his  province.  How  many 
p'nsicians  would  have  thought  this  an  inegular  appetite, 
ai'd  a  symptom  of  remaining  madness  !  But  if  it  were  so, 
"ly  friend  w  as  as  mad  as  niyself ;  and  it  was  well  for  me 
lUi  he  was  so.''* 

*  April  iHK  1T4!».  In  Uiis  loiter,  ho  Hays,  "  What  the  mind  fools 
ti>in  siii'li  .1  painful  div«>rro  nono  can  adoquatt'ly  know  hut  tlioy  who 
liar-- hail  iho  hittiT  o.xjM'rionro  of  the  sad  sojrinnity.  Ilowcvor.  <l«'li- 
rat-  anil  worthy  nunds  will  n-adily  paint  to  ihonisclvos  tsonirthincr 
nri'i't'-nhly  v»t\  and  uiovintr  upon  tho  soparation  of  two  hoarts,  whotw? 
0'.:v  nnWion  was  thoir  lodirniout  in  two  hroasts."  Ihuldritisf's  Cor- 
Te,'p,.nii.i%ff  and  Dinnj,  vol.  v.  p.  117.  lie  is  called  llcnrij  Cotton  la 
tiuM  «i<rk.  but  hid  name  wa"  Nathaniel. 

'  To  Lady  Heskt-th,  J«ily,-1,  ITtvi. 
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During  this  part  of  hia  abode  at  St.  Alban's,  be  agai^ 
poured  out  ills  feelings  id  verse ;  and  the  contrast  ta  indee — 
striking  between  what  be  called  this  specimen  of  bb  fii^ 
Christian  thoughts,  and  that  song  of  despair  wiiicb  i  iiiiii^_ 
tie  perused  without  shuddering.  He  cast  bis  tbouglits  ^5 
the  ibrm  of  a  hymn,  which  he  entitled  "  The  Happ:» 
Change,"  and  took  for  bis  text  part  of  a  verse  in  the  Rer^ 
latlon  —  "  Behold  I  make  all  things  new." 

How  blert  thy  creatuTO  is,  0  God, 

When  with  a  single  eye 
He  views  the  lustre  of  thj  word, 

Tbe  d&y-Bpnng  from  on  bigb  1 

Throuffh  bU  the  storms  that  veil  the  eUea, 

Ana  frown  on  earthly  things, 
The  Sun  of  Rigliteousness  he  eyes, 

With  healing  on  his  wings. 

Struck  by  that  light,  the  human  heart, 

A  baixeu  aoil  no  more. 
Sends  the  sweet  smell  of  mce  abroad, 

Where  lerpents  lurked  before. 
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D  to  return  tliither,  he  resigned  the  office  of  coromis- 
rof  bankrupts,  which  he  had  for  some  years  held,  with 
:  sixty  pounds  per  annum.  He  now  felt  so  strongly 
Doraoce  of  the  law,  that  he  could  not  in  conscience 
the  accustomed  oath ;  and  by  this  resignation  he  re- 
i  himself  to  an  income  scarcely  sufficient  for  his  inain- 
ce ;  *'  but  I  would  rather,"  says  he,  "  have  starved  in 
Yj  than  deliberately  have  offended  against  my  Savior." 
stations  made  no  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  this 
ition.  Instead  of  being  to  them  an  object  of  high 
(  and  expectations,  as  ih)m  his  talents  and  acquirements 
lisposition  he  had  been  when  he  began  life,  he  had 
ne  one  of  painful  and  all  but  hopeless  anxiety.  Prob- 
they  doubted  whether  his  cure  was  complete,  and 
ed,  from  liis  intended  conduct,  that  though  the  malady 
assumed  a  happier  form,  his  mind  was  still  unsound. 
r  therefore  subscribed^  among  themselves  an  annual 
ance,  sucli  as  made  his  own  diminished  means  just 
ient  to  maintain  him  respectably,  but  frugally,  in  retire- 
,  and  loft  him  to  follow  his  own  course. 
Is  resolution  lo  withdraw  from  the  business  of  the  world, 
from  its  society,  occasioned  another  of  those  poems 
h,  because  of  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  them, 
ig  pn>perly  to  the  personal  history  of  an  author. 

FtiT  from  the  world,  O  Lord,  I  flee, 

From  Ktrifc  and  tumult  far ; 
From  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 

Hid  most  successful  war. 

The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade, 

Witti  prayer  and  praise  agree ; 
And  seem,  by  tliy  sweet  bounty,  made 

For  those  who  follow  thee. 


Iiit  fart,  which  lias  not,  I  l)oIiovc,  been  noticed  in  any  life  of 
'•r,  inii;tit  be  inferred  from  his  own  memoir,  where,  nfler  saying 
uld  rilher  have  Hlarved  than  dt-liberatrly  have  offended  a^inst 
rior,  h*»  adils,  *•  His  ijreat  mercy  has  raised  mo  up  Huch  friends 
e  enabli'd  mc  to  enjoy  all  the  comforta  and  conveniences  of  life. 
rt«il  assured  that,  while  I  live,  *  bread  Bhall  !>e  given  me,  and 
•hall  be  aun».'  "     But  proof  of  the  fact  will  presently  be  given. 

10* 
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Thorr,  if  tliy  Spirit  touch  the  boqI, 

And  ffToaa  her  mean  abode. 
Oh,  wiUi  whut  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 

She  cucnmuijcii  wiib  licr  God ! 

There,  like  the  nightingale,  she  poiin 

Her  solitary  lays ; 
Nor  asks  a  witneaa  of  her  oong', 

Nor  thiiBts  foe  human  pnuse. 

Author  uid  guftrdian  of  my  life, 

Sweet  Bource  of  light  diTioe, 
And  (nil  humoniouB  nauice  in  one) 

My  Savbr,  tliou  art  mine ! 

What  thanka  I  owe  thoc,  and  what  lore, 
A  boiindlcM,  endless  store, 

Shall  echo  through  the  realms  above 
When  time  shall  Dc  no  more. 

Adcr  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure  lodging 
nearer  Caiiibtidge,  Jolin  Cowper  wrote  to  say  lie  had  fouod 
some  nt  Huntingdon  which  he  believed  might  suit  hin> 
Though  tliis  was  an  inconvenient  distance  from  Cambridga, 
011(1  Cowper  bad  fixed  upon  tliat  part  of  the  country  solely 
for  the  sake  of  bein^  near  his  brother,  he  did  not  hesiiata 
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oicr  me  during  my  whole  illness,  and  waited  on  me  with 

0  much  patience  and  gentleness,  that  i  could  not  bear  to 
nve  him  behind,  tliough  it  was  with  some  difficulty  the 
octor  was  prevailed  on  to  part  with  him.  The  strongest 
rpiment  of  all  was  the  earnest  desire  he  expressed  to  fol- 
m  me.     He  seemed  to  have  been  providentially  tlirown 

my  way,  Slaving  entered  Dr.  Cotton's  service  just  time 
ioii|h  to  attend  me  ;  and  I  have  Strang  ground  to  hope, 
at  God  will  use  me  as  an  instrument  to  bring  him  to  a 
lowledge  of  Jesus.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  with  how  de- 
gfitful  a  sense  of  h'ls  protection,  and  fatherly  care  of  me,  it 
II  pleased  the  Almighty  to  favor  me  during  the  whole 
Mniey. 

"I  remembered  the  pollution  which  is  in  the  world, 
ad  the  sad  share  I  had  m  it  myself;  and  my  heart  ached 
t  die  thought  of  entering  it  again.  The  blessed  God  had 
idued  me  with  some  concern  for  his  glory,  and  I  was  fear- 

01  of  hearing  it  traduced  by  oaths  and  blasphemies,  the 
smmon  language  of  this  highly-favored,  but  ungrateful 
mitry.  But  *  fear  not,  I  am  with  thee,'  was  my  comfort. 
I  ptKed  the  whole  journey  in  silent  coinmunion  with  God  ; 
uid  those  hours  arc  amongst  the  happiest  1  have  known." 

Four  days  he  remained  at  Cambridge,  and  then,  on  Sat- 
mby  llh?  twenty-second,  his  brother  accompanied  hini  to 
HuDtinjjdon,  and  havintj  introduced  him  to  his  lodgini^s, 
eft  liim  there,  without  any  other  introduction.  "  No  sooner," 
ITS  Cowper,  **  had  he  left  me  than  fmding  myself  surround- 
d  by  Mranirrrs,  and  in  a  strange  place,  my  spirits  began  to 
ink,  and  I  feU  (such  was  the  backsliding  stale  of  my  heart) 
ike  a  traveller  in  tiie  midst  of  an  inhospitable  desert,  with- 
ot  a  firioiid  to  comfort,  or  a  guide  to  direct  him.  I  walked 
xth,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  in  this  melancholy 
•ame  of  mind,  and  having  wandered  alwut  a  mile  from 
le  toun,  I  found  my  heart,  at  length,  so  powerfully 
rawn  towards  the  Loni,  that  having  gained  a  retired  and 
scret  nook  in  the  comer  of  a  field,  I  kneeled  down  under 

bank,  and  poured  forth  my  complaints  before  him.  It 
leased  my  Savior  to  hear  me,  so  tliat  this  oppression  was 
ken  off,  and  I  was  enabled  to  tnist  in  him  that  careth 
f  the  stranger,  to  roll  my  burden  upon  him,  and  to  rest 
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assured,  that  wheresoever  he  might  cast  my  lot,  the  God  b 
all  consolaiion  would  still  he  with  me.  But  this  \vas  Dotil 
He  did  for  me  more  tlian  either  1  liad  asked  or  thought. 

"  Tlie  next  day  I  went  to  church  for  ihe  first  time  dt 
my  recovery.  Throughout  ijie  whole  service,  I  had  dm 
to  do  to  restrain  my  emotions,  so  fully  did  I  see  the  booi 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  My  heart  was  jiill  of  lorei 
all  the  congregation,  especially  to  those  in  whom  I  obsem 
an  air  of  sober  attention.  A  grave  and  sober  persons 
in  the  pew  with  me  ;  him  I  have  since  seen  and  often  oa 
versed  with,  and  have  found  lym  a  pious  man,  and  a  tn 
servant  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  While  be  was  singb 
the  psalm,  1  looked  at  liim,  and  observing  him  uitentoat 
holy  employment,  i  could  not  help  saying  in  my  heart, «i 
much  emotion,  *  JBIess  you,  for  praising  Him  whom  mf  SO 
loveth ! ' 

"  Such  was  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  me,  that  lie  gl 
me  '  the  oil  of  Joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  pnl 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness ; '  and  though  my  voice  n-as  ^ 
being  slopped  by  the  inlenseness  of  what  1  feh,  yet  my* 
sung  within  ine,  and  even  leaped  for  joy.  And  when  I 
gospel  for  the  day  was  read,  the  aotmd  of  It  was  more  tfa 
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H!s  mind  had  now  recovered  its  elasticity,  and  when  not 
Vgascd  in  devotional  feelin«;s,  its  natural  s|)ortiveness.  On 
ik  Monday  he  resumed  with  his  friend  Hill  an  intercourse 
vkicb  fioin  their  boyhood  till  his  death  was  never  interrupted, 
•Ue  lie  was  ca|)ablc  of  correspondence.  Mr.  Hill  had  at- 
feHied  with  friendly  care  to  his  alfairs  durin;^  his  illness, 
■d  "ihc  only  recom|>ense  I  can  make,"  says  Cowper,  "  is 
to  tell  you  that  by  the  mercy  of  God  I  am  rcstore<l  to  ])cr- 
fcct  health,  both  of  mind  and  bo<ly.  This  I  believe  will 
pVB  you  pleasure,  and  f  would  gladly  do  any  thing  from 
vlach  vou  could  receive  it. 

"  1  have  a  lodging  that  puts  me  continually  in  mind  of 
W  summer  excursions ;  we  have  had  many  worse,  and 
seept  ihe  size  of  it,  (which,  however,  is  sufficient  for  a  sin- 
jie  roan.)  but  few  better.  1  am  not  quite  alone,  having 
looght  a  scn'ant  with  me  from  St.  Alban's,  who  is  the 
rerj  mirror  of  fidelity  and  affection  for  his  master.  And 
rhereas  the  Turkish  Spy  says,  he  kept  no  servant,  because 
le  would  not  have  an  encmv  in  his  house,  1  hired  mine, 
iecau«c  I  would  have  a  friend.  Men  do  not  usually  bestow 
bese  encomiums  on  their  lackeys,  nor  do  tliey  usually  deserve 
bem ;  but  1  have  had  experience  of  mine,  boili  in  sickness 
ind  in  iK^altJi,  and  never  saw  his  fellow. 

"The  river  Ouse,  1  forget  how  tlicy  spell  it,  is  the  most 
ifieeable  circumstance  in  this  part  of  the  world :  at  this 
Oft-n,  it  is,  I  believe,  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor  ; 
mrdoes  the  silver  Thames  better  deserve  that  e|>illiet,  nor 
OS  ii  more  flowers  upon  its  banks,  ihes(i  beinij  attributes, 
kliich,  iu  strict  truth,  belong;  to  neiilier.  FUicllin  would 
av.  tiipv  are  as  like  as  njv  (iniicrs  to  mv  (inirrr*^,  and  there 
'  salfnou  in  both.  It  is  a  noble  stream  to  bathe  in,  and  I 
ball  make  that  use  of  it  three  limes  a  week,  having  inlro- 
uced  myself  to  it  for  the  first  time  this  niorninir.'* 

Lailv  H<^ketli  was  the  last  of  his  female  relations  whom 
p  had  seen  before  he  was  removed  from  IjOiuIou  to  St. 
Jban's.  SIic  was  the  first  to  ^\  bom  he  wrote  nfier  his  re- 
)vrn-.  "Since  the  visit  you  were  so  kind  to  pny  me  in 
le  Temple,"  said  he."  "  (the  only  time   1  ever  saw  you 

'  July  C,  ITCw. 
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without  pleasure,)  what  have  1  uot  sufiered  \  And  a 
has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  the  use  of  my  r 
what  have  I  not  enjoyed  !  You  know  by  experience  bow 
pleasant  it  is  to  feel  the  first  approaches  of  health  aAer  i 
fever;  but  oh,  the  fever  of  the  brain  !  To  feel  the  quetic^ 
ing  of  that  lire  is  indeed  a  blessing  whicli  I  think  it  ioipOf 
sible  to  receive  without  the  most  ctmsummate  gratitude. 
Terrible  as  this  chastisement  is,  1  acknowledge  in  it  llit 
hand  of  an  in6nite  justice  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  more  difficult  Scr 
me  to  perceive  in  it  the  hand  of  an  infinite  mercy  likevna. 
When  I  consider  the  effect  it  has  bad  upon  me,  I  am  a- 
cecdingly  thankAil  for  it,  and,  witbout  hypocrisy,  esteem  it 
the  greatest  blessing,  next  to  life  itself,  1  bare  receivedba 
the  divine  bounty.  1  pray  God  tliat  1  may  ever  retua  Hi 
sense  of  it ;  and  then  1  am  sure  1  shall  coubnue  to  be,  u  I 
am  at  present,  really  happy. 

"  I  write  thus  to  you,  that  you  may  not  diiuk  me  i  Gv 
lom  and  wretched  creature;  which  you  might  be  apt  UtdOr 
considering  my  very  distant  removal  from  every  friend  1 
have  in  the  world  ;  a  circumstance  which,  before  this  emt 
befell  me,  would  undoubtedly  have  made  me  so ;  but  Wf 
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«s  the  first  of  ihe  kind,  and  I  trust  in  God  it  will  be  the 
"^  Twenty  years  later,  when,  after  a  long  cessation, 
Blocourse  with  this  beloved  kinswoman  was  renewed, 
per  again  reminded  her  of  that  painful  interview,  which 
left  upon  bis  mind  an  indelible  impression  :  ''  You  do 
ivget,  I  dare  say,  that  you  and  Sir  Thomas  called  upon 
I  my  chambers,  a  very  few  days  beibre  I  took  leave  of 
knu  Then  it  was  that  1  saw  you  last;  and  then  it 
that  I  said  in  my  heart,  upon  your  going  out  at  the 
,  Farewell !  there  will  be  no  more  intercourse  between 
-iirever ! "  » 

a  had  not  written  to  her  from  St  Alban's  when  assured 
ii  recovery,  because  he  was  willing  to  perform  quaran- 
fint,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and  because  he  thought 
stten  would  be  more  satisfoctory  to  her  fiom  any  other 
Iff.  All  was  sunshine  with  him  now.  He  liked  the 
I  ectremely,  as  for  as  he  was  acquainted  with  it.  For 
vho  had  so  long  lived  in  chambers  it  was  no  discomfort 
)  alone  in  kxlgings.  It  was  in  the  height  of  summer, 
vas  fond  of  bathing,  and  there  was  the  Ouse  at  hand. 
xe  B  a  card  assembly,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hill,*"  <*  and 
Dicing  assembly,  and  a  horse-race,  and  a  club,  and  a 
Ing-green,  so  that  I  am  well  off,  you  perceive,  in  point 
irersions ;  especially  as  I  shall  go  to  'em  just  as  much 
should  if  I  lived  a  thousand  miles  off  But  no  matter 
hat ;  the  spectator  at  a  play  is  more  entertained  than  the 
r,  and  in  real  life  it  is  much  tlie  same.  You  will  say, 
lips,  that  if  I  never  Crequent  these  places  I  shall  not 
e  witliin  the  description  of  a  spectator ;  and  you  will 
righL  1  have  made  a  blunder,  which  shall  be  corrected 
le  next  edition." 

he  first  visit  he  received  was  from  his  woollen-draper, 
reiy  healthy,  wealthy,  sensible,  sponsible  man,  and  ex- 
ely  civil/'  wlx>  offered  him  the  use  of  a  cold  bath,  and 
used  to  get  him  tlie  St.  James's  Chronicle,  and  to  do 
every  ser\*ice  in  his  power.  Soon  afterwards  Mr. 
pon,  the  clergyman  ol  the  parish,  called  ui>on  him, 
pod  preacher,  a  conscientious  minister,  and  a  very  sen* 

•  Julj  4.  •  Nov.  23, 1785.  "  July  3. 
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sible  man."  Cowper  neither  sought  society,  nor  abt 
it  at  this  lime  ;  be  was  iu  that  happy  slate  of  mind  t 
can  enjoy  fit  company,  and  yet  feel  no  want  of  it  in  sdi 
In  Ills  daily  walk,  his  weekly  meeting  with  his  brother 
liU  corrGSjxindence  will)  Hill,  the  most  intimate  and  fil 
of  bis  friends,  and  with  Lady  Hesketh,  who,  after  his  U 
inent  to  her  sister  had  been  violently  broken,  had  becat 
him  the  dearest  of  bis  relations,  he  found  siUhcient  oee 
tion  and  amusement. 

"  As  Mr.  Quin,"  he  said,  "  very  roundly  espfl 
himself  upon  some  such  occasion,  'here  is  very  phi 
accommodation,  and  great  happiness  of  provision ;  go 
if  1  starve,  it  must  he  through  forget  fulness,  rather 
scarcity.'  "  "  But  never  having  been  accustomed  tot 
thought  for  himself  about  these  things,  he  felt  the  dia 
fort  of  bis  way  of  life,  before  he  discovered  its  improviiill 
"  Whatever  you  may  think  of  ibe  matter,"  said  he  U 
friend  Hill,  "it  is  no  such  oasy  thing  to  keep  house  ki 
people.  A  man  cannotalwayshve  like  the  lions  in  the  Ta 
and  a  joint  of  meat  in  so  small  a  family  is  an  endless  in 
brarce.  In  short  I  never  knew  how  lo  pity  poor  fal 
s  before  ;  but  now  I  cease  lo  wonder  at  that  ll 
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Hie  rent  of  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  constituted  part 
of  ll)e  resources  ujKin  whicli  he  reckoned  ;  but  the  person 
wIm  had  entered  upon  them  ^\  us  one  wiio  found  it  convc- 
I  oient  to  postpone  fuiyment  till  it  should  be  forced  from  him, 
ud  Cow  per  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  professional  as- 
SHiancc  of  hb  friend  Uill.^^  "  Y^ou  are  an  old  dot;/'  he 
ajs,  '*  at  a  liad  tenant ;  witness  all  my  uncle's  and  your 
mothers  geese  and  gridirons.  There  is  something  so  ex- 
tniuely  impertinent  in  entering  upon  a  man's  premises,  and 
(Bros:  them  without  j)aying  for  'em,  that  I  could  easily  re- 
»m  it  if  i  would.  J3ut  I  rather  choose  to  entertain  myself 
viih  thinking  liow  you  will  scour  the  man  about,  and  worry 
Ian  to  death,  if  once  you  begin  with  him.  Poor  toad  !  1 
fcwe  him  entirely  to  your  mercy  ! "  The  toad,  however, 
w  not  under  the  harrow  four  months  aften\'ards,  when 
Cowper  says  of  iiim,  <*  1  think  the  Welshman  must  morris ; 
^wliat  think  you  ?  If  he  withdraws  to  his  native  nioun- 
ttins,  we  shall  never  catch  him  ;  so  the  best  way  is  to  let 
liiin  nin  in  debt  no  l()n«'or.''  ^''  After  another  monlirs  ui- 
tenai,  he  says,  '*  1  rejoice  with  you  in  the  victor)'  you  have 
oUainwl  over  the  VVelslnnan's  pcxrket.  Tlie  rchiclancc 
'fitli  which  he  |)ays  and  promises  to  pay,  gives  me  but 
i'ltie  concern,  further  than  as  it  seems  to  threaten  you  with 
the  trouble  of  many  fmitless  applications  hereafter,  in  the 
Kt'eipLs  of  my  loniship's  rents/'  *** 

*'Tlie   storm    of  sixty-three,"  Cowper  said,  "made  a 

^iwkof  the  friend««l!i|>s  he  had  contracted  in  the  cx)Ui*se  of 

many  years,*'    Hill's   excepted,  which   had  survived    the 

^'"tupejt.     In  an  earlier  letter,  he  says,  "  1  have  jj:reat  reason 

to  k  thankful ;  1  have  lost  none  of  my  ac(juaintanccs,  but 

iW  wlioin    1   determined  not   to   keep.     I  nm  st)rry  thn 

cfa?s  l>  w  numerous."  *^     In  another  a  somewhat  different 

faufe  i^  as^ii^ncd' ;  *'  My  friends  must  t*xciise  me,  if  I  write 

to  none  but   those  who  lay  it   fairly  in  my  way  to  do  so. 

Thp  infiTcnre  I  am  apt  to  draw  fmm  their  silence  is,  that 

f/Hrv  wish   m*'  to  be  silent  too."      His  own  peculiar  cir(;lc 

i»ad  been  broken  up  soon  after  he  was  withdrawn  fnnii  it. 

The  first  acccHuil  which  he  heard  of  it  was  of  a  kind  to 
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startle  him.  "  The  tragedies  of  Lloyd  and  BensJey,"  i 
lie  10  Hill,  "  are  both  very  deep.     If  ihey  are  not  of  u« 

ihesurrivin^partof  the  society,  it  will  be  tlieiiown  fault. 
To  Lady  Hesketh  he  unbosomed  his  feeliogs  upon  lliisi 
ject.  "  Two  of  my  friends  have  been  cut  off  during 
illness,  in  the  midst  of  sucli  a  life  as  it  is  frightful  to  rdB 
upon ;  and  here  am  I,  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  I  > 
almost  remember  to  have  enjoyed  before,  after  having  sp 
months  in  the  apprehension  of  instant  death.  How  jnyi 
rious  are  the  ways  of  Providence!  Why  did  I  rece 
grace  and  mercy  ?  VVhy  was  I  preserved,  afflicted  for ; 
good,  received,  as  I  trust,  into  favor,  and  blessed  with 
greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  know,  or  hope  for,  in  this  1 
while  these  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  unawakeo 
unrepenting,  and  every  way  unprepared  for  it?  His  infii 
wisdom,  to  whose  infinite  mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can  ao 
these  questions,  and  none  beside  him," 

Tliomlon's  name,  I  believe,  never  occurs  in  hb  letb 
"  My  friend  Colnian,"  he  says,  "  has  had  good  fortuDe. 
wish  him  better  fortiino  still,  \vliich  is,  that  he  may  im 
a  right  use  of  ii."*"  Towards  Colman,  indeed,  he  had 
.   friendly  feeling,  and  for  Thiirlow  also ;  and  «l 
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He  V.1S  in  hopes  also  of  receiving  a  visit  at  Huntingdon 
fmi  Hill  J  to  whom  he  says,  "  Both  Lady  Hcskctli  and  my 
boiberhad  apprized  me  of  your  intention  to  give  me  a  call ; 
and  borin  I  find  they  were  both  mistaken.  But  they  both 
nfaroed  me,  likewise,  that  you  were  already  set  out  for 
Wirwickshire  ;  in  consequence  of  which  latter  intelligence, 
I  have  lived  in  continual  expectation  of  seeing  you,  any 
time  this  fortnight.  Now,  how  tlicse  two  ingenious  j)crson- 
a:!F<  (fur  such  they  are  lx>tii)  should  niistakc  an  cx])edition 
to  Fanch  Flanders  for  a  journey  to  War>\'ickshire,  is  more 
than  I.  with  all  my  ingeiniity,  can  imagine.  I  am  glad, 
hwcvor,  that  I  have  still  a  chance  of  seeing  you,  and  shall 
treasure  it  up  amongst  my  agreeable  cxp(*ctations.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  are  welcome  to  the  British  shore,  as  the 
^nj  has  it,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  epitome  of  your  trav- 
«!<.  YfHi  don't  tell  me  how  you  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
ibe  au^tom-housc  oflicers,  thouMi  I  dare  say  you  w(?rc 
Cfluckle-decp  in  contrabands,  and  had  your  boots  stufied 
^Jihalland  all  manner  of  unlaw  ful  wares  and  merchandises." 
Tliis  visit,  however,  soon  took  place,  and  Hill  was  the  only 
^e  of  his  old  friends  whom  Cow  per  saw  for  many  years 
rfler  |)is  retirement. 

Par  some  three  months  Huntingdon  continued  to  please 

•^Jnj  iMore  and  more.     **  The  longer  I  live  here/'  said  he, 

"liicht'tter  I  like  the  place,  and  the  people  who  belong  to 

■;•      It  must  have  boen  for  tiie  sake  of  xhr  people  thai  he 

■•^p'l  the  place:  thoui^h  in  that  respect  iiuleeil  Cow  per  was 

•■hIv  ?;iiisficd  ;  hi**  feelinir  of  local  allaclinieiit  could  strike 

^*^l  In  any  soil.     The  old  historian  and  aniuh'acon  of  this 

''*'*ii.  Henry,  who  derived  his  name  fi-om  it,  j>iaise(l    llunl- 

'  Jon  for  tlie  conveniency  of  the  fens  ju-l  by,  and  its  ureat 

■'■unij-n  s  lor  hunting  and  fishing  :  -'it  ^uri)a<-e(l,''  lie  said, 

■■2.4iiie  nei^hliorin^  towns  in  the  pleasantnes-^  of  its  situa- 

'fn.  mill  in  its  handsomeness  and  beautv.''      Hut  since  his 

l^n?',  ihirtt'f'ii  out  of  fifteen  churches  had  been  demolished, 

^'  ii.nl  fillen  to  mins  ;  a  priory  of  reirular  canons,  a  house 

of  \u::ii-tlnian  friars,  and  two  hospitals  for  lept  is  and  |)oor 

f-ojjle,  had  been  destroyed  :  and  of  its  large  castle,  placed 

o:j  a  cummsinding  site  above  the  Oust*,  and  supposed   to 

ijve  been  originally  a  Roman  work,  no  vebiiges  remained 
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above  ground.  "  From  the  Castle  hill,"  says  Camias 
"  there  IS  a  wide  prospect,  where  one  may  see  an  exteosi— 
meadow,  encompassed  with  the  Ouse,  called  I'omholin,  tS 
sun  never  saw  a  more  glorious  one.''  The  lace-gnxi^ 
was  in  (his  meadow.  The  vicinity  of  the  fens  was  o»— 
thought  an  advantai;e  ;  tlie  plenty  of  pasture,  the  great  pK= 
of  (ishiiig,  and  tlii!  inc^xhaustible  supply  of  turf  for  liiel  bd  :3 
supposed  to  make  amends  for  an  atmosphere  which  i^ 
frequently  laden  with  noisome  fogs,  and  was  never,  at  t_ 
best,  salubrious. 

The  fish  and  ihe  fowl  of  the  fens  were  unmolested 
Cowjier.     lie  was  no  angler,  tliough,  for  a  Protestant,  c^ 
of  the  niosi  ictliyophagous  of  men  ;  and  he  was  no  spoc~ 
man  ;  his  gentle  heart,  at  no  time  of  liis  life,  needed  Woi>^ 
worth's  aduuHiition, 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride         "* 
WiUi  sorrow  of  the  meanest  tiling  tliat  feeb. 

The  country  had  little  lotempt  liim  abroad.  "  We  h^ 
tieithcr  woods,"  he  says,  "  nor  commons,  nor  pleasant  pr^ 
pecis  ;  all  flat  and  insipid  ;  in  the  summer  adorned  only  W  * 
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Tfje  tovn,  however,  suited  him.     In  his  days  it  consisted 
of  one  street,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  with  several  lanes 
lniK*/)in*r  otl*  at  riglu  angles  ;  it  contained  soinething  more 
tbn  three  iiundred  houses,  and  less  than  two  thousand   in- 
Uijiants.     It  was  one  of  the  neatest  towns  in  England,  he 
uid;  and  as  it  is  a  considerable  thoroughfare,  and  small  ves- 
ieii  cofoe  up  the  river  from  Lynn,  there  was  stir  enough  to 
nuke  it   lively.     Brewing  was  then   the   chief  business, 
diougli  not  so  extensively  carried  on  as  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well's mother,  who,  fiom  the  profits  of  her  brewery  there, 
(Nought  up  her  family  hi  a  manner  not  unbeseeming  their 
gentle  birth,  and  portioned  her  daughters  well.     Long  after 
ber  house  liad  been  so  greatly  altered,  within  and  without, 
thit  it  was  said  to  be  new  built,  the  chamber  in  which 
OliiTf  was  born  was  preserved  in  its  original  state.     The 
s»le  hat  since  l>een  occupied  by  "  a  respectable  brick  man- 
sion/' called  Cromwell  llouse  Academy,  and  now  only  the 
situation  of  that  chamber  is  ))ointed  out. 

"  You  may  n»collc»ct,"  says  Cowpcr,*-**  to  his  benefactor 

^nd  kinsman,  the  major,  "  that   I  had  but  very  uncomforta- 

M«  exj>e{*talions  of  the  accommodations  I  should  meet  with 

^t.  liuutini^don.      How  much  hotter  is  it   to  take  our  lot 

'^*''lM*re  it  shall  please  Providence  to  cast  it,  without  anxiety  ! 

»"li(l  I  chosen  for  myself,  it  is  ini|K)ssil)lc  1  could  have  fixed 

^*  iKMi  a  plare  soaijreoalile  to  me  in  all  respects.     I  so  much 

^ri.-.ul«?d  the  thoui^ht  of  having  a  now  aociuainlance  to  make, 

"^^^  iih  no  other  rcvomujenflation  than  that  of  being  a  perfect 

^■^nnirer;  that  I  heartily  wished  no  creature  here  might  take 

"^lie  lea«t  notice  of  me.     Instead  of  which,  in  al)Out  two 

■^^Miths  after  my  arrival,  I  became  known  to  all  the  visita- 

*»^e  pTOple  here,  and  do  verily  think  it  the  most  agreeable 

'*^ci','lil>irhood  I  ever  saw. 

**  Here  are  three  families,  who  have  received  me  with 

^fce  utmost  civility  ;  and  two,  in  particular,  have  treated  mc 

^it!i  us  much  cordiality  its  if  their  pedii^rec   and  niine  had 

?n)^ii  u|K>n  the  same  sheep-skin.     I^osides  these,  there  are 

tijiio  or  four  single  men,  who  suit  my  temper  to  a  hair." 

These  were  probably  the  "  odd  scrambling  fellows  like 

**  Oct.  19,  17G5. 
•11* 
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himself,"  whom  he  ihus  describes  to  Lady  Hesketh  - 
'*  Another  acquaintance,  I  have  lately  made,  is  vrith  a  Sfl 
Nicbolson,  a  Nortli-counlry  divine,  very  poor,  but  very  goj 
uDd  very  happy.  He  reads  prayers  here  twice  a  day,  M 
the  year  round  ;  and  travels  oa  foot,  to  ser\'e  two  cfaun» 
every  Sunday  through  the  year ;  bis  journey  out  and  hcH 
again  being  sixteen  miles.  1  supped  with  him  last  nin 
He  gave  me  bread  and  clieese.  and  ablack  jugof  ale  ofll 
own   brewing,  and  doubtless  brewed   by  his  own  han^ 

Another  of  my  acquaintance  is  Mr. ,  a  thin,  tall,  O 

man,  and  as  good  as  he  is  thin.  He  drinks  nothing  lai 
water,  and  eats  no  flesh  ;  partly  (I  believe)  Trom  a  reUgtol 
scruple,  (for  he  is  very  religious,)  and  partly  in  the  spQI 
of  a  valetudinarian.  He  is  to  be  met  with  every  moriuij 
ofhislifeat  about  sis  o'clock,  at  a  fountain  of  very  fill 
water,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  is  reckoned  C| 
tremely  like  the  Bristol  spring.  Being  both  early  risefl 
and  the  only  early  walkers  in  llie  place,  we  soon  hccwH 
acquainted.  His  great  piety  can  be  equalled  by  nothiq 
but  his  great  regulaiily,  for  he  is  the  most  perfect  time-juec 
in  the  world.     I    have  received  a  visit  likewise  from  QE 

.     He  is  very  much  a  gentleman,  well  read,  m 

sensible.  I  am  persuaded,  in  short, that  if  1  had  the  choi{ 
of  all  England,  where  to  fix  my  abode,  I  could  not  tm 
chosen  better  for  mysell^and  most  likely  I  should  not  b»i 
chosen  so  well." 

"As  to  my  own  personal  condition,"  he  says,  "  I  ifl 
much  happier  than  the  day  Is  long,  and  sunshine  and  can(Si 
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am  to  hear  you  are  goinc;  to  commence  lady  and  mistress  of 
fneemantle.  I  know  it  well,  and  could  iro  to  it  from  South- 
ampton blindfold.  You  are  kind  to  invite  me  to  it,  and  I 
shall  be  so  kind  to  myself  as  to  accept  the  invitation  ; 
tlxw^li  I  should  not  for  a  slit^ht  consideration  be  prevailed 
upon  10  quit  my  beloved  retirement  at  Huntingdon."  Some 
change  in  Lady  Ilesketirs  plans  frustrated  this  intention, 
«iiich  might  others  ise  have  been  frustrated  by  a  change  in 
hismn.  By  tlic  time  he  had  spent  three  months  in  his 
U^gs,  he  had  "  contrived,  by  the  help  of  good  manage- 
iMDt  and  a  clear  notion  of  economical  affairs,  to  sjiend  the 
iocomc  of  a  twelvemonth."  One  day  he  found  himself 
*^in  a  stale  of  desertion."  In  his  own  words,  "  the  commu- 
nion [  had  been  so  long  enabled  to  maintain  with  the  Ix>rd, 
ws  suddenly  intemipled.  I  began  to  dislike  my  solitary 
situation,  and  to  fear  I  should  never  be  able  to  weather  out 
the  winter  in  so  lonelv  a  dwellin":."  ^^  The  excitement 
con'^ujuont  upon  such  a  recovery  as  his,  was  beginning  to 
fail  in  ^)rni!de  :  and  lie  felt  the  waul  of  intellectual  occupa- 
tion aofl  of  domestic  society,  both  which  were  essenliiil  for 
h"'«  h;ij»|niif^'2<. 

Fortiinatt  ly  In*  had  then   made  acquaintance  "  with  the 

HIT  of  the  l'iiwin>.  consi<tin<',"  as  h(^  savs   to  Tjadv  lies- 

k^ih.-' "of  faihcr  and  njother,  and  son  and  dau'^duer,  the 

iJso!  ronifoilabic,  s^kmuI  lolk'J  von  over  knew.     'Vhv  son  is 

2'Mmi  iwcniy-one  years  of  aj^e:  one  of  the  most  unreserved 

."mi  amiaNe  young   men  I   ever  converscul  with.     l\r.   is 

nf't  y»t  arrived  at  that  lime  of  life  when  suspicion   rccom- 

inem!- itself  to  us  in   the  fonn  of  wisdom,  and   sets   every 

t'lin;:  liut  our  own  dear  selves  at  an  innnea^urable  di^itance 

frjin    our   esteem   and    confidence.     Consecjuentiy    he    is 

k>jan  almost  as  s(X)n  as  seen  :  and  havini^^  notliiuL^  in  his 

heart  that  makes  it  necessary  for  hitn  to  keep  it  banvd  and 

Wfcd,  opens  it  to  the  gcMiend  view  of  a  stranger.     The  fa- 

l:»tr  i-s  a  clcrizvman.  and  the  son  is  dc<i^ned    for  ordei-s. 

Tiio  de-iiiii]   however,  i-^  quite  his  own,  pnK'ceding  merely 

fn»m  lii'i  heiti::,  and  liavini:  always  been,  sincere  in  his  belief 

and  love  of  the  ijospel." 

•^  To  Lady  IIc*ki  th,  Nov.  0,  1765.  "  Sept.  14,  1763 
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The  son,  William  Cawthome  Umvin,  had  been  pla 
with  Cowpcr's  countenance,  whose  appearance  ond  dep 
ment  hideed  were  likely  (o  ronn  a  rrcquenl  ropie  of  discoi 
at  the  tea-tables  in  Huntingdon.  The  young  man  h» 
strong  inclination  to  call  on  him ;  the  father  dissuaded 
from  this,  because  it  was  said  that  the  stranger  rather 
clincd  society  than  sought  it.  One  day,  lioweVer,  as  t 
came  out  of  church  after  the  morning  prayers,  Unwin,  s« 
him  take  a  solitary  walk  uilder  a  row  of  trees,  acco 
and  joined  him  there,  and  finding  that  hU  advances  n 
received  to  his  wish,  engaged  himself  to  drink  tea  with 
that  afternoon.  "  To  my  inexpressible  joy,"  says  Cow 
in  his  Memoir,  "  I  found  him  one  whose  notions  of  relij 
were  spiritual  and  lively  ;  one  whom  the  Ixird  had  t 
training  from  his  infancy  to  the  service  of  the  Tem])le. 
opened  our  hearts  to  each  other  at  the  first  interview ; 
when  we  parted  I  immediately  retired  to  my  chamber, 
prayed  the  Lord,  wlio  had  been  the  author,  to  be  the  g 
dian,  of  our  friendship  ;  to  give  it  fervency  and  pcrpet 
even  unio  death ;  and  1  doubt  not  thai  my  gracious  Ft 
has  heard  this  prayer  also." 

Morley  l.'n«in,  tlie  fiilhcr  of  the 
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On  the  Sunday,  after  the  first  interview  with  the  son, 
CoH-per  dined  with  the  family,  and  liad  much  discourse  with 
•3k.  Cowin.  He  says,  in  his  Memoir,  '^  I  am  not  at  liber- 
tj  to  describe  the  pleasure  I  had  in  conversing  with  her, 
because  slie  will  be  one  of  the  first  who  will  have  the  peru 
sal  of  this  narrative ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  we  had  one  faith, 
aod  bad  been  baptized  with  the  same  baptism.  When  I 
letumcd  to  my  lodging,  I  gave  thanks  to  God,  who  had  so 
^ioasly  answered  my  prayers,  by  bringing  me  into  the 
wiety  of  Christians." 

The  family  into  which  Cowpcr  was  soon  to  be  adopted, 
be  tiuis  described  to  Lady  Hesketh :  ^'^  *'  They  are  indeed  a 
nice  set  of  folks,  and  suit  me  exacdy.     I  should  have  been 
aore  particular  in  my  account  of  Miss  Unwin,  if  I  had  had 
naterials  for  a  minute  description.     Siie  is  about  eighteen 
yean  of  age,  rather  handsome  and  genteel.     In  her  mother's 
campany  she  says  little ;  not  because  her  mother  requires 
ilofher,  but  because  she  sceius  iAjn]  of  that  excuse  for  not 
Wkin;;,  being  some w  hat  inclined  to  iKishfuhK'Ss.     Therc  is 
tin;  most  remarkable  cordiality  between  all  the  parts  of  the 
tiwily ;  and  the  mother  and  daughter  so(Mn  to  dote  upon 
«5nh other.     Tiie  fir.:;l  lime  1  went  to  the  house,  I  was  intro- 
duced 10  the  daughter  alone  ;  and  sat  with  her  near  half  an 
ir^rkTore  her  brolli(*r  came  in,  wiio  had  apj)ointcd  me  to 
f'ii\  UjKiti  him.     Talking  is  necessary  in  a  Utc-a'ttiCy  to  dis- 
^i'S^\<\\  ilie  p<;rs()ns  of  the  drama  from  the  chairs  they  sit 
i»'i:  accordingly  she  talked  a  great  deal,  and  exceedingly 
Well;  and,  hke  the  rest  of  the  family,  behaved  with  as  much 
raso  and  address  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaintance.     She 
fu-sembles  her  mother  in  her  ^reat  pifly,  wlio  is  one  of  the 
n^iSl  remarkable  instance's  of  it  1  liave  vvvr  seen.     They 
aie  alto::c'ther  the  eheerfulest  and  most  engaging  family-piece 
it  i<  |)citisi!jle  to  conceive.     Since  I  wrote  the  alxjve,  1  met 
-Wr*.  I'nwin  in  the  street,  and  went  home  with  her.     She 
and  I  ^^alked  toi^nher,  ni-ar  two  hours,  in  the  ganlen,  and 
iiad  a  conversaticm  which  did  me  more  good  than  1  should 
iwTc  nTcivetl  from  an  audience  of  the  fii-sl  prince  in  Kiirope. 
Tliat  woman  is  a  blessinir  to  me,  and  I  never  see  her  with- 

*'  Oct.  lt<,  I7G.'». 
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out  being  iho  belter  for  ber  company.  1  am  treated  k 
family  as  if  I  was  a  near  relation,  and  have  Been  repeal 
invited  to  call  upon  them  al  all  limes.  You  know  wl 
sby  fdiow  I  am  ;  [  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  mal 
mucli  use  of  this  privilege  as  I  am  sure  they  intend  I  ah 
but  (terhaps  ibis  awkwardness  will  wear  off  hereaftef. 
was  my  earnest  request,  before  1  left  St.  Alban's^ 
wherever  it  might  please  Providence  to  dispone  of* 
might  meet  with  such  nn  acquaintance  as  1  6nd  id 
Unwin.  How  happy  it  is  to  believe  with  a  steadfast : 
ranee,  that  our  petitions  are  heard,  even  while  we 
making  them  ;  and.  how  delightful  to  meet  with  a  pnx 
it,  in  the  effectual  and  actual  grant  of  them  I  Surely 
a  gracious  finishing  given  to  those  means  which  the  Aln 
ty  has  been  pleased  to  make  use  of  for  my  conver 
After  having  been  deservedly  rendered  unfit  for  any  90C 
to  be  a^n  qualified  for  it,  and  admitted  at  once  into 
fellow.sbip  of  those  whom  God  regards  as  the  excellet 
the  earth,  and  whom,  in  the  emphatical  language  of  Scrip 
he  preserves  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  is  a  blessing,  « 
carries  with  it  the  stamp  and  visible  superscription  of  J 
liMiunly  ;  ;i   grace    unllmiled  as  undeserved  ;  and,  Vlkl 
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iiiiD,  and  the  daughter  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
fcinilv.  Tliey  see  but  little  company,  which  suits  me  ex- 
actly; ffo  when  I  will,  i  find  a  house  full  of  peace  and  cor^ 
diilrty  in  all  its  parts,  and  am  sure  to  hear  no  scandal,  but 
nch  discourse,  instead  of  it,  as  we  are  all  better  for.  You 
Roeniber  Rousseau's  description  of  an  English  morning; 
luch  are  tl)e  mornings  I  spend  with  these  good  people ; 
tad  the  evenings  differ  from  them  in  notiiing,  except  that 
tbey  are  still  more  snug,  and  quieter.  Now  I  know  them, 
Noiiderthat  I  Ukcd  Huntingdon  so  well  before  I  knew 
tbero,  and  am  apt  to  think  1  should  Gnd  every  place  disa- 
greeable, that  had  not  an  Unwin  belonging  to  it. 

'*  This  incident  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  an  observa- 
tioQ  I  have  often  made,  that  when  we  circumscribe  our  cs- 
tmate  of  all  that  is  clever  within  the  limits  of  our  own  ac- 
(jaaintance  f  which  I  at  least  have  always  been  apt  to  do)  we 
trepiilty  of  very  uncharitable  censure  uiion  the  rest  of  the 
*orid,  and  of  a  narrowness  of  thinking  disgraceful  to  our- 
lelves.  Wapping  and  Rcdriff  may  contain  some  of  the 
most  amiable  persons  living,  and  such  as  one  would  go  to 
tapping  and  Rcdritfto  make  acquaintance  with." 

^Vhtni  C<»\|K,T  was  **  revolvinii:  in  his  mind  the  nature  of 

liis  Miuaiion,  and  beginning  for  the  first  time  to  find  an  irk- 

wnuncss  in  such  retinnucnt,''  a  ihouiiht  suddenly  struck 

him;  he  should  not  fear,  he  says,  to  call  it  a  sui^i^estion  of 

tbc  ff(Kxl  providiMice  of  God  whkh  had  brou-^ht  him  to  Huii- 

linudon.     *•  Suddenly  it  cvcunrd  to  mo,  that  1  mii^lit  pmh- 

>bly  tind  a  place  in   Mr.  Unwin's  family  as  a  hoarder.     A 

youne  gJMiileinan,  who  had  lived  with  him  as  a  pupil,  was 

the  day  before  gone  to  Cainhridge.     It  appeared  to  me,  at 

Ipa-^t,  possible,  that  I  mi;;lu  be  allowed  to  surreed  him. 

Fnwi  the  moment  this  ihouglit  struck  me,  sucii  a  tumult  of 

anxious  s«)lieilude  seized  me,  that  for  two  or  thn?e  days  I 

cwiM  not  divert  my  mind  to  any  other  sul>ject.      I  blamed 

and  condemned  myself  for  want  of  submission  to  the  I^)nrs 

will :  but  still  the  ianiruaije  of  inv  mutinous  and  disobedient 

fccJrt  wa-;,  *  Give  me  liie  bles^inir,  or  else  I  die  ! ' 

'*  About  the  third  evening  after  I  had  determined  upon 
this  moa-ure,  I,  at  lenizlh,  made  shift  to  Aisien  my  thoughts 
upon  a  theme  which  had  no  manner  of  connection  with  it. 
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^V'liilc  I  n  as  jiui'siiing  uiy  nmditatioiis,  )Ir.  Unuin  and  fain  - 
ily  quite  oul  of  siglit,  m^  altcutloi)  was  suddenly  called  buiue 
H<ruin  by  the  words  wliicli  had  been  coniiiiuaMy  playing  in 
my  mind,  and  were,  nt  leiigtli,  repeated  wilii  sucli  imponu- 
niiy  liiat  ,1  could  not  help  reganling  iliein,  — '  The  Locd 
God  of  truth  will  do  this.'  I  was  eflectually  convinced  (l»t 
tliL-y  were  not  of  my  own  production,  and  accordingly  [ 
received  from  tliein  some  assumnce  of  success;  hut  niyuii' 
belief  and  rearfidness  robbed  me  of  much  of  the  comfort  the)' 
were  intended  to  convey ;  ihougli  1  liave  since  had  many 
a  blessed  ex|icrience  of  the  same  kind,  for  w  Inch  1  can  never 
h(!  suflieicntly  thankful.  1  immediately  began  to  negotiate 
the  afTuir,  and  in  a  few  riays  it  was  entirely  concluded." 

Economy  was  one  urgent  motive  for  lliis  change,  which  JD 
other  respects  also  was  so  consonant  with  his  inclinarons. 
''  1  Hnd  it  inl)H>s:^ible,"  he  says  to  Hill,  "  to  proceed  any 
longer  in  my  [ircseiit  course  without  danger  of  hankcuutcy. 
1  have  therefore  entered  into  an  agn^ement  with  tlie  Kev. 
Mr.  Unwin  to  lodge  and  board  with  him.  'flic  family  are 
the  most  agreeiiblc  in  the  world.  They  live  in  a  special 
good  house,  and  in  a  very  genteel  way.  Tliey  arc  all  ex- 
actly what  I  could  wish  them  lo  be,  and  I  know  I  sliall  be 
as  happy  widi  them  as  I  can  be  on  tlm  side  of  the  sun. 
I  did  nut  dream  of  the  matter  till  about  five  days  ago ;  but 
now  ilie  whole  is  settled.  I  shall  transfer  myself  ihJther  as 
soon  as  I  have  satisfied  all  demands  ujion  me  here."  *• 

On  Nov.  11,  llG't,  Cowi>er  look  (xissession  of  his  new 
abode,  aud  became  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Unwln's  family.     ■'! 
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^  ius  means.  In  the  same  communication  that  announced 
ius  ioteoded  removal,  and  acknowledged  the  danger  of  out- 
mooing  his  income,  which  rendered  it  necessary,  he  tells  his 
tieod, 

<*  I  wrote  to  you  about  ten  days  ago, 
Solicitioff  a  quick  return  of  gol^ 
To  purchase  certain  horse  tnut  like  me  welL" 

^I  am  become  a  professed  horseman,"  he  says  in  a 
fcrmer  letter,  "  and  do  herehy  assume  to  myself  the  style 
tnd  title  of  the  Knight  of  the  Bloody  Spur.  It  has  cost  me 
much  to  bring  this  point  to  bear ;  but  1  think  I  have  at  last 
iccoraplished  it."  ^ 

When  he  first  learnt  from  Lady  Hesketh  how  kindly  his 
iHatioos  were  dbposed  to  act  towards  him,  he  was  much 
ifeled  by  this  proof  of  their  regard.  "  If  they  really  in- 
terest themselves,"  said  he,  "  in  my  welfare,  it  is  a  mark  of 
their  gtcat  charity  for  one  who  has  been  a  disappointment 
md  a  vexation  to  them  ever  since  he  has  been  of  conse- 
q'Kwe  to  be  cither.  My  friend  the  major's  behavior  t^me, 
arierall  he  suffered  by  my  abandoning  liis  interest  and  my 
owD  in  so  miserable  a  manner,  is  a  noble  instance  of  gene- 
neity  and  true  greatness  of  mind  ;  and,  indeed,  I  knovv^  no 
nun  in  whom  those  qualities  are  more  conspicuous.  One 
ni'donly  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  to  display  them, 
and  they  are  always  ready  to  show  themselves  in  his  words 
au<l  action?,  and  even  in  his  countenance,  at  a  moment's 
^ianiin''.  I  have  arcat  reason  to  be  thankful  I  have  lost 
rwni'  of  my  acquaintance,  but  those  whom  I  determined  not 
Ij  keep.     1  am  sorry  this  class  is  so  numerous."  *" 

He  had  not  long  been  domesticated  with  the  Unwins, 

wfien  he  received  a  letter  from  his  uncle  Ashley, "  giving 

Itim  to  understand  in  the  gendest  terms,  and  in  such  as  he 

tt  .IS  iuru  to  choose,  that  the  family  were  not  a  little  displeased 

aiiiavin;j;  learnt  that  he  kept  a  servant;  and  that  he  main- 

tjimd  a  hoy  also,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  St. 

.V'lianV  'Two  or  three  letters  were  exchanged  between 

t.'/tiii  on  tiiis  subject,  and  Cowpcr  did  not  alter  his  plan, 

tfwu-h  his  uncle  told  him   as  softly  as  he  could,  there  was 

«  Auij.  II,  1705.  **  To  I^dy  Hesketh,  Aug.  1,  1765. 
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danger  lest  the  ofTcnce  taken  by  his  relations  shouM  opei 
ate  to  the  prejudice  of  iiis  income.  SImrtly  afler  litis  cor 
lespondence  had  ceased,  "  my  biMher,'-'  says  Co*pW 
"  went  to  town,  wliere  liis  stay  was  short,  and,  when  I  m» 
hi  mn  ex  I,  gave  me  tlie  followmgintelligence:  thatmycousiD 
(the  colonel)  hnd  been  the  movcrof  this  storm  ;  that  findin; 
me  indexible,  be  had  convened  the  family  on  the  (xcasioa, 
bad  recommended  it  lo  tbem  not  to  give  to  one  who  be* 
so  little  how  to  make  a  right  use  of  liieir  bounty,  and  <le- 
clared  that  for  his  own  part  be  n  ould  not,  and  that  be  bwl 
accordingly  withdraw  n  hiscontribution.  My  brothernddw, 
however,  tliiit  my  good  friend  Sir  Tliomas  (Me^eili)  h*^ 
Etepiied  into  his  place,  and  made  good  the  deficiency.'"' 

The  colonel's  coiurihution,  however,  was  not  *it^ 
drawn  ;^'^  his  object  seems  to  have  been  tomakehisklnaW 
feel  tlie  propriety  of  observing  a  due  economy  under  ha  (« 
culiar  circonistances,  and  the  injustice  of  dcang  generous  K* 
at  theexpenseof  others.  On  this  occasion  Cow  p«' receive 
two^ifecting  proofs  of  sincere  friendship.  The  first  B* 
l)csi  l)e  related  in  his  own  words  to  I^ady  Hesketh:  '^ 
havca  word  or  two  more  to  say  on  the  same  subject.    Wb 

s  iixHiMcioinp  matter  "its  in   aL;iiait(in,  and   i  exjiect 
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should  he  supplied  by  a  person  wlio  loved  mc  tenderly  and 
ippiovt'd  my  conduct.  1  wish  I  knew  ^fao  dictated  this 
leiier.  I  have  seen,  not  long  since^  a  style  raostexcessive- 
k  like  it."  Evidently  he  supposed  it  to  have  come  from 
udf  Heaketh  herself;  and  from  her-— or  her  sister  Theo- 
fai— no  doubt  it  came. 

The  other  proof  of  true  friendship  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Unwin  :  "  Tiiough  I  had  not,"  he  says,  "  been  ten  months 
n  the  family,  Mrs.  Unwin  generously  offered  me  my  place 
inder  her  roof,  with  ail  the  same  accommodation,  (and  un- 
dntook  to  manage  that  matter  with  her  husband,)  at  half 
ihe  stipulated  payment." 

After  his  removal  from  lodgings,  a  i>ause  of  some  months 
ensued  in  his  correspondence  with  Lady  Hesketh.  When 
she  had  renewed  it,  he  wrote  thus  to  her :  — 

■t  dear  cor  Bill,  Huntingdon,  March  G,  I7iji>. 

I  have  for  some  time  past  imputed  your  silence  to  the 
ctuse  which  you  yourself  assign  for  it,  viz.  to  my  change 
of  situation ;  and  was  even  sagacious  enough  to  account  for 
Ac  frequency  of  your  letters  to  me  while  I  lived  alone, 
km  your  attention  to  me  in  a  state  of  such  solitude,  as 
seemed  to  make  it  an  act  of  particular  charily  to  write  to 
v>w.    I  bless  God  for  it,  I  was  happy  even  then  ;  solitude 
has  nothinir  irioomy  in  it  if  the  soul  points  upwards.     St. 
t*aul  tells  his  Hebrew  converts,  *•  Ye  arc  come  (already 
^*«cw)  to  Moimt  Sion,  to  an  innumerable  company  of  an- 
?r<'ls.  to  liic  L'cnoral  assembly  of  the  first-bonj,  which  arc 
^'^riiifii  in  1km ven,  and  lo  .Icsus  the  niodiutor  of  llie  now 
^^ffvenant/'     Wjjen  this  is  the  case,  as  surely  it  wa^  with 
^?Kiii.  or  llif  Spirit  of  Tnilh  had  never  <^poken  it.  there  is 
5Mi  end  of  the  melancholy  and  dulness  of  lile  at  once.     \  ou 
"^^111  iu)i  suspeet  me.  my  dear  cou-^in,  of  n  desii^n  to  under- 
stand this  passage  litoially.     Hut  ihis,  however,  it  certainly 
■"ii'-m^ :  that  a  lively  faith  h  ahl«»  to  antieipnte,  in  some 
rnrri-iiro.  tin?  joys  of  that  heavenly  society  w  hieli  the  <oul 
*^!wll  artiially  possess  hereafter. 

Sinr(?  I  have  ehauized  my  situation.  I  have  found  siill 
tr-atcr  eau^e  of  ihanksLnvinj;  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies. 
TV  family  with  whom  1  live  are  Christians ;  and  it  has 
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))leased  the  Almiglity  to  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  o 
them,  tltat  1  may  want  no  means  of  improvemeat  iu  tbi 
temper  and  conduct  wliich  he  is  pleased  to  require  in  a 
his  servants. 

Aly  dear  cousin  !  one  lialfof  the  Christian  world  wou 
call  liiis  madness,  fanaticism,  and  folly :  but  arc  not  tlic 
things  warranted  by  the  word  of  God,  not  only  ia  the  pi 
sages  1  have  cited,  but  in  many  others?     If  we  have 
communion  with  God  here,  surely  we   can  expect  ac 
hereafter.     A  faith  diat  does  not  place  our  conversation 
heaven ;  that  does  not  worm  tlie  heart,  and  purify  it  t^'^ 
that  docs  not,  in  sliort,  govern  our  thought,  word,  and  d^ 
is  no  faith,  nur  will  it  obtain  for  us  any  spiritual  blcs^ 
here,  or  liereafier.     Let  us  see,  therefore,  iny  dear  coi»  - 
that  \vc  do  not  deceive  ourselves  in  a  matter  of  such  inBm 
moment.     The  world  will  be  ever  telling  us,  tliat  ue 
good  enough  ;  and  the  woHd  will  vilify  us  behind  our  bacz: 
But  ii  is  not  the  world  which  tries  tlie  heart ;  that  is 
preixigaiive  of  God  alone.     My  dear  cousin !  I  have  00 
prayed  for  you  behind  your  back,  and  now  1  pray  for  J 
to  your  face.     There  are  many  who  would  not  forgive 
this  wrong ;  but  1  have  known  you  so  long,  and  so  W 


tfBakeih  had  a  sisterijr  Iofb  ibr  Uro,  but  ha  addvesied 
vaiaan]  to  which  no  one  who  did  not  entirely  sjrnn 
fa  in  bb  religious  views  could  have  anjr  aatbbetjQD  in 
fi^g.  That  sympathv  be  found  in  Mrs.  Cowper,  wife 
reokRiely  who  was  mt  eousfai  both  to  him  and  her 
■d|  and  sister  to  Martni  Madan,  at  that  time  chaphm 
rhotk  Hospitaly  and  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  of 
iehffgy,  who,  in  their  stjle  of  praaohing,  appniacdbed  the 
lUn|  bodv  of  the  Methodises^  in  popoitian  as  thej 
uA  mm  the  standard  of  the  chnreb.  CSowper,  when 
riadf  was  at  the  height,  had  sent  fee  this  Unsman, 
I  hb  used  to  thhik  an  enthusiast;  he  &ncied  that  if 
^ereaufbahn  in  CKlead)  he  roust  be  the  phj8icia&  to 
ister  iL  Mrs.  Cowper  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
IMfaer^t  ooufefts ;  the  book  alluded  to  m  tin  preoe- 
iMter  waa  Peanall's  Meditatkms,  «nd  it  save  her 
ran  occasion  of  writing  to  her,  which  was  ul  that  be 
krrited  fer ;  for  the  renewffi  of  intercourse  with  his 
i  was  a  point  on  which  he  was  peculiariy  sensitive. 
lys  to  her,  '*  Mv  friends  mast  excuse  me  if  I  write  to 
but  those  who  lay  it  fairly  in  my  way  to  do  so.  The 
Roe  I  am  apt  to  draw  from  their  sdlence  is,  that  they 
aie  to  be  silent  too."  ^ 

tUs  letter  he  says,  '*  Your  brother  Martin  has  been 
kind  to  me,  having  written  to  me  twice,  in  a  style 
H  though  it  was  once  irksome  to  me,  to  say  the  least, 
f  know  how  to  value.-  1  pray  God  to  forgive  me  the 
'  light  things  I  have  both  said  and  thought  of  him  and 
ban.  Hereafter  I  shall  consider  him  as  a  burning  and 
ling  light,  and  as  one  of  those  who,  having  turned  many 
Hhteousness,  shall  shine  hereafter  as  the  stare  forever 
fwr.  So  much  for  the  state  of  my  heart ;  as  to  my 
I,  I  am  cheerful  and  happ^  and  having  peace  with 
have  peace  within  myself.  For  the  contmuance  of  thb 
Bg,  I  trust  to  Him  who  gave  it ;  and  they  who  trust 
ID  shall  never  be  confounded.''  The  lady  in  whose 
!  he  lived  was,  he  says,  so  excellent  a  person,  and 
ikd  him  with  a  friendship  so  truly  ChrisUan,  that  lie 

•v  March  11,1700. 
12» 
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could  almost  fancy  hU  own  mother  restored  to  life  again,  i 
compensate  to  him  for  all  the  friends  he  had  lost,  and  il 
liis  conneclioDs  broken. 

His  correspondence  will)  Mrs.  Cow  per  became  a-ifie 
qucnt  now  as  Jt  had  been  with  Lad^  Heskeih,  and  excep 
when  tlie  Unwios  were  mentioned,  it  was  wholly  of  a  relt 
gious  character:  "I  thank  God,"  he  says,  "that  I  ban 
those  among  my  kindred  to  whom  1  can  write  williout  ir 
serve  my  seniiments  upon  tliis  subject,  as  I  do  to  you.  A 
letter  upon  any  other  subject  is  more  insipid  to  ine  llian  era 
my  task  was  when  a  schoolboy ;  and  I  say  not  this  in  na 
glory,  —  God  foAid !  —  but  to  show  you  what  llie  Aliiiiglitf 
wiiosc  name  I  am  unworthy  (o  mention,  has  done  for  M 
tlie  greatest  of  sinners.  Once  he  was  a  terror  to  me,  iW 
his  service,  oh  what  a  weariness  it  was !  JN'ow  I  can  9J 
I  love  Him  and  his  holy  name,  and  am  never  so  happy  ■ 
when  1  speak  of  his  mercies  to  me."  ^ 

At  this  lime  lie  had  mAiy  anxious  thoughts  about  talUD 
orders.  "  I  believe,"  ^  said  he,  "  every  new  convert  is  a] 
to  think  himself  called  upon  for  that  purpose  ;  but  k*h' 
pit'iised  God,  by  means  which  there  is  no  need  to  partio 
^faction  as  to  the  iii-onrieiv  of  A 
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Mrs.  Cowper  had  inquired  particularly  concerning  the 

innnerin  which  he  passed  his  time.     He  rcphed,  *'  As  to 

uousanents.  I  mean  what  tlie  world  calls  such,  we  have 

BQoe:  (iie  place  indeed  swarms  with  them;  and  cards  and 

inaav  are  the  professed  business  of  almost  all  the  gentle 

■bimanls  of  Huntingdon.     We  refuse  to  take  part  in  them, 

9  to  be  accessaries  to  this  way  of  murdering  our  time,  and 

^ndoinj^iave  acquired  the  name  of  Methodists.     Having 

tin  jou  Jibw  we  do  not  spend  our  time,  I  will  next  say  how 

^do./We  breakfast  commonly  between  eight  and  nine ; 

tldfl^n  we  read  either  the  Scripture,  or  the  sermons  of 

Eiithful  preacher  of  tliose  lioly  mysteries  ;  at  eleven  we 

ttod  divine  service,  which  is  performed  here  twice  every 

kf;  aad  from  twelve  to  three  we  separate,  and  amuse  our- 

Rlies  as  we  please.     During  tliat  interval,  I  either  read,  in 

Srovn  apartment,  or  walk,  or  ride,  or  work  in  the  garden, 
e  seldom  sit  an  hour  after  dinner,  but,  if  the  weather  per- 
nib, adjourn  to  the  i^ardcn,  where,  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her 
ioo,I  have  ir«MU-'rally  the  pleasure  of  relij^ious  conversation  till 
itt-tiine.  If  it  rains,  or  is  too  windy  for  walkinii,  we  either 
sonverse  within  doors,  or  sini'  some  hymns  of  IMartin's  col- 
Kction.  and  by  the  help  of  Mrs.  Unwinds  harpsichord,  make 
up&toUrable  concert,  in  which  our  hearts,  1  hope,  are  the 
bwt  and  iuo<t  luusical  pcrfoniiers.  After  lea  we  sally  forth 
to*alk  in  izood  earnest.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  a  ji^ood  walker,  and 
*e  havf  iienerallv  travelled  about  four  miles  before  we  see 
fttuea/ain.  When  the  davs  are  short,  we  make  this  ex- 
cu^ioll  ill  the  former  part  of  thoday,  between  church-lime 
unlfiiurier.  At  niichl  we  read,  and  converse,  as  before,  till 
5i^pp'?r.  and  commonly  finish  the  evcnini^  either  with  hynms, 
vaxriiu>n,  and  last  of  ail  the  family  are  railed  to  prayei"s. 
I  need  out  tell  you  that  such  a  life  as  this  is  consistent  with 

**  vhifh  a  ^tY«a  iirnorflnre  of  tho  principlrs  of  Christian  fiiondship 
ffvrd^d  Ui*'  "iilf  itiipport.  " 

'dl'h- »i'ti«- iiiirrdtivi*  it  is  Klatt-d  th:it  Mrn.  Unwin  *•  h:i<l  ln*<»n  n*- 
'«r&i)i}c  t^.r  i»:iylv  arul  vivai-ily;  but  tlirtt  h1ii»  s^xin,  n«>t\villistanainij, 
Jlj  *rn*:r*'i\  iiil'i'  Mr.  ('"iwimt's  n-liirioiw  vifwn,  ;nul  ai».«'«iv«»r«Mi  a 
uof  tif  rhirirliT  tliut  wu*  far  iVoiii  U'ln^  ijjri'fable  to.  lur  r.i!)hiun;i- 

*  l»*r.  |.iili!.inft'." 

Thi«  I*  ;i!li'ir«t*»«T  inrnMHJsU'nt  willi  (^l\vl)or's  own  account,  which 
iDren  f^ithrully  incor|>orati>d  in  tlie  ti'Xt. 
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the  utmost  cheerfulness ;  accordingly  we  are  all  happy,  ii 
dwell  together  in  unity  as  hrcthren.  Mrs.  Unwin  hit  t 
most  a  iiiiitemal  aSeclion  for  i»e,  and  I  liave  soinetliing  n 
like  3  filial  one  for  her,  and  her  son  and  I  are  broths 
Blessed  be  the  God  of  our  salvation  for  such  compaiuoB 
and  for  such  a  life,  above  all  for  a  heart  to  like  h.'ffi 

The  last  of  his  leitets,  during  this  part  of  his  life,  Iq  Lid 
Hesketli,  gives  a  striking  description  of  die  neighbortiDOi 
and  of  his  own  state  of  mind. 

NT     DEAR    LtDr     HESKETH,  ^  Jm,.  M.iTO. 

1  am  glad  you  spent  yoiir  summer  in  a  place  so  agtesiU 
to  you.  As  to  me,  my  lot  is  cast  in  a  country  when  * 
have  neither  woods  nor  commons,  nor  pleasant  prospecV 
all  Hat  and  insipid  ;  in  the  summer  adorned  only  with  bb 
willows,  and  in  tlie  winter  covered  with  a  flood.  Such 
is  at  present:  our  bridges  shaken  almost  in  pieces;  ourpw 
willows  torn  away  by  the  roots,  and  our  haycocks  sfaM 
afloat.  Yet  even  here  we  are  happy  ;  at  least  1  tin  * 
and  if  I  have  no  groves  with  benches  conveniently  dispoM 
nor  commons  overgrown  with  thyme  to  re<rale  me,  tieit'^ 
(iu  I  wiuil  ilicm.     You  tliouijlu  lu  luakti  my  hioluIi  w 
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{ toiiOBfioee  mm  that  tocomnMimnp  ykb  Hni  we  amy 
htkppineiB  fiir  which  we  were  cietted,  and  that  a 
Mm  God  ia  ihe  woridt  ia  a  Ufe  of  UMb»  and  the  oioat 
iHa  drimiim.  Oh  bow  bad  toy  own  comipcioiMy  and 
lontber,  blioded  and  befiiolod  mol  1  thought  tha 
B mm  Maker  aad  Redeemer  atedEoue  and  uaneoeB* 
rinr;  I  despised  those  who  thou^  oiherwisa';  and 
^ipoke  of  the  love  of  God,  I  praoouDeed  them  mad- 
•aa  if  it  were  poaitble  to  serve  and  to  lowm  the  Al* 
rBebg  too  much,  with  whom  we  must  dwell  forever, 
hever  nusenble  without  him. 
M 1  were  the  ooljr  one  that  bad  ev«r  dreamed  this 
of  Ml]r  and  wickedness !  but  the  worid  is  filled  with 
vho  furnish  a  contbual  proof  of  God's  almost  uopiD- 
eesenqr ;  who  set  up  m  thewaelvea  is  e  spirit  of 
■dsBce  upoD  Him  who  nnde  them»  and  yet  enjoy 
e  bjr  his  oouBqrt  which  they  ebuae  to  his  diaheoor* 
anember  me,  my  dear  cdu«o»  one  of  this  trifling  and 
d  multitude.  Great  and  grievous  afflictions  were 
i  to  awaken  me  out  of  thb  deep  sleep*  and,  under 
lueooe  of  divine  grace,  have,  I  trust,  produced  the 
far  wbksb  they  were  intended.  If  the  way  in  which 
all  that  time  proceeded  had  been  according  to  the  word 
ill  of  God,  CSod  had  never  interposed  to  change  it. 
tie  did  is  certain ;  though  others  may  not  be  so  sen- 
f  that  interposition,  yet  I  am  sure  of  it.  To  think  as 
dU,  therefore,  must  be  wrong.  Whether  to  think  as 
do  be  right  or  not,  is  a  questbn  that  can  only  be 
d  by  the  word  of  (Sod ;  at  least  it  is  capable  d  no 
feenion,  till  the  great  day  detcraiine  it  finally.  I  see, 
s  plainly,  in  every  page  and  period  of  that  word,  my 
'  heedlessness  and  forgeifuiness  of  God  condemned. 
1  Kfe  of  union  and  communion  with  hira  inculcated 
joined  as  an  essential  requbite.  To  this,  therefore, 
t  be  the  business  of  our  lives  to  attain,  and  happy  is 
o  makes  the  greatest  progress  in  it.  This  is  no  fable, 
is  our  life.  If  we  stand  at  the  left  hand  of  Christ 
ve  live,  we  shall  stand  there  too  in  the  judgment, 
miration  must  be  begun  in  this  world,  which  in  that 
dl  be  made  fiirever.    My  dear  cousin  1  may  the  Son 
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of  God,  who  shall,  then  assign  lo  each  bis  everiasting  sb 
direct  and  settle  all  your  thoughts  upon  this  important 
ject.  Whether  you  must  think  as  1  do,  or  not,  is  nff 
question ;  but  it  la  indeed  an  awful  question,  wheibei 
word  of  God  be  the  rule  of  our  actions,  and  his  Spiril 
principle  by  which  we  act.  Search  the  Scriptures ;  1 
them  ye  believe  ye  have  eternal  life. 

This  letter  will  be  Mr.  Howe's  ^^  companion  lo  Loo 
I  wish  his  company  were  more  worthy  of  him,  but  it  b 
fit  it  should  he  less.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  m 
beryou  where  1  never  forget  those  I  love. 

Youis  and  Kr  Tbomas's  afiectionate  fiiend, 

wm.  cowre 

Here  the  correspondence  with  Lady  Heskelh  appM 
have  ceased:  he  could  take  no  pleasure  at  this  lime  ia 
other  strain,  and  she  probably  thought  that  it  was  dange 
for  him  to  dwell  constantly  upon  this.  But  to  Mts.  Coi 
he  continued  to  write ;  and  from  what  he  says  to  bl 
may  be  inferred  that  for  the  reason  assigned  he  bad  diO) 
the  communication  with  his  more  beloved  cousin.  ' 
linfl."''^  he  savs, "  tliose  wliom  1  love  clearly  and  slronglr 


m 

and  imKstiee ;  that  jrou  might  think  the  one  un- 
nud  fay  Scripture,  and  the  other  whimrical,  and  an- 
wAj  strict  and  rigorous^  and  consequently  would  be 
r  pleased  with  the  suspension  of  a  correspoodence, 
la  diflmnt  way  of  thinking  upon  so  momentous  a 
Xas  that  we  wrote  upon,  was  likdy  lo  render  tedious 
bane  to  you. 

kave  tdd  you  the  truth  fiom  mj  heart;  fcrgive  me 
■gnrious  suspicions,  and  nerer  miagine  that  I  shall 
ion  you  upon  this  delightfid  theme  without  a  real 
*  mhout  prayer  to  God  to  prosper  you  in  the  way  df 
ih,  his  sanctiAfini^  and  saving  truth." 
»  youngier  lAiwm  happened  to  be  coming  from 
a  to  Huntingdon  at  that  time :  he  gave  him  an  intio- 
i^aod  desirea  him  to  call  on  Mrs.  Gvwper  in  his  way. 
Ida  knew  him/'  sud  he,  ^as  well  as  I  do,  you 
kive  him  as  much.  But  I  leave  the  young  man  to 
Ibr  himself,  wliich  he  b  very  able  to  do.  He  is  ready 
nd  of  an  answer  to  every  question  you  can  possibly 
nceming  me  ;  and  knows  my  whole  story  from  first 
^i»«i  After  his  iiiend's  return,  he  aclcnowledged 
Exe  be  had  thus  introduced  him.  ^'  My  dear  cousin," 
%  "  you  sent  my  friend  Unwin  home  to  us  charmed 
our  kind  reception  of  hira,  and  with  every  thing  he 
.  the  Park.  Shall  I  once  more  give  you  a  peep  into 
«  and  deceitful  heart  ?  What  motive  do  you  think 
the  bottom  of  my  conduct,  when  I  desired  him  to 
poo  you  ?  I  did  not  suspect,  at  first,  that  pride  and 
jlory  had  any  share  in  it ;  but  quickly  after  1  had 
mended  the  visit  to  him,  I  discovered,  in  that  fruitful 
be  very  root  of  the  matter.  You  know  I  am  a 
er  here ;  all  such  are  suspected  characters,  unless  they 
their  credentials  with  them.  To  thb  moment,  I 
e,  it  is  matter  of  speculation  in  the  place,  whence  I 
>  and  to  whom  I  belong. 

iVMgh  my  friend,  you  may  suppose,  before  I  was  ad- 
)  an  inmate  here,  was  satisfied  that  I  was  not  a  mere 
kxhI,  and  has,  since  that  time,  received  more  convin* 

^  Much  14, 1767. 
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clng  proofs  of  my  spontibility ;  yet  I  could  not  resist  tlie 
opijorlunity  of  funiisbiiig  liiin  with  ocukr  clenioiistnitioii  of 
ii,  by  iniroduL'iii^  liiiii  to  one  of  my  iiwst  spleiKl'id  counec- 
lions  ;  lliut  wlii;n  lit;  licars  mc  culled  '  Thatfellaw  Cowpcr,' 
wtiicli  iiiis  hu|>peii(;(liit.Tetoforc,  he  iiuiy  be  able,  upon  uo- 
(jucstioitable  cviduncc,  to  assert  my  genileinuihood,  anil 
ri;liL?ve  rne  fruin  llic  weight  of  timt  opprobrious  ap|>elliiti£M. 
Oil  I'ridu  !  pride  !  it  deceives  witb  the  subtlety  of  a  iet- 
punl,  311(1  seems  to  walk  erect,  though  it  crawls  upon  liie 
euiih.  How  will  it  twist  and  twine  itself  about,  to  geL 
fmiii  uiidur  the  Cross,  which  it  is  the  (jlury  of  our  Cliriiitiaii 
callmg  to  be  able  to  bcai'  with  pallence  aud  good  will. 
Tbey  who  can  guess  at  tbe  heart  of  a  stranger,  —  and  you 
especially,  who  are  of  a  compassionate  temper,  —  wilt  Iw 
more  ready,  purlia|)s,  to  excuse  me,  in  tliis  instance,  duo  I 
can  be  to  excuse  myself.  But,  in  good  truth,  it  was  abooi- 
inable  pride  of  heart,  indignation,  and  vanity,  aud  dewrres  _ 
110  bettei  name,"*' 

In   this   k'licr  he  expresses  his  satisfaction   that  Mrs- 
Cow|ier  was  now  acqiuxiuU'd  so  pari tcularlif  with  all  lt>^ 
ciix;n instances  of  bis  siory.     "  Her  secrecy  and  discrelioo, 
be  said,  '■  iiiiglil,  lie  knew,  be  Irusterl'wilh  any  thing.    ^ 
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'*lf  tho  innjor,"  says  lio  to  Mrs.  C\)\\  prr,  "can  make  up  a 
^''\u\\  p:i'ki?t  nf  s«mm!s,  thai  will  niakr  a  lii^iiri'  in  a  *^ar(I<'n, 
v./.ri'  ivc  have  lilthj    flse    hc^iilcs    jp<-aiiiiiio  and  honey- 
si  'ill .  f-nrh  a  p;u'ket  as  may  h(»  put  into  oner's  foh,)  I  will 
^■niun-ii"  to  take  i;reat  rare  of  them,  as   I  ought  to  value 
\\\i\\u<  of  the  l*aik.     They  miwt  not  he  sueh,  however,  as 
n^'juir"  'iivat  -kill  in  the  niana'jement,  for  at  present  I  have 
I" -'.ill  to  spare.'*     I'nwin  hrouL^ht  the  seeds  with  him; 
■U>Y  vvlil  Njuini:  up/' said  Cow  per,  *•  like  so  many  me- 
i*i;io-!  t(»  n-mind  me  of  mv  friends  at  the   l*ark."  *~      His 
MNmi'iM  w  a-^  direrted  more  to  the  useful  than   the  orna- 
ni'.mj|  ilrpartmenls  of  horticulture.     *'  llavini;  eommenced 
:inVnt!ii:."  he  says  to  Hill,  "  I  study  the  arts  of  jinminir, 
^ym:,  imd   plantini: :  and  enterprise  every  thini^  in  that 
'*ii\.i"nim  n)e!on»<  down  to eahlMife*^.     I  have  a  lari^e  irarden 
^ii\.<\h\  mv  ahililie-  in  :  and  were  we  iwenlv  miles  ueartT 

1  *  • 

,    wlon.  I   mi'ilit   turn   hiiri:l(T,  and  serve  your  honor  wuh 
caii!::loA er-  uw]  hroeoli  at  the  hest  hand."* 

f  irvl'—   a-  Cnwpir   had    hecn  <)f  accpiiiiuLr  any   lei^al 

'^^^I'  li'.i.  ii.  it  ;ijipc:ir<  that  some   p'^pcet  w  ;i<  pnid  to  him  in 

■■■  pr.!--!iiii  :   h\<  dcij'rminatinn   to  take  no  furilier  part  in 

^■''  ■■«Miii;ji)ii  l.u-iiji^-i  «>f  the  w»^rld  was  known  onlv  to  his 

'''^<  !!n::n:it''    »'oiinecti(in>.   and    a    h'Urv    rearhrd   him  at 

"''■•*  :i_  ;n:i,  :mno!niciii-_r   his  appointru«'nt  to  the  honorary 

'*■"■•  '"t"  iri'Tiu't-r  at   Lvom's  Iim.      I  non  this  he  wrote  to 

■li  111  "i:!!  ji!i  ;i-ani  and  n;itui'.d  str;iin  fromwhieh  he  never 

r-iV.:t\  ill  lii<  I'urn-^pondrni'e  with  that  old  and  confidential 

H'l :  •■  1)i:m"  Srpliu-.  .\otw  iiliNiaudiii^  it  i-;  so  ai;nM'ahle 

ill::  t'»  !•  :id  he.v  lcctiM('<  l«»  t[n^  students  of  Lyotr<  Inn, 

■i.ii=y  T.I  thi-  Padcr  hi;ii-«lf,  I  mn-l  Im"^  l«'a\c  to  wai\e 

I)r!n!»\    I'ii'k'iijf-:    mii-l    he    ihe    li^ij'p)    man  ;   and    I 

iK  -Ai-i,    jiirn  jov  (if  ]\\^  dcnulv^hip.      A**  to  the  treat, 

IN  if  it  J'.-  ^  Im  rp'  the   |i cturc.  it  will  hi'  apt  to  hlunt 

■'prt  i«'  M-ioii  c)t"  ilii«  vtiulmt-  :  am!  if  it  r'ome-^  ;ift«'r.  it 

va-<    l.i:!i  ih'i!-  iih'Miiirii  «.  iiniirc--;;)!!-  -«)  n»  w  Iv  made. 

I   w  :>:i.  til' n-liai',  l!iat    Ha*  their  l.t  in'l;t   and   hch(H)f, 

'•nj,i-f  ince   Wire  oinillcd.      IJiit    il    it   he   ah>olutely 

..I    ii')p«-  .Mr.  Sjlt,  nr  whoever  takes  the  conduct 
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of  it,  will  see  that  it  be  managed  with  the  frugalif 
temperance  becoming  so  learned  a  bod^.  I  shall  be  o 
to  you  if  you  will  present  my  respects  to  Mr.  Tre; 
Salt,  and  express  my  concern,  at  the  same  time,  tb 
had  the  trouble  of  sending  me  two  letters  upon  the  ooc 
The  first  of  them  never  came  to  hand."** 

In  his  next  letter,  answering  item  by  item  the 
which  he  had  received  to  this,  he  says,  "  Fourthly, 
recollect  that  I  myself  am  a  little  guilty  of  what  1 1 
so  much  in  Mr.  E.,  hav'mg  returned  you  so  facetious  » 
swer  to  your  serious  inquiry  concerning  the  entertain 
to  be  given,  or  not  to  he  given,  to  the  gentlemen  of  L 
Inn,  that  you  must  needs  have  been  at  a  kes  to  o 
from  it  iny  real  intentions.  My  sincere  desire,  howef> 
this  respect  is,  that  ihcy  may  fast ;  and  being  support) 
this  resolution,  not  only  by  an  assurance  tliat  I  can 
therefore  ought,  to  make  a  better  use  of  my  monej 
also  by  the  examples  of  my  predecessors  in  the  same 
ness,  Mr.  Uarrington  and  Mr.  Schuiz,  1  have  no  k>ng« 
doubt  concerning  the  propri<'ty  of  condcnming  them  I 
stinencc  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  cannot  but  wish  that 
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CQQsidering  my  knack  at  runDing  in  debt,  and  my  slender 

^%  (0  pay.     After  all,  I  am  afraid  that  tiie  poor  stock 

*Mi4  suffer.  —  My  finances  will  never  be  able  to  satisfy  thes6 

^riog  necessities,  without  leaving  my  debt  to  you  entirely 

^Qatisfied.     And  though  I  know  you  are  sincere  in  wha 

Jou  say,  and  as  willing  to  wait  for  your  money  as  heart 

cto  wish,  yet  quarey  whether  the  next  half  year,  which  will 

king  its  expenses  with  \i\  will  be  more  propitious  to  you 

thu  tlie  present  ?     The  succeeding  half  years  may  bear  a 

cloK  leseiabiaDce  to  their  insolvent  predecessors  continually  ; 

md  unless  we  break  bank  some  time  or  other,  your  proposal 

of  payment  may  be  always  what  it  is  at  present.     What 

Qatleis  it,  therefore,  to  reprieve  the  stock,  which  must  come 

to  execution  at  last  ? "  ^ 

The  sacrifice  of  stock  probably  removed  all  present  pres- 
Kire,aDd  the  terms  upon  which  the  Unwins  had  entertained 
bim  as  one  of  the  family,  must  have  placed  him  conipara- 
chrely  at  ease,  wiicn  tlieir  estahlisliinent  was  bmken  up  by 
the  dreadful  circumstance  of  Mr.  Unwinds  death.  In  July, 
1*67,  ^oini;  on  a  Sunday  mominir  to  scn'e  his  churcli,  he 
■rastiirown  from  his  horse,  and  the  back  part  of  his  skull  was 
l«ciured.^*  "  At  nine  o'clock,"  says  Cowpcr,  **  he  wjis  in 
pcffect  liealth,  and  as  likely  to  live  twenty  years  as  eitlier 
rf  us :  and  before  ten  was  stretched  sjH?echloss  and  sense- 
^*^«u|M>n  a  flock-lH-MJ,  in  a  \k)ox  cotlaire,  where  (it  beiiij;  im- 
possible to  aMMOve  him)  he  died  on  Tliursday  evenin*;.  I 
"«ard  his  dyinj^  jrroans,  the  effocrt  of  iireat  agony,  for  he 
^^*<a  stron;;  man,  and  murh  convulsed  in  his  last  nionicnts 
*he  few  short  intervals  of  sense  that  were  indulged  him,  he 

^  Oct.  27,  171.6. 

"  A  bioorapiirr  •»f  Cow|H»r,  win  n  ho  rclatog  this  event,  annexci  tin? 
'^'"■'finp  null'  :  *'  N»»n-rt'i«i«leiice  riii  never  Ih*  reconrilfd  willi  tlie  full 
^  «i»i^  disrlnrjjt'  <»f  the  diitieii  ot'  a  (/liristiaii  niinistrv.  It  hns  al- 
V^Mapn>*;iriMl  t<i  uit.  thereftin',  Hin!?ularly  inennsiNtent  with  the  piety 
'^^^  I  nwiHi*  tci  h«Vf  encnuraijed  such  a  den'lietiuri.  Ni)r  d«M'rt  it 
**Ci  n-RKfte  frniii  an  evident  dlMpnisation,  that  the  titay  of  thi'  family 
^*n)A  hr  thus  awfully  reuiuv(.'d  in  the  verv  act  of  iiicnnsiiituncy. 
Bit  vbtf  ahall  dare 

Ti>  [i^nMralp  flip  in-rnital'k  ilf^ici*)* 

t»f  lliiii,  wbtHO  roiiiffl  \*  \\\<  jMivcii'iijTi  will  ? '' 

V't^n  I)r  Memes  called  to  njind  these  verses,  he  ought  to  have  sup- 
preved  his  note. 
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spent  in  earnest  prayer,  and  in  expressions  of  a  Gnn  tm^ 
end  confidence  in  the  only  Savior.  To  iliat  stiDng-holdr^ 
must  all  lesort  at  last,  if  we  would  have  hope  in  our  deitb 
When  every  other  refuge  fails,  we  are  glad  loHy  totheoofy 
shelter  to  wliicli  we  can  repair  la  nny  purpose  ;  and  happ^' 
is  it  for  us,  when,  th^  false  ground  we  liavu  chosen  for  oup 
selves,  being  broken  under  us  we  find  ourselves  obli^  B 
have  recourse  to  the  rock  which  can  never  be  shaken — when 
this  is  our  lot,  we  receive  great  and  undeserved  mercy."" 

To  Mrs.  Cowper  he  says,  "  This  awful  dispensation  Iw      *^- 
left  an  impression  upon  our  spirits,  which  will  not  prescgdr       *  - 
be  worn  off.  —  May  it  Iw  a  lesson  to  us  to  watch,  since  •*       ;  ~ 
know  not  the  day,  nor  the  hour,  when  the  Liord  comeili.      "■ 
Tlie  etfcct  of  it  upon  my  circumstances  will  only  be  achni^      '' 
of  the  place  of  my  abode.     For  I  shall  still,  by  God's  IttVCt 
continue  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  whose  behavior  to  me  hu  tl'      i 
ways  been  that  of  a  niolher  to  a  son.     We  know  not  y^       ' 
where  we  shall  settle  ;  but  we  trust  that  the  Lord,  who*'* 
we  seek,  will  go  before  us,  arn\  prepare  a  rest  for  us.     "  • 
have  employed  our  friend  Haweis,  Dr.  Conyera  of  Helm^" 
ley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  IVewion  ofOlney,  tn  look  out      * 
olnce    for    us  :   hi.t  at   nrpsent  ;irc  enlirrlv   ii^norarit  und^^ 
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njoml  (jiialiiics,  and  appreciating  moi-al  effects,  not  to  recog- 
nize \lie  marks  of  providential  designation :  ''  I  grant,"  he 
siJSy*^ there  was  (in  his  case)  sonietiiing  awfully  obscure; 
hi  liuDugh  that  obscurity,  such  ray3  of  providential  Ught 
falbrtfa,  as  to  make  the  special  designation  not  less  clear 
iho  the  singular  sufferings  were  mysterious."  As  another 
nample  he  instances  Mr.  New  ton,  one  of  the  three  cler- 
grnien  of  whom  Cow  per  and  Mrs.  Unwin  thought  so  highly, 
iIbi  tiiey  were  willing  to  settle  uncicr  tiic  ministry  of  either, 
ind  seemed  to  have  no  other  choice  in  settling  than  that 
tiler  might  be  under  one  of  them,  or  some  minister  of  the 
sinje  description. 

Mr.  Newton's  life  is  too  remarkable  in  all  its'circum- 

'SUoces  to  be  treated  episodically  and  epitomized  in  this 

place.     Sullice  it  here  to  say,  that  he  had  been  captain  of 

a  Liverpixil  slave-ship  ;  and  that  after  much  suffering,  and 

Httny  deliverances,  which  might  well  be  deemed  providen- 

^.  wakening  to  a  sense  of  Uod's  men.*v,  had  taken  orders 

m  llie  established  church,  and  was  then  curate  of  OIney. 

They  knew  him  only  by  re|X)rt  at  the  lime  of  Mr.  Unwin's 

death.     About  six  months  before  that  dreadful  event,  Dr. 

Coovers  had  been  taking  his  degree  in  divinity  at  Cam- 

nndge,  and   there  became  ac(]uainted  with   tiie   younger 

Inwin:  what  he  heanl  from  him  of  his  moth<»r's  religious 

^■f:;ir.iin(T.  inrlucid  him  to  mention  her  to  Mr.  Newton,  and 

'*-,'i»'-:i  iJKit  when  h(?  should  he  parsing  thri)U'j;li  Miinliiigdon 

*>M\,iuM  lake  the  opportunity  of  making  her  a  visit.   ''  That 

^'''1.  Xi  iinjv)rtant  in  its  conscijuenfc-i  to  the  destiny  of 

'  "MH^r,  h.ippened  to  take  place  within  a  few  days  after 

*"•  iMl.iiiiiloiis  ilealh  of  Mr.   rnwin."-    It  was  indeed  a 

^  «ii!.)rt  lo  meet  with  siieh  an  adviser  at  such  a  lime.      He 

:■  >.M'd   tlial   tin'v  should  fix  lfi<*ir  abode  at  Oliiev,  and 

"•1  Tul  ttj  look  out  a  house  for  them,  and  a-^sist  in  their  re- 

•iH'i.iI.     ArcordiriMv  ln»  enf^ai^ed  one  so  near  the  vicarage 

-iHliirh  lie  lived,  that  l»v  o})enini:  a  doorwav  in  tiie  garden 

*ii;.  iii"y  cotdd  eo;innnni(Mle  without  m)ini(  into  tlie  slrt^et. 

h  uj^  n«MT*<arv  lljat  thev  should   remove  at    Miehaelma<, 

afi'l  a^  ihr  hoii-e  was  not  ready  for  t:i«ir  reception,  Mr. 

.V'\iton  seems  to  have  received  them  as  his  guests. 

'  IJjiylrv. 

J3* 
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"  I  have  no  map  to  consult  al  present,"  says  Cowpa  i^K3 
his  first  leiicr  from  Olney,  to  his  friend  Sepbus,  "  but  b^v' 
what  rcinembmnce  i  have  of  this  place  id  the  last  I  siw,  ■mt 
lie3.at  tlie  northernmoqt  point  of  tlie  county.  We  vejtMt 
five  miles  beyond  Newport  Pagnell.  I  wn  willing  to  nraicsf 
thai  you  make  this  inquiry  with  a  vieut  to  an  iwhram^  ■ 
when  time  shall  serve.  We  may  possIUy  be  settled  in  ouk 
own  house  in  about  a  numth,  where  so  good  a  fiiendor 
mine  will  be  extremely  welcome  to  Mra.  Unwio.  Waihatl 
have  a  beti,  and  a  warm  fireside  at  your  service,  if  yoo  can 
come  hefore  next  summer ;  and  if  not,  a  parlor  that  lootca 
the  north  wind  full  in  the  face,  where  you  may  be  as  cao* 
as  in  the  grtives  of  Valombrosa."^ 

The  part  of  tlie  country  in  which  Cowper  had  now  s^^* 
up  his  rest,  is  c»lled  hy  Haytey  pleasing  and  picturesque^ 
In  comparison  with  Huntini;don  it  is  so  ;  not  with  the  duC-  ^ 
of  Enirland,  not  with  the  west,  not  with  the  Severn  couc^^^ 
ties.  Hut  there  are  few  countries  wliich  a  man  disposed  ff^  " 
seek  for  pleasure  in  rui-al  objects  may  not  find  pleasing,  (e*^* 
which  an  artist  will  not  render  picturesque;  and  Co«'p^^^ 
has  made  Olney  and  its  neighborhood  poetical  grounC^^ 
Ttic  town,  which  is  the  most  northerly  in  Buckinghanubii^^^ 
ConsiKlud  of  one  long  stn-ct,  the  houses  built  of  stone,  bu^^ 
the  far  <;rcater  nunibcr  thaicheil ;  the  church  large,  and  rc^ 
markahle  for  its  lofty  spire,  Ijacc-niaking  was  die  busines^^^ 
of  the  place,  a  sedentary  and  unwliolesoine  einploymoit  ;*^ 
and  a  great  projnrtion  of  the  inhahilunls  were  miserably^ 
poor.     I^nce-making  and  straw-pktting,  indeed,  used  lo^ 
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■^t  Oincy  lii*'  Ou^c  c ha n ires  iis  cliaractcr,  and  its  course 

lifcoim's  so  ^h  iiidiiiir  that  the  distance  iVoni  tliat  place  to 

&•  iSeat's,  wliich  is  alxxit  twenty  miles  hy  laud,  is  about 

snvoiy  by  the  stream.     Tliis  has  not  csca|)cd  Drayton  in 

vdeacription  of  tiiis  ••  far-wanduring  "  river,  which  he  in- 

'  1^  invention  ^^  exactly  to  set  down/' 

Oujie  hiving  Oiilnov  past,  as  slio  were  wnxod  mad, 

rrtnn  her  first  stayrfiT  rcjiirse  i in  media trly  iloth  gtid, 

And  ia  nieanden;d  irj'rpi*  dtrth  iihirl  herHoIt*  about, 

Thfit,  this  wiiy,  liere  and  tiicre,  back,  Ibrwurd,  in  and  out; 

And  like  a  wantfui  pirl,  oil  d4iubliii<r  in  lii-'r  f^ait. 

In  labyrinth-like  tnnn  and  twinin^p;}  intricate, 

T%ro  tiio:ie  rich  fields  duth  run. 

But  it  was  not  for  any  attractions  of  tlic  surroundinfj  coun- 
In*,  nor  for  any  ronvcnirnrc  of  place  or  habitation,  tliat 
C<j*pc'r  and  Mrs.  Unwin  had  fixed  U|K>n  Olney  for  their 
*bnde.     Ho   had  once  hern  wliat  ho  railed  "  an  extrava- 
gant tram  por/'  and  thouijht  that  ho  had  done  himself '*  no 
good  by  pilj*rinja<rcs  of  immoderate  lonixlh."**     The  walks 
hen  were  beautiful,  "  hut  it  was  a  walk  to  ^ct  at  them," 
*ihI  ihoy  were  only  for  fine  weather:  at  other  times  "a 
gnvel  walk,  thirty  yarfN  long,  nfTorded  hut  indifferent  sco|)e 
to  ihc  kxromotive  faculty, yet,"  he  said,  *' it  was  all  they 
had  Ir)  move  on  for  v'vshi  months  in  iho  year.''^     He  no 
Wjcrkept  a  hoi--io  :  the  chief  re;i>on  for  llral  expense  ceased 
*l:iHi  lie  rrmoveij  i(x>  far  from  CainlnldLre  to  meii  hU  hmther 
<incoa\v(fk  half  wav.      And  indeeil  lie  ecmld  now  iiidulire 
'D  no  supcrHuous  expenditure,  Mrs.  Unwin's  means  bein^ 

^■■''ftotout  this  rtrtMiii nary,  and  instil  intu  tln-iii  inniily  priiiripli's,  rind 
^ilt"t}|i:n  •••■rvii-'-:ii»lr  III  riii|iliiviiit'nts  ill  tin*  tiild."  Tliis  Uv  rl^'Cl- 
^■'■■'anil  i;i'it4'>:id  ••!'  sri-jni:  iTrat"  luU.  si'Vi'Hl«'i  n  nr  i'i::lit»'«'ii  yrars  of 
*-••■.  Mt'in;r  |,v  ili.'ir  iifthi  r>  siili-  phittiiii:  Mr:»\v.  nr  wi-.ivinu  Ian'.  \«»ii 
*'"';l  A-;inil::i'  iriaiiv  niiirli  ymniijiT  iin-upiiMl  in  tin-  juirk,  in  tln'  dit- 
''^'^nt  i>!ii|il.iviiiiTit  itt^  \]u'  MM-^ons  lit*  till'  \4>.ir  :  niifi  iiitii'li  inti'r<'st  wad 
niil..  i,y  \,  ,y^  t,,  „..j  i,|^,,  ti,f,jj,.  |.niji|t>vnii-nts." —  -V.  John  Pritftit  Vino 
':■   "If  .lisrntt'fiirr  i-f  Hni  /.ini'hom.'^fiiif.  p.  !ll!l 

Thi»  Jlfjurt  iif'tirrii  as  a  ijimkI  ri>|iini  wiiii'li  pri-vaili-il  at  Olm-y.a 
i:  nil  miii-r  placi'.  tli.il  ••  I'.irnti-rs  jiImul*"!!  \^.^^t•■  laii(l>  !'.»rtlu'  p«M»r  to  pU 
P^Vvt.  !i!id  halt'tlio  s'-i-d,  iind  lakr  half  tlu-  cmp." —  1*.  i54i». 

•To  Lady  IK-»ketli,  May  1,  17^;. 

'  To  Mr.  Ni'Wttin,  Aufj.  ."i.  17-J.l, 


and 
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so  much  reduced  by  lier  liusliand's  death,  lliat  their  joint 
incomes  did  not  inoi^  than  suffice  for  tiieir  frugal  eslublish- 
ment.  The  sole  moiive  wliich  directed  them  in  their  choice 
was  that  they  might  be  under  the  {Misiora)  care  of  Mr. 
Newton. 

It  is  said  by  one  of  Cowper's  hiograpliei^  tliat  though  he 
had  "  clearly  discerned  and  warmly  embraced  the  leading 
trutlis  of  the  gospel,"  he  was  tilt  now  "  a  stranger  lo  the 
advantages  of  an  evangelical  ministry." — the  pliniseolo^ 
shows  from  what  scliool  the  observation  comes.  "  Hieit 
days,"  it  is  said  by  the  same  person,  "  were  spent  nearly  aa 
at  Huntingdon,  except  tiie  differences  produced  by  a  sub- 
stitution of  frequent  evangelical  worsiiip  for  the  daily  foim 
of  prayer,  the  advantages  of  a  more  extended  religious  in- 
lercourse,  and  the  peculiar  friendship  of  Mr.  Newton." 
That  friendship  could  not  be  estimated  above  its  value,  Mr. 
Newton  being  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  admira 
for  his  strength  of  heart,  and  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
his  aOccttons,  and  his  vigontus  intellect,  and. his  sterling 
worth.  A  sinceror  friend  Cowpcr  could  not  have  found ; 
he  might  \\avf  found  a  more  discreet  one.  The  advantages 
of  a  more  extended  reliijious  intercoursi'  depeni.l\vln,j|y  u]>on 
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to  seek  God  only  in  the  departing  moments  of  existence  ?  "  ^ 
lit,  Aewton  had  established  prayer-meetings  in  his  parish^ 
liid  Cou'per  was  required  to  take  an  active  part  at  tliese 
needngs,  —  he  wlio,  by  his  own  account,  was  one  of  those 
persoQs  '*  to  wliom  a  public  cxnibition  of  themselves  on  any 
ficcasioQ  is  mortal  poison ! "  '-^  We  are  assured,  and  no 
doubt  with  truth,  that  at  these  times  he  ^^  poured  forth  his 
beait  before  God  in  earnest  intercession,  with  a  devotion 
equally  simple,  sublime,  and  fervent,  adapted  to  the  unusual 
combination  of  elevated  genius,  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
pfofaund  piety,  that  distinguished  his  mind."  Mr.  Great- 
oeed,  by  whom  this  was  said  in  Cowper's  funeral  sermon, 
proceeds  to  say,  "  It  was,  I  believe,  only  on  such  occasions 
ts  these,  that  his  constitutional  diffidence  was  felt  by  him  as 
i  burden,  during  this  happy  portion  of  his  life.  I  have 
beard  bim  say,  that  when  he  expected  to  take  the  lead  in 
pir  social  worship,  his  mind  was  always  greatly  agitated 
wsonie  Hours  preccdinu.  But  his  trepidation  wholly  sub- 
sided as  soon  as  he  be«;aii  to  speak  in  prayer ;  and  that 
tinudliy,\\liic]i  he  invariably  ielt  at  every  appearance  before 
las  fellow -0 real u res,  gave  place  to  an  awful,  yet  delightful, 
coosciousness  of  tiie  presence  of  his  Savior.'' 
Mr,  Xewton  had 

A  frame  of  adamnnt.  a  soul  of  fire ;  *'• 

whins;  could  shake  his  nerves.  But  for  Cowper  to  visit 
^liesick  and  the  dying,  and  to  prepare  himself  by  hours  of 
™?rvous  agitation  for  taking  the  lead  in  a  prayer-meeting, 
*'th  a  constiiulion  like  his,  aiul  a  mind  which  had  already 
^e  been  overthrown,  —  what  could  Dr.  Cotton,  if  the 
q'Jestion  had  been  proposed  to  him,  —  what  could  any 
prariitioner,  who  was  acquainted  witii  the  circumstances  of 
tbecaac,  or  any  jwrson  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon 
well  subjects,  have  ex j)ec ted  —  but  the  consequences  that 
ensued  ? 

•  Mr.  Ci»cil  nnjn,  *•  Mr.  Nowton  used  lo  consider  liiin  ns  a  aorl  of 
rant^,  frfiii  hii*  cdimtant  attendance  upon  the  sick  and  afilicted  in  that 
luge  aud  necesnitoub  paritih." 

•  i**e  p.  84.  »<>  Dr.  Johnflon. 
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Several  years  afterwards,  LnHy  Hesketh  delivered  h 
opinion  to  )ier  sister Tlieodora  upon  the  "course  ofdecidt 
Chrisiiaa  liappiness"  into  which  Cowirer  had  been  l< 
when  he  settled  under  ilio  ministry  of  Air.  IVewton.  "M 
Newton  is  an  excellent  man,  1  make  no  doubt,"  said  sb 
"  and  to  a  stron<;-minded  man  like  himself,  miglit  liai 
been  of  great  use ;  hut  to  such  a  mind,  —  such  a  tend" 
inind,  —  and  to  such  a  wounded,  yet  lively  imaginaiioa  i 
our  cousin's,  I  am  persuaded  that  eternal  praying  gi 
preaching  were  too  much  ;  nor  could  il,  I  ihink,  be  otbe 
wise.  One  only  proof  of  this  1  will  give  you,  which  c 
cousin  mentioned  a  few  days  ago  in  casual  convcrsatic 
The  case  was  this  :  he  was  menlioning  that  for  one  ort* 
summers,  he  had  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  laki 
his  walk  in  ihe  middle  of  the  day,  which  he  thought  lu 
hurt  him  a  fjood  deal ;  '  but,'  continued  lie,  '  I  could  ir 
lielp  it,  for  it  was  when  Mr.  Aewion  was  hcrp,  and  « 
made  It  a  rule  to  pass  four  days  in  the  \^eek  together.  1* 
dined  at  one  ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Newton's  nde  for  tea  to  I 
on  table  at  four  o'clock,  for  at  sis  wo  broke  up.'  '  Wc 
then,"  sairt  I,  '  if  you  had  your  time  to  youreelf  after  si: 
you  would  liave  good  time  for  an  evening's  walk,  I  shod 
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The  effect  appears  in  his  correspondence.*^  Though  no 
IBQ  ever  took  more  evident  pleasure  in  conversing  with  his 
ibsent  friends,  he  ceased  writing  to  Lady  Heskcth,  and 
wrote  only  at  long  intervals  to  Mrs.  Cowper.  The  charac- 
ter of  his  letters  to  Hill  was  changed ;  he  still  addressed 
Vm  as  Sephus,  or  dear  Joe,  but  he  wrote  only  on  business ; 
MX  coldly  indeed,  (for  his  affections  were  never  chilled,) 
hit  briefly,  and  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  trespassing  into  a 
cheertui  strain.  Thankinc:  him  for  "a  full  answer  to  an 
«»ply  epistle,"  he  says,  "  if  Olney  furnished  any  thing  for 
joat  amusement,  you  should  have  it  in  return,  but  occur- 
wws  here  are  as  scarce  as  cucumbers  at  Christmas."  *^ 
Sabjects  for  a  letter  were  never  wanting,  however,  when  he 
Mied  for  them ;  he  could  raise  them  in  all  places  and  at 
■I  tiroes,  as  easily  as  he  raised  cucumbers  in  their  season. 

In  tlie  same  letter  he  says,  '*  I  visited  St.  Alban's  about 
•  fcrtnij^ht  since  in  person,  and  I  visit  it  every  day  in  thought. 
Tl»e  recollection  of  what. passed  tliere,  and  the  consequences 
*kai  Ibllowcd  it,  fill  mv  niiudcontinujillv,  and  make  ihecir- 
^^iiHiances  of  a  poor,  transient,  half-spent  life  so  insipid  and 
•'natfeciins;,  that  1  have  no  heart  to  think  or  write  niucli  alx)ut 
Aem.  Whether  the  nation  is  worshipping  Mr.  Wilkes,  or 
*tiy  other  idol,  is  of  little  moment  to  one  who  hopes,  and 
tteiievts,  that  he  shall  shortly  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 

■7»,  *•  \Vhf»n  tJie  norvrs  an»  U*ndor.  and  tlio  iinaj;inati<>n  tr».Mnl)liBjjly 
'«»''.  any  liTvid  cxcr-ss  in  the  «*x»'rcis«.*  of  tlio  ptm>st  pii'ty  may  bo  at- 
*fOdrJ  vitJi  jtuoli  jMTils  to  corporeal  and  mental  ht>alt.li.  as  men  of  a 
''^'Hi'firin  and  liirdy  fibre  would  lie  far  from  apprehendinir.  Perliaps 
l^'^lirelliil  C'>\v|X"r  led  on  his  set.llinir  in  Olney  had  a  tendency  to 
BJcrfa*'  the  morbid  pron^-nsity  of  liin  frame,  tliouirh  it  waa  a  life  of 
•^aifiijle  sanctity."  —  Vt>l.  i.*!W. 

**  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  ha*  iib^orved  this.  "  Owing  to  some  cause,'' 
*<K»,  *•  for  which  we  are  unable  to  account,  Cowp«T'8  eorrespond- 
**>  with  hi«  friends  liecame  much  less  frequent  at\er  his  Rettlement 
■t  Olney  than  it  had  formerly  been  :  probably  it  miirht  Im*  attributed,  m 
»ai-d-»n*e  at  least,  to  his  cUse  intiinacy  with  Mr.  Newton,  for  they 
•■••n' *»ldoin  seven  waking  liours  apart  ir«»in  each  other.  The  wime 
»>*:n  of  ^i-nuine  and  unalFected  piety,  however,  runs  throuixh  those 

trV-fti  which  he  did  write,  and  they  abound  with  remarks  of  uncom- 

iD'»n  eict'llencc.*'  —  P.  e<4i. 
Th  »**•  remark*  are  all  of  the  same  vein.     The  truth  is,  that  ono 

rS-^t  iif  what  is  culled  his  -  more  extended  religious  intercourse  "  was 

W  nuke  that  iuti.Tcourse  exclusive. 

"  June  IG,  17W. 


great  and  blesned  God.  1  thank  Him,  that  be  has  gi^ 
mc  such  a  tlcep-im pressed  persuasion  of  this  awfiil  truth, 
a  thousand  worlds  would  not  purchase  from  me.  It  ^i 
me  a  relish  to  nveiy  blessing,  and  makes  every  trouble  lighi 

'nic  motive  for  this  journey  to  St.  .\lban's  was  a  cbahtal 
one.  Scanty,  and,  indeed,  uncertain,  as  his  own  met 
were  wbcn  he  left  Dr.  Cotton's,  he  look  upon  himself  t 
charge  ja(  a  little  boy  who  was  in  imminent  danger  of  n 
through  the  depravity  of  his  parents,  who  were  moieoi 
as  poor  as  they  were  depraved.  This  boy  he  put  to  acbc 
at  Huntingdon,  removed  him,  on  his  own  removal,  toC 
ney,  and  went  now  to  St.  Atban's  in  order  lo  bind  It 
apprentice  '■•  lo  some  useful  trade. 

The  next  letter  to  Hill  was  written  cai  his  friend's  recc 
cry  from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  Cowpor  took  the  ( 
occasion  for  entering  upou  a  solemn  strain. 

TO   JOSEPH    HILL,  ES^. 

1  rejoice  with  you  in   your  recovery,  and  that  j 
have  escaped  from  the  hands  of  one  from  wliose  hands  r 
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nr  moiisl  tnd  immortal  life  depend,  and,  blessed  be  his 
ttfne  I  it  is  the  word  of  orte  who  wounds  only  that  be  may 
kal,  and  who  waits  to  be  ^^racious.  The  language  of  every 
^h  dispensation  is,  *' Prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  It 
speaks  with  the  i-oice  of  mercy  and  goodness,  for  without 
iocii  Dotiees,  whatever  preparation  we  might  make  for  other 
cvmii,  we  should  make  none  for  this.  My  dear  friend,  1 
dene  and  pray,  that  when  this  last  enemy  shall  come  to 
execute  an  unlimited  commission  upon  us,  we  may  be 
Cud  ready,  being  established  and  rooted  in  a  well-grounded 
fitb  in  His  name,  who  conquered  and  triumphed  over  him 
apon  his  Cross.  Yours  ever, 

W.  C. 

Tbe  temper  in  which  this  was  received  may  be  under- 
stood from  Cowper's  reply  to  the  letter  that  answered 
il^"*   "I have  a  moment  to  spre,  to  tell  you  that  your 
letter  is  just  come  to  hand,  and  to  thank  you  for  it.     I  do 
a.-'^ure  you,  tlie  ;];cntleness  and  candor  of  your  manner  cn- 
ii3;,T>  my  aflbclion  to  you  very  much.     You  answer  with 
iiiMness   to   an    adnionilion  which  would  liave  provoked 
'ttaoy  to  anger.     1  have  not  time  to  add  more,  excepPjust 
toliiit,  that  if  I  am  ever  enabled  to  look  forward  to  death 
*iiL  comfort,  which,  1  thank  God,  is  sometimes  the  case 
^hh  me,  I  do  not  take  my  view  of  it  from  the  top  of  my 
^  D  works  and  deser>'ings,  though  God  is  witness  that  the 
'*hnr  of  my  life  is  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to- 
*^nls  Him.     He  is  always  formidable  to  me,  but  when  I 

*^^  Iftij  disanned  of  his  sling,  by  having  sheathed  it  in  the 

•^y  of  Christ  Jesus." 

Soon  afterwards  Hill  invited  him  to  London,  wishing,  no 

°*^bi,  lo  bring  iiim  again  into  the  circle  of  his  jtjlations, 

**^<1  ttiiliin  the  influence  of  more  genial  circumstances.     He 

^  plied: 

Sir  Thomas  crosses  the  Alps,  and  Sir  Cow  per,  for 
^hat  is  his  title  at  Olney,  prefers  his  home  to  any  other 
*Poi  of  earth  in  the  world.     Horace,  observing  this  differ- 

»*  Jan.  so,  17G.>. 
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encc  of  icinpcr  in  difTuront  persons,  cried  out  a  good  na^m~i 
yuars  asfl,  in  tlie  true  spiiit  of'poetry,  "  Uow  iiiucii  okic 
iiioj)  dlliers  from  anotlicr!"  Tliia  does  not  seem  a  vtswy 
suliiiiiic  exclamation  in  English,  but  1  reinGtnber  we  w^if 
tuuglit  to  admire  it  in  tlie  original. 

My  dear  fricDd,  I  am  obliged  to  you  fur  your  invitation, 
but  being  long  accustomed  to  retirement,  which  l-w^ 
always  loud  ol",  I  am  now  more  than  ever  unwilling  to  reri^ 
tliose  iiuisy  and  crowded  scenes,  uhicli  1  never  loved,  a k^ 
vt^liiclt  1  now  ablior.  1  remember  you  with  all  the  frier*  ^ 
«hi[)  1  ever  professed,  which  is  us  mucli  as  I  ever  ent,^" 
liiini^d  for  imy  man.  lint  the  stran>:e  and  micoinnion  in  ^^'' 
dents  tjf  my  lifi-  have  given  an  entire  new  Inni  to  my  wli«i^'J 
cliaracttT  and  conduct,  and  rendered  inc  iiica]>;ihle  ^ 
receiving  pleasure  from  the  same  employments  and  ainu=^*' 
meuts  of  wliieli  I  could  readily  partake  in  former  days. 

I  love  yon  and  yours  ;  1  thank  ydu  for  your  ctmtinu  ^^ 
temenibnincc  of  me,  and  shall  not  cease  to  be  their  a*  *" 
your  Allectionate  friend  and  servant, 


In  the  SeptcJiiber  of  this  year,  he  was  siiinmoiied  t0 
Cambridge  by  a  letter,  stuting  that  his  braiher  was  danger" 
ously  ill ;  he  found  him  so  on  his  arrival,  but  after  ten  days 
left  liim  so  fai*  rt^tored,  as  to  nde  many  miles  witlioiit  fa- 
tigue, and  to  have  every  symptom  of  ivUimins  health. 
These  vu-n-Hillacious  symptoms.     Co^ 
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losner  of  peace.     I  know  it  is  good  to  be  afflicted.     I 

iRBt  that  you  have  found  it  so,  and  that  under  the  teaching 

of(jO(l'sown  Spirit,  we  shall  l)oth  be  purified.     It  is  the 

Aweofmy  soul  to  seek  a  better  country,  where  God 

^1  wipe  away  all  tears  froin  the  eyes  of  his  people  ;  and 

vliere,  kmking  back  upon  the  ways  by  which  he  has  led 

Bi,  ve  shall  be  fiUed  witli  everlasting  wonder,  love,  and 

pnise." »« 

John  Cowper  died  on  the  20th  of  that  nionth.     The  re- 
nuktUe  circumstances  of  his  illness  and  death  were  related ' 
by  his  brother,  in  letters  written  at  or  about  the  time,  and 
tttcrwards  in  a  connected  narrative. 

TO  THE    REV.   W.    UNWIN." 
■V  iUE  FfttK5D,  Mmrek  31,  1770. 

I  am  glad   that  the  I^rd  made  you  a  fellow-laliorcr 

*i!h  us,  in  praying  my  dear,  brother  out  of  darkness  into 

Sjht.    It  was  a  blessed  work,  and  when  it  shall  be  your 

t"mtodiein  the  I/)rd,  and  to  rest  from  all   your  labors, 

^hit  work  shall  follow  you.     I  once  entertained  hopes  of  his 

ntnvery :   from  the  moment  when  it  pleased  God  to  give 

kmi  lii;lit  in  his  soul,  there  was  for  four  days  such  a  visible 

iJiendment  in  his  body  as  surprised  us  all.     Dr.   Glinii 

liinKclf  was  puzzled,  and  benjan  to  think  that  all  his  tlm^Jil- 

ttiinir  conj«*ctures  would   fail  of  their  accoinphshment.     I 

am  well  satisfied,  that  it  was  thus  ordered,  not  for  his  own 

wkp.  but  for  the  sake  of  us  who  had  been  so  deeply  roii- 

cemed  fi)r  his  spiritual  welfare,  that  he  miylit  be  able  to 

jive  such  evident  proof  of  the  work  of  God  upon  his  soid 

as  <houlii  leave  no  doubt  behind   it.     As  to  his  friends  at 

Carubridiie,  they  knew  notliini^  of  the  matter.     He  never 

<pokc  of  the^e  thinixs  but  to  myself,  nor  to  me  when  others 

were  «ithin  hearin;r«  except  that  he  sometimes  would  speak 

in  the  presence  of  the  nurse.     He  knew  well  to  make  the 

di-^tinciion  between  those  who  could  understand  him  and 

-«  Marrh  :»,  17T0. 

^  Tlii»  li  Urr  ill  HayW*  is  adtir«»iMW'd  to  Mr.  Ni'wton  ;  Init  tho  oriLn- 
nil  i<  in  my  haiiiiit :  it  is  tlir  rarlirnt  in  Mr.  ['nwin's  (.-Dllectinii.  None 
nf  ♦•If  It-tlrrs  to  Olnoy  whicli  arc  innitioiicd  in  il  socni  to  Iiavo  hvvn 
pff«-*erved 
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those  who  could  Dot ;  and  that  he  was  not  in  circumstan 
to  maintain  such  a  controversy  as  a  declaration  of  liis  n 
views  and  sentiments  would  have  exposed  liini  to.  J 
after  liis  deadi,  1  spoke  of  tiiis  change  to  a  dear  fricntJ  i 
his,  a  fellow  of  the  college,  who  had  attended  hiiu  llirou> 
all  Ills  sickness  widi  assiduity  and  tenderness.  But  lie  (D 
not  understand  me. 

1  now  proceed  to  mention  such  particulars  as  I  can  r» 
ollcct,  and  which  I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  insert  io  oi] 
lelters  to  Olney  ;  for  I  left  Cambridge  suddenly,  and  sooaa 
thar)  1  expected.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  seM 
of  ihc  dilhculties  he  should  have  to  encounter,  if  it  shaiU 
please  God  to  raise  him  again.  He  saw  the  necessity  <■ 
being  faithful,  and  itie  opposition  he  should  expo^  liimK^ 
to  by  being  so.  Under  the  weight  of  these  thoughts,  h 
one  day  broke  out  in  the  following  prayer,  when  only  mi 
self  was  with  him ;  "  O  Lord,  tliou  art  light ;  and  io  lb< 
is  no  darkness  at  all.  Tliou  art  the  fountain  of  all  visdo* 
aiid  it  is  essential  to  tliee  to  be  good  and  gracious.  I  ' 
a  eliild,  O  Lord  ;  teacli  me  how  I  should  conduct  mj'S^ 
Give  me  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  with  the  liarmlcssf* 
of  the  dove  1     Bless  the  souls  tliou  hast  committed  to 


This  liath  God  wrought.     1   liavc  praised  liim  for  his 
naiTpllous  act,  and  have  felt  a  joy  of  heart  upon  the  sub 
JBCt  of  my  brother*5  death,  such  as  I  never  felt  but  in  my 
M  conversion.     He  is  now  before  tlie  tlirone ;  and  yet 
lEnfe  while,  and  we  shall  meet  never  more  to  be  divided. 

Youn,  my  very  dear  friend,  with  my  affectionate  respects 
bjounself,  and  yours,  W.  C. 

Postscript,  A  day  or  two  before  his  death  he  grew  so 
*e%k  and  wa.s  so  very  ill,  that  he  required  continual  attend- 
ance, so  that  lie  had  neither  strcngtli  nor  op|K)rtunity  to  say 
nxich  to  me.  Only  the  day  before,  he  said  he  had  had  a 
sleepless,  but  a  composed  and  quiet  night.  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  been  able  to  collect  his  thoughts.  He  replied :  ^'  All 
night  lon<(  1  have  endeavored  to  think  upon  God  and  to 
continue  in  prayer.  I  had  great  peace  and  comfort ;  and 
*hat  comfort  I  ha<l  came  in  that  way."  When  I  saw  him 
the  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  he  was  dying,  fast  asleep, 
ud  exempted,  in  all  appearance,  from  the  sense  of  those 
pUffs  which  accompany  dissolution.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hor  from  you,  my  dear  friend,  when  you  can  find  time  to 
*rite.and  are  so  inclined.  The  death  of  mv  beloved  brother 
terns  with  many  useful  lessons.  May  God  seal  tlie  in- 
siniciion  u|K)n  our  hearts  ! 

To  Mr«.  Cowpcr  ho  says,  "  You  judge  rigluly  of  the 

ranner  in  whirh  I  have  ht'cn  afft'ctcd  by  the  liord's  late 

^Ji'lien^itiou  towanls  my  bmtlicr.     1  found  in  it  rauso  of 

**^>'*"  tint  I  had  lost  <o  near  a  relation,  and  oiu?  so  do- 

'^rvi.'dlv  doar  to  mo,  and  that  he  loll  mo  iiiM  when  our 

^ntiiiK'ni';  upon  llic  inoM   intore^tinii  sul)*H'rt  booaino  the 

•*3Ni?:  hut  mur'h  moro  oauso  of  joy  that  it  pUsi^iod  (mm I  to 

Ttvo  n\o  rlcar  and  rvidont  pnx)f  that  ho  had  oliaiiL'«'d  his 

'Jfirt,  :mf|  adoptod  him  into  iho  nmni»or  of  liis  ohiidriMi. 

Far  ihl^  I   hold    iiiy<;olf  p^-culiarly   Ik  huh!  to   thank    liini, 

■•■." t'.j-»f  he  ini^'ht  hav<»  dnnt'  all  that  ho  was  ijIim-^cmI  to  do 

It  filni.  n]i(|  yi't   havo  aiiorJcd   him  noithor  ^^trrnu'th   nor 

/^nfjorlimitv  lo  dcflan*  it.     1  df)uht  not  that  \h*  onli^ihtrns 

the  undeiMaiKlinii'*,  and  works  a  gracious  change  in  the 

II* 
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hearts  of  many  in  their  last  moments,  wbose  suiround 
friends  are  not  made  acquainted  witli  it. 

"  He  told  me  tliat,  from  the  time  he  was  6rst  orrlain 
he  bcjjan  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  rehgioua  opinions,  a 
to  snspect  that  there  were  greater  tilings  concealed  in  i 
Bible  llian  were  gCDerally  believed,  or  allowed,  to  be  tli£ 
From  the  time  when  I  first  visited  him,  after  my  retci 
from  St,  A 1  ban's,  he  began  to  read  upon  the  subject, 
was  at  that  time  I  infonncd  him  of  the  views  of  dir 
truth  which  1  had  received  in  that  school  of  affliction, 
laid  what  I  said  to  heart,  and  began  to  fumisli  himself  % 
tlie  best  writers  upon  the  controverted  points,  wliosc  wo 
lie  read  with  great  diligence  and  attention,  comparing  tti 
all  the  while  with  the  Scripture.  None  ever  truly  and 
gcnuously  sought  the  truth,  but  they  found  It.  A  spirit 
earnest  incjuiry  is  the  gift  of  God,  who  never  says  to  ai 
Seek  yo  niy  face  in  vain.  Accordingly,  about  ten  At 
befare  his  death,  it  pleased  tlie  Lord  to  dispel  all  his  doul 
iind  to  reveal  in  his  heart  (he  knowledge  of  the  Sari 
and  to  give  him  firm  and  unshaken  peace  in  the  behef 
his  ability  and  willingness  to  save.  As  to  the  aiiair  of  i 
fortune-teller,  he  never  mentioned  it  to  roe,  nor  was  tin 
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Mr.  Newton/®  and   is  here   inserted   in   its  appropriate 

place. 

*  't  ■  1  iniall    pamphlet  of  thirty -six   pa^s.     Its  full  title   is 

>  MourHi.    A  Sketch  of  the  Character  and  an  Account  of  tlie  last 

fflaewof  ibe  late  Rev.  John  Cowper,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  Bennet  Collejfp, 

upkrid^,  who  finished  his  Coorse  with  Joj,  20  March,  1770.     Writ- 

te  br  Us  brother,  tlie  bte  William  Cowper,  Esq.  of  the  loner  Temple, 

A^kr  of  the   Task,  &c.     Faitlifully  traascribcd  from  his  original 


^-  bj  John  Newton,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  and  St. 
Huy  WaiUckoreh.    1008. 


TV  $mffikmmti  fMtama  mdm&ve* 
JSurtm^  beniffntu ;  pro  Imckrimu  wiiki 

Mtisum  rtAuitf  prm  4U&r« 

LgUUmmfu*  •laeremfue  plaumm. 

Buchanan,  p.  30.** 

h  Ui  prelklory  AdTertiaenient,  Mr.  Newton  says,  **  The  Editor's 
Viliius,  which  induce  him  to  publish  the  following  narratire,  are 
cMy  tvo. 

*1.  Hiat  so  striking  a  display  of  the  power  and  mercy  of  God  may 
lnwiv  generally  known,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  grace,  and  thie 
MInetion  and  comfort  of  his  people. 

"2.  The  boasted  spirit  of  renneiiicnt,  the  stress  laid  upon  unassisted 

^■■iB  rrason.  and  the  conwquont  skcpticinm  to  which  they  lead,  and 

vkich  so  stroncvly  mark  the  character  of  the  present  times,  are  not  now 

OB&k^  merely  to   the   du{M>8   uf  infidt'Iity ;  but  many    p<'rt(ons   aro 

y^lbt-ir  iiirtiience,  who  would  be  much  oncndod  if  we  charged  them 

^kaTinv  renouncrd  Christianity.     While  no  theory  is  adbiitted  in 

*>tml  history,  which  is  not  confirmed  by  actual  and  |K>sitive  exi>en- 

■nt,n:li^iun  is  tlie  only  thin<r  to  which  a  trial  by  this  tt*st  is  refused. 

"*  TtTT  name  of  vitil  experimental  religion  excites  contempt  and 

■■•.  ind  provokes  n'sentment.     The  doctrines  of  regeneration  by 

^  ^erful  opiTatitin  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit,  and  tiie  necessity  of  his 

c<atjOQil  agency  and  iiitluonee  to  advance  the  holiness  and  comforts 

•  thn»».  in  wIki«i>  hearts  he  has  aln-ady  bejrun  a  work  of  prare,  are 

"♦"nly  ex|il(Kled  and  contradicted  by  many  who  profess  a  r«*pird  f«)r 

•^BibU'.and  by  si»me  who  have  subticril>ed  to  the  articb's  and  liturgy 

<f  ovfMtublis'ht-d  chureb.  but  they  who  avow  an  altaciiment  to  them, 

>i^  Qpon  that  account.  an<l  tbat  account  alone,  considered  as  hypocrites 

•rMion«rit»s.  knaves  or  ffM>U. 

"The  F.ditor  fears,  tiiat  niany  unstable  persons  are  misled  and  per- 
•Wti'd  by  tbe  fine  w<»rds  and  fair  8]M'eches  «>f  those  who  lie  in  wait  to 
*«ww.  But  he  likewiw  boiies.  tbat  by  tbe  blessinfir  of  (mkI.  a  candid 
fnaalof  what  is  liere  publislied.n'specting  tbe  cbaraeter,  sentiments, 
•*!  luppy  dt'athwf  the  latt^  R»'verend  Jolin  Cowp<'r,  may  convince 
tfcfm  — Mtme  of  them  at  least — of  tlieir  mistake,  and  break  the  snare 
ii  which  tlicy  have  been  entangled." 
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SKETCH   OF    THE    LIFE  . 

REV.  JOHN  COWPER,  A.  M. 

As  soon  as  it  had  pleased  God,  after  a  long  and  sboi 
season  of  conviclion,  to  visit  me  with  the  consolationi  n 
his  grace,  ii  became  one  of  my  chief  concerns,  that  raj  n- 
lutions  might  be  made  panakera  of  the  same  mercy.  1b 
the  first  letter  I  wrote  to  my  brother,  I  look  occBsioD  lodfr 
dare  what  God  liad  done  for  my  soul ;  and  am  not  coasdoW 
that  from  that  period  down  to  his  last  illness  I  wilfully  neg 
lected  ail  opportunity  of  engaging  him,  if  it  were  poswbl< 
in  conversation  of  a  spiritual  kind.  When  1  left  St.  Al 
ban's,  and  went  to  visit  him  at  Cambridge,  my  heart  beU 
full  of  tlie  subject,  I  poured  it  out  before  liiin  without  reser* 
and  in  all  my  subsequent  dealings  with  him,  so  far  as  1  ** 
enabled,  took  care  to  sliow  that  1  had  received,  not  mer" 
a  set  of  notions,  but  a  real  impression  of  the  truths  of 
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tod  Italian,  the  latter  of  which  he  could  speak  fluently. 
These  attainmenLs,  however,  aild  many  others  in  the  literary 
wy.  he  lived  iieailily  to  despise ;  not  as  useless  when  sancti- 
kd  aod  employed  in  the  service  of  God,  but  when  sought 
liter  for  their  own  sake,  and  with  a  view  to  the  praise  of  men. 
^jomed,  however,  as  he  was,  he  was  easy  and  cheerful  in 
is  conversation,  and  entirely  free  from  tlie  stiffness  which 
ifmerally  contracted  by  men  devoted  to  such  pursuits. 
IIhis  we  s|)ent  about  two  years,  conversing  as  occasion 
bed,  (and  we  generally  visited  each  other  once  or  twice 
week,  as  long  as  I  continued  at  Huntingdon,)  u|)on  the 
iing  truths  of  the  gosf)el.     By  this  time,  however,  he 
igu  to  be  more  reserved ;  he  would  hear  me  patiently, 
K  never  reply  ;  and  this  1  found,  upon  his  own  confession 
inwird,  was  the  effect  of  a  resolution  he  had  taken,  in 
der  to  avoid  disputes,  and  to  secure;  the  continuance  of 
at  peace  which  had  always  subsisted  between  us.     When 
ir  family  rtMuoved  to  Olney,  our  intercourse  became  less 
H|uent.     We  exchanged  an  annual  visit,  and,  whenever  he 
me  amongst  us,  [ic  observed  tlie  same  conduct,  confonn- 
Ilo  all  our  custom-^,  altendinsj  family  worship  with  us,  and 
ard  the  preachinir,  received  civilly  whatever  passed  in 
nversatiun  u|)on  the  subject,  but  adhered  strictly  to  the 
le  be  had  prescribed  to  himself,  never  remarking  upon  or 
jectin*:  to  any  thing  he  heard  or  saw.     This,  timmgh  the 
odness  of  his  natural  temj)er,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  so 
',  that  thouirh  some  things  unavoidably  happened,  which 
J  feared  w«nil(i  tjive  him  olVence,  he  never  look  any  :  for 
u*as  not  possible  to  offer  him  the  pulpit ;  nor  when  Mr. 
iwton  NNas  with  us  once  at  the  time  of  family  prayer, 
uld  we  ask  my  brother  to  officiate,  though,  being  himself 
3iini*ter,  and  one  of  our  own  family  for  the  lime,  the  office 
emed  naturally  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
In  September,  1 71)9, 1  learned  Ij)'  letters  from  Cambridge, 
at  be  was  danirerously  ill.     1  set  out  f()r  that  place  the 
y  after  I  received  them,  and  found  him  as  ill  as  I  expected, 
c  had  taken  cold  on  his  return  from  a  journey  into  Wales  ; 
^<i,  le'Jt  he  should  be  laid  up  at  a  dislanei'  from  home,  had 
^?hed  forwanl  as  fa^^t  as  he  could  from  Halh  with  a  fever  ujwn 
"Da.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Cambridge,  he  discharged,  un- 
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known  to  himscir,  such  a  prodigious  quantity  oTblood,  thatl 
physician  ascribed  it  only  to  the  strength  of  his  constituB 
that  he  was  still  alive ;  and  assured  me,  that  if  the  dischii 
should  be  repeated,  he  must  inevitably  die  upon  the  ip 
In  tliis  stale  of  imminent  danger,  he  seemed  to  have  no  M 
concern  about  his  spirtlual  interests  thai  when  in  pak 
liealth.  His  couch  was  strewed  with  volumes  of  pla^ 
which  he  had  Irequent  recouree  for  amusement.  I  Inm 
indeed  afterwards,  that  even  at  this  time  the  tbougiA 
God  and  eternity  would  often  force  themselves  upoo  1 
mind  ;  but  not  appreliending  his  hfe  to  be  in  dan^,  i 
trusting  in  the  morality  of  his  past  conduct,  he  found  it 
difficult  matter  to  thrust  tliem  out  again. 

As  it  pleased  God  that  he  had  no  relapse,  he  prases 
began  to  recover  strength,  and  in  ten  days'  time  I  left  k 
so  far  restored,  that  he  could  ndc  many  miles  witboat 
tigue,  and  had  every  symptom  of  reluming  health,  I' 
probable,  however,  that,  thour;h  his  recovery  seemed  j 
feet,  this  illness  was  the  means  which  God  had  appoi 
to  bring  down  liis  strength  in  the  midst  of  bis  journey, 
to  hasten  on  the  malady  which  proved  his  last. 

Un  the  16lh  of  February,  1770,  I  was  again  sumiW 
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success;  still  he  seemed  as  careless  and  unconcerned  as 
ever;  jet  I  could  not  but  consider  his  willingness  in  this 
Muce  as  a  token  for  good,  and  observed  with  pleasure, 
tbi  though  at  other  times  he  discoYered  no  mark  of  serious- 
■01,  yet  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with 
Bfdf,  he  received  what  I  said  with  affection,  would  press 
mr  hand,  and  kx>k  kindly  at  me,  and  seemed  to  love  me 
the  better  for  it. 

On  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  he  had  a  violent  fit  of 

the  asthma,  which  seized  him  when  he  rose,  about  an  hour 

before  noon,  and  lasted  all  the  day.     His  agony^  was  drcad- 

fiil.    Having  never  seen  any  person  afBicted  m  the  same 

«\r,  1  could  not  help^saring  that  he  would  be  suffocated  ; 

nor  vas  the  physician  himself  without  fears  of  the  same 

kinL    This  day  the  Lord  was  very,  present  with  me,  and 

cuhied  me,  as  I  sat  by  the  poor  sufferer's  side,  to  wrestle 

fa  a  blessing  upon  him.     I  observed  to  him,  that  though  it 

hMl  pleased  God  to  visit  him  with  great  afBictions,  yet 

Qocjr  was  mingled  with  the  dispensation.     I  said,  "  You 

bve  many  friends,  who  love  you,  and  are  willing  to  do  all 

*ke}*  can  to  serve  you  ;  and  so  perhaps  have  others  in  the 

Ik  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  not  the  lot  of  eveiy  sick  man, 

ivv  rDQch  soever  he  may  be  beloved,  to  have  a  friend  that 

^  pray  for  him."     He  replied, "  That  is  true,  and  I  hope 

'^  will  have  mercy  upon  me."     His  love  for  me  from  this 

^  became  vcr}'  remarkable  ;  there  was  a  tenderness  in  it 

f^JOreihan  was  merely  natural ;  and  he  generally  ox  pressed 

''  hy  calling  for  blessings  upon  me  in  the  most  atU'clionate 

^^'^5,  and  with  a  look  and  manner  not  to  be  described. 

^  At  nisrlil,  when  he  was  quite  worn  out  with  the  riiti2:ne 

^[  laborin'^f  for  breath,  and  could  get  no  rest,   his  asthma 

'till  ronlinuinjT.  he  turned  to  me,  and  said,  widi  a  inclan- 

''wly  air,  •'  Hrolher,  I  seem  to  be  marked  out  for  misery  ; 

^Hi  kn<jw  some  people  are  so."     That  moment  I  felt  my 

'^'^•irienlarired,  and  such  a  persuasion  of  the  love  of  Hod 

''^^vanls  iiim  was  wroni^ht  in  my  soul,  tliat  1  replied  with 

|^riftjenj.p  j^nd  q^  if  I  had  authority  given  me  to  say   it, 

*^ut  iliai  is  not  your  case  ;    you    are  marked  out   for 

*^»fough  the  whole  of  this  most  painful  dispensation,  he 
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Wits  hhf,t  with  a  decree  of  patience  and  rcsignaiinn  to  i 
will  of  Goii,  not  alw ajs  seen  in  the  behavior  of  esiublisfH 
Cliri<ijan!<  iinilt^r  siiSbrlit^  so  great  as  his.  I  never  lieu 
a  iniininirin^  word  cst^ajie  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  be  vaii 
ol'ten  s'.iy,  wlien  liis  pains  were  most  acute,  "  I  onlj'  viibi 
may  please  God  to  enat)le  me  to  suffer  without  cninpliiil- 
iui; ;  1  have  no  right  to  complain."  Once  lie  said,  wlih  i 
loud  voice,  "  Let  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  support  and  conlbii 
me  ;  and,  O  that  it  were  with  mens  in  times  past,  wlienlbc 
candle  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  my  tabernacle ! "  One 
cvenlni;,  when  I  had  been  exjiressing  my  hope  thai  ihe 
Ijord  would  show  him  mercy,  lie  replied,  "  1  Itope  he 
will ;  I  am  sure  I  pretend  Id  nothing."  Many  lliues  he 
spoke  of  himself  in  icnns  of  the  greatest  self-abaseipoili 
wiiich  I  cannot  now  jiarlicularly  remember.  I  tltou^htl 
coidd  discern,  in  these  expressions,  the  glimpses  of  apptnao^ 
in;;  day  ;  and  have  no  doubt  at  present,  but  that  the  Sprt 
of  God  wat  gradually  preparing  him,  in  a  way  of  trae  W 
miliation,  for  that  brigiit  display  of  gospel  grace  wbicb  U 
wa<  soon  after  ]ilcased  to  aObrd  liim.'" 

On  Saturday,  the   10th  of  March,  abont  three  in  ih 
aflernonn.  lie  suddenly  bur^I  inlo  leare,  and  gaid  with  atottJ 
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Inline,  he  said — "Brother,  if  I  live,  you  and  I 

)e  more  like  one  another  than  \vc  have  been.     But, 

er  I  live  or  live  not,  all  is  well,  and  will  be  so ;  I 

i(  will ;  I  have  felt  that  which  I  never  felt  before, 

Q  sure  that  God  has  visited  me  with  this  sickness,  to 

nc  wliat  I  was  too  pmud  to  learn  in  health.     I  never 

tisfaction  till  now.     The  doctrines  I  had  been  used 

rred  uie  to  mvsklf  for  the  foundation  of  my  hopes, 

!re  I  could  find  nothing  to  rest  upon.     The  sheet- 

of  the  soul  was  wanting.     I  thought  you  wrong, 

ihcd  to  believe  as  you  did.     I  found  myself  unable 

*vc,  yet  always  thought  that  I  should  one  day  be 

t  to  do  so.     You  suffered  more  tlian  I  have  done 

you  bi.*liev(^d  these  truths  ;  but  our  sufferings,  though 

It  in  their  kind  and  measure,  were  directed  to  the 

nd.     1  hope  he  has  taught  me  that  which  he  teaches 

it  his  own.     I  hope  so.     These  things  were  fbolish- 

mc  once,  hut  now  I  have  a  firm  foundation,  and  am 

1." 

10  evrninii,  when  1  went  to  hid  him  u:()od  nidit,  he 

steadfastly  in  my  face,  and,  with  great  solemnity  in 

and  manner,  takini;  me  hv  the  hand,  resumed  tlie 

se  in  these  vciy  words  :  —  •'  As  empty,  and  yet  full ; 

ng  nothini:,  and  yet  }X)sscssing  all  tilings  ;  —  I  see 

k  upon  which  1  once  split,  and  I  see  the  Rock  of  my 

in.     I  have  peace  in  myself;  and,  if  I  live,  1  hope 

lie  that  1  may  he  made  a  messenger  of  peace  to  oth- 

have  learned  that  in  a  moment  which  I  could  not 

arncd  by  reading  many  books  for  many  years.     I 

Tien  stiidit'd  thc<e  |)oints.  and  sludied  them  with  great 

m,  hilt  w  as  blinded  hv   nrtiudice  ;  and,  unless  He 

*  It 

one  is  worthy  to  unloose  tlie  seals,  had  opened  the 

>  me,  I  had  been  blinded  still.     iN'ow  they  ^)pear  so 

hat,  ihouLjh  I  am  Cf)nvinced  no  comment  couhl  ever 

la^e  me  understand  them,   I  wonder  I  did  not  see 

efore.     Yet  -ireat  as  my  doubts  and  diiricnllics  were, 

ive  oulv  served  lo  pave  the  way  :  and,  beini:  solved, 

ake  it   plainer.     Tlu»  light   I   have  received  comes 

lut  it  is  a  comfort  to  nie  that  1  never  made  the  gos- 

hs  a  subjtvt  of  ridicule.     Though  I  dissented  from 
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the  peRuasioti  and  rfte  n-ays  of  God's  people,  I  ever  ll 
ibeci  respecubJe,  and  iberefore  noi  jirojier  lo  be  ni 
jesi  o£  The  erfl  I  nifiec  is  ihe  consequence  of  my  d 
tpxa  tbe  POfiupl  oripna!  stock,  and  of  my  own  pe 
trans^re^sioos ;  tbe  good  I  enjoj  cocoes  to  me  as  the 
dDttin*  of  Ws  bounty  ;  but  the  cron-n  of  all  his  met 
this,  that  be  has  given  me  a  Sar'ior,  and  not  on 
Savior  of  mankind,  brother,  but  ini/  Savior." 

"  I  should  delight  to  see  the  people  at  OIney,  b 
not  wottby  to  appear  amongst  thein."  He  uept  at ; 
tug  these  M'unk,  and  repeated  them  with  emphasis- 
should  rejoice  in  an  hour's  coorersation  with  Mr.  Ne 
and,  if  I  live,  shall  have  much  dkcouise  wiiii  him 
these  subjects,  hut  am  so  weak  in  body,  that  at  jm 
could  not  bear  it." 

At  tlte  same  time,  be  gave  me  lo  understand,  6 
had  been  6ve  years  inquiring  after  the  truth,  that  is 
the  time  of  my  fil^l  visit  lo  hint  after  I  lefi  St.  Alban'i 
that,  from  the  very  day  of  his  ordination,  which  wi 
years  ago,  he  had  been  dissatisfied  with  his  o*-n  y'k 
the  gospel,  and  sensible  of  ilieir  defect  and  obscnriiy 
he  had  always  had  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  ihe 
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As  hfe  assurance  was  clear  and  unshaken,  so  he  was  very 
WJ^ible  of  the  i^oodnesss  of  the  Lord  to  him  in  that  respect. 
Od  the  day  when  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  turned  to  me, 
wrf  in  a  low  voice  said,  "  Wliat  a  mercy  it  is  to  a  man  in 
D}' condition  to  know  his  acceptance!      I  am  completely 
■tisfied  of  mine."     On  another  occasion,  speaking  to  the 
anie  |Miq)ose,  he  said,  "This  bed  would  be  a  bed  of  mise- 
iy,aiid  it  is  so :  —  but  it  is  likewise  a  bed  of  joy  and  a  bed 
tf discipline.     Was  I  to  die  this  night,  I  know  I  should  be 
luppy.     This  assurance,  I  hope,  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
*ord  of  God.     It  is  built  upon  a  sense  of  my  own  utter 
Sufficiency,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  Christ."     At  the 
■me  time,  he  said,  "  Brother,  I  have  been  building  my 
^'  upon  a  sandy  foundation ;  I  have  labored  night  and 
^y  to  perfect  myself  in  things  of  no  profit ;  I  have  sacri- 
fced  my  health  to  these  pursuits,  and  am  now  suffering 
4e  consecjuences  of  my  misspent  labor.     But  how  con- 
temptible do  the  writers  I  once  highly  valued  now  appear 
to  me  I  •  Yea,  doubiles?,  I  count  all  iliinir<;  loss  and  dunjj 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowlcdi^e  of  Clirist  J(?sus  my 
Lnrd/     I  must  now  go  to  a   new  school.     I  have  many 
tbin^s  to  learn.     1  sucrcecfhul  in  my   former   pui*suits.     I 
*'amed  to  be   hiirhly  applauded  ;  and  I   was  so.     I  was 
fijtltrred  up  to  the  heiijht  of  my  wi*^lies :  now  I  nuist  learn 
*  ntw  lesson.'* 

On  the  evenins:  of  the  ihirteenlh,  he  said,  "  What  com- 

wt  have  I  in  this  btnl,  miserable  as  I  seem  to  be  !    Brother, 

>love  to  loiik  at  you.      I  ^^ee  now,  who  was  rii^ht.  and  \\ho 

*>*  ini>taken.     But  it  seems  wonderful,  that   such  a  dis- 

^n-sition  should   he   nt.'cessarv   to  enfoix^c  what  S(?ems  so 

*'f^"  plain.      I  wish   mysf'lf  at   OInev :  von  have   a  i:ood 

"voriiu.n*.  better  than  all  the  rivet's  of  r)ania'=:eus.      \Muit 

>st«'m- i«i  jtassini:  hefon?  me!     Ideas  upon  these  subjects 

'"'wid  U|)on  me  faster  than  I  can  i^ive  them  utterance.      I  low 

pJain  do  many  lexis  appear,  lo  wliieh,  after  consulting  all 

''je  roiniuentatfH-.  I  could  hardly  alllx  a  meanini:.     Mow  I 

b\»?  iheii-  true  meaning  w  illio  jI  any  eonunenl  al  all.     There 

N  bur  one  key  to  the  New  Testament  :  then'  is  but  one  in- 

I'^rjiH  t«T.     I  cannot  deserihe  to  you,  nor  >hall  ever  be  able 

lode%ribe,  wliat  I  felt  in  the  moment  when  it  was  given  to 
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me.  May  I  make  a  good  use  of  it !  How  I  shudda 
I  think  of  ihe  danger  I  have  just  escaped !  I  had  ini 
my  mind  ujion  these  subjects,  and  was  determined  to 
all  upon  the  justness  of  my  own  opinions." 

Speaking  of  his  illness,  he  said  he  had  been  ib 
night  and  day,  from  the  very  beginning  of  it,  with  thi 
I  shall  vol  die,  but  live  and  declare  the  reorfcs  of  the 
This  notice  was  fulfilled  to  biin,  though  not  in  such  ■ 
as  my  desires  of  his  recovery  prompted  me  to  put  up 

His  remarkable  amendment  soon  appeared  to  be  nc 
than  a  present  supply  of  sti'cngtli  and  spirits,  that  he 
he  able  to  speak  of  the  belter  hfc  which  God  had 
bim,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  lie  relapsed  as  su 
ly  as  lie  bad  revived.  About  this  time  he  fonued  ih 
|>ose  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  induced  to  it  priocipi 
u  desire  of  setting  his  seal  to  the  truth,  in  presence  of 
who  were  strangers  to  the  change  which  had  takeo 
in  his  sentiments.  It  must  have  been  administered  1 
by  the  master  of  the  college,  to  whom  he  designed  U 
imi<lc  this  short  declaration :  "  If  I  die,  I  die  in  tiie 
of  the  doctrijics  of  the  reformation,  and  of  the  clui 
F.imltiiiJ  as  it  was  at  the  lime  of  ilie  t 
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?.  On  tlie  evcninf^  of  the  fifteenth,  he  said,  "  There 
k)y  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  tliat  repenteth,  than 
?ly  and  nine  just  persons  wlio  need  no  repentance, 
t  has  been  sadly  misunderstood  by  me,  as  well  as 
?.  Where  is  that  just  person  to  be  found  ?  Alas, 
ist  have  become  of  me,  if  I  had  died  this  day 
}  What  should  I  have  had  to  plead  ?  My  own 
ness  ?  That  would  have  been  of  great  service  to 
;  sure !  Well,  whither  next  ?  Why,  to  the  moun- 
ill  upon  us,  and  to  the  hills  to  cover  us !  I  am 
thankful  for  the  mercy  I  have  received.  Perhaps 
scribe  some  |)art  of  my  insensibility  to  my  great 
;  of  body.  I  hope,  at  least,  that  if  I  was  better  in 
woidd  be  better  with  me  in  these  respects  also." 
cxt  day,  perceiving  that  his  understanding  began 
by  the  extreme  weakness  of  his  body,  he  said,  "  I 
n  vain  of  my  undei^standing  and  of  my  acquire- 
this  place  ;  and  now  God  has  made  me  little  better 
diot,  a^  much  as  to  say,  '  Now  be  proud  if  you  can.' 
lile  I  have  any  senses  left,  my  thoughts  will  be 
ut  in  tlie  praise  of  God.  I  have  an  interest  in 
1  his  blood  and  suirerini^s,  and  my  sins  are  forgiven 
ve  I  not  cause  to  prai'^e  him  ?  When  my  under- 
fails  mo  qnlu;,  as  1  think  it  will  soon,  then  He  will 
iveakne>s/' 

h  the  I/ord  intended  that  his  warfare  should  be 
:  a  warfare  lie  was  to  have,  and  to  be  exposed  to 
e  of  conflict  with  his  own  corruptions.  His  pain 
remo,  his  powers  of  recollection  much  impaired, 
Comforter  witiiholdini;  for  a  season  Jiis  sensible 
he  was  betrayed  into  a  fretfulness  and  impatience 
which  had  never  been  permitted  to  show  itself 
This  ap|)earance  alarmed  me;  and  having  an 
ity  allbrded  me  by  every  body's  absence,  I  said  to 
311  were  happier  last  Saturday  than  you  are  to-day. 
entin.'ly  d«'stitule  of  the  consolations  you  then 
}  And  do  you  not  somi^times  feel  comfort  flowing 
heart  from  a  sen^^e  of  your  acceptance  with  God  ? " 
'd,  *•  Sonietiun's  I  do,  hut  sometimes  1  am  left  to 
on."  The  same  day,  in  the  evening,  he  said, 
r,  1  believe  you  are  often  uneasy,  lest  what  lately 
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passed  shoiilJ  come  to  notliing."  I  replied  by  asking  him, 
wliolluT,  wlieii  lie  found  his  patience  and  liis  temper  fiil, 
he  eiideavorfd  to  pray  for  |»\V{:r  against  his  comjpliocJ. 
llo  atiswrrud,  "Yes,  a  thousand  limes  in  a.  day.  But  I 
see  myself  odiously  vile  and  wicked.  If  I  die  in  this  ilintsj, 
I  beg  you  will  place  no  other  inscription  over  me  than  such 
as  may  just  nieniion  my  name,  and  tlie  parish  where  1  wu 
minister;  for  that  I  ever  had  a  being,  and  what  sort  of  i 
htinjj  1  had,  cannot  be  too  soon  forgot.  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  a  deist,  and  had  long  desired  to  be  so ;  and  I 
will  own  to  you,  what  I  never  confessed  before,  iliai  nr 
function  and  tiic  duties  of  it  were  a  weariness  to  me  vliicb 
I  could  not  bear.  Yet,  wretched  crcaturo  and  beast  u  I 
was,  I  was  esteemed  religious,  tliou"li  1  lived  without  God 
in  the  world,"  About  [his  time,  I  reminded  him  oftbe 
account  of  Jancway,  which  he  once  rea<l  at  my  desire.  Hi 
said  he  liad  laughed  at  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  accounted  il 
mere  madness  and  folly:  ''  Yet,  base  as  I  am,"  said  he, "I 
have  no  doubt  now  but  God  has  accepted  luc  also,  iW 
forgiven  me  all  my  sins." 

I  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  my  narrative,     n 
replied,  "I  thought  it  strange,  and  ascribed  much  of  rtj 
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on  to  think  himself  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
wwer.  Accordingly,  my  brother  insisted  upon  the 
jdence  in  this  respect,  and.  upon  comparing  his  case 

mine,  would  by  no  means  allow  my  deliverance  to 

been  so  wonderful  as  his  own.     He  observed,  that, 

u  the  beginning,  both  his  manner  of  life  and  his  con- 

)Qs  had  been  such  as  had  a  natural  tendency  to  blind 

res,  and  to  confirm  and  rivet  his  prejudices  against  the 

Blameless  in  his  outward  conduct,  and  having  no 

immorality  to  charge  himself  with,  his  acquaintance 
been  with  men  of  the  same  stamp,  who  trusted  in 
selves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  the  doc- 

of  the  cross.  Such  were  all  who  from  liis  earliest 
be  had  been  used  to  propose  to  himself  as  patterns  for 
litation."  Not  to  go  further  back,  such  was  tlie  cler- 
D  under  whom  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
.tion ;  such  was  the  schoolmaster  under  whom  he  was 
red  for  the  university,  and  such  were  all  the  most 
ed  characters  there,  willi  whom  he  was  most  ambitious 
n*j  connected,  lie  lamented  the  dark  and  Christless 
tion  of  tlie  place,  where  learning  and  morality  were  all 
,  and  wluTe,  if  a  man  was  possessed  of  these  qualifi- 
ts,  he  ntiitlier  doubt(»(l  himself,  nor  did  any  body  else 
ion  the  safely  of  his  state,  lie  concluded,  therefore, 
0  sliow  the  fallacy  of  such  appearances,  and  to  root 
he  prejudices  which  long  fainiliarily  with  them  had 
icd  u|)on  his  mind,  required  a  more  than  ordinary  ex- 

of  divine  |)ower.  and  that  the  grace  of  God  was  more 
y  manilV^ted  in  such  a  work,  than  in  the  conversion 
*  like  me,  who  had  no  outside  righteousness  to  boast 
d  who,  if  1  was  ignorant  of  the  truth,  was  not,  how- 
so  desperately  prejudiced  agahist  it." 
5  thoughts,  I  sup[K)se,  had  been  led  to  this  subject, 
,  one  aftenuxm,  while  I  was  writing  by  the  fireside, 
lus  addressed  himself  to  the  nurse,  who  sat  at  his 
T  —  **  iS'ursc,  I  hii\c  lived  three  and  thirty  years,  and  I 
ell  you  how  1  have  spent  them.  When  1  was  a  lx)y, 
tanulit  me  I^alin  ;  and  because  I  was  the  son  of  a  gen- 
in,  ihey  taught  u\c  (inck.  These  I  learned  under  a 
)f  private  inlor  ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  thereabouts, 
sent  me  to  a  public  school,  w  here  I  learned  more 
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Latin  and  Greek,  and,  last  of  all,  to  iliis  place,  wli 
have  been  learning  more  Latm  and  Greek  still.  Not 
not  tills  been  a  blessed  life,  and  much  to  the  glory  ofG 
Then,  directing  his  s])eech  to  nie,  he  said,  "  Brotlier,  1 
going  to  say  1  was  born  in  such  a  year,  but  1  correci 
self;  I  would  rather  say,  in  such  a  year  1  came  ml 
world.     You  know  when  I  was  bom." 

As  long  as  he  expected  to  recover,  the  souls  conm 
to  his  care  were  much  upon  his  mind.  One  day, ' 
none  were  present  but  myself,  he  prayed  thus :  "  0  1 
thou  art  good  ;  goodness  is  thy  very  essence,  and  tbc 
the  fountain  of  wisdom,  I  am  a  poor  worm,  weak 
foolish  as  a  child.  Thou  hast  intrusted  many  souls 
me ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  teach  them,  bec> 
knew  thee  not  myself.  Grant  me  ability,  O  Lord,  for 
do  nothing  without  thee,  and  give  me  grace  to  be  faill 

In  a  time  of  severe  and  continual  pain  he  smiled  i 
face,  and  said,  "  Brother,  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king." 
the  day  before  he  died,  when  1  asked  him  what  soil 
night  he  had  had,  he  replied,  "  A  sad  night,  not  a  wi 
sleep,"     I  said,  "Perhaps,  though,  your  mind   has 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

WirFBR  AT   OLNEY.       RETURN    OP   HIS   DISORDER.       PARTIAL 
lECOTERY.       MR.    NEWTON    REMOVES    TO    LONDON. 

The  course  of  life  into  wliich  Cowper  had  been  led  at 
Obey,  tended  to  alienate  him  from  the  friends  whom  he 
Iwed  best.  He  had  dropped  his  correspondence  with  Lady 
Hesketli  before  she  left  England ;  and  it  seems  as  if  that 
wilb  Hill  would  have  been  dropped  also,  if  Hill  had  not 
nnged  his  pecuniary  concerns,  and  clung  to  him  with  an 
ifetion  which  was  not  to  be  shaken/rom  its  hold.  It  was 
ni  till  seven  weeks  after  his  brother's  deatli  that  Cowper 
viQCe  to  him,^  and  then  in  reply  to  a  letter  which,  as  it 
kncbed  upon  matters  of  business,  required  an  answer. 
The  account  which  he  acknowledged  appears  to  have  been 
of  in  uncomfortable  kind  ;  for  after  touching  upon  what  his 
coDdiiion  and  his  expectations  might  have  been,  Cowper 
ays, "  He  to  whom  1  have  surrendered  myself  and  all  my 
concerns  hath  otherwise  appointed  ;  and  let  His  will  be 
fee!  He  tjives  me  much  which  he  withiiolds  from  others ; 
.  ind  if  he  was  pleased  to  withhold  all  that  makes  an  out- 
*»ni  ditTercnre  between  me  and  the  poor  mendicant  in  the 
street,  ii  would  still  become  me  to  say,  His  will  be  done  I " 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  this  true  friend  again  invi- 

^  liim  to  London.     The  answer  was  not  cold,  but  it  was 
chilli; 


ng. 


TO   JOSEPH    HILL,    ESQ. 
»UR  JOE,  Sept.  '25,  1770. 

I  have  not  done  conversing  with  terrestrial  ob^cts, 
though  I  should  be  happv  were  I  able  to  hold  more  con- 
wiual  converge  with  a  Friend  al)ove  the  skies.  He  has  my 
l*J''^rt;  but  He  allows  a  corner  in  it  for  all  who  show  me 
Wuess,  and  therefore  one  for  you.  The  stonn  of  sixtv- 
^^^^  made  a  wreck  of  the  friendships  I  had  contracted  m 
"*  course  of  many  years,  yours  excepted,  which  has  sur- 
vived the  tempest. 

»  May  S,  1770. 
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T  thank  you  for  your  repeated  invitaUon.    Singular  iha_  - 
are  due  to  you  for  so  singular  an  instance  of  your  reg^ 
I  coul<l  nut  leave  Olney,  unless  in  a  case  of  absolute 
cessity,  wiiliout  much  inconvenience  to  myself  and  oth^ 


In  the  ensuing  summer  Hill  wrote  to  tell  him  of 
marriage.     Cowper  replied  thus : — 

TO  JOSEPH    HILL,    ESQ. 
DEAR  JOE,  Jl„g.  27,  17^ 

I  take  3  friend's  share  in  all  your  concerns,  so  far  as  1 1 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  consequcnily  did  not  rec^ 
the  news  of  your  marriage  with  indifference.  I  wish  3 
and  your  bride  all  the  happiness  that  bclonos  to  the  sto- 
and  Uie  stiil  greater  felicity  of  that  state  which  marriai^ 
only  a  type  of.  All  those  connections  shall  be  disscdv* 
but  there  is  an  indissoluble  bond  between  Christ  and 
church,  the  subject  of  derision  to  an  unthinking  wcdd,  ^ 
the  glory  and  happiness  of  all  his  people. 

1  join  with  your  mother  and  sisters  m  their  joy  upOD    * 
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fe  a  trouble  to  myself,  and  I  know  you  will  be  generous 
cooHgh  to  give  me  credit  for  the  assertion.  I  had  rather 
^nt  inanjr  things,  —  any  thing,  indeed,  that  tliis  world 
could  aifi)itl  me,  —  than  abuse  the  affection  of  a  friend.  I 
suppose  you  are  sometimes  troubled  upon  my  account. 
But  you  need  not.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  seen,  when 
tay  days  are  closed,  that  I  served  a  Master  who  would  not 
sufer  me  to  want  any  thing  that  was  good  for^me.  He 
said  to  Jacob,  "  I  will  surely  do  thee  good  ; "  and  this  he  said, 
not  for  his  sake  only,  but  for  ours  also,  if  we  trust  in  Him. 
This  thought  relieves  me  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  dis- 
tress I  should  else  suffer  in  my  present  circumstances,  and 
cables  mc  to  sit  down  peacefully  upon  the  wreck  of  my 
ibrtuae.  Yours  ever,  my  dear  friend, 

W.  C. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 
iTDEiiFRiEHD,  July  2y  1772. 

My  obligations  to  you  sit  easy  upon  me,  because  I  am 
»re  you  confer  them  in  the  spirit  of  a  friend.  'Tis  pleasant 
tosoHie  minds  to  confer  obligations,  and  it  is  not  unpleasant 
toothers  to  be  properly  sensible  of  them.  I  hope  I  have 
*bis  jiieasure,  —  and  can,  with  a  Inie  sense  of  your  kindness, 
^wbscribe  myself,  Yours, 

W.  C. 

TO    JOSEPH    HILL,    ESQ. 

jS'nr.  T),  1772. 

Bolieve  me,  mv  dear  friend,  trulv  sensible  of  your  in- 
Station,  though  I  do  not  arc(?pt  it.  My  peace  of  mind  is 
^*  so  delicate  a  constitution,  that  the  air  of  Ix)ndon  will 
rtot  a;:ree  with  it.  You  have  my  prayers  —  the  only  re- 
^^irn  1  ran  make  you  for  your  many  acts  of  still-continued 
^t-n(l<liip. 

If  vou  should  smile,  or  even  lauirh  at  mv  conclusion,  and 

*  ^*t?n*  iifar  cnouiih  to  see  it,  I  shouhl  not  he  an^TV,  ihoui^h 

■^  s*MHil(l    be    irrieved.     It   i^  not  \ou<r  since  I  should  have 

Uu'.'IkmI  at    such   a  reroniptMi-^n  niy^tlf.     Rut  u:lory  be  to 

^^  name  of  Jesus,  tliosc  (lays  are  past,  and,  1  trust,  never 

^fciunil  1  am  yours,  and  Mrs.   Hill's, 

with  much  sincerity, 

W.  C. 
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Tliese  letters  may  have  been  wrillen  in  a  fratoi 
lied  tranquillity  and  peace,"  biil_  it  was  a  tranqi 
had  rendered  his  feelings  of  friendship  toqiid ;  s 
was  "  the  only  sunshine  he  ever  enjoyed  tlirough  t 
day  of  [lis  afflicted  life,"  it  was  not  the  sunshine 
rene  sky. 

The  vicarage  of  Oiney  was  in  the  Earl  of  Da 
gift,  a  nol^eaian  of  whom  Richardson  is  reporte 
said,  when  asked  if  he  knew  an  original  answeral 
portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  that  he  might  s 
Aim  if  he  were  not  a  Methodist,*  The  earl  had 
living  to  Moses  Brown,  probably  upon  the  recomr 
of  Hervey,  the  author  of  the  Meditations,  under  w 
ronage  Brown,  who  had  been  a  pen-cutter  by  tra 
dramatist,  had  taken  orders.  Moses  Brawn  was  a  pc 
poems  have  not  heen  fortunate  enoujrh  to  obtain  a 
the  General  Collections,  though  belter  entitled  t 
some  which  are  found  there.  He  published  an 
Izaak  Walton's  delightfu)  book,  being  himself  a 
and,  as  Izaak  would  have  added,  a  very  honest  it 
Piscatory  Eclogues  are  belter  known  by  name  th 
his  oilier  writings.     But  though  thus  given 
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led,  as  he  conscientiously  sought  to  dof  for  the  spiritual 
nts  of  the  flock;  but.  the  provision  for  the  temporal 
ressitics  of  the  pastor  was  poor  indeed.  '^  The  curacy 
Olncy,"  '  says  Mr.  Newton,  "  is  thirty  pounds ;  surplice 
s  about  eight ;  subscriptions,  &c..fioni  the  people  nave 
me  sometimes  been  forty  pounds ;  but  1  question  if  it 
lid  be  near  so  much  to  a  new  comer ;  perhaps  no  more 
1  thirty  pounds,  if  tliat."  He  took  the  curacy  with  an 
erstanding  that  he  might  expect  the  living,  if  it  should 
ome  vacant,  and  tlie  vicar  was  at  that  time  more  tiian 
eacore  years  of  age.  But  Moses  Brown  was  one  of 
ie  men  wlio  '*  be  so  strong  that  they  come  to  fourscore," 

the  curate  of  Olne^  would  have  had  little  indeed  for 

poor  and  needy  of  his  parishioners,  and  nothing  for 

phality,  if  he  had  not  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Thom- 

wlio  was  known  as  *<  the  common  patron  of  every  useful 

pious  endeavor,"  by  sending  him  tlie  narrative  of  his 
I  life,  which  he  had  concluded  just  before  the  curacy 

been   ollercd  him,  and   published  in  the  same  year. 

Tliomton  replFed  "  in  his  usual  manner,''  that  is,  by 
xnpanyini^  his  letter  with  a  valuable  bank-note ;  and 
ic  months  after,  he  paid  Mr.  Newton  a  visit  at  Olney. 
:loser  connection  being  now  fonned  between  friends  who 
jloyed  their  distiiu^t  talents  in  promoting  the  same  benev- 
U  cause.  Mr.  Thornton  left  a  sum  of  money  with  Mr. 
*'lon,  to  be  approiuiated  to  the  defraying  his  necessary 
•en-^.'s.  and  relievin;^  the  poor.*  "  Be  hospitable,"  said 
.  TlionUon,  *•  and  keep  an  open  house  for  such  as  are 
rtliy  of  an  eiiicrtainmeiA  :  help  the  |xx)r  and  needy  :  I 
1  statedly  allow  you  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
dily  send  whatever  you  have  occasion  to  draw  for 
re."  Cowper  was  supplied  also  by  this  excellent  man 
i  a  sum  fur  cfiaritable  distribution,  Mr.  Thornton  hav- 
;l)een  informed  how  little  his  means  for  relieving  the  dis- 
used was  commensurate  with  his  will. 
Cow(KT  at  this  time  ivad  little :  he  had  parted  with  a 
oA  colloclion  of  books  when  his  affairs  in  IxHulon  were 
tiled ;  afterwards  he  often  regretted  this ;  but  during  tlio 

'  March  9,  1777.  *  ('rcirB  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Newton. 
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'  first  year  of  his  residence  at  OIney,  he  seems  to  havi 
neither  inclination  nor  leisure  for  reading.  Mr.  Uuwii 
setilt'd  ii|K)n  a  living  in  Essex  ;  liis  sister  had  niani 
clergyman,  by  name  Powley,  and  removed  to  a  grea 
tancc,  in  Yorkshire,  Cowper,  therefore,  had  nocdier 
cty  than  that  of  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Mr.  Newton ;  an 
lietd  no  communication  with  his  absent  friends.  He 
not,  however,  without  some  intellectual  employment ; 
Newton,  having  formed  the  intenlion  of  producing  a  vo 
of  hymns,  persuaded  him  to  engage  id  it ;  "a  desire 
says,  "  of  promoting  the  faith  and  comfort  of  sincere  C 
tians,  though  the  principal,  was  not  the  only  motive  to 
undcilaking.  It  was  likewise  intended  as  a  monume: 
perpetuate  the  remenihnmcc  of  an  intimate  and  end) 
friendship." 

One  of  Cowper's  biographers  tliinks  it  not  improl 
that  Mr.  Newton  might  have  witnessed  in  liis  morbid 
dcncy  to  melancholy,  whereof  lie  then  discovered  syrapl 
some  traces  of  tlie  deep  and  extensive  wotmd  whicl 
mind  had  received  by  his  brother's  death,  though  hise 
to  wmceal  it  were  incessant;'  and  that  for  this  reason 
isely  engnged  him  in   a  literary  undertaking,  cong 
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anulated  feeling,  and  those  with  roost  feeling  which  are 
most  passionate  ? )  Hay  ley  has  drawn  the  right  conclusion 
(tm  the  fact. 

Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew 

When  first  I  saw  the  Liord  ? 
Where  is  the  soul-refreshing  view 

Of  Jesus  and  his  word  ? 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoyed ! 

How  sweet  their  memory  still ! 
But  they  have  lefl  an  achinff  void 

The  worid  can  never  fill.  ^ 

if/OBHj  but  in  a  strain  that  denoted  a  more  fearful  state : «- 

My  former  hopes  are  fled ; 

My  terror  now  begins : 
I  feci,  alas  !  that  I  am  dead 

In  trespasses  and  sins. 

Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  ? 

I  hear  the  tlnindor  roar; 
The  law  proclaims  destruction  nigh, 

And  vengeance  at  the  door !  * 

Ulin  another,  which  is  entitled  The  Contrite  Heart:  — 

The  Lord  will  happiness  divine 

On  contrite  hearts  bestow : 
Then  tell  me,  gracious  God,  is  mine 

A  contrite  heart,  or  no  ? 

I  hear,  but  seem  to  li^ar  in  vain, 

Insensible  as  steel : 
If  au{jrht  is  felt,  'tis  only  pain 

To  fmd  I  cannot  feel. 

I  sometimes  tliink  myself  inclined 

To  love  thee,  if  I  could ; 
But  often  feci  anotlior  mind, 

Averse  to  all  tliat's  good. 

My  best  desires  are  faint  and  few  ; 

I  fuin  would  strive  for  more ; 
But  wh»Mi  I  rrv,  "  Mv  stnMiixtli  renew.** 

Soeni  weak»T  Uiun  before. 

'  Obey  CoU   Book  i.  llyinn  ,1  »  lb.  Book  iii.  Hymn  8 
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O  make  this  heart  rejoice  or  KCb 
Decide  this  doabt  for  me  j 

And  if  it  be  not  broken,  break ; 
And  heal  it,  if  it  be!* 


It  !s  true  that  expressions  of  hope  follow  the  two  fan 
passages  which  haVe  been  here  adduced,  and  that  in  Wl 
pails  there  is  a  tone  ofciieeiTul  devotion.  In  his  Welwi 
to  the  Table  he  says, 

If  guilt  and  Bin  alTord  a  plea, 

And  may  obtain  a  place. 
Surely  tlie  Lord  will  welcome  me. 

And  I  shall  see  his  face. "  ^ 

And  his  bymn  of  Jehovah  Jesus  concludes  with  the  iriiunf 
ant  ejaculation, 

Salvation's  sure,  and  must  be  mine. " 

s  these  variations  would  have  been  noil 
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se  may  be  doubtful ;  but  that  the  course  into 
IS  led  accelerated  it,  there  is  the  strongest  rea- 
udf*. 

cause,  however,  has  been  assigned  for  it.  It 
d  that  he  projx)sed  marriage  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
K)^l  was  accepted  and  the  time  fixed ;  that  pru- 
derations  were  then  thought  to  preponderate 
and  that  his  mind  was  overthrown  by  the 
nscquent  upon  such  an  engagement.  This  I 
3  utterly  unfounded ;  for  that  no  such  engage- 
ther  known  or  suspected  by  Mr.  Newton  1  am 
ssert ;  and  who  can  suppose  that  it  would  have 
led  from  him  ? 

that  from  the  time  of  his  brother's  death,  the 
loom  which  pressed  upon  his  spirits  gave  but 
ound  for  the  most  painful  apprehensions.  But 
^as  not  consulted  till  it  was  too  late.  In  Janu- 
t  had  become  a  case  of  decided  insanity.  He 
willing  even  to  enter  Mr.  Newton's  door;  but 
lay  been  prevailed  upon  to  visit  him  and  re- 
lit^ht,  there  he  suddenly  determined  to  stay. 
March,  and  it  appears  that  the  case  was  not 
?quii-e  Dr.  Cotton's  advice  till  he  had  remained 
lonths,  \\'\\en  Mr^iVewton  wrote  thus  to  Mr. 
'  **  I  was  at  St.  Alban's  on  Monday,  to  consult 
concerning  ^Ir.  Cow  per.  He  desired  that  he 
sible,  be  bled ;  and  that  the  aj>othecary  would 
accurate  account  of  the  slate  of  his  blood,  and 
)bscrvations  he  can  make.     He  has  been  bled 

and  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  give  him  every 
^hich  may  be  needful  by  to-morrow's  post ;  and 
n  expect  soon  to  receive  his  judgment  and  ad- 
1  what  I  told  him,  he  seemed  to  think  it  a  dif- 

It  may  be  so  according  to  medical  rules  ;  but 
that  the  Great  Physician  will  cure  him,  either 
blrssing  to  means,  or  immediately  by  His  own 
low  not  how  to  hululge  a  fear  that  the  Lord, 
lerto  done  such  great  things  for  him,  and  made 


'«  Aug.  17, 1773. 
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liim  s"cii  a  Wiglii  example  of  grace  and  submission,  nil/ 
siillur  liiiii  10  1(0  alwjiys  overwhelmed  witli  this  cloud;  or 
refuse  to  give  an  answer  to  ilie  many  prayers  whicli  are  put 

A!)oul  a  forinight  afterwards,  Mr.  Newton  says,  "  Mr. 
Cuu'per  lias  taken  Dr.  Cotton's  medicines  about  tuclre 
days.  Tliey  agree  well  with  liim ;  he  cats  better  and  slcq» 
no  worse.  He  seems  better  in  some  respects ;  lias  eiiipkijtJ 
himself  a  little  of  late  in  his  favorite  amusement,  gardenin|> 
and  iias  pruned  several  of  our  fruit-trees,  which  1  iliinl:  be 
could  iiol  ]iossihly  have  done  when  you  were  here.  But 
the  distress  of  his  mind  seems  but  little,  if  ai  all,  abated,  h 
fj'iii's  mo  groat  satisfaction  that  he  is  under  a  course  of  medi- 
cine; ;  and  1  am  still  in  good  spirits  about  his  recovery."" 
The  next  coiumunication  says,  "  There  has  been  liiile  or  no 
a][cr;ition  in  Mr.  Cowper  since  my  last.  But  the  medicine 
evidently  agrees  with  him.  He  says  hut  bttle,  but  gocsoo 
in  |)runing  our  trees ;  and  we  are  glad  to  fmd  him  capable 
of  taking  any  amusement,  and  hope  for  the  rest  in  the 
Lord's  good  lime."  '* 

After  another  interval  of  three  weeks,  Mr.  NewKm  says," 
'-  Dr.  Cotton's  niodJcine  has  greatly  strengthened  his  body; 
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iid.  Mr.  Newton  s^ys,  "  I  wish  I  could  inform  you 
I /bund  dear  Mr.  Cowper  mucli  better  when  I  re- 
I ;  but  his  deliverance  is  yet  to  come  ;  though  in  his 
ikewjsc  there  are  sucli  evident  proofs  of  the  Lord's 
nd  goodness  as  encourage  us  still  to  hope  for  a  happy 
'  *"  The  next  week's  letter  says, "  Dear  Mr.  Cowper 
;eD  more  restless  and  impatient  than  formerly.  I 
)  the  medicines  he  took,  though  they  seemed  to  agree 
is  health,  rather  inflamed  his  complaint.  I  was  witli 
3tton  again  on  Monday,  who  approved  of  our  having 
inued  them.  I  thank  God  those  disagreeable  appear- 
wve  gone  off,  and  he  is  now  quiet  and  gentle  again, 

hk  distress  is  very  great."  ^®  After  an  interval  of 
ix  weeks,  and  another  absence  from  OIney,  his  friend 

"  Mr.  Cowper  is  no  worse  than  when  1  left  him, 
1 1  say  that  he  is  much  better.  Sometimes  the  Lord 
him  in  liis  sleep,  so  that  his  dreams  are  gracious 
mfortable,  and  his  heart  drawn  forth  in  prayer ;  but 
le  awakes  his  distress  returns.'' ^^  This  is  aremarka- 
sage,  as  it  seems  to  show  that  when  his  madness  was 
height,  the  mind  recovered  its  natural  tone  during 
uid  his  dreams  were  sometimes  sane. 
le  ensuing  March,  "  Mr.  Cowper  still  in  the  depths, 
imes  I  have  hope  that  his  deliverance  is  at  hand  ;  at 
I  am  ahnost  at  a  stand.  Yet  I  seldom  am  shaken 
persuasion  that  the  issue,  in  the  Lord's  timC;  will  be 
a."  Since  the  aulunm,  his  state  had  become  more 
,  and  iiad  re(|uire(i  a  constant  watchfulni^ss  on  the 
"his  friends,  which  nothing  but  the  most  devoted  at- 
ini  could  have  induced  them  to  undertake,  or  enabled 
0  under;:o.     Mrs.  Unwin  was  his  unwearied  attend- 

this  time,  day  and  nii^ht,  equally  regardless  of  her 
ealth,  and  of  the  uncharital)le  constmction  of  censori- 
id  malicious  tonj^ues.  The  chai-acler  which  his  mad- 
ad  assumed   rendered  this  perpetual  vigilance  neces- 

"  lu  the  beginning  of  his  disorder,"  says  Mr.  New- 

r,  witlioiit  an  ahaoltitr  lUTrssitv,  while  lii«  dij«tn»ss  rontinuos." 
*•!»!  ♦•xtr:irt«  shriw  that  tlif   cfi.inirt'   orcumnl  in  CK'tolxT,  and 
that  iii>nth  Mr.  Newl«»n  rrturncd  home. 
'•  Oct.  Hi.  »-  Oct.  *SX  »»  Dec.  i». 
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Ion,  "  when  lie  was  tnorecapabl^of  conversing  than  he  ».t 
sometimes  afterwards,  how  often  have  I  heard  him  sdor 
and  siibinic  lo  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  declare,  thoogi 
in  the  most  ngoniaing  and  inconceivable  dL=itress,'he  wis  so 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  llie  Lorfi 
appointinents,  that  if  he  was  sure  of  relieving  himself  only 
by  stretcliing  out  his  hand,  be  would  not  do  it,  uoiess  k 
was  equally  sure  it  was  agreeable  to  His  will  that  lie  slwuld 
do  it.  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  so  striking  a  proof  of  the 
integrity  of  any  other  friend,  —  because-  I  hope  I  new 
sliall  sec  any  other  in  so  dreadful  a  state  of  trial."  * 

In  the  new  character  which  his  delirium  bad  .assumed, 
the  same  perfect  spirit  of  submission  was  manifested.  Mr. 
Newton  says,  *'  Even  that  attempt  be  made  in  October  ww 
a  proof  of  it ;  for  it  was  solely  owing  lo  the  pow-er  the 
enemy  bad  of  impressing  upon  his  disturbed  imaginaum 
that  il  was  the  will  of  God,  he  should,  after  the  e&o^ 
of  Abraham,  perfonn  an  expensive  act  of  obedience,  wrf 
offer  not  a  son,  but  himself.""  This  was  tbe  pccularini- 
pression  ^\'bich  fastened  upon  him  at  that  time,  and  bm 
which  be  never  secnis  lo  have  been  perfectly  relicved,eTB! 
■     ■  '    ■  t  and  best  Intervals.      He  beiievcd  that  wb^" 
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ooCftithstanding,  excluded  from  salvation.  In  this  state  of 
fflwd,  with  a  deplorable  consistency,  he  ceased  not  only 
iom  attendance  upon  public  and  domestic  worship,  but 
ftewise  from  every  attempt  at  private  prayer ;  apprehend- 
ilgtbat  for  him  to  implore  mercy,  would  be  opposing  the 
trtermioate  counsel  ol  God.'' 

Meantime  the  inconvenience  to  Mr.  Newton  was  sorely 
i,  though  he  performed  every  duty  of  friendship  to  the 
tmost.  Writing  to  his  benefactor,  Mr.  Thornton ,^"^  he 
IJ8,  "Though  I  receive  no  person  but  upon  the  principle 
M  allow  and  encourage  for  the  Lord's  sake,  and  in  the 
ipe  of  usefulness,  it  gives  me  a  little  pain  sometimes,  that 
IT  expenses,  which  are  chiefly  enhanced  by  company, 
ere  so  high,  and  especially  this  year,  having  Sir.  Cowper 
id  Mrs.  Unwin  with  us.  The  charge  upon  their  account 
not  so  great  as  if  Mrs.  Unwin  had  no  house  of  her  own  ; 
!t  it  is  considerable.  But  1  do  not  see  Iiqw  it  can  be 
voided.  When  he  came  to  us,  I  had  no  thoughts  of 
s  slaying  more  than  one  night ;  butlie  has  been  so  attached 
this  house,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hint  at  his  Icav- 
g  it  without  aijgravating  his  distress.  Now  there  is  some- 
ing  in  me  (1  hope  it  is  not  pride)  which  makes  me  quite  • 
i^illini!:  to  receive  any  inmates  upon  the  footing  of 
wdeK/'*^ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says,  **  Mr.  Cowper's  long  slay 
the  vicara2;e  in  his  present  uncpmfortable  stale,  has  been 
X)n  many  accounts  inconvenient  and  trying.  His  choice 
being  here  was  quite  unexpected  ;  and  his  continuance 
unavoidable,  unless  he  was  to  be  removed  by  force.  !Mrs. 
nwin  has  often  tried  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  their 
»n  house,  but  he  cannot  bearto  hear  of  it.  lie  soinetiinos 
Pgs,  and  weeps,  and  pleads  to  slay  with  such  earnestness 
wt  it  must  be  submitted  to.  I  make  mvself  ea«y  bv  re- 
«ciingthat  the  Lord's  hand  is  concerned  ;  and  I  am  hoping 
•eekly  for  his  deliverance.  His  health  is  better  ;  he  works 
^nost  incessantly  in  the  garden,  and  while  cm|)loye(l  is 
•^bly  easy  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  leaves  oft',  he  is  inijlantly 
sallowed  up  by  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions ;  though 

"  1774.     The  letter  is  without  daU*.  "  May  '2,  1771. 
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in  every  lliing  that  does  not  concern  his  own  peace,  he  is 
sensible,  and  discovers  as  quick  a  judgment  as  ever,  Ti 
Lord  evidently  sent  him  to  Olney,  where  he  has  been  a  bh* 
ing  10  many,  a  great  blessing  to  myself.  The  Lord  hi 
numbered  the  days  in  which  I  am  appointed  to  wail  upon  lin 
in  this  dark  valley,  and  He  has  given  us  such  a  love  to  Idd 
both  as  a  believer  and  as  a  friend,  that  I  am  not  weur 
bui,  to  be  sure,  his  deliverance  would  be  to  me  one  of  m 
greatest  blessings  my  thoughts  can  conceive." 

In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  after  this  letter  was  writtd 
the  first  symptom  of  amendment  was  perceived,  "  Yote 
day,  as  he  was  feeding  the  chickens,"  Mr,  Newton  says,- 
"  for  he  is  always  busy  if  he  can  get  out  of  doors,  —  un 
little  incident  made  him  smile  ;  I  am  pretty  sure  it  wasll 
first  smile  that  has  been  seen  upon  his  face  for  more  ^ 
sixteen  months.  I  hope  the  continuance  of  air  and  exc 
cise  will,  by  the  Lord's  blessing,  gradually,  lighten  the  clo 
which  hangs  upon  bis  mind.  I  have  no  ripht  to  comlriiii 
my  mercies  are  many  and  great,  my  trials  comparaiivf 
few ;  yet  surely  ibis  afiair,  taken  in  all  its  circumstano 
has  been  such  a  heavy  trial  to  mc,  that  had  not  I  seen  I 
Lord's  hand  in  it,  and  had  not  His  hand  been  with  mc  S 
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?  to  prepare  the  house  for  their  reception  ;  but  they  left 
i  hsi  Monday  morning.  I  think  it  was  the  Lord's  doing, 
'Ooe  of  the  many  proofs  we  liave  had  in  tlic  course  of  this 
Eedon,  that  with  Him  nothing  is  impossible.  I  can  see 
cb  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness  in  sending  liim  under  my 
f;  and  now  I  see  His  goodness  in  removing  him.  Upon 
whole,  I  have  not  been  weary  of  my  cross.  Besides 
submission  I  owe  to  the  Lord,  I  think  I  can  hardly  do 
sufler  too  much  for  such  a  friend ;  yet  sometimes  my 
t  has  been  impatient  and  rebellious.  But!  see  the 
I's  time  b  the  best.  The  rest  must  be  waited  for,  and 
ife  hopes  we  shall  not  wait  very  long.  He  evidently 
n  better,  though  the  main  stress  of  his  malady  still 
iDues.  He  has  been  hitherto  almost  exactly  treading 
'  again  the  dreary  path  he  formerly  trod  at  St.  Alban's. 
le  weeks  before  his  deliverance  there,  he  began  to  recov- 
B  attention,  which  had  long  been  absorbed  and  swallowed 
Q  the  depths  of  despair,  so  that  he  could  amuse  himself 
tile  with  other  things.  Into  this  stale  the  I-iord  seems 
to  have  brought  him  ;  so  that,  though  he  seems  to  think 
self  lost  to  hope,  he  can  continually  employ  himself  in 
lening,  and  u|)on  that  subject  will  talk  as  freely  as  for- 
ly,  though  he  seldom  notices  other  conversation ;  and 
can  perceive  almost  daily,  that  his  attention  to  things 
It  him  increases.  I  really  have  a  warm  ho(>e  that  his 
wance  is  approaching."^^ 

i  decisive  symptom  of  amendment  had  previously  shown 
If^  His  mind,  though  possessed  by  its  fatal  delusion,  had 
»vered  in  some  degree  its  activity,  and  in  some  of  his 
t  melancholy  moments  he  used  to  com|)Ose  lines  descrip- 

of  hi^  own  unhappy  slate.  Two  of  these  lines  were 
embered  liy  a  young  poel*^  of  St.  .John's,  who  soinc- 
»  went  from  Cambrid«:e  to  visit  Mr.  Newton  while  Cow- 

was  residing  witli  him ;   and  Mr.  George  Dyer  has 

Mr.  Brian  Bury  Collina, "  on<»  of  my  own  rarly  frienda,"  eaya 
Djfrr,  *•  who  tourhod  the  Iniv  lyric  stringti ;  but  leaving  c*oll<'jrt», 
i^indonfd  pcM'try  fi>r  pursuits  which  more  lutcrcstiMl  liiiu ;  and  now 
u  to  pot* try  and  prcachinir,  —  lingua  siUt/'  —  lipt.  of  Cambrid^rc, 
ii  p.  2UV 
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prcwtveii  them  in  his  History  of  Cambridge,  ^^  with  a  poei 
feeling ;  "  not  recollecting,"  he  says,  "  tliol  they  are  *r 
wlicre  introduced,  and  conceiving  them  to  be  more  descri 
live  of  the  circumstances  of  Mr,  Cowner's  situation,  ihi 
any  witli  which  we  have  met  in  lus  writings." 

M !  eujta  poslhtnc  poUro  lalUart  tub  ali*  J 
My  love  is  slain,  and  by  my  crime  is  slain  ; 
Ah '.  noir  beneatli  whose  wings  sliatl  I  rcpoee  ? 

The  fatal  impression  remained  fixed  in  his  mind,  whft 
in  oilier  respects  it  gradually  regained  its  natural  tone.  Hi 
was  incapable  of  receiving  pleasure  either  from  conipaoyo 
books ;  but  be  continued  to  employ  lumself  in  gareeoiiig 
and  understanding  bis  own  case  well  enough  to  pereon 
that  any  ibing  whicli  would  engage  his  attention  vi^M 
fatiguing  it,  must  be  salutary,  be  amused  himself  with  som 
leverets ;  they  grew  up  under  his  care,  and  conlinued  H 
interest  him  nearly  twelve  years,  when  the  last  surriw 
died  cjuieily  of  nii^re  old  age.  He  lias  immortalized  tbeo 
'  1  Liiliii  and   in  English,  in  verse  and  in    prose ;  they  lai" 
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bMempi  from  an  annoyance,  to  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 

■II  oiluT  animals  are  siilyoct,  not  birds  and  beasts  only,  but 

frii,  ami  even  insects. 
To  one  of  the.w  hares  that  had  never  seen  a  spaniel, 

CovjuT  introduced  a  spaniel  that  had  never  seen  a  hare ; 

1*1  lipraiKe  the  one  discovered  no  token  of  fear  and  the 

wktriK)  symptom  of  hostility,*  he  inferred  that  there  is  no 
Mlural  antipathy  between  dog  and  hare  —  a  fallacious  infer- 
fflre,  for  the  doi^  in  its  wild,  which  is  its  natural  state,  is  a 
IfMl  of  j)rcy.  One  of  them  was  happier  in  human  society 
tbnwjicn  shut  up  with  his  natural  companions.  Cowper 
l»ice  nursed  this  creature  in  sickness,  and  by  constant  care 
■dtn-inu  hini  with  a  variety  of  herbs,  restored  him  to  per- 
fct  health.  *•  j\o  creature,''  he  says,  "  could  be  more 
(nteful  than  my  patient  after  his  recovery  —  a  sentiment 
»fch  he  most  significantly  expressed  by  licking  my  hand, 
fet  the  back  of  it,  tlK?n  the  palm,  then  ever}'  finger  sepa- 
WpIv.  ih»^ii  botwern  all  the  fini^or^,  as  if  anxious  to  leave 
DOfKirt  of  it  un<aluti'(i  ;  a  rrnMuony  which  he  never  per- 
fcnipfibut  once  ai;ain,u|X)n  a  similar  occasion."  .It  is  very 
ftnarkable  that  this  peculiar  expression  of  attachment 
AouW  only  have  been  siiown  twice,  and  each  time  for 
"*  «anif  peculiar  reason. 

Mod;  than  two  years  elapsed  after  his  return  to  his  own 
*uv.heliMe  he  renewed  the  communication  with  any  of  his 
'l>8ent  frifuds.  The  silence  seems  then  to  have  been  broken 
yi  letter  from  .Mr.  Hill,  informiu!^  him  of  his  uncle  Ash- 
y*  recovery  fmma  strrirHis  illness,  and  oilering,  as  a])pears 
rthe  answer,  to  snpj)ly  some  of  his  wishes,  as  well  as  his 
*nt5.  A  izleam  of  cheerfulness  appears  in  Cowper's 
ply. 

TO    JOSEPH    HILT.,    Esq. 
*4i  ruir.^n,  .V<^'".  V2,  1770. 

One  to  whom  fish  is  so  welcome  as  it  fs  to  me,  can 
ave  no  L'reat  occasion  to  distini;uish  the  sorts.  In  fjeneral, 
t^refore,  w  hatever  fish  are  likely  to  think  a  jaunt  into  the 
^t^mtr)  aL'rreable,  will  be  sure  to  find  me  ready  to  receive 
'^— butts,  plaice,  flounder,  or  any  other. 

Hivin-'  sulFered  so  much  bv  nervous  fevers  myself,  I 
«w»*  how  to  congratulate  Ashley  uj>on  his  recovery.     Other 

VOL.   I.  17 
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distempers  only  baiter  the  walls ;  but  they  creep  silent 
into  the  citadel,  and  put  the  gairison  to  the  sword. 

You  perceive  1  have  not  made  a  squeamish  use  of  jw 
oblip;ing  offer.  The  remembranco  of  past  years,  and  of  ih 
sentiments  formerly  exchanged  in  our  evening  walks,  n» 
vinccs  me  still  that  an  unreserved  acceplancc  of  wbtt  t 
graciously  oflered,  is  the  handsomest  way  of  dealing  witli 
one  of  your  character. 

Believe  me  yours, 

w.c 

As  to  ilie  frequency,  which  you  leave  to  my  choice,  tea, 
you  have  no  need  to  exceed  ihri  number  of  your  fiaiDS 


After  an  interval  of  some  five  months,  Cowper  thanks  Im 
old  friend*"  for  a  "  turbot,  a  ]ol>sler,  and  Captain  Br)-»lon«J 
a  gentleman,"  lie  says,  "  who  relates  his  travels  so  agrecabljr 
that  he  deserves  always  to  travel  with  an  agreeable  compio- 
ion."  Ry  ihts  time  Cowper's  love  of  lilerature  had  revived. 
"  I  have  been  reading  Gray's  works,"  be  says,  "  :iiii!  ihiiA 
'  ■  -I  the  only  iioet  since  Shakspcare  cnlilled  lo  the  chaac 
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nk  I  could  easily  bring  your  opinion  of  them 
ih  mine.  Tliey  are  elegant  and  sensible,  but 
in  theni  that  is  characteristic,  or  that  discrim- 
om  the  letters  of  any  other  young  man  of  taste 
As  to  the  book  yoi^  mention,  I  am  in  doubt 
ead  it  or  not.  I  should  like  the  philosophical 
It  the  political,  which,  I  suppose,  is  a  detail  of 
led  on  by  the  Company  and  their  servants,  a 
ig  and  falling  nabobs,  I  should  have  no  appetite 
will  not,  therefore,  give  you  the  trouble  of 
present." 

)roposed  to  send  him  the  South  Sea  Voyages, 
tmouth,  who  had  recently  ^visited  Olney,  had 
wper  with  both  Cook  and  Forster's.  "  'Tis 
i,  "  for  the  poor  natives  of  those  distant  coun- 
national  expenses  cannot  be  supplied  by  car- 
s  and  bananas.  Curiosity,  therefore,  being 
,  they  may  po^'^ibiy  be  permitted  for  the  future 
riches  of  this  kind  in  j)cace."  ^^  But  he  asked 
he  could  |)ix)cure  tliem,  lo  send  him  at  his 
r  on  the  INIicroscope,  and  Vincent  Bourne's 

d  Cow  per  as  yet  recovered  iiis  inclination  for 
that  he  to  wiiom  every  trifling  circumstance 
brded  sui)ject  for  <;raceful  or  playful  narrative, 
time  not  to  have  mentioned  to  his  then  only 
I  a  tire  which,  if  the  wind,  which,  when  it  broke 
herly,  riiiht  up  the  street,  had  not  changed, 
it  must  have  destroved  almost  half  the  town. 


lit  of  busini'Ps,  —  of  which  Mr.  N«»\vton  8p<"ak8  thus,  in 
hlishi'd  K'ttiTs,  Jiin»»  14,  1T77  : — '•  1  diru-d  with  Lord 
d  Vt-rni'y,  ami  ahout  li'ii  rrrnth'iin'ii  of  the  county,  at 
klonday.  upon  a  c<»minitt«'»'  to  insp<'ct  and  rejiort  tlio 

our  bridjiv  We  had  such  a  suuiptuou.-*  dinnor  as  I 
TPT  sovu  at  Olney  lH»f(»n'.     We  liad  a  man  cook,  and  a 

Ixmdon.  Sixteen  at  Uihlo  ;  the  ordinary  cani«»  to  nine 
Htippost*  a  jruinea  apiect*  u'ould  n-it  have  defrayed  the 
town  niak«*M  «f«>od  the  p»8t ;  tliey  made  a  i>oint  ol  ucrom- 
»rd9  and  «TentIemen  very  liandsomelv.  All  was  very 
ihle.  but  notiiin^r  remarkable  occurrcci,  and  I  waa  well 

was  over." 

77. 


I 
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Seven  or  eiglit  Iwuses  were  presently  in  flames  ;  tlie  ' 
tlien  directed  tlie  tire  backward  to  a  few  out-buiklings, 
tlius  ))i'ovidcnlially  averted  the  dcstniciion  that  was  i(x 
fur,  almost  nil  tlie  houses  being  thatched,  and  tlie  sei 
imcoinnionly  dry,  lliia  event,  in  ils  incidental  to 
quences,  produced  an  effect  upon  Mr.  Newton  wliich  ii 
slight  deforce  intlueticetl  liis  subsequent  life,  and  tltercbi 
fliicnced  Cowpcr's.  That  part  of  the  loss  which  liad 
been  covered  by  insurance  was  estimated  at  £4o0 ;  and 
fell  wholly  ii|)on  the  poor,  or  U|)on  those  wiio  were  redn 
by  it  to  tlie  ])oveny  against  wliich  ti icy  had  been  stru^ 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  tlie  neighborhood  that  £'230wasiiii 
diiitely  contributed  toward  ihcir  relief,  at  and  about  bo 
Ijord  Duitinouih  sent  £30.  " The  |ikn  was  to  payt*i 
shillings  in  the  |>ound  ui»on  buildings,  and  sixteen  n 
goods,  and  to  make  up  the  full  loss  to  the  poorer  suSere 
Mr.  Newton,  from  tliose  sources  of  private  benefin 
whicli  were  always  opened  ujvon  bis  applicatioD,  prom 
£(>0;  he  obtained  £iHH>.  "SuchinstanccsofbenevobK 
says  Mr.  Ctcil,'"''  "with  the  consiunt  assistance  he  affix 
the  poor  by  the  help  of  .Mr.  Thornton,  imiurally  led  his 
■       '   irjlliicnce  as  lofai 
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rfd  little  think  how  much  tliey  owe  ihcir  preservation  to 
«cwhoin  they  despise.  Believers  are  indeed  the  salt  of 
places  where  they  Hve.  By  their  example  and  influence 
•give  some  check  to  llie  spreading  corru|)tion  of  morals, 
by  their  prayers  they  prevail  that  wrath  is  not  |K)ure(l 
I  to  the  uttermost.  This  consideration  encourages  one 
ope  likewise  on  a  national  account.  The  Lord  has  a 
oant  in  it,  for  the  sake  of  which  mercy  shall  be  afforded, 
igh  aj)parently  things  seem  ripening  apace  for  destruc-  . 
.  When  a  nation  is  decaying,  like  an  oak  that  casts  its 
es,  the  Lord's  people  are  like  sap  in  the  root  —  the  life 
substance  which  give  hope  that  the  tree  may  revive 

.  few  months  before,^  he  had  compared  Olney  to  Jer- 
ih's  two  baskets  of  figs ;  one  basket  of  good  figs,  ver}' 
I;  the  otlier  of  evil  figs,  very  evil,  that  could  not  be 
Q.  "  Wickedness,"  said  he,  "  is  grown  to  a  dreadful 
lit;  l)ul  the  greater  part  of  my  serious  people  are  pre- 
5,  liumhie  iouls,  and  well  dis[)05<cd  to  make  a  minister 
)j."  He  had  now  reason  to  know  that  the  evil  figs  filled 
far  lari^er  ha-kct ;  for  at  the  very  lime  when  he  was  ex- 
ghlm^ulf  to  the  utmost  in  behalf  of  the  sulFerci-s  by  the 
he  had  a  most  unexpected  and  mortifying  proof  of  pop- 
ingratitude  and  violence.  The  riiTumstances  are  re- 
\\)\  him  in  a  loiter  to  .Mr.  Thornton.^'* 
^\  hen  I  met  the  committee  for  the  fire,  1  recommend- 
inioni^^i  other  means  of  preventing  fire  in  fiilure,  the 
mtinuance  of  a  foolish  custom,  almost  peculiar  to  this 
»,  of  illuminalini;  their  houses  on  th<;  olh  of  November, 
likewise  prevcntinii  bonfires  and  firinii  irnns  in  the  town, 
nost  of  the  !)ou^es  are  thatrhed,  I  have  been  yearly 
t;lien>ive  of  miscliief.  There  were  about  twenty-five 
ons  present,  as  I  thoui^ht,of  all  sorts  and  parlies  amongst 
My  motion  wits  approved  of  by  every  onn,  and  1  was 
ltd  to  ixive  notirt^  of  it  at  church,  and  1  reallv  understood 
be  the  general  sense  of  the  town.  Butiwhen  the  day 
^,  there  was  <:reat  opposition.  ISot  only  some  of  the 
idly  and  wicked,  but  1  am  sorry  to  say,  the  Baptists  in 

l«uth,  vi.  13.  »  March  C,  1777.  ^  Nov.  18, 1777. 
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a  body  set  tlicniselvcs  against  it.  Many  put  up  cand 
wIki  hml  not  done  so  in  former  years;  and  sonie  wlwhi 
(loiil)lc(l  tlieir  number.  This  gave  encouragement  to  1 
sons  or  Belial,  and  when  night  came  on  there  was  niucli  r 
and  confusion.  A  wild.and  lawless  mob  paraded  iliestree 
breaking  windowsj  and  extorting  money  from  one  ead  ( 
the  town  lo  t!io  other.  My  housL-  was  expressly  tlireaiena 
I  conirniHed  it  to  tlie  I^rd,  and  seemed  in  my  own  mip 
detennined  to  see  what  tliey  would  do.  1  stilt  believe  ihi 
if  they  had  come,  and  I  had  gone  out  to  speak  with  iIks 
1  nttgiit  have  had  so  much  influence  with  some  of  theni) 
least,  as  to  have  saved  my  windows.  But  upon  a  rriemT 
hringiiig  word,  about  ten  in  the  evening,  that  forty  or  tf 
of  them,  full  of  fury  and  liquor,  were  just  coming  to  b« 
us,  iMrs.  Newton  was  so  terrified,  and  lier  liead  so  nnc 
alleeted,  as  it  always  is  ujron  any  alarm,  that  I  was  fiw* 
to  send  an  einbas,sy  and  beg  peace.  A  soft  message,  m 
a  shilling  to  the  captain  of  the  mob,  secured  bis  prolecUOi 
and  we  slept  in  safety.  Alas, '  tell  it  not  in  Galh  I '  1 " 
asbameil  of  the  story,  and  have  only  mentioned  it  to  V» 
We  have  some  who  sigh  and  mourn  lor  ibc  evils  thatal)W« 
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vziiU,  uhen  Mr.  Thornton  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 

the  iin'ml  parislics  of  St.  Mary  Woohioth  and  St.  Mary 

WooHjiifi-h  Haw. 
Belba*  his  departure  lie  puhli5h(?d  the  *  Ohicy  Hymns,' 

l)v  uijK'li  Cowpur  may  he  said  to  iiave  hccn  Hrst  introduced 
to  tlie  puhlic  as  a  |)oet.  After  statin;^  in  liis  preface  that 
tliedtsi:rn  had  been  undertaken  partly  in  the  hope  that  it 
OMglil  Ibnn  a  ineniorial  of  a  true  friendship,  Mr.  Newton 
Hvs. "  Witli  lliis  pleasing  hope  I  entered  upon  my  part, 
fthicli  would  have  been  smaller  than  it  is,  and  the  lK)ok 
would  liave  appeared  much  s(X)n(:r,  and  in  a  very  different 
ibno.  ifihe  wise,  thouirh  mysterious  providence  of  God  had 
Dot  seen  fit  to  cross  my  wishes.  We  had  not  |)roceeded 
trn|)on  our  pi*0|)Osed  plan,  before  my  dear  friend  was  pre- 
Tenit'd.  by  a  iDnj;  and  alfecting  indi'^position,  from  aftbrding 
Beany  further  assistance.  My  grief  and  disapjK)intment 
»ere  Ljrcat:  1  huni;  my  harp  u|)on  the  willows,  and  for 
some  tinu?  thouirht  myself  det<'nnincd  to  [)r(KM'cd  no  further 
^Jliunii  him.  Vet  inv  mind  was  artcrwards  K?d  to  resinne 
tJ«.' ^tnice.  Mv  pi'()j:re>s  in  it.  ninid-t  a  varictv  of  otiier 
«iLrj_'.Mncnt>,  \n<  hcon  slow  ;  vot,  in  a  course  of  years,  the 
uViiiii^  amoiuiled  to  a  considerable  nninhir;  and  niv  def- 
tri'^L'  lu  the  jud^nH'iii  and  desire^  of  olln  i>;  has  at  leni^th 
f^^-rronie  tliii  rrluetnnce  I  lonir  foil  to  se*.*  dnni  in  |)rint, 
^iii'n*  I  had  >o  few  of  my  friend's  liyinns  to  ins'-rt  in  tin? 
^^^•.I'tion.  ThoULdi  it  U  p()>!sil)l(?  a  ^j^om]  judLre  of  ct)nipo- 
^t««i  iiULdil  be  alile  to  distiiii^iii^h  those  which  are  his,  I 
j'lU'  thon^djt  it  ]>ro])er  to  prevent  a  nr.sapplication  by  i^iib- 
J^!%'  die  letter  C  to  each  of  tlieni." 

Tin;  Oh  lev  llvmns,  thoniih  thev  inc\  with  ??onio  opno- 
•'^»yn  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  little  cxpt cled.  obtanied  a 
f^»iH<krahlr  sale.  Mr.  'riiornlon  took  a  ihon-and  copies 
"f 'li'-trlbntion  :  Init  C'<»wper's  indueiiee  would  never  have 
<^MrmieM[  bevond  the  sphci.'  in  which  tho-e  hymns  circula- 
Haiui  would  have  heenlitlK'  then*,  if  he  himself  had  con- 
^"•>'-''l  under  the  induence  of  Mv.  .New  Ion.  Mr.  Mew  ton 
^"^M  not  havj?  thoMuht  of  encourairlnL:  him  to  exercise  his 
-'-''■'»^in  anv  thini:  hut  devotional  uoetrv:  and  he  found  it 
"•■i''>vi!ilo  to  eni:a:^e  him  a^rain  in  thai,  ht  eau<e  ol  the  iin- 
'•••i'l'y  fonn  which  his   hallucination  had    assumed.     One 
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wliose  iiilenlions  aie  so  [jurcly  benevolent,  and  nhose  teCTl  j 
so  sincere,  can  hardly  bo  induced  to  suspect  that  peradren— — 
lure  lie  niay  liavo  been  iiilstakcn  in  his  way  of  doing  gm^V, 
and  that,  witli  the  best  motives,  he  may  have  produced  Ln 
injurious  eficct.     Yet  such  a  suspicion  seems  lo  have  beam 
almost  forced  ii|Hin  him,  bv  what  he  observed  at  CMoejr  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  ingenuous  than  the  manner  est   ' 
wliich  he  unbosoms  himself  to  hisfncnd  and  benefactor,  BCr- 
Thornton. 

"  A  young  woman  in  this  town  is  disordered  in  mind,  sc 
"  far  as  to  be,  I  think,  a  proper  subject  for  Bethlehem  or  S«- 
Luke's.     Her  family  ia  in  the  loweststate  of  poverty.    H^' 
father  is  a  wicked  man ;  her  mother,  I  hope,  has  some  liltV^ 
sense  of  spiritunl  things;   her  aunt,  who  fivi^s  with  lliem,  »> 
a  very  gracious  woman,  but  very  inlirm,  and  I  believe  b^*' 
not  been  more  than  ten  times  out  of  her  house  since  I  h*^"  * 
been  at  Ohiey.     They  wore  in  much  distress  before,  bLJ^ 
the  girl's  distraction  has  greatly  heightei^eri  it ;  and  as  onl  ^ 
the  auni  belongs  lo  (his  parish,  1  think,  if  I  had  not  gm^^' 
trihutcd  f;oinetlilng  to  their  support,  they  must  have  iiead_,,_J 
been  slan-ed.     The  mother  has  been  with  me  this  momiiig-~:^ 
they  have  been  under  this  affliction  several  months,  vam    '' 
die  girl  grows  worse.     They  can  gel  no  rest  at  night, 


tnanngo  her  by  day,  though  she  takes  up  their  whole  timw*"'™'' 
I  should  Im)  very  gliid  if  she  could  be  got  into  one  of  th^  ^ 
hospitals,  Biid  therefore  thought  1  would  take  the  liberty  oK  ^ 
mentioning  it  to  you.  1  hope  the  jwor  girl  is  not  witbou  ^'^ 
some  concern  about  her  soul;  and,  indeed,  I  believe 
of  her  ilistirder. 
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toDPrmit    But  if  He  brings  them  through  fire  and  water 
saw  to  his  kingdom,  vvlialever  they  may  suiTer  by  the  way, 
Aey  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  mad  people  of  the  world, 
vlioihink  themselves  in  their  senses,  and  take  occasion  to 
scoff  at  the  gospel,  as  if  it  was  only  fit  to  drive  people  out 
of  tbcir  senses.     l\Thaj)s  the  Lord  permits  these  things,  in 
Jidj^cni,  that  they  who  seek  occasion  for  stumbling  and 
Cavilling  may  have  what  they  want.     I  trust  there  is  nothing 
I      n  iDv  preaching  that  tends  to  cast  those  down  who  ought  to 
be  comforted." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COWPER   AT    OLNCY.        FIRST    VOLUME    OF    HIS    POEMS.       LADY 

AUSTEN. 

Hitherto  Cowper  had  had  no  other  society  at  Olney 
ihan  that  of  Mr.  Newton's  visitant^,  and  his  o(.'casional 
ixunatcs,  —  chietlv  vounii  men  from  the  university,  who  had 
Qt'lenniiK'd  upon  taking  what  is  called  llie  evannelical  line, 
and  thorefor'  i)lacc(l  themselves  under  him  to  finish  their 
^lucHtion.  ]\ext  to  the  dulie-;  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Newton 
^Mil  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  attend  his  afllielcMl 
friend;!  and  now,  before  his  departure,  prevailinn  over  the 
s^tfTjn::  reluctance  which  Cowper  still  felt  at  soeinii  a  stran- 
?^.  he  introduced  to  him  the  Reverend  William  Bidl,  a  dis- 
^ntinj  minister,  who  was  'fettled  in  the  adjacent  town  of 
-'<'*|)ort  Pai^nell.  Feelin<;<  of  compassion  induced  Mr. 
Bull  to  consider  it  as  "  a  duty  to  vi^il  him  once  a  forinii'lit ;  ''*- 
'j^'soon  iMM-ame  attaclied  to  Cowpor.  and  by  his  own  ami- 
?Wc  (iispocilion.  coni^^enial  taste,  and  cultivated  undersland- 
*^?.  'jradually  izained  his  cordial  and  confiiltMitial  esteem. 

The  n^moval  of  one  with  whom  he  had  lived  twelve 
}'«^in  habits  of  dailv  intercourse,  and  of  the  most  unrc- 

\  ^>r.  Johiw>ni»  Sketch  of  tl»o  Lif.'  of  Cowper.     Thry  are  Mr.  New 
■  •'>wn  wordji,  in  a  h-tter  to  Dr.  Jolinson,  al\er  Cowikt's  death. 

'  ^Jl'-'yi  vol.  i.  p.  liW 


served  intimacy,  was  severely  fcil  by  Cowper.  In  i 
to  Mrs,  Newton,"  he  says,  '■  Tlie  vicamge-house  bei 
melaiiclioly  object,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Newton  bad  left  it : 
you  left  it,  it  iRicaine  more  melancholy  :  now  it  is  a> 
occupied  by  another  family,  I  cannot  even  look  at  ii 
out  lieing  shocked.  As  1  walked  in  the  garden  lhi> 
ing,  I  saw  the  smoke  issue  from  the  study  chimney, » 
to  myself.  That  used  to  he  a  sign  that  Mr.  Ne«'io 
there ;  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  The  walls  of  the  houM 
nothing  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place ;  the  bolt 
chamber-door  sounds  just  as  it  used  to  do ;  and  whe 

P goes  up  stairs,  for  aught  t  know,  or  ever  shall 

the  fall  of  his  foot  could  hardly,  perhaps,  be  disling 
from  that  of  Mr.  Newton,  But  l\Ir,  Kenton's  foi 
never  be  heard  upon  that  staircase  again.  These  reBe 
and  such  as  these,  occurred  to  me  upon  tlie  occasion; 
*  *  •■  If  I  were  in  a  condition  to  leave  Olney  too, 
lainly  would  not  stay  in  it.  It  is  no  attachment  tothi 
that  binds  me  here,  but  an  unfitness  for  every  otb 
lived  .ill  it  onco,  but  now  I  am  buried  in  it,  niid  hi 
business  with  the  world  on  the  outside  of  my  sept 
my  appearance  would  staitle   them,  and  theirs  wo 
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17  small  dimensions.  If  the  fonner  should  be  the  case, 
all  have  less  reason  to  be  surprised,  than  I  have  to 
ier  at  the  continuance  of  tiiem  so  long.  Favors  are 
s  indeed,  when  laid  out  upon  so  barren'  a  soil,  where 
ipense  of  sowing  is  never  accompanied  by  the  smallest 
of  return.  What  pain  there  is  in  gratitude,  I  have 
felt;  but  the  pleasure  of  requiting  an  obligation  has 
s  been  out  of  my  reach." 

Tew  months  afterwards  he  was  informed  of  Sir  Thomas 
lib's  death.  "  Poor  Sir  Thomas,"  he  sayjs,  "  I  knew 
I  had  a  place  in  his  affections,  and  from  his  own  in- 
tion,  many  years  ago,  a  place  in  his  will ;  but  Tittle 
ht  that  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  I  should  still 
h.  His  remembrance  of  me,  after  so  long  a  season 
Miration,  has  done  me  much  honor,  and  loaves  me  the 
retson  to  regret  his  decease,"^ 
e  death  of  Sir  Thomas  proved,  in  its  eventual  con- 
nces,  of  the  irreatest  importance  to  Cowper ;  but  at 
me,  tlu;  elevation  of  his  old  associate  Thurlow  to  the 
ellorship  appeared  of  much  more  to  some  of  hissan- 

friends,  who  measured  the  attachment  of  others 
ds  him  by  their  own.  Mr.  Unwin,  with  whom,  about 
me,  he  be;;an  to  corresj)ond,  frequently  advised  him  to 

himself  to  the  recollection  of  one  in  whose  |>ower  it 
was  to  relieve  him  from  all  anxieties  concerning  his 
le,  by  perfonnini;  a  promise  which  was  not  the  less 
ig  beciuHc  of  tiie  half-s|X)rtive,  half-serious  mood  in 
I  it  had  bt;en  made.*'  Cowper  replied  to  this  sug- 
ti  thus  :  — 

rjiwi!f,  June  \6, 1778. 

I  feel  myself  much  ohlii^ed  to  you  for  your  kind 
ition,  and  have  iriven  the  subjf?ct  of  it  all  my  best 
lion,  both  hefore  I  received  your  letter  and  since, 
result  i^,  that  !  am  persuaded  it  will  be  better  not  to 
.  1  know  the  man  and  his  disposition  well ;  he  is 
liberal  in  his  way  of  thinking,  generous,  and  discerning. 
s  well  aware  of  the  tricks  that  are  played  upon  such 

»  April  11, 177d.  •  Pago  30. 
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occasions  *,  anil,  after  fifteen  yea^'  interruption  of  all  in 
course  between  iw,  would  translate  my  letter  into  tliij  Ii 
guage  —  Fray  remember  tlie  poor.  Tbis  would  disg 
him,  because  be  would  tliink  our  funuer  intimacy  disgiv 
by  such  an  oblinue  application.  He  lias  not  forgotten  n 
and  If  be  had,  iliere  are  those  about  iiim  who  cannot  co 
iuto  his  presence  wiiliout  reminding  liim  of  tiie ;  and  b< 
also  perlectly  ac(]uainted  witb  my  circumslanct^.  It  wa 
periiaps  give  bim  pleasure  to  surprise  me  witb  a  bend 
and  if  be  means  me  sucb  a  favor,  I  should  disappoint  fa 
by  asking  it.  Tbus  be  dealt  with  my  friend  Mr.  Hill) 
whom,  by  tlic  way,  I  inirodnccd  bim,  and  to  all  my  Gun 
connGcliuiis  in  toivn.  He  sent  for  liim  the  week  bet 
last,  and  without  any  solicitation,  freely  gave  liini  ooe 
bis  secretarysiii|)s.  I  know  not  the  income  ;  but  as  9 
Hill  is  in  good  circii instances,  and  tbc  gift  was  unadced 
dare  say  it  is  no  trifle. 

I  repciit  my  thanks  for  your  suggestion  ;  you  see  a  p 
of  my  reasons  for  thus  conducting  myself;  if  we  w 
togetber,  1  could  give  you  more. 

Yours  affectionately, 

W.  C 
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brerity,  because  I  felt  it  too.  May  your  seven  reams  be 
njuluplied  into  fourteen,  till  your  letters  become  truly 
Iiact'da?iiionian,  and  arc  reduced  to  a  single  syllable ! 
Tlm'j}\  I  shall  be  a  suiTercr  by  the  effect,  I  shall  rejoice  in 
the  cause.  Vou  are  nauii-ally  formed  for  business,  and 
such  a  head  as  yours  can  never  have  too  much  of  it. 
Thou;rli  lay  predictions  have  been  fulfilled  in  two  instances, 
I  do  not  |)lume  myself  much  upon  my  sagacity  ;  because 
it  miuired  but  little  to  foresee  that  Thurlow  would  be  chan- 
cellor, and  that  vou  would  have  a  crowded  office." 

At  this  time  Cow{)er  neither  thought  himself  neglected 
bi'Tburlow,  nor  had  any  reason  to  think  so.  He  wrote 
some  stanzas  on  his  promotion,  and  sent  them  to  Hill :  "  L 
^TOie  them  indeed,"  he  says,  "  on  purpose  for  you ;  for 
my  subjects  are  not  always  such  as  I  could  hope  w^ould 
prove  a;;reeable  to  you.  My  mind  has  always  a  melan- 
•  choiy  cast,  and  is  like  some  pools  I  have  seen,  which, 
tlKHi^li  filled  with  a  black  and  putrid  water,  will,  neverthe- 
Ws.  in  a  bright  day,  reflect  the  sunbeams  from  their  sur- 

Ho  strove  aijainst  that  *•  black  and  diseased  inelancholv," 
anil  soiiL'ht  to  divert  or  miliijate  it  by  healthful  exercise  of 
IwiK  and  of  iniiid.  Cowper,  indeed,  when  in  a  slate  of 
nioral  responsibility,  seems  to  have  beautifully  exemplified 
^Iwiitrue  practical  philosophy,  which  makes  the  most  of 
We  pleasures  and  the  best  of  evcrv  thini^.  He  was  now 
ihoui  to  ganlcn  upo.i  what  was  to  him  a  greater  scale; 
'"d  havini:  lx»en  made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  economizini^ 
'n  h^  amu>ienients,  called  u|)on  his  friend  Unwin  to  assist 
'"in  in  *•  a  de-^iiiu  to  cheat  the  i;Iazi<T.""'  **  Government," 
'aid  he,  *'  has  laid  a  tax  upon  <i\\\s^,  and  he  has  in'bled  it. 
1  *imt  as  much  as  will  serve  for  a  lar^e  frame,  but  am  un- 
^i-lin^  t»)  pay  an  exorbitant  |)ric(;  for  it.  I  shall  he  ohliired 
^^you.  therefore,  if  you  will  inquire  at  a  ^lass  manufacturer's 
liuw  ho  sells  his  Newcastle  i^lass,  such  as  is  used  for  frames 
?"^  holliouscs.  If  you  will  be  so  u^ood  as  to  send  me  this 
^foniiation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nvanufacturer's  address, 

'  Nov.  14,  I77'».  •*  May  2t;,  177;>. 

▼OL.    I.  18 
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1  will  execute  tlie  rest  of  ilie  business  myself,  wilbc 
giving  you  any  farther  irouhle."  He  did  wisely  in  thus  r 
strictiui;  his  agent's  [jower  ;  the  Limdon  tnidestnan  pron 
not  more  reasonuble  tiian  llie  OIney  one,  and  Cowpi 
U|)on  receiving  his  tenns,  rejrfied,'-'  "  If  you  please,  you  ni: 
give  my  service  to  Mr.  James  M — ,  glazier,  and  lell  hi 
tliut  1  have  furnished  myself  with  glass  from  Bedlbrd  I 
Italflho  money." 

Another  commission  followed.'"  "  Amico  mh, 
pleased  (o  buy  me  a  glazier's  diamond  pencil.  I  ha 
glazed  llie  two  frames  designed  to  receive  my  pine  plan 
Hut  1  cannot  mend  the  kitchen  windows  till,  by  the  help 
.  that  iiiijilcinenl,  I  can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  dimi 
sions.  If  I  were  a  plumber,  I  should  be  a  complete  g 
zier  ;  and  possibly  the  liajtpy  time  may  come  when  I  sli 
be  seen  trudging  away  to  the  nei<;hboring  towns  with  a  sb 
of  glass  bangirig  at  my  back.  If  government  slimdd  imp< 
another  tax  upon  that  commodity,  1  hardly  know  a  busin 
in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  successfully  employ  hi 
self,  A  Cliincse,  of  ten  times  my  fortune,  would  ai 
himself  of  such  an  opportunity  without  scruple ;  and  w 
sli.iiilil  not  T,  whf)  wilnl  mOnCV  as  itlUcVi  f  '    ' 
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» rrfrrence  to  ihoir  Autlior,  what  is  the  oartli,  what  are 

J'*^  plamK,  what  is  ihe  sun  ilsolf,  huf  a  hawhle  ?     Better 

'•'■'■I  man  never  to  have  seen  them,  or  to  see  them  with  tiie. 

♦;e^ofa  hmte,  stupid  and  unconscious  of  what  he  beholds, 

'fan  not  to  Ih?  ahle  to  say,  *  The  IVIaker  of  all  these  won- 

''f*rs  hi  my  Friend  ! '     Their  eyes  have  never  been  opened, 

^'J  ^i'C  that  they  are  trifles ;  mine  have  been,  and  will  be 

'^' rlny  arc  closed  forever.     They  think  a  fine  estate,  a 

^'n.'fcon'^ervatorv,  a  hothouse  ricii  as  a  West  Indian  jjar- 

'•■«"n.  tilings  of  consequence  ;  visit  them  with  pleasure,  and 

'Tui^e  iifion  them  with  ten  times  more.     1  am  pleased  with 

^  Jrame  of  four  lii^iits,  doubtful  whether  the  few  pines  it 

c^Kifluins  will  ever  he  worth  a  farthinir ;  amuse  myself  with 

a  creenhouse  which  Ix>rd  Bute's  gardener  could  take  upon 

^lis  back  and  walk  away  with  ;  and  when  I  Ijave  paid  it 

the  accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it,  and  c^iven  it  air,  I  say 

toray«elf — *  This  is  not  mine;  'tis  a  playtliing  lent  me 

ftjfthe  present ;  I  must  leave  it  soon.'  " 

With  the  love  of  readinir.  the  love  of  wriiini;  also  had 

rttiimrfl,  and  C'owpcr  anuis(?d  himself  willi  vri-sifyini^  upon 

viriou-*  occasions  ;  but  this   uave   place  for  a  while  to  a 

{•awjon  for  flmwiuu'.     "  I  <leal  much  in  ink,"  he  says,  "but 

T»^sUL'li  ink  a<5  is  (MUployed  by  |H)ols  and  writers  of  essays. 

^liii»*  i"  a  liannlc<s  fluid,  and  truijfy  of  no  deceptions  but 

*"»ch  as  may   prevail  without   the  least  injmy  to  the  per- 

^  imjHved  on.     I    (lra\\    mountain^,  valleys,  w(K)ds,  and 

^inani<,  and   ducks  and  dahchicks.      1   admire  them  niv- 

5^»'-  and  Mrs.  Unwin  admires  them,  and  her  praise  and  my 

pra^<e.  jHit  ti)i:eth(M',  are  fame  enouLih  for  me.** 

S^Hiie  employment,  in  tin'  way  of  his  old  pmfi'ssion,  his 
"^^Ifcrs  orca^ionally  ^ave  bin),  —  in  kindness  to  ihein- 
'"W  "  i  know  hss  of  the  law,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Hill,*- 
■'"m  a  country  attorney.  y(»i  sometime*^  I  think  I  have 
'''"■■<M  as  mucli  Irnijiess.  My  former  connecrtion  with  the 
K'»l»s-u»n  has  i:ol  wind:  and,  thonnh  1  earnestly  pn»le<s 
^'^•l  I'nm^i,  and  pnx'laim  it  abroad,  lliat  I  know  notbinirof 
*■■*- niiiiit r.  they  cajinol  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  a  head 
'■•'^'- imliied  wiiii  a  lci;al  p^riwii:  can  ever  be  deficient  in 
^'^'Unuiural  tndowments  it  is  suj>p()sed  to  cover.     I  have 

"  May  G,  ITcO. 
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had  ihc  good  fortune "  to  be  once  or  twice  in  the  rigt 
v'liich,  ixldod  lo  ihc  cheapness  of  a  gratuitous  counsel,  h 
advanced  my  credit  lo  a  degree  I  never  exjiected  lo  ail^ 
in  the  capacily  of  a  lawyer.  Indeed,  if  two  of  the  vii=^ 
in  tlic  science  of  jurisprudence  may  give  opposite  opinion 
on  the  same  point,  which  docs  not  unfrequently  hapjien,  ii 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  indilTerenco  wlietlicr  a  man  ansntis 
hy  rule  or  at  a  vcniure.  He  tliat  stumbles  u|>on  llie  rif|hl 
side  of  the  qucslion,  is  just  as  useful  to  his  clienl,  as  ta 
that  arrives  at  the  same  end  by  regular  approaches,  and  ii 
conducted  to  the  mark  he  aims  at  by  the  greatest  auihi*- 

The  "  Report  of  an  adjudged  Case,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  Cooks,"  was  written  about  this  time.  "  Happfi 
said  ho,  when  lie  transcribed  il  for  his  friend  Hill,  "  is  ibe 
mail  who  knows  just  so  much  of  tlie  law  as  to  make  hit" 
self  a  little  merrj'  now  and  tlien  with  the  solemnity  ° 
judicial  proceetlings."  In  a  darker  mood,  he  said  lo  M 
Newton,'^  "  1  wonder  that  a  s])ortive  thoiighl  should  e< 
knock  at  the  door  of  my  intellects,  and  still  more  that 
should  gain  admittance.  It  is  as  if  Harlequin  should  intrw 
?L'ir  into  the  "loomy  chamber  where  a  eorp^e  is  dep*^ 
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Dess.-*  It  was  black  because  it  was  morbid  ;  but  it  assumed 
a  better  cbaracter  m  bis  writings,  wlicn  a  fortunate  direction 
^ii*  niven  it. 

Mr-.  Unwiii  was  the  fii-st  who  excited  him  to  undertake 

^ncthing  of  <;reatcr  pith  and  moment  than  lie  had  ever 

•   before  produced.     She  urged  him  to  write  a  |)oem  of  con- 

ndcnible  length,  and  as  moral  satire  was  equally  congenial 

to  Ills  taste  and  accordant  to  his  views,  she  suggested,  as  a 

ibeine.  the  Progress  of  Error.     Mr.  Newton  was  the  only 

person  to  whom  his  intention  was  communicated  while  he 

w»«  engaged  upon  it ;  and  notwithstanding  the  tone  and 

pirport  of  his  poetry,  lie  seems  to  have  thought  that  Mr. 

N'ewtoD  might  disapprove  it.     "  Don't  be  alarmed,"  he 

«ys  to  him ;  **^  "I  ride  Pegasus  with  a  curb.     He  will 

never  run  away  with  me  again.     I  have  even  convinced 

Mrs.  Unwin  that  I  can  manage  hitn,  and  make  iiim  stop 

*licn  I  please."     In  the  same  letter,  he  says,  **  If  human 

naiurc  may  bo  compared  to  a  j)iece  of  tapestry,  (and  why 

not:)  tlicii  human  nature,  as  it  subsists  in  me,  though  it  is 

saillv  faded  on  the  rii^ht   side,  retains  all  its  color  on  the 

^t^Hii:.     1  am  pleased  with  commendation,  and  though  not 

passionately   de-^irous  of  indiscriminate   pnise,  or  what  is 

generally  called   popularity,  yet  when   a  judicious  friend 

<*!«il»^  iiif  on  the  back,  I  own   I  find   it  an   encouragement. 

-^i  t! lis  suasion  of  the  year,  and  in  this  i^loomy,  uncomforla- 

We  climate,   it    is  no  easy  matter  for  the  owner  of  a  mind 

^^t' mine,  to  divert  it  from   sad   subjects,  and   fix  it   upon 

*^^'li  a<  may  administer  to  its  amusement.     Poetry,  above 

3il  lliinjs,  i-5  usrful  to  mc*  in  this  respect.     Whilt;  I  am  \u:\d 

*n  pursuit  of  pretty  imai^es.  or  a   pnUty  way  of  expressing 

^■>ni.  I  fur^^rt  every  thing  that  is  irksome,  and,  like  a  boy 

*■'*'  |>I;iy<  tniant,  determine  to  avail  myself  of  the  j)resent 

S'i"»n;inliy  to  be  amused,  and  to  put   by  the  disai;reeal)le 

'^^^f'Hwiion  that  I  must,  after  all,  go  home  and  be  whipped 

pK*  Proi:ress  of  Error  met  with  Mr.  iVewton's  appro- 
"^l»n.  and  it  was  speedilv  followed  by  three  other  jkhmu-; 
'''' ll»t  same  kind— Truth,  Table  Talk,  and  Expostulation. 

»«  Dec.  21,1780. 
18* 
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So  eagerly  did  be  enter  Into  tliis  undertaking,  and  pursa 
it,  that  the  first  of  these  poems  sprung  up  in  ilic  moo 
of  December,  and  tlie  last  in  the  month  of  March  fc: 

Uimii  sending  Table  Talk  to  Mr.  Newton,  he  said 
him.  "  It  is  a  medley  of  many  things,  some  that  may  1 
useful,  and  some  that,  for  aught  1  know,  may  be  very  d 
vcrdng,  I  am  merry  that  I  may  decoy  ]>eople  inio  iiJ 
company,  and  grave  tliat  they  may  !je  the  better  for  i 
Now  and  then  1  put  on  llie  garb  of  a  philosopher,  and  tal< 
the  opportunity  that  disguise  procures  me,  to  drop  a  uoi 
in  favor  of  religion.  In  sliort,  there  is  some  froth,  and  hel 
and  liicre  a  bit  of  sweetmeat,  which  seems  to  entide 
justly  to  the  name  of  a  certain  dish  the  ladies  call  a  tijffl' 
I  did  not  choose  to  be  more  facetious,  lest  I  should  consu 
the  taste  of  cny  readers  at  the  expense  of  ray  own  appni 
hation;  nor  more  serious  than  1  have  been,  lest  1  sliou^ 
forfeit  tlieii-s.  A  poet  in  my  circumstances  has  a  difficU 
pni't  to  act ;  one  minute  obliged  to  bridle  his  humor,  if  t. 
hiis  any,  and  the  next  to  clap  a  spur  to  the  sides  of  it ;  n» 
ready  to  weep  from  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  sul 
mdilen  constrainod   to  l:iu[;li,  loit  Wk 
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to  have  been  preserved  by  liim,  or  to  have  been  destroyed 

ojodicrs;  and  >%ith  this  part  of  his  corres|)ondence  many 

^^Tumstanccs    whicli   would   have  thrown  light  upon  his 

history  have  jKTishcd.     It  is  not  known  whether  the  inten- 

Uxi  of  publishing  his  poems  originated  at  Olncy,  or  was 

suggested  by  INIr.  Newton  ;  but  he  has  told  us  what  the 

fcasons  were  wliich  actuated  him. 

**ir  a  board  of  inquiry  were  to  be  established,  at  which 
poets  were  to  undergo  an  examination  respecting  the  mo- 
tires  that  induced  them  to  publish,  and  I  were  to  be  sum- 
noned  to  attend,  that  I  might  give  an  account  of  mine,  I 
think  I  could  truly  Siiy,  what  perhaps  few  poets  could,  that 
tixwgh  I  have  no  objection  to  lucrative  consequences,  if 
9Wf  such  should  follow,  they  are  /lot  my  aim  ;  inucli  less 
11 U  my  ambition  to  exhibit  myself  to  the  world  as  a  genius, 
^'hat  then,  says  Mr.  President,  can   possibly  be  your  mo- 
tive?   I    answer,  with  a   bow  —  Amusement.     There  is 
noiiiing  but  this,  —  no  occupation  williiii  the  compass  of 
my  small  sphere,   poetr\'  excepted,  —  that  ran  do  much 
tWMirds  divertinjT  that  train  of  melancholy  thoughts,  which, 
^liui  1  am  not  thus  employed,  are  forcvcT  pouring  llii'iii- 
st^^lves  in  ujK)n  me.     And  if  I  did  not  publish  what  I  write, 
I  could  not  hilorest  myself  sufUcicnlly  in  my  own  success, 
't»make  an  amusement  of  it.'''" 

The  hu^ines-;  of  findini^  a  publisher  was  undeHakcn  by 
Mr.  .Newton,  who  founfl  one  in  his  old  friend  Johnson,'' 
*'lli  >\lioni  he  had  had  dealings  of  his  ow  n.  The  j)ul)lislier 
^ook  uj)on  himself  the  whole  risk,  hut  seems  to  have  rc- 
'P'^^ied  that  the  hook  should  not  appear  as  an  anonymous 
*ork.      When    this  was  communicated    to   the   ix)el,  he 

*  Til  Mr.  Nowlon.  March  IS,  17^1. 

'*  ^Vjirn  111*'  Olucy  Hymns  \vi-n^  abotit  t«)  1m»  urinti'd,  Mr.  Nrwtnn 
■■'"l  in  n  l.ttiT  t.i  Mr.  Thomtim,  (F.'b.  i:^  ITTIK)  ;•  To  y<»u  I  ontir,-ly 
*'»!i»;liln-  ihoii'i'  nf  till*  printer  nr  b<K»ks«ll»  r.  It*  it  was  a  nialt'-r  dt* 
^''^'<'t  iinJjt!'.Ti'ni"i' til  yi'ij,  1  have  had  a  lh<MiL'l>t  •>!' my  ohi  iVii-nd, 
^"••pli  J.-lnir*  tn.  Ill  St.  I'ji Ill's  Churchyanl.  ]\c  printed  my  narrative 
*'»'l  vn)ii>ne  nf  S«'r:ii«»ii'*  ;  >:nd  thniisrh  he  is  n«it  a  j)roti-s.'«nr.  1  lulieve 
""^  *  J.mi  lit'  h«ini»r  an»I  intei.'rilv." 

'"^I'-'riiier  1»  tt.  r.  \Fel».  '2,  1T7,».)  he  had  h:\'h\.  '•  I  am  ntraiil  tirnior;* 
'^oiiriiH  ti)  th'.t  iia-ss.  t!i:it  professors  in  ijeneral  fiml  they  nmv  ni(»rrt 
w-ely  dipi-nd  upon  the  peopU*  of  the  world,  than  upon  one  another." 
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replied,  "Since  writing  is  become  one  of  my  princip^a 
amiiwtiionls,  and  I  have  already  produced  so  many  ven^a 
on  siiiyecl'!  tliat  entitle  tliein  to  a  hope  tliat  lliey  may  pcw 
silily  be  useful,  I  should  be  sorry  to  suppress  ihein  entirely, 
or  lo  publisli  them  to  no  purpose,  for  want  of  that  eM 
ingredient,  the  name  of  the  author.  If  my  name,  ibeff- 
fore,  will  serve  ihem  in  any  degree,  as  n  passport  inKi 
public  notice,  they  are  welcome  to  it;  and  Mr.  Johusna 
will,  if  lie  pleases,  announce  me  to  the  world  by  tbe  s^ 
and  title  of 

William  Cowper,  Esq. 

Of  tiie  Inner  Temple."  * 

It  tvas  not  till  all  praliminaries  had  been  adjusted  lim 
Cowper  actjuuintcd  Mr.  Uiiwin  wifli  bis  intentions.  "Tf"" 
may  suppose,"  be  said,  "  by  tbe  size  of  tbe  publication,  {i" 
octiivo  volume,  price  three  shillings,)  that  the  greatest  p^ 
of  the  poems  have  been  long  kept  secret ;  but  the  tnilb  »i 
that  ihcy  are,  most  of  them,  except  what  you  have  in  y*"^ 
possession,  the  produce  of  the  last  winter.  The  princip*'' 
I  may  say  ibe  only  reason  why  1  never  inentioneil  to  J'"" 
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/m\<Y  of  ilie  same  kind.  "  I  expected,"  says  Cowper, 
"}ou  nould  be  j^ricved  ;  if  you  had  not  been  so,  those  scn- 
Mlics  which  attend  you  upon  every  other  occasion,  nuist 
We  JeA  you  upon  tliis.  I  am  sorry  that  1  Iiave  given  you 
.  JPiio,  but  not  sorry  tliat  you  have  felt  it.  A  concern  of 
(bl  sort  would  be  absurd,  because  it  wouhl  be  to  rei^ret 
jour  friendship  for  nie,  and  to  he  (hssatisfied  with  the  ellect 
of  it.  Allow  your^^elf,  however,  ihrt'c  minutes  only  lor  re- 
fltrlion,  and  your  penetration  must  neces-;irily  dive  into 
iJk' motive^*  of  my  conchict.  in  llie  first  place,  ami  by  way 
orprrfiice,  rememhor  that  I  do  not  (whatever  your  partiality 
niav  incline  you  to  do)  account  it  of  much  conse(|uence  to 
anv  friend  of  mine,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  employed  bv  mo 
u|)ijn  such  an  occasion.  l]ut,  ail  aill-cted  renunciations  of 
poi'tical  nK?rit  apart,  (and  all  unartected  expressions  of  the 
son^  1  liave  of  my  own  littleness  in  the  |X)etical  character 
loo.)  the  obvious  and  only  n-ason  why  I  resorted  to  iMr. 
-V'wton,  and  not  to  my  fiiend  L'nwin,  was  this  —  that  the 
fcnner  lived  in  Ijondon,  the  latter  at  Slwk  ;  the  former  was 
tijwn  the  spot  to  correct  the  pn^ss,  to  tiiive  insimclions  re- 
^pertiiiu  a"}'  sudden  altersitions,  and  to  settle  >\ith  the  pul>- 
li^lier  every  thin;»  that  mij^ht  possibly  occur  in  thc^  course  of 
such  a  bu-iness :  —  the  latter  could  not  be  applied  to  for 
those  pnr|)oses/ without  what  v.ould  be  a  manifest  encroach- 
■•nm  on  bis  kindness  ;  because  it  mii^lit  happen,  that  a 
trwil)lcs()|,|(.  ofiici'  miirht  cost  him  now  and  then  a  lourncv, 
^"icii  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  cntiure  the 
*'>«ijii  of. 

"When  I  wroK;  to  yf)u  for  the  copies  you  have  sent  me, 

*  N(l  you  I  was  makini^  a  collection,  but  not  with  a  dosiLm 

*''  |»til)li<h.     Then^  is  nolhini^  tnier  than  al  thai  lime  I   had 

'^^t  the  smallest  expectation  of  scndiniir  ;»  vt^lnnn*  of  Pi>oms 

J'^  thp  pr<'-s.      1  had  sevi.'nd  small  pieces  that  mij^lit  anuise, 

"**t  I  \\(ndd  not,  when  1  publish,  make  iIk^  amiisenu'nt  of 

^'''*''  n:id«'r  mv  onlv  ohi(»ct.     Wiien  the  winter  (It'iuived  mo 

^'   tjll.cr  employment^.  I  bef;an  tt)  (M)mpo<e,  and  st'<iii'i  six 

^*r   wi-vi-i,  inoMihs  b«  lJ)re  me  wliicii  would   natnrallv   allluci 

^^^'  \)vv\\  Ir-'.ine  for  such  a  prnpoM*.  I  undertoffk  a  piece  of 

^•sii"  I'jiii^lh  :  that  finished,  anolhir ;  and -o  on,  till   I  had 

**na'.scd  tlie  munber  of  lines  I  mentioned  in  mv  hi>l. 
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"  Believe  of  mc  what  you  please,  but  not  that  I  a 
different  to  you  or  your  fricndsliip  for  me  on  any 
sbn."  ^' 

When  Mr.  Newton  objected  to  any  tiling  in  the  nian^^"^ 
script,  Cowper  seems  generally  to  have  justiSerf,  and  th^^^ 
to  have  altered  or  expunged  it,  in  deference  to  his  frien  ^' 
Upon  occasion  of  some  strong  expression  which  had  n^^t 
been  allowed  to  pass  the  censuroship,  he  sav.s,  "  1  lituS  * 
suspected  you  would  object  to  it.  —  1  am  no  friend  to  il»  * 
use  of  words  taken  from  what  an  uncle  of  mine  called  tl:x  * 
diabolical  dictionary ;  but  it  happens  sometimes  that  * 
coarso  expression  is  almost  necessary  to  do  justice  to  tl»  ^ 
indignation  excited  by  nn  abominable  subject.'  He  thankr  ■" 
him,  however,  for  his  opinion,  and  said,  that  "  though  pc^*" 
ctry  is  apt  to  betray  one  into  a  wannlli  that  one  is  not  seiw"**' 
sihle  of  in  writiag  prose,  he  should  always  desire  to  be  se5S^ 
down  by  il."'  ^ 

Upon  a  »milar  occasion  he  replies  to  Mr.  Newton ]^ 

"The  [lassagc  you  object  to  I  inserted  merely  Ijy  «ay  of^'^ 
catch,  and  ihink  it  is  not  unlikely  to  answer  the  purpose  "^^^A 
My  design  was  to  say  as  many  serious  things  as  I  could,  anc::^^ 
yet  to  be  a?  lively  as  was  compatible  with  such  a  purjKise^  "^ 
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^    bis  circumstances,   and  with   his   power  to  imbolden 

Thb  biDught  a  rejoinder,  and  in  a  tone  to  which  Cowpcr 
^xninediately  yielded,  saying,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  gave  you 
^he  trouble  to  write  twice  upon  so  trivial  a  suljject  as  the 
paaaj^e  in  question.  I  did  not  understand,  by  your  first  ol>- 
jection  to  it,  that  you  tliought  it  so  exceptionable  as  you  do: 
hwtbein;:  bettor  infbnned,  I  immediately  resolved  to  expunge 
II.  ind  subjoin  a  few  lines  which  you  will  oblige  me  by 
s«b5titutin^  in  its  place.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  weaving  a 
political  thread  into  any  of  my  pieces,  and  that  for  two 
treasons;  first,  because  I  do  not  think  niyself  qualified,  in 
point  of  intellii^ence,  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  any  such 
topics,  and  secondly,  because  I  think  them,  though  perhaps 
as  popular  as  any,  the  most  useless  of  all." -^ 

U|)on  sendinf^  to  Mr.  Newton  what  he  called  his  "  Works 

complete,  Itound  in  brown  paj)er,'*  and  numbered  acc^)rcling 

to  tiie  series  in  which  he  would  have  them  published,  Cow- 

per  called  upon  his  friend  for  further  assistance.     "  With 

wspeci  to  the  j)oem  called  *  7Vm//*,'  "  said  he,  "  it  is  so 

^^  that  it  can  hardly  fail  of  giving  /)ffencc  to  an  unen- 

KAtened  reader.     1  think,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  obviate 

'nsome  measure  those  prejudices  that  will  naturally  erect 

'Wrhristics  a;rainst  it,  an  explanatory  priffacr,-'  such  a-:!  you 

'^nd  noliody  so  well  as  you)  can  furnish  nHMvith,will  have 

^vpn,-  ijrace  of  pmpriely  to  recommend  it.     Or,  if  you  are 

n:»lartMve  to  the  task,  and  your  avocations  will  allow  you 

^  iindiTtake  it,  I  should  he  i^lad  to  be  indebted  to  vou  for 

3  prolace  to  the  whole."'-"*     Mr.  Newton  demurred,  upon 

"'J'  irrDuiid  of  his  ow  n  incompetence  for  such  a  ta^k  ;  to 

"lis  Cowpcr  replied,  that  not  having  the  least  doubt  him- 

*Murh  :,.  IT-ai.  «  March  H. 

Tin*  iifijin  of  this  rrqimst  eooms  to  he  intimnli'il  in  a  h-ttrr  \vritti*n 
•**  Iwo  iiiritith.4  U't'iro,  just  artcr  <»iu»  of  .Mr.  Nt'\vtt»n's  publicutioiM 
'^'^  „  ■>'  ^*''*  <'-ir<Ii|>hoiiia;  h.ul  n^a^hrd  Ohi'>y  :  •*  I  shall  not  n'|»<'at  lo 
?'"!.  say.-t  rowjM-r.  ••  what  I  waiil  to  Mrs*.  I'liwin  alfiT  havin«j  n-'ul  t\vr> 
•*Ujrif*  Ql*t(„.  li-itt-rs.  I  ndinin>  tlu'  l*n'tnc»*.  in  whicli  you  hav«'  jjivt-n 
*n  air  (if  iKiVfltv  li)  a  \v<jrn-ont  topic,  and  have  arltially  cn^a^jcd  ihi- 
M*'»rnfili,.  riMilrr  hy  sayini;  tliosf  tliinjjs  in  a  dolirato  and  unconunon 
**y'Wli!i:h  in  s'-'noral  are  di.-ii^iialinjj."    Jan.  :21. 
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self  Upon  lliat  score,  ond  being  convinced  that  ()iei 
lo  he  noiiL',  lie  neither  withdrew  his  rc(|nmr!on,  no 
one  jot  of  ihc  earnestness  wjili  vvlucb  it  was  niai 
uihnil,"  said  lie,  "  tlie  delicacy  of  tlic  occasion,  bui 
from  ajiprehending  that  you  will  therefore  find  it  dif 
succeed.  You  can  draw  a  hair-stroke,  wbero  aiiotl 
would  make  a  blot  as  broad  as  a  sixpence.'' ''^ 

All  preliminaries  having  thus,  as  it  seemed,  lieen  ai 
Co\v|)cr  thought  tliat  while  the  three  CrsI  of  his  loi 
cms  were  under  the  printer's  hands,  lie  iiiigbt  "  be  i 
and  weaving  the  last,"  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  ( 
opiuion,"  said  lie,  "  1  am  obliged  lo  have  about 
write,  whether  I  will  or  no,")  ho  was  writing  wK 
c-inphasis  and  energy  than  in  either  of  liis  others 
whole  he  hoped  would  be  ready  for  publication  be 
)>ropcr  season  should  be  past,  —  for  new  books  ha 
season,  like  most  articles  thai  are  carried  to  markt 
looked  to  this  with  a  degree  of  pleasurable  imp 
]  Jut  if  the  art  of  printing  had  been  in  use  in  the  lam 
.lob,  when  he  wished  that  his  enemy  hod  urilten 
niifjht  have  wished  ijjat  he  would  print  it  also.  W 
hope  had  been  two  months  dclaycni,  Cowpcr  writes 
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^0"Ws  not  without  its  attendant   advantage;  I  shall  now 
wt'.what  1  should  not  otherwise  have  had,  an  op]X)rtunity 
tocoiTPci  the  press  myself — no  small  advantage  upon  any 
**i^,  but  especially  imi)ortant  where  poetry  is  con- 
cerned.   A  single  erratum  may  knock  out  the  brains  of  a 
*'liole  passaij;o,  and  that  j>erhaps  of  which  of  all  others  the 
W»fortun:ile  poet  is  the  most  proud.     Add  to  this,  that  now 
ind  then  there  is  lobe  found  in  a  printing-house  a  presump- 
fiious  intcnncddler,  who  will  fancy  himself  a  poet  too,  and, 
*bat  is  still  worse,  a  better  than   he  that  employs  him. 
The  consequence  is,  that  with  cobbling,  and  tinkering,  and 
ptlchinir  on  here  and  there  a  shred  of  his  own,  he  makes 
Such  a  difference  between  the  original  and  the  copy,  that 
BO  author  cannot  know  his  own  work  again.     Now,  as  1 
caboose  to  be  rcsi)onsiblc  for  nobody's  dulness  but  my  own, 
I  am  a  little  comforted  when  I  reflect,  tl)at  it  will  be  in  my 
pover  to  prevent  all  such  impertinence." 

Before  the  expiration  of  that  month,  however,  Johnson 

(lad  liei^in  to  jirint.     Much  to  tlie  credit  of  h\<  discernment, 

'le  nianifo'sted  a  ujore  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  contents 

of  llie  volume  which  he  was  to  pufjlish,  and  perused  them 

critically  in  the  proof-sheets.     Cow  per.  when  he  was  in- 

fr>nne(l  of  this,  replied,  "  1  had  rather  submit  to  chastise- 

roeni  now,   than   be  ohlii^ed  to  undergo  it  hereafter.     If 

^olmson,  therefore,  will  mark  with  a  marginal  (^  tho-^e  lines 

"^ihe,  or  bi-^.  object  to  as  not  sufliciently  finished,  1  will 

^'liinjly  retouch  them,  or  izive  a  rearson  for  my  refusal.     I 

^li  tHoreover  think  mvself  obliired  by  anv  hint  of  that 

*rt;  as  I  do  already  to  somebodv,  who,  bv  runninj:  here 

?w  there  two  or  three  panigraphs  into  one,  has  very  much 

■nproved   the  arrangement   of  my  niatter.     I  am  apt,  1 

'WW,  ti)  fritter  it  into  too  many  pieces,  and  by  doing  so,  to 

"Blurb  that  order  to  which  all  writinirs  mu^t  owe  their  per- 

spitijiiy, — at  least  in  a  considerable   men^ure."-^*     After 

*  *hilp  lie  says,  **. Johnson  uses  the  discretion  my  jwetship 

•^allowed  him.  with  much  discernnuMit.     He  has  suiruest- 

Wspvoral  altcnilions,  or  rath(»r  marked   sovend   defective 

P^^L'es,  which  I  have  cornTted,  much  to  the  advantage 

^  July  7,  17^1. 
VOL.  I.  19 
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of  ihe  poems.  In  the  last  sheet  he  sent  me,  he  noticec 
three  sucii,  alt  wiiich  I  liave  reduced  into  better  onier.  Ir 
tlic!  forcg()ii)<;  shuel  1  assented  to  Ills  criticisms  iii  some  Iia 
stances,  and  dio^c  to  abide  by  the  original  cxpressiQii  ■ 
otiicis.  Thus  we  jog  oji  together  comfortably  enouijh  ;  am 
peiliaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  authors  in  geneml,  if  tbt' 
books  (.'Hers,  when  men  of  some  taste,  were  allowed,  tltou^ 
iiol  to  tiiikiT  llie  work  theinsclves,  yet  to  point  out  the  flair! 
and  Imnihly  to  reconininid  an  iinprovcniunt."'" 

Cow]ier  now  pleased  liinijielf  with  a  second -sight  o 
iinlmrn  volumes.  He  says  to  Mr.  Newton,  "  1  am  in  tli 
middle  of  an  nfKiir  called  '  Conversation,'  which,  as  '  Tabl 
Talk'  soni's  in  tlio  ]»rost'nt  vohirue  by  way  of  introducloC 
fiddle  to  the  band  that  follows,  I  design  shall  perfonn  ll3 
same  oificr  in  a  second."  ^' — '■  It  is  not  a  dialogue,  as  tli 
title  would  leaii  you  to  surmise,  nor  docs  it  hear  tlie  lea^ 
resemblance  to  '  Table  Talk,'  except  that  it  is  scrio-comi' 
like  all  the  i'e<t,  iMy  desij^i  in  it  is  to  convince  llie  worl 
lliat  they  jnakc  hut  an  indilferent  use  of  their  toni^cs,  cor 
sideriiiiT  llie  intention  of  Pro\-idence  when  he  endued  the* 
with  tiic  faculty  of  speech  :  to  [loini  out  llio  abuses,  whie 
is  llie  jot.'n?iii-  part  of  llie  business ;  ami  lo    ntcsnribe  tip 
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« Wmcss.  In  conclusion,  I  would  enlarge  upon  the 
"Ppnicss  of  that  state,  when  discreetly  enjoyed  and  re- 
li|jiously  improved.  But  all  this  is  at  present  in  embryo. 
'  ^'enerally  despair  of  my  progress  \\4ien  I  begin ;  but  if, 
fte  my  traveirnig  'Squire,^  I  shoidd  kindle  as  I  go,  this 
ftcwise  may  make  a  part  of  the  volume,  for  I  have  time 
*oough  before  me."  '^ 

To  an  impatient  author  (and  those  who  arc  young  in 

lutborsliip  are  generally  impatient)  the  press  always  seems 

to  proceed   slowly.      Cowper  saw  that   Johnson   having 

oegun  to  print  had  given  some  sort  of  security  for  his  perse- 

''ennce,  else  the  tardiness  of  his  operations,  he  said,  would 

almost  tempt  him  to  despair  of  the  end.     When  he  received 

»  sort  of  apology  for  the  printer's  negligence,  and  a  promise 

of  greater  dilii^ence  for  the  future,  he  observed  there  was 

oced  enough  of  both,^  and  that,  though  he  saw  there  was 

Stne  enough  before  him,  he  saw  Hkewise  that  no  length  of 

tifue  could  be  suificient  for  the  accomplislimcnt  of  a  work 

that  did  not  i^o  forwani.*"  ,*•  By  Johnson's  la<?t  note/'  he 

^ivsto  Mr.  Newton,  "  I  am  ready  to  suspect  tliat  vou  have 

*^CT  hiin,  and  endeavored  to  quicken  his  proceetliiigs.     His 

assurance  of  greater  expedition   leads  me  to  tliink  so.     1 

MOW  liide  of  booksellers  or  printers,  but  have  heard  from 

others  that  they  are  the  most  dilatory  of  all  people ;  other- 

^'ise.  I  am  not  in  a  hurry,  nor  wouhl  he  so  troublesome ; 

warn  obi i lied  to  you,  nevertheless,  for  your  interference, 

"  hi5  promised  alacrity  be  o\\  ing  to  any  spur  tiiat  you  have 

?Ten  him."*'*-     Cowper's  impatience,  however,  did  not  go 

*W}ood  the  degree   of  pleasurable  excitement.     A  proof- 

«^^t  was  always  something  to  expect  from  post  to  post, 

*nich  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  reccMve.     The  summer  of 

lni$  Year  was  pmbably  th(»  happiest  he  had  ever  passed, 

****!  it  proved  in  its  consequence  the  most  important. 

*V  season  was  unusually  hot :  to  such  a  degree  indeed 
^l  Cowper  said  to  Mr.  Newton,'***'  **  You  seldom  complain 
^  too  much  sunshine,  and  if  you  are  prepared  for  a  heat 
'^'^^^hat  like  that  of  Africa,  the  south  walk  in  our  long 
P'^«i  \^ill  exactly  suit  you.     Reflected  fiinu  the  gravel 

*  In  the  ''  Proffrew  of  Error.'  ^s  .Xiiij.  2r>.  ^  July  1«. 

Aug.  10.  »  Aug.  25.  »  May  2d. 


and  rrom  tlie  walls,  and  banting  upon  your  head  at  ~ 
sitine  time,  it  may  )>ossibly  make  you  wisli  yon  could  cnj 
for  an  hour  or  two  llial  immensity  of  shade  alTorded  by  i 
piganlic  trees  still  gi'owing  in  ihe  land  of  your  caplinrj-. 
Tliis  heat  seems  to  have  led  to  the  first  attempt  at  improi 
ing  his  coniforls  at  OIney  —  a  very  humble  one;  butCoir- 
\H'T  knew  how  to  value  litllo  enjoy  men  Ls.  He  writes  te 
Mr.  Newion,*"  "I  might  date  my  letter  from  the  grew 
hunse,  which  we  have  converted  into  a  summer  parix 
The  walk  hiini;  with  garden  mats,  and  the  floor  cot««1 
with  a  carpet,  the  sun,  too,  in  a  i;reat  measure  excluded bf 
an  awniui^  of  mats  which  forbids  biin  to  shine  any  wbett 
cxt'ept  U[>on  the  carpet,  it  affords  us  by  fur  the  pieasanlBt 
rturcat  in  Olncy.  \V  e  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  where  we  il- 
ways  did  ;  but  here  we  spend  all  the  rest  of  our  lime,  lo^ 
find  that  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  slrgipl 
of  birds,  are  much  more  agreeable  to  our  eara  than  the  >i 
cessant  baiking  of  dogs  and  screaming  of  children.  It 
an  observation  that  naturally  occurs  upon  tlie  occasion, » 
which  many  other  occasiolis  furnish  an  opportunity 
make,  that  people  long  for  wlial  they  have  not,  and  o*^ 
look  the  good  in  their  possession.     This  is  so  true  in  ^ 
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,  the  fine  ijentleman  would  find  his  ceilings  were  too 
and  that  his  casements  admitted  too  much  wind  ;  that 
tad  no  cellar  for  his  wine,  and  no  wine  to  put  in  his 
r.  These,  with  a  thousand  other  mortifying  deficiencies, 
d  shatter  his  romantic  project  into  innumerahle  frag- 
s  in  a  moment.  The  clown,  at  the  same  time,  would 
be  accession  of  so  much  unwieldy  treasure  an  encum- 
e  quite  incqyipatible  with  an  hour's  ease.  His  choice 
I  be  puzzled  by  variety.  He  would  drink  to  excess, 
ise  he  wotdd  foresee  no  end  of  his  abundance ;  and  he 
I  eat  himself  sick  for  the  same  reason.  He  would 
no  idea  of  any  other  happiness  than  sensual  gratifica- 
woidd  make  himself  a  beast,  and  die  of  his  good  for- 

The  rich  gentleman  had,  perhaps,  or  might  have 
f  he  pleased,  at  the  shortest  notice,  just  such  a  recess 
5;  but  if  he  had  it,  he  overlooked  it,  or,  if  he^had  it 
jTjTot  that  lie  miijht  command  it  whenever  he  would, 
ustic,  t(X3,  was  actually  in  possession  of  some  blessings, 
I  he  was  a  f)ol  to  relinquish,  hut  which  he  could 
T  see  nor  (cv\,  because  he  had  the  daily  and  constant 
r  them  ;  sucli  as  good  health,  lx>dily  streni^th,  a  head 
I  heart  that  never  ached,  and  temperance,  to  the 
ce  of  which  he  was  bound  by  necessity,  tliat,  humanly 
ing,  was  a  pledge  anil  a  security  for  the  continuance 
»n  all. 

Thus  I  have  sent  you  a  schoolboy's  theme.     When  I 

to  you,  I  do  not  write  witliout  thinking,  but  always 

ut   pivm(?ditation :     t!ie    consecjuence    is,    that   such 

hts  as  piivs  through  my  head  when  I  am  not  writing 

the  sui/ii'ct  of  mv  letters  to  vou." 

this   greenhouse,    **  the   myrtles,  rammed  before   his 

)w,  made  the  most  agreeable  blind  imaginable ;  he 

mdisturl)ed  by  noise,  and  saw  none  but  pleasing  ob- 

Forturiatcly  he  was  not  in  tliis  favorite  retreat  one 

^hen  two  ladies  happened  to  call  at  a  shop  opposite 

Unwin's  housi-».     Tlie  one,  by  name  Mrs.  Jones,  was 

f  their  very  few  ac(|uaint:uice,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman, 

xsided  in  the  village  of  Clifton,  within  a  mile  of  Olney  ; 

Austen,  the  other,  was  her  sister,  and  widow  of  a 
let.     Cowper  was  so  struck  by  her  appearance,  that, 
19* 
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upon  hearing  who  she  was,  he  requested  Mis.  Uowia  wc 
invite  them  to  tea.  Shy  as  he  was,  this  was  an  cxiraoi 
nary  mpvemeni  on  his  part ;  his  shyness  returned  wlien  i 
invitation  had  been  accepted  ;  he  wondered  at  himself)  ai 
was  for  a  long  while  unwilhng  to  face  the  little  party  whi( 
had  been  invited  at  his  own  desire  ;  his  lielter  mind  Bib 
prevailed ;  and  the  shyest  persons  are  perhaps  the  aa 
unreserved  when  they  meet  with  those  with  whom  tbe 
feel  themselves  in  sympathy.  "Having  forced  himsd^ 
says  Hayley,  "  to  engage  in  conversation  with  Lady  Austa 
he  was  so  reanimated  by  her  colloquial  talents,  thit  b 
attended  the  ladies  on  their  return  to  Clifton,  and  from  th 
time  continued  to  cultivate  the  regard  of  his  new  aequ»i"l 
ance  with  such  assiduous  attention,  that  she  soon  rccBR 
from  him  the  familiar  and  endearing  title  of  Sister  Ana." 
This  was  shortly  after  Mr.  Newton's  first  visit  to  01m 
since  his  removal  Irom  that  cure — a  visit  which  Cowperta 
greatly  enjoyed  during  its  continuance,  but  which,  like  ' 
such  visits,  left  an  aching  in  his  heart.  "  .My  sensations 
your  deiiarture,"  he  says  to  hiin,^'  ■'  were  far  from  pleasft 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  suffered   more   upon   the  occasion  0 
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id  keeps  up  a  conversation  without  seeming 
To  Mr.  Unwin  lie  says/^  '^  She  is  a  nwst 
n,  and  has  fallen  in  love  with  your  mother 
ich,  that  I  do  not  know  but  she  may  settle 
iterday  sennight  we  all  dined  together  in 
I  most  delightful  retirement,  belonging  to 
rton  of  Weston.  Lady  Austen's  lackey, 
'aits  on  me  in  the  garden,  drove  a  wheel- 
atables  and  drinkables  to  the  scene  of  our 

A  board,  laid  over  the  top  of  the  wheel- 
js  for  a  table ;  our  dining-room  was  a  root- 
ith  moss  and  ivy.  At  six  o'clock,  the 
lad  dined  under  the  great  ekn  upon  the 
tie  distance,  boiled  the  kettle,  and  the  said 
ved  us  for  a  tea-table.  We  then  took  a 
ildemess,  about  half  a  mile  off,  and  were  at 
ittle  after  eight,  having  spent  the  day  tch- 
1  till  evenin<r,  without  one  cross  occurrence, 
ariness  of  each  other — a  happiness  few 
re  can  boast  of." 
Mig  before  an  arrangement  grew  out  of  this 

which  was  thus  communicated  to  Mr. 
[ere  is  a  new  scene  opening,  which,  whether 
it  promises  or  not,  will  add  fresh  plumes  to 
3 ;  at  least  while  it  continues  to  be  a  subject 
(1.  If  the  project  take  effect,  a  thousand 
end  the  cimnge  it  will  make  in  our  situation 
ot,  it  will  serve,  liowevcr,  to  speculate  and 
and  steal  away  many  hours,  by  engaging 
jfore  it  be  entirely  dropped.  I-«ady  Austen, 
retirement,  especially  of  a  retirement  near 
Imirer  of  Mr.  Scott  as  a  preacher,  and  of 
le  servants  now  in  liie  greenhouse,  as  the 
creatures  in  the  world,  is  at  present  deter- 
lere.  That  part  of  our  great  building  which 
;upied  by  Dick  Coleman,  his  wife,  child,  and 
;,  is  the  corner  of  the  world  she  clKX)ses, 
,  as  the  j)lacc  of  her  future  residence.  Next 
)nth  she  begins  to  repair  and  beautify,  and 

^  July  23. 
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the  following  winter  (l)y  wtiicli  lime  die  lease  of  lier  hcM 
in  town  will  determine)  slie  intends  to  take  possession, 
am  highly  pleased  wilh  the  plan,  upon  Mrs.  Unwiii'a 
count,  who,  since  Mrs.  Newton's  departure,  is  dcslitulc? 
all  female  connection,  and  has  not,  in  any  emergency 
.  woman  to  speak  to.  Mrs.  Scott  is  indeed  in  the  oeiahbo 
hood,  and  an  excellent  person,  but  always  engaged  byi 
dose  attention  to  her  family,  and  no  more  tlian  ourselves  i 
lover  of  visitinj;.  But  these  things  are  all  at  present  in  th* 
clouds.  Two  years  must  intervene,  —  and  in  two  ycui 
not  only  this  project,  but  all  the  projects  in  Europe,  majta 
disconcerted."  ■" 

Cowper's  spirits  received  a  wholesome  impulse  when  ito 
solitude,  or  ratlier  (as  he  termed  it)  tlie  duality  of  ibM 
condition  at  OIney  seemed  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  He 
said  to. Mr.  Unwin  thai  it  had  in  his  eyes  "  strong  marks  "' 
providential  interposition.  A  female  friend,  and  one  wb 
bids  fair  to  prove  herself  worthy  of  the  appellation,  com' 
recommended  by  a  variety  of  considerations  to  such  a  pla' 
as  OIney.  Since  Mr.  Newton  went,  and  (ill  thblady  car» 
tlicrc  was  not  in  the  kingdom  a  retirement  more  aleolut^ 
sarii  liiim  Pol's.     We  did  not  want  camnany.hut  wlier» 
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lerprise/'  said  he  to  his  friend,  "  which  you  may  engage  in 

ibilh  the  more  alacrity,  because,  as  she  loves  any  thing  that 

basany  connection  with  your  mother,  she  is  sure  to  feel  a 

sufficient  partiality  for  her  son.     She  .has  many  features  in 

ber  character  whicli  you  will  admire  :  hut  one  in  particular, 

ooacccMmt  of  the  rarity  of  it,  will  engage  your  attention 

iDd  esteem.     She  has  a  degree  of  gratitude  in  her  com|>o- 

ation,  so  quick  a  sense  of  obligation  as  is  hardly  to  be 

fcund  in  any  rank  of  life  ;  and,  if  report  says  true,  is  scarce 

indeed  in  the  suj)erior.     Discover  but  a  wish  to  please  her, 

ttdshe  never  forgets  it;  not  only   thanks  you,  but  the 

tars  will  start  into  her  eyes  at  the  recollection  of  the  smallest 

•errice.    With  these  fine  feelings,  she  has  the  most,  and 

the  most  harmless,  vivacity  you  can   imagine.     In  short, 

iheis — what  you  will  find  her  to  be  upon  half  an  hour's 

woversation  with  her."  ^ 

Cowpcr  addressed  a  poetical  episde  to  her  in  TiOndon,  in 
4e  manner  of  his  old  associate,  poor  Lloyd. 

Dr.AR  Anna,  between  friend  and  friend, 
Prose  answers  ever}'  common  end  ; 
S»*r\e.s  in  a  plain  and  homely  way, 
T  exprt.'ss  th'  occurrence  of  the  day  ; 
Our  health,  the  weatlier,  and  tlie  news : 
What  walks  wc  tiike,  what  books  wo  choose ; 
And  all  tJie  float injr  thoujrhts  we  find 
Upon  tiic  surface  of  the  mind. 

lint  wlien  a  poot  takes  the  pen, 
Far  more  alive  than  other  men, 
He  f«fels  a  ♦rentle  tinirlinir  come 
Down  to  his  fin«rer  *"  and  his  thmnb, 
Derived  fmm  niture's  n')l)lost  pnrt, 
The  centre  ni'  a  iflowimr  •**  lu-nrt. : 
And  thi«<  is  uint  th*»  'W)rld,  who  knows 
No  fliirhts  al)(»ve  th'^  pitch  of  jirose, 
His  m'»re  sublime  va-^aries  sliirl»tin£r, 
Denominates  nn  itch  for  writing. 


**  ^Pt.  20. 


J.  *'niip«  CowjM'r  nMn«'rnb<*r«*d  .Inhu  niinyjin's  line*,  in  whic 
*^^  Unki'T  dfjjcribcs  thr  oriirin  of  liis  rilL'riiu's  Progress  : — 

It  fimi-  fp»ni  mine  nwn  lu:irl.  «(<  to  my  liiMil, 
Ami  tin  tii  v  iiiti*  my  lin^fT-  trii  kl<'«l ; 
ThtncR  to  my  }h-ii,  truui  uliciirt'  inuiiudiately 
On  pater  1  did  dribble  it  dtiniily. 


ich  tliat 
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No  wonder  1,  who  scribble  Ajmo 

To  catch  the  triders  of  the  .time, 

And  tell  them  truths  divine  tai  clear. 

Which,  couched  in  prose,  tliey  will  not  hcai, 

Who  labor  hurd  to  ulhire  and  dra.w 

The  loilcrera  I  never  aaw,  — 

Should  feel  tlmt  itching,  and  that  tingling, 

With  all  my  purpose  intcrmitigliiig, 

When  called  t'  address  myself  to  yon. 

Mysterious  are  Ilia  waya,  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour, 
When  minds,  that  never  met  before, 
Shull  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more : 
It  is  til'  allotment  of  the  skies, 
TJio  hand  of  tlie  supremely  Wise, 
That  (Tuides  and  ^vems  our  aflectioD3, 
And  plans  and  orders  our  connections ; 
Directs  us  in  our  dlstajit  road,       , 
And  marks  the  bounda  of  our  abode. 
Thud  we  were  settled  when  you  found  us. 
Peasants  and  children  all  around  us. 
Not  dreaming  of  so  dear  a  friend 
Deep  ill  the  abyss  of  Silver-End.  •' 
Thus  Martha — e'en  acuinst  her  will  — 
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And  ipreadsy  at  lensth,  before  the  aao\ 
A  beautiful  and  pcifect  wl^olc, 
Which  busy  man^s  inventive  brain 
Toils  to  anticipate  in  vain. 

Sav,  Anna,  had  you  never  known 
The  beauties  of  a  rose  full  blown, 
Could  you,  though  luminous  your  eye, 
By  looking  on  tne  bud,  descry, 
Or  guess,  with  a  prophetic  power. 
The  future  splendor  of  the  flower  ? 
Juiit  so,  the  Omnipotent,  who  turns 
The  system  of  a  world's  concerns, 
("rom  mere  minutin;  can  educe 
Events  of  most  important  use. 
And  bid  a  dawning  sky  display 
The  blaze  of  a  meridian  day. 
The  works  of  man  tend,  one  and  all, 
As  needs  tliev  must,  fn)m  great  to  smaL ; 
And  vanity  absorbs  at  lenAh 
The  monuments  of  human  strength. 
But  who  can  tell  how  vast  tlie  plan 
Which  this  day's  incident  began  ? 
T(X)  small,  perhiips,  the  slight  occasion 
For  our  dini-siirhtecl  observation  ; 
It  pisst'd  uniioticpcl,  as  tlie  binl 
That  cltMvcs  the  yiehiiiii^  air  unlicard  ,• 
And  vol  may  prove,  when  understood, 
A  harbinger  of  endless  good. 

Not  that  1  doom,  or  moan  to  call, 
Fri(»ndsliip,  a  blessing  che:ip,  or  small ; 
Rill  in»Toly  to  remark,  tii.it  ours, 
Ijiko  somtj  of  nature's  sweetest  flowers. 
Rose  from  a  seed  of  tiny  size, 
Thiit  set?me<l  to  promise  no  such  prize : 
A  transient  visit  intenening, 
Anil  m-iile  almost  without  a  meaning, 
(11  mllv  the  etfect  of  inclinution. 
Much  less  of  plensing  exi)e<*t:ilion,) 
Projlucefl  a  trifuulship,  then  he^run, 
Th  it  has  eementtMl  us  in  one; 
An«l  [)!:u»'il  It  in  our  j>t»wer  to  prove, 
By  h»n,»'  fnh'lity  an*!  love, 
Thil  S4»loiuon  hiH  wisely  s[)oken  — 
*•  A  threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broker.." 

1  this  inlcn^sting  j>oom,''  says  Ilayloy,  "the  author 
5es  a  lively  and  (iuvout  presage  of  the  superior  pro- 
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duciioiis  that  were  to  arise,  in  the  process  of  lime,  fna 
fnen(lslij|).  so  unexpected  and  so  pleasing;  but  be  does 
SPein  to  linvo  l)c<!n  aware,  in  the  sliglitrst  degree,  of  tli  ■ 
idem  danirersiliat  must  naturally  attend  an  intimacy  so 
close,  yet  perfectly  innocent,  between  a  poet  and  two  \a.i 
who,  witli  very  dilFi^rent  mental  |Kjwers,  had  each  rcasoi 
flatter  horsclf  tliat  she  could  agreeably  promote  the  sludi 
and  animate  llic  fancy  of  tliis  fascinating  bard." 

Considering  the  good  sense  and  the  principles  of  all  fj 
lies,  anil,  morraver,  the  age  of  two  of  them,  (Cowper  bai 
then  Eifty,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  seven  yeai-s  older,)  (he  dang 
will  not  be  deemed  so  evident  as  Hayley  considered  n 
have  been,  —  after  the  event.  Every  circumstance  isinU 
osting  in  the  story  of  a  friendship  which  produced  suchc* 
sequences  in  our  literature ;  for  if  Cowper  had  never  knff 
Lady  Austen,  it  may  well  bo  doubted  whether  he  vo 
ever  have  attained  that  popularity  and  that  fame  which 
will  liold  as  long  as  Envlisii  shall  continue  lo  be  tlie  1 
guage  of  a  civilized  people.  The  friendship  which  ptoin 
so  fairly  had  nearly  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 

A  few  weeks  after  thcdaleof  his  poetical  cplsile  toL 
Austen,  Cowper  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Vnwln:''  '"  I  lia* 
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is  Dot  agree  with  your  mother,  proposed  a  correspondence 
:h  ine.  This  sort  of  intercourse  had  not  been  long  raain- 
ned,  before  I  discovered,  by  some  slight  intimation  of  it, 
It  she  had  conceived  displeasure  at  something  I  had 
iaen,  though  I  cannot  now  recollect  it.  Conscious  of 
He  but  the  most  upright  and  inoffensive  intentions,  I  yet 
obnized  for  the  passage  in  question,  and  tlie  flaw  was 
lied  again.  Our  correspondence,  after  this,  proceeded 
xxxhly  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  at  length,  having  had 
petted  occasion  to  observe  that  she  expressed  a  sort  of 
auntie  idea  of  our  merits,  and  built  such  expectations  of 
liciij  u[N>n  our  friendship,  as  we  were  sure  that  nothing 
MBU  could  possibly  answer,  I  wrote  to  remind  her  tliat 
e  were  mortal,  to  recommend  it  to  her  not  to  think  more 
gUy  of  us  than  the  subject  would  warrant ;  and  intima- 
%  that  when  we  embellish  a  creature  with  colors  taken 
xn  our  own  fancy,  and,  so  adorned,  admire  and  praise  it 
■yond  its  real  nierits,  we  make  it  an  idol,  and  have  nolh- 
1 10  expect  in  tlie  end  but  that  it  will  deceive  our  hopes, 
d  that  we  shall  derive  nothing  from  it  but  a  painful  con- 
ation of  our  error.  Your  mother  heard  me  read  tlie  letter ; 
e  read  it  herself,  and  honored  it  with  her  warm  approba- 
11.  But  it  gave  mortal  offence.  It  received,  indeed,  an 
swcr,  but  such  a  one  as  I  could  by  no  means  reply  to ; 
d  tlius  ended  (for  it  is  imiKJSsible  it  should  ever  be  re- 
wed)  a  friendship  that  bade  fair  to  be  lasting,  —  being 
"Died  with  a  woman  wiiose  secminj^  stability  of  temper, 
lose  kiiowledire  of  the  world,  and  great  experience  of  its 
iy,  but  al)ove  all,  whose  sense  of  religion  and  seriousness 
mindj  (for  witli  all  that  gaycty  she  is  a  great  thinker,) 
luced  us  both,  in  spite  of  that  cautious  reserve  liiat  marks 
t  diaraner,  to  tnist  her,  to  love  and  vakie  her,  and  to 
•en  our  hearts  for  her  reception.  It  may  be  nccej?sary  to 
d,  lijat  by  her  own  desire  I  wrote  to  her  under  the 
wmcd  relation  of  a  brother,  and  she  to  nie  as  a  sister  — 
■/iiffitw  in  auras,  —  We  have  retrovered  from  the  concern 
e  sulTored  on  account  of  tiie  fracas  above  mentioned, 
^?li  for  some  days  it  marlo  us  unhappy.  Not  knowing 
>'  lliat  she  might  jKJsi^ibly  become  sensible  in  a  few  days 
^^  she  had  acted  hastily  and  unreasonably,  and  renew  the 
VOL.  I.  "20 
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correspondence  herself,  I  could  not  in  justice  apprise 
of  this  quarrel  sooner ;  but  some  weeks  liavmg  passed  » ith 
any  pro]K>$als  of  accoininodation,  I  am  now  persuaded  'J 
none  are  intended,  and  in  justice  in  you,  am  obliged 
caution  you  nguinst  a  rupetiiion  of  your  visit. " 

Cowper,  however,  soon  hod  to  communicate  that  li 
hdvnnces  of  u  hich  he  despaired  had  been  made.  "  Having,' 
he  sap,  "  unfolded  to  you  an  account  of  the/mco»  hewea 
us  and  Lady  Austen,  it  is  necessary  that  ymi  should  i" 
made  ai'(]uninted  with  every  event  thai  beara  any  relntin 
to  that  inciilent.  The  day  belbre  yesterday  she  sent  u>  b] 
her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Jones,  three  pair  of  worked  riSa 
with  advice  thai  I  should  socni  receive  a  fourth.  I  knew  tbej 
wore  begun  lieforc  we  quarrelled.  I  begged  Mr.  Jones* 
ti'U  her,  when  he  wrote  next,  how  much  1  thought  luj'sd' 
obliged ;  and  <;ave  hiin  lo  uudeistand  that  I  should  m>k 
her  a  very  inadequate,  lliough  the  only  return  in  my  poW 
by  InyJn::  my  voUnne  at  her  feet:  this  likewise  slio  !>■ 
previous  reason  given  her  to  expect.  Thus  stands  ^ 
alTair  at  present.  Whether  any  thing  in  the  shape  ot 
reconciliation  is  to  take  place  hercafler,  I  know  not ;  ' 
'     '   e  i'rceiloni  of  JiileiroJ'' 
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^  none  but  to  people  like  themselves?  This  would  be 
fclly  wjiich  nothini;  but  necessity  could  excuse,  and  in  our 
case  no  such  necessity  can  possibly  obtain.  We  will  not 
go  into  tiic  world  ;  and  if  the  world  would  come  to  us,  we 
niusi  :;ive  it  the  French  answer — Monsieur  et  Madame  nc 
mtfos  risibks"^ 

But  it  dci)cnded  ui)on  the  lady  whether  or  not  this  inter- 
course sliould  be  renewed ;   and  this  was   felt  at  Olney. 
"W'eare  far,"  says  Cowper,  "  from  wishing  a  renewal  of 
the  connection  we  have  lately  talked  about.    We,  did,  indeed, 
find  it  in  a  certain  way  an  agreeable  one,  while  that  lady  con- 
tloued  in  the  country  ;  yet  not  altogether  compatible  wit!) 
«lr  liirorite  plan  —  with  that  silent  retirement  in  which  we 
tve  spent  so  many  years,  and  in  which  we  wish  to  spend 
*!»at  are  yet  Ijeforc  us.     She  is  exceedingly  sensible,  has 
gneat  (]uickncss  of  parts,  and  an  uncommon  fluency  of  ex- 
pression ;  but  her  vivacity  was  sometimes  too  much  for  us ; 
tJccj^bnally,  |KTiiap«5,  it  might  refresh  and  revive  us,  but  it 
niorv  frc(|uenlly  exhausted  us,  ncilhor  your  mother  nor   I 
l^ng  in  that  respect  at  all  a  match  for  her.     But  after  all, 
•t  docs  not  entirely  depend  u|>on  us  whether  our  former  in- 
liinacv  shall  lake  place  a«;ain  or  not ;  or  rather,  whether  we 
fnall  attempt  to  cultivate  it,  or  give  it  over,  as  we  are  most 
'ndined  to  do,  in  despair.     1  suspect  a  little,  by  her  send- 
**>!;  the  niflles,  and  by  the  terms  in  which  she  s|K)ke  of  us 
*o  you.ihat  «ome overtures  on  her  part  are  to  be  looked  for. 
Sljould  this  happen,  however  we  may  wish  to  be  rcserviMl, 
^cinusi  not  he  rude  ;  but  I  can  answer  for  us  both,  that  w(? 
*Kall  enter  into  the  coniK*ction  ajiain  with  ''real  rcluctanrr,  not 
■^pinir  for  any  better  fruit  of  it  tlian  it  has  already  pnxluced. 
'^yoti  thought  she  It'll  short  of  the  description  I  nave  of  lier.  I 
?^ ill  think,  however,  that  it  was  not  a  partial  one,  and   that 
•*   'lid  not  make  to«)  favorable  a  reprcsmtation  of  her  eliar- 
^'M.-r.     Vou  miint  have  seen  htT  to  di^advantaire:   a  cihi- 
^c^'tou-iirs^  of  a  (|Marrcl   so   reeent,  and   inwhirh  ^^he  had 
^"Xjin's^.d  hcrst'lf  with  a  warmth  that  she  knew  nuKt  have 
^  tfniilcfl  and  >lux-kr'ii  us  both,  must  unavoidably  liavr  pro- 
^^•(m|  \u  vAcci  iipoii   luT  l)('havior,  wliicli,  thon::h  it  could 
Ooi  be  awkward,  must  have  been  in  some  degixie  unnatural ; 

*■'  Fi'bniaf  y  *^«l. 
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licr  ntlcntlon  being  necessarily  pretty  oiiich  engrossed    Iirt 
recollL'ction  of  what  bad  passed  between  us,     1  »ou/(/i|- 
no  iiiean^  have  linzardcd  you  imo  her  company,  if  1  hsu]  wr 
been  sure  ihat  she  would  treat  you  with   ]x>liteDCS5,  and      : 
ahiioi'l  persuatled  thai  slio  n-ould  soon  see  the  unreasouible-      \ 
■less  of  her  conduct,  utid  inalce  a  suitable  a|K>Io^'y."  ^'  ' 

Tlie  reconciliation,  as  ini^ht  now  he  expected,'^  esalj  ^ 
took  [)lace,  and  the  pavtius  were  soon  as  bappy  in  wdi 
otiier's  sociciy  as  before.  Lady  Austen's  fashionable  (n<vi& 
occasioned  no  embiirrassineni ;  they  seemed  to  have  pivrerceu 
Roiiic  more  fashionable  placo  for  suiuniering  in,  for  ihrj'  an 
nut  again  snokeo  of.  The  plan  of  fitting  up  that  wing  of 
ibc  house  wliicli  was  held  in  joint  occupance  by  Dick  Cole- 
man and  [he  rats  was  found  iinpracilcable ;  but  an  amogc 

"  March  7, 1782. 

"  To  tills  0001131011  the  exlract  miiiit  be  rerprred,  which  HiyU j  t" 
priiitt-d  IVum  an  undated  Icttci  to  Mr.  Unvrin,  whrrein  Cowpct  "■?< 
"  Wi!  are  rcuimcibd.  Slie  ^Lady  AubIrd)  seixcd  the  firat  opporUtfl'J 
to  eiuhroor  ytiur  luollicr  with  itani  of  tiic  teiidcrcit  nHVctioo.  ^'' 
ven-  all  a  little  awkward  at  lirit,  but  now  are  ai  caay  as  erri."  l*j|' 
'  before  he  introduces  the  ptiHage,  "  In  the  *^t 
have  endeavoted  to  recDllecl,  on  evctT  <'"''  ,  j. 
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ment  was  made  at  the  vicarage,  and  preparations  were  made 
far  lier  cnteriug  upon  this  abode  in  the  autumn. 

Uunni;  the  short  interruption  of  their  friendsliip,  Cowper 
bppily  had  his  mind  much  occupied  with  tlie  business  of 
the  press.  The  task  of  correcting  he  was  never  weary  of, 
hemg  of  opinion  ''  tliat  the  secret  of  ahnost  all  good  writing, 
especially  in  verse,  is  to  touch  and  retouch ;  though  some 
viiters  boast  of  neghgence,  and  others  would  be  ashamed 
to  sllo^v  their  foul  copies."  ^  "A  lapidary,"  he  says,  "  I 
suppose,  accounts  it  a  laborious  part  of  his  business  to  rub 
away  the  roughness  of  the  stone  ;  but  it  is  my  amusement ; 
aod  if,  after  all  the  polishing  I  can  give  it,  it  discovers  some 
liuie  lustre,  I  think  myself  well  rewarded  for  my  pains."  ^ 
«  vas  only  u\Ym  his  }X)ems  that  Cowper  bestowed  tliis 
wbor.  His  Icitors  were  written  as  easily  as  they  appear  to 
lote  been  ;  they  would  not  otherwise  have  been  inimitable. 
't  is  certain  that  he  made  no  *^  foul  copies  "  of  them  ;  they 
^  in  a  clear,  beautiful,  running  hand,  and  it  Is  rarely  that 
^  ensure  occurs  in  them,  or  the  slightest  alteration  of 
pbnse. 

Mr.  Newton  suggested  that  a  copy  of  the  Torthcoming 

^ume  should   be  sent  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Cowper  per- 

*cily  acquiesced  in  the  propriety,  "  though  I  well  know," 

^A  he, ''  that  one  of  his  pointed  sarcasms,  if  he  should 

'^^ppen  to  be  displeased,  would  soon  find  its  way  int(j  all 

'^n|iani<'s,  and  s|K)il  the  sale.     Whatever  faults  I  may  be 

^har;^eable  with  as  a  poet,  I  cannot  arrusc  myself  of  n»»L;li- 

*^<>nce.     I  never  sniFer  a  line  to  pass  till   I  have  made  it  as 

^^'^kI  as  I  can ;  and  tliouu'h  njy  doctrines  may  olieiul  this  king 

^r  vrilits,  he  will  not,  I  Hatter  myself,  be  disiriisled  bv  slov- 

^nlv  inaccuracy,  either  in  the  numbers,  rhymes,  or  lanmiagc. 

*-^H  tiie  re<t  take  its  chance.     It  is   possible   he  may  be 

t*»»--a«oij;  and  if  he  should.  I  shall  have  enizaLied  on  my  side 

*^r^oofthe  1h;sI  trumpc:ei"s  in  the  kiiiLrdoin.     Let   liini  only 

^T*eik  a*  favorably  of  me  as  he  has  spoken  of  Sir   J^ichard 

**' v.'fcinore.  {who,  though    he  shin(?s   in   hi^   poem  called 

^  rraiion.  lias  written   more   ab^iiinlities   in    verse  ihan  any 

writer  of  our  countr}',)  and  my  success  will  be  secured."" 

**  T'>  Mr.  Unwin,  July  'i,  ITrO.      **  Aug.  0, 17=0.      »  Sept.  J3, 1781 
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"  I  tliink  it  would  be  well  to  send  it  in  our  joii 
accompanied  with  a  liaDdsome  card,  such  a  one  a! 
know  how  to  fabricate,  and  sucli  as  may  prcdispo 
a  fikvorablc  perusal  of  the  book,  by  coaxing  htm  in 
teiii|Kr;  for  he  is  a  great  bear,  with  all  bis  lea 
pciielralion."** 

Mr.  Newton,  bowever,  changed  his  mind  i 
jioint,  and  Cowper,  who,  like  all  good-natured 
easily  persuaded  in  trifles,  agreed  with  htm  a, 
seemed  (o  feel  that  there  would  be  an  unfitness  in 
to  wish  the  critical  opinion  of  one  whose  taste  wa 
iiii)>ortant  points  opposed  to  his  own.  "  He  Gu 
Siiys  Cowper,  "  too  often  like  a  man  that,  having 
very  industriously,  is  at  last  obliged  lo  stick  it  ( 
jx)int,  and  look  at  it  through  a  microscope."  Hf 
pleased  with  a  proposal  that  Air.  Newton's  nan 
appear  in  the  title-page  as  editor,  saying,  "  I  do 
under  how  many  names  you  appear  in  a  book  ibai 
author."  A  friend,  however,  of  Mr.  Newton  was 
ion  that  hc^liad  already  taken  too  much  part  in  it 


^iiii  <oiwi  iiilbnnation  on  llic  subject.  If,  therefore,  your 
prtCure  tiiuis  no  readers,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is 
oecuisc  the  book  itself  is  accounted  not  wortli  their  notice. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  I  have  played 
tk antic  myself  for^heir  diversion  ;  and  that,  in  a  state  of 
dejectioD  suck  as  they  are  absolute  strangers  to,  I  have 
aometimes  put  on  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  to 
which  I  myself  am  in  reality  a  stranger,  for  the  sake  of 
vioDing  dieir  attention  to  more  useful  matter.  I  cannot 
endure  the  thought  for  a  moment,  tiiat  you  should  descend 
to  my  level  on  the  occasion,  and  court  their  favor  in  a  style 
not  more  unsuitable  to  your  function,  than  to  the  constant 
ud  consistent  strain  of  your  whole  character  and  conduct. 
Ko^let  the  preface  stand.  1  cannot  mend  it.  I  could 
•nly  make  a  jest  of  it,  but  it  is  better  as  it  is."  " 

Wlicn  the  preface  was  printed,  the  publisiier,  who  knew 

3Ir.  Xev^'ton  well  and  esteemed  him  highly,  but  was  likely 

to  consult  with  persons  of  a  widely  different  school,  took 

ii^t  at  it,  and  wrote  to  Cowpcr,  expressing  his  anxious 

*Bh  that  it  mii^ht  be  cancelled.     He  said  that  though  it 

^Id  serve  to  recommend  the  volume  to  the  religious,  it 

*ould  disgust  the  profane ;  that  in  reality  there  was  no  need 

*^a  preface  at  all ;  and  that  if  Cowper  would  consent  to 

">ve  it  withdrawn,  he  would   undertake  to  mana!;e  that 

'^iter  with  the  writer.     Cowper,  as  he  had  found  Jolmson 

"*  very  judicious  man  on  other  (x*casion>,"  was  willing  that 

*'^  should  dotrnnine  for  him  u|x>n  this,  thiiikiiiii:  il  hc-^t  to 

*«'i<ie  hy  the  jud^nneiit  of  one  **  who  by  his  occupation  was 

"^indtonncU-rsland  what  would  promote  the  sale  of  a  book, 

^^  what  would  hinder  it.'*     •*  What  course  ho  dctcnninos 

^'I'on.''  said  he  to  ^Ir.  iScwton,  "  I  do  not  know,  nor  am  I 

J*  iiii  anxious  about  it.     It  is  iniposMl)le  for  mc,  how  ivcr.  to 

*^  so  in<en<ihle  of  your  kindness  in  writinii  the  ppfacc,  as 

^otiolxj  desiiiMi?  of  di'fvinir  all  contiiii;iMicit?s,  rather  lliari 

^U.'rtain  a  \vi"*h  to  sup|)ivss  it.      It  will  do  nio  honor  in  the 

**"<-^  of  liio-e  who^c  «xo()(l  opinion  is  indciul  an  honor,  and 

"  rtlmrts  me  in  the  estimation  of  othci-s,  1  cannot  help  il ; 

"*<^tiuh  is  neither  yours  nor  mine  ;  but  thoii"s.     If  a  min- 

"  To  Mr.  Newton,  Oct.  i^J.  17rl. 
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ister's  h  a  more  splendid  character  than  a  poet's,  (and 
iliiiik  nobody  tiiat  understands  their  value  can  liesitaie 
deciding;  tluii  (juosiion.)  then  undouljtcdly  ilie  advanta«ec 
liavin;;  our  iinincs  united  in  the  same  volume  is  all  on  at 
slde."^^ 

Mr.  Newton  of  course  consented  to  the  withdrawal,  am 
accordingly  it  was  withdrawn,  "  not  for  containing  any  thioj 
olTcnsiivIy  peculiar,  hut  as  being  tlioughc  loo  piouifcri 
world  that  jrrow  more  fuotish  and  more  careless,  as  it  ne* 
older."  Yet  Johnson  mighthavcconsidered  thai  Mr.  An- 
ion's rucoinincndation  would  hespeak  for  tlie  volume  a  good 
rcce|Hion  ainoii^'  what  is  called  tlie  rclii^ious  puhlic,  and  tbK 
aiiioii^'  ihc  profane,  none  who  could  relish  the  poenisvouU 
bo  delcn'cd  by  the  prcltice  from  reading  ihcni;  thai  if  ibt 
account  tthich  it  gave  of  the  autlior  sliould  fiiil  to  a«)kn 
old  feeling  in  tlic  literaiy  circle  wherein  he  liad  fom>eH/ 
moved,  it  would  be  read  with  interest  by  many  to  niw 
his  name  w  as  unknown ;  that  a  favorable  curiosity  ini;!lit 
be  exciii^d  liy  it  in  those  who  had  hearts  to  feci ;  and  Oat 
such  an  inti-oduction  was  itself  a  novelty  which  was  fiWf 
to  attract  attention. 
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length  vouchsafe  him  a  happy  deliverance,  never  forsook 
!•  T)ie  desirable  crisis,  I  tmst,  is  now  nesirly  approach- 
;;  the  dawn,  the  presage  of  returning  day,  is  already 
nVed." 

*'Your  sentiments  with  respect  to  me,"  said  Cowper, 
m  exactly  Mrs.  Unwin's.  She,  like  you,  is  perfectly 
wt  of  my  deliverance,  and  often  tells  me  so.  I  make  but 
w  answer,  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  That  answer  gives 
ier  DO  pleasure,  and  would  give  you  as  little ;  tiiereforc,  at 
)m  time,  I  suppress  it.  It  is  better  on  every  account,  that 
In  who  interest  themselves  so  deeply  in  tliat  event,  should 
neve  the  certainty  of  it,  than  that  tliey  sIuMild  not.  It  is 
icomibrt  to  thtm  at  least,  if  it  is  none  to  me ;  and  as  I 
mU  not  if  I  would,  so  neither  would  I  if  I  could  deprive 
hnof  it.*'^  Gloomy  as  this  language  is,  a  blacker  mel- 
ttcholy  sometimes  was  manifested  in  his  letters, — as  when 
k  aid  to  Mr.  Newton,  "  I  would,  no  more  than  you,  wish 
toGve  such  a  life  over  again,  but  for  one  reason :  —  he  that 
iicuried  to  execution,  thoudi  throutrh  the  roughest  road, 
TOi  be  arrives  at  tlie  destined  sj)ot,  would  be  glad,  not- 
withstanding the  many  jolts  he  met  with,  to  repeat  his 
JWmcy/'  -  Again,  "  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
you  say,  when  you  complain  of  that  cmwd  of  trifling 
^^iils  that  pesters  you  without  ceasing ;  but  then  you 
?l»'ays  have  a  serious  thought  standing  at  the  door  of  your 
^w^nalion,  like  a  justice  of  peace  with  the  riot  act  in  his 
*ad.  ready  to  read  it  and  disperse  the  mob.  Here  lies  the 
•Mtrcnce  between  voti  and  me.  Mv  thoui;hls  are  clad  in 
■Sober  livery,  for  the  most  part  as  grave  as  that  of  a  bishop's 
'^nt's ;  tliey  turn,  too,  upon  spiritual  subjects ;  but  the 
•Ifcst  fellow,  and  the  loudest  amongst  them  all,  is  lie  who 
*  continually  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Actum  est  de  tc ; 
^iiti!  You  wish  for  more  attention,  I  for  less.  Dissi- 
••Jion  itself  would  l>e  welcome  to  me,  so  it  were  not  a 
'**»»  one ;  but  however  earnestly  invited,  it  is  coy,  and 
^*«|Mat  a  distance."^ 

To  rea^^on  with  Cow|>er  upon  his  own  state  of  mind,  per- 
■^y  reasonable  as  he  was  upon  all  other  suhjects,  was  too 

*  Dw.  a ,  1780.  •  Feb.  13, 1781.  »  Aug.  21 ,  1781 . 
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evidenlly  hopeless.  Mr.  Newton  thought  it  miglit 
some  avail  if  he  could  induce  him  to  conteniplaie 
thing  reseinbhng  it  in  another  person ;  and  with  ihU 
he  called  his  attention  to  the  remarkable  case  of  i 
Browne.  Tliis  person,  who  was  bom  about  the  year 
at  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somersetsliire,  and  in  1716  liad 
chosen  minister  of  the  Dissenters'  Aleeting  in  the  Old 
ry,  ("  one  of  the  most  respectable  among  tlie  Dtssentt 
lost,  in  the  year  1723,  his  wife  and  only  son,  and  fel 
a  deep  melancholy,  which  ended  in  a  settled  petsu 
tliat  "  lie  had  fallen  under  .the  sensible  displeasure  of 
who  liad  caused  his  rational  soul  gradually  to  perish 
left  him  only  an  animal  life,  in  common  with  bmte 
that,  though  he  retained  the  faculty  of  speaking  in  i 
ner  that  appeared  rational  to  others,  lie  had  all  tlie ' 
no  more  notion  of  what  he  said  than  a  parrot, — bein 
terly  divested  of  consciousness.  It  was  therefore,"  be 
"  profane  for  him  to  pray,  and  incongruous  to  be  presf 
the  prayers  of  othere."  Resigning  liis  ministry  unde 
delusion,  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  and  there  ar 
himself  with  translating  portions  of  the  Greek  and 
poets  into  English  verse,  and  writing  little  pieces  fo 
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f  the  immediate  imnd  of  an  avengini;  God,  his  very  tiiink- 
ig  su!)>t:mce  has  for  more  than  seven  years  been  continu- 
i\\y  \i  astini;  away,  till  it  is  wliolly  perished  out  of  liim,  if  it 
be  not  utterly  ijone  to  nothing.  None,  no  not  the  least  re- 
membrance of  its  very  ruins  remains  ;  not  the  shadow  of  an 
idea  is  left ;  nor  any  sense  that  so  much  as  one  single  one, 
perfect  or  imperfect,  whole  or  diminished,  ever  did  appear 
to  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived  by  it. 

"Such  a  present,"  he  continued,  "from  such  a  thing, 
however  worthless  in  itself,  may  not  be  wholly  unaccepta- 
Ue to  your  majesty,  the  author  being  such  as  history  cannot 
pnllcl.  And  if  the  fact  (which  is  real,  and  no  fiction, 
wrwig  conceit)  obtain  credit,  it  must  be  recorded  as  the 
mcniorable,  and,  indeed,  astonishing  event  in  the  reign 
«f  George  II.,  that  a  tract  composed  by  such  a  thing  was 
pesented  to  the  illustrious  Caroline,  his  royal  consort,  needs 
not  be  added;  fame,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  will  tell  that 
^Ttb  pleasure  to  all  succeeding  times. —  Such  a  case  \\ill 
ttrtaiiilv  strike  vour  maiestv  with  astonishment,  and  ninv 
pw  dial  commiseration  in  your  royal  breast,  which  he  has 
w^'ain  endeavored  to  excite  in  those  of  his  friend*^,  who,  by 
^wiijoit  unreasonable  and  ill-founded  conceit  in  tiie  world, 
*^veiiiiai;ined  that  a  thinking  being  could,  for  seven  yeai*s 
^;:eilier,  live  a  stranixer  to  its  own  powers,  exercises,  o|)eia- 
^>s  anil  state  ;  and  to  what  the  great  God  has  been  doing 
•«  it.  anil  to  it." 

Tlic  ubiLfl  of  the  Dedication  was  to  re(|nest  the  (jueen's 

P'^yers  in  her  '-most  rrtired  address  to  the  Kin^,'  of  kiuLi^, 

"^l  the  reign  of  her  beloved  consort  niis^ht  be  renownt'd 

'^  nil  iio-ieritv  bv  the  recoverv  of  a  soul  in  the  utmost  luin, 

^'^n  FLMorjlion  of  one  utterly  lost  at  present  anion^^t  men  ; '' 

*n*i  to  express  a  hope  that  her  majesty  would  reeomnvMid 

''^*  ca>t  10  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  devout  who 

^**<l  tiio  honor  to  bt?  know  n  to  her  :  **  manv  ^^uch,''  he  sav*^, 

Q*^)ubtU'Ss  there  an\   thouch  courts  are  not  u^uallv   the 

'•iiccs  where  the  devout  resort,  or  where  devotion  reiirns. 

V*'<i  it   is   not   improbable   that    multitudes  of  the    pious 

"^^nii^ljom  the  land  may  take  a  ea^e  to  heart,  that  under 

*^*r  iuajtsiy's  patronage  comes  thus  recommended.     (\udd 

^^l>  a  favor  as  his  restoration  be  obtained  from  Heaven  by 
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iliG  prayers  of  ynur  majesty,  with  what  a  transport  o 
luiift  would  the  recovered  being  llirow  Iiitiiself  at  y( 
jcsty's  fc<;t,  aiitl,  adoring  tlie  divine  power  and  gmce, 
hiiiL-iuir,  madam,  your  majesty's  most  obhged  and 

His  friends  found  means  to  suppress  tliis  extrac 
epistle,  "  wisely  considering,"  says  Hawkesworlli,  ' 
boolf  to  which  it  should  be  prefixed  would  cert: 
cniideiiined  without  examination ;  for  who  wou 
required  stronger  evidence  of  its  inutility  than  I 
author  appeared  by  hts  dedication  to  be  mad?" 
however,  was  made, and  was  transmitted,  more  than 
years  afterwards,  to  Dr.  Hawkeaworth,  for  iusertioi 
Adventurer,^  "as  a  literary  curiosity,  which  was  ii 
of  being  lost  for  want  of  a  repository  wherein  it  ii 
preserved."  "Of  all  the  recorded  delusions,"  a 
Aikin,  '-  to  which  the  human  mind  is  subjected,  no 
hapK,  is  more  remarkable  than  this,  which  apparent 
not  be  put  into  a  fonri  of  words  for  descrijitioii 
demonstratively  proving  its  fallacy."  Mr.  Newta 
to  have  hoped  that  Cowper  could  not  &I1  to  peice 
niLii  that  in  detecting  a  plain  delusion  In  a  case  i 
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II  from  that  of  every  other  man,  and  tliat  induces  despair  as 
M  iiievitahic  consequence.  You  may  encounter  his  un- 
^PPy  persuasion  with  as  many  instances  as  you  jilease,  of 
pennus  who,  like  him,  having  renounced  all  liope,  were  yet 
restored ;  and  may  thence  infer  that  he,  hke  them,  shall 
neec  with  a  season  of  restoration  ;  hut  it  is  in  vain.  Eve- 
lysuc-h  individual  accounts  himself  an  exception  to  all  rules, 
ud  tlierefore  the  blessed  reverse,  that  others  have  experi- 
enced, aflbnls  no  ground  of  comfortable  expectation  to  him. 
But  you  will  say,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  as  all  your 
pedocessors  in  this  vale  of  misery  and  horror  have  found 
themselves  delightfully  disappointed  at  last,  so  will  you  : — 
Ignnt  the  reasonableness  of  it ;  it  would  be  sinful,  perhaps, 
knuse  uncharitable,  to  reason  otherwise;  but  an  argu- 
MQt,  hypothetical  in  its  nature,  however  rationally  conduct- 
d,  amy  lead  to  a  false  conclusion ;  and  in  this  instance,  so 
vill  yours.  But  I  forbear.  For  the  cause  above  men- 
tSooed,  I  will  say  no  more,  though  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  could  write  more  than  the  mail  would  carry.  I  must  deal 
%th  you  as  I  deal  with  poor  Mrs.  Unwin,  in  all  our  dis- 
putes about  it,  cutting  all  controversy  short  by  an  appeal 
to  the  event. 

W.  C. 

Simon  Browne  died  ^  under  this  delusion,  soon  after  his 
jUicalion  was  written,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age, 
0  consequence  of  diseases  brought  upon  him  by  his  seden- 
ftfy  life  and  deranged  spirits.  The  case  r^embled  Cow- 
pr^s,  in  his  refusing  to  join  in  any  act  of  worship,^  public  or 
|rii*ate,  in  his  feeling  at  first  stn)ng  temptations  to  suicide, 
ud  aftenA'ards  becoming  calm  and  comjiosed,  "evencheer- 
ii  when  not  thinking  of  his  own  condition,"  and  in  his  re- 

*I732. 

'  "  Beinf;  once  importuned  to  say  grace  at  the  table  of  a  friend,  he 

•scoied  himself  many  times;  but  the  n>quoKt  iM^inrr  ntill  repeated,  and 

tip  ennipaiiy  kept  Htanding,  he  diHCoven>ii  evidt* nt  Uikens  of  distrew  ; 

lida^r  some  irr<'i»oIute  ^*ritun'<i  aud  hoKititiou,  expreiwed  witli  great 

frrror  Ih'i*  eiiculntioii :  —  *  Mo^t  merciful  and  Almijrhty  God,  let  thy 

^ririt,  which  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  when  there  waa  no 

liiht,  defend  upon  me ;  tliat  from  this  darkness  there  may  riae  up  a 

to  praise  Tbcc  !  '  "  —  Adventurer,  No.  88. 
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taining  his  intellectual  faculties  in  fiill  vigor.  There  W' 
this  (lifllToncG,  that  Brounc,  uliile  he  fancied  himself  </•£ 
prived  of  all  menial  |K>wer,  engaged  willingly  in  woAwhw' 
re(iiiirod  close  reasoning;  and  of  this  Cowpcr  was  alhid- 
"  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  bear  nnicli  thinking.  The  mrab«9 
of  [hat  fine  net-woj-k,  the  hraln,  arc  composed  of  such  nteffi 
(^pinners'  threads  in  mc,  that  when  a  long  thonglit  6nd9  iu 
way  into  them,  it  buzzes,  and  twangs,  and  hustles  about  at 
such  a  rate  as  seems  to  tlireaton  the  w  hole  contexture." ''  A 
certain  degree  of  occupation  he  found  agreeable  and  »)u- 
taiy ;  hut  he  understood  his  own  condition  well  enough  to 
avoid  any  thing  wJiieli  reijurred  laborious  thought,  or  houU 

Siroducc  in  himself  any  strong  and  painful  emotion.  To 
kir.  New  Ion  (the  coiTOS|>ondcnt  to  whom  he  wrote  nwl 
gravely)  he  says,  "I  can  compare  this  mind  of  miDB  W 
nothing  that  resecubles  it  more  than  to  a  Inard  that  is  undn 
the  carpenter's  plane,  (I  mean,  while  I  um  writing  toytw:) 
the  sliavini^  arc  iny  uppermost  ihoitghts ;  after  a  lew  siroliO 
oflhe  tool,  it  aci]uia>s  a  new  surface :  this  again, u|x>n  a  np- 
etition  of  his  task,  he  takes  olT.  and  a  iiew'surfiec  slillsW- 
eeeds.  Whether  (he  shavings  of  the  present  day  will  1* 
■eplance,  1  Tiuow  not.     1   am  unfurliiiiaif^y 
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V)  Nd'hich  I  am  indebted  for  all  the  little  comrort  I  enjoy ; 
th'iugs  seem  to  be  as  ihey  were,  and  I  almost  forget  that 
diev  never  can  be  so  again."  ^ 

ne  believed  that  the  moon  affected  him,  and  that  there 
ns  DO  human  being  wlio  did  not  more  or  less  experience 
its  eflects.  If  slie  had  any  crab*  among  her  acquaintance, 
he  told  one  of  his  friends,  she  would,  if  she  attended  to 
theiDy  find  them  always  mucli  more  peevish  and  ill-tem- 
pered at  the  new  and  full  moon  than  at  any  other  time  ;  for 
he  was  sure  it  influenced  the  temper  as  well  as  the  brain, 
«iien  pitiier  was  at  all  disordered.  Upon  his  own  temper 
it  had  no  effect,  for  that  was  equally  sweet  at  all  times,  but 
u  had  a  very  perceptible  one  u|>on  his  spiiits  ;  during  the 
HI  moon,  he  was  observed  to  be  always  low,  and  "  quite 
difirent  to  what  he  was  at  any  other  season."  *^  It  is  pos- 
lible  tliat  he  may  have  been  thus  affected,  because  he  ex- 
jKcted  to  be  so  ;  but  the  fact  is  certain,  whether  it  be  con- 
sidered as  the  effect  of  imagination  alone,  or  as  a  case  in 
pioof  of  the  old  opinion  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
noon  upon  lunatics. 

The  effect  was  upon  his  spirits,  not  upon  his  intellect,  or 
taaper ;  and  the  de;;ree  of  apprehension  with  which  he 
Wed  to  the  full  of  the  moonr,  was  not  more  than  that 
therewith  he  regarded  an  east  wind.  But  he  dreaded  the 
'^um  of  that  month  in  which  his  former  seizures  had  oc- 
currrd :  and  his  friend^,  knowinj^  this,  dreaded  it  for  him. 
"niing  to  Mr.  IVewion,  he  says,  *•  When  January  returns, 
you  have  your  feerm;»s  conccmin;;;  me,  and  such  as  prove 
"*  faithfulness  of  your  friendship.  I  have  mine  also  con- 
^in|T  my  sell',  but  they  are  of  a  ca>l  ditFerent  fn>in  yours, 
'oars  have  a  mixture  of  sympathy  and  tender  solicitude, 
^hich  makes  them,  ]>crhaps,  not  nhoirether  unpleasant, 
"ine.  on  the  contrar\',  are  of  an  unmixed  nature,  and  con- 
^LH  Simply,  and  merely,  of  the  most  alannini;  apprehensions. 
Twice  lias  that  month  returned  upon  me,  accompanied  by 
Wh  horrors  as  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  ever  made  part 
rf  the  experience  of  any  other  man.     I  accordingly  look 

•  To  Mrs.  NVwton,  June,  17?0. 

*°  I^dy  HoBkctli's  Anecdotes,  p.  01,  G2. 
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forward  (o  it,  and  meet  it,  with  a  dread  not  to  be  JmagineiJ 
I  number  the  oi^lils  as  (liey  pass,  and  in  tlie  morning,  blest 
myself  tlint  anoilier  ni^ht  is  gone,  and  no  hanu  has  liap- 
pened.  This  may  argue,  perhaps,  sotne  imbecility  of  niino, 
and  no  small  degree  of  it ;  but  it  is  natural,  1  believe,  and 
so  natural  as  to  be  necessary  and  unavoidable.  1  kno*' 
tl)Bt  God  is  not  governed  by  secondary  causes,  in  any  of  bis 
operations  ;  and  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  they  arc  all  so  manf 
agents,  in  his  liand,  whicb  stiike  only  when  he  bids  tlitm- 
1  know,  conseijueniiy.  that  one  month  is  as  dangerous  to  nie 
as  another;  and  that  in  the  middle  of  sumjoer,  at  ooon-<l3y> 
and  in  the  clear  sunshine,  I  am,  in  reality,  unless  guaroeo 
by  iiiin,  as  much  exposed,  as  when  fast  asleep  at  midni^'i'i 
and  in  midwinter.  But  we  are  not  always  the  wiser  " 
our  knowledge,  and  I  can  no  more  avail  myself  of  nii"*" 
than  if  it  were  in  tbe  head  of  another  man,  and  not  in  ""y 
own.  I  biive  heard  of  bodily  aches  and  ails  that  liaveb*^ 
particularly  troublesome  when  die  season  relumed  in  wl*"^ 
the  hurl  that  occasioned  them  was  received.  The  miiK^'  * 
believe,  (with  my  own,  however,  I  am  sure  it  is  so,)  is  I"" 
blc  to  simitar  periodical  aiFoction.  But  Febniary  is  coti'*  ' 
January,  my  terror,  is  passed ;  and  some  shades  of  *"^ 
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^ove  of  fine  weather,  his  love  of  indolence,  and  his  love  of 
?«irdening  employments^^  His  inclination  when  he  began 
to  write  verses  after  his  recovery,  and  without  any  view  to 
piblicatioi],  had  been  to  indulge  in  melancholy  strains.  At 
Unt  time,  speaking  of  the  midsummer  heat  to  Mr.  Unwin, 
who  had  gone  to  the  coast,  he  said  to  him,  ^'  We  envy  you 
your  sea-breezes.  In  the  garden  we  feel  nothing  but  the 
reflection  of  the  heat  from  the  walls ;  and  in  the  parlor 
fran  the  opposite  houses.  I  fancy  Virgil  was  so  situated 
when  he  wrote  those  two  beautiful  lines  :-^ 


Oh  ifuis  me  gtlidia  in  vallibua  Httmi, 


SiMaU  d  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  ! 

The  worst  of  it   is,  that  diough  the  sunbeams  strike  as 

fixcibly  u|X)n  my  harp-strings  as  they  did  u|)on  his,  they 

elicit  Qo  such  sounds,  but  rather  produce  such  groans  as 

>bej  are  said  to  have  drawn  from  those  of  the  statue  of 

Weinnon."  *^     But  Mrs.  Unwin  had,  with  excellent  judg- 

nient,  suggested  to  him  a  species  of  poetry,  in  which,  of 

bU  others,  at  that  time,  he  was  likely  to  engage  more  will- 

'^y,  and  with  most  benefit  to  himself.     For  a  young  and 

pi^mptuous  poet,  (and  presuipptuousness  is  but  too  natu- 

•^lly  connected  with  the  consciousness  of  youthful  power,) 

■  Imposition  to  write  satires  is  one  of  the  most   dangerous 

»**  can  rncoura«(o.     It  tempts  him  to  personalities,  which 

^J^noi  always  for^^iven  after  he  has  repented,  and  become 

*sJ»med  of  them  ;  it  ministers  to  his  self-conceit ;  if  he 

*3ke3  ilie  tone  of  invective,  it  leads  him  to  be  uncharitable ; 

'nd  if  he    takes   that   of  ridicule,  one  of  the   most  fatal 

"^liits  which  any  one  can  contract,  is  that  of  looking  at  all 

ihinif!  in  a  ludicrous  |X)int  of  view.     Cowper  was  liable  to 

'^'^e  of  these  evil  consequences.      He  had  outlived  the 

l^j<iilic(»s  of  tlie  Westminster  Club,  and  could  see  and 

ickaowledize  merit  out  of  what  had  fonnerly  Ixjen  his  own 

•**t.    Whether  or  not  time  had  produced  any  change  in  his 

political   prr|>osse^sions,   it   had   removed    fn>m   puhlic   life 

nnst  of  those  persons  who  had  been  to  him  objects  either 

»  To  Mr.  Newton,  April  8, 1761.  "  July  17, 1779. 
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of  exaggerated  admiration,  or  ill-fininded  dislike.*  If  hi 
dwelling  had  indeed  been 


he  could  scarcely  have  been  more  removed  from  all  influ- 
ences that  iniglit  warp  his  judgment ;  so  little  did  he  COD- 
verse  upon  passing  events  and  the  actors  who  were  th* 
fretting  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  so  little  were  vt 
thoughts  directed  towards  them.  He  had  the  hope  and  ibe 
belief  that  he  was  usefully  employed,  and  tlie  conscious' 
ness  that  lie  was  endeavoring  to  be  so ;  and  his  friends,  O" 
their  piiri,  niiijht  reasonably  entertain  a  persuasion  thu 
such  an  employment  would  gradually  produce  a  hea-ltlT 
State  of  mind,  —  that  in  proportion  as  he  felt  himself' 
humble,  hul  willing;  and  zealous  instrument  of  goo<Iv  '* 
would  cease  to  tliink  it  possible  that,  with  such  ir**^''' 
(ions  and  desires,  lie  could  be  an  object  of  particular  •*P" 
robation. 

He  had  begun  these  moral  satires  witli  the  ardor  of    *' 
whose  heart  \va^   in  his   work.      That  ardor  abated   sc*"*' 
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and,  as  Mr.  R.  oiicc  said,  I  am  raising  a  scafibld 
liousc  that  others  are  to  live  in,  and  not  I."  ^® 
1  the  volume  was  within  a  sheet  or  two  of  its  con- 
he  expressed  the  same  feeling  to  Mr.  Newton :  "  I 
es  feel  such  a  perfect  indifference,  with  respect  lo 
ic  opinion  of  my  hook,  that  I  am  ready  to  flatter 
lo  censure  of  reviewers,  or  other  critical  readers, 
ccasion  me  die  smallest  disturbance.  But  not 
lyself  constandy  possessed  of  this  desirable  apathy, 
nietimes  apt  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  altogether 
or  at  least  that  I  may  lose  it  just  in  the  moment 
nay  happen  most  to  want  it.  Be  it,  however,  as 
[  am  still  persuaded  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
ue  much.     I  have  intended  well,  and  performed  to 

of  my  ability ;  —  so  far  was  right,  and  this  is  a 
which  they  cannot  rob  me.  If  they  condemn  my 
[  must  even  say  with  Cervantes,  *  I^t  them  do 
they  can  ! '  —  if  my  doctrino,  they  judge  that  which 
not  undorstand :  I  sjliall  except  lo  the  jurisdiction 
Hirt,  and  })lcad  Coram  nonjwlice.  Even  Horace 
y  he  should  neither  he  the  plumper  for  the  praise, 
leaner  for  the  condemnation  of  his  reader ;  and  it 
re  me  wanting;  to  myself  indeed,  if,  supported  by  so 
blimer  considerations  than  he  was  master  of,  I  can- 
loose  lo  popularity,  which,  like  the  wind,  blowelh 

listeth,  and  is  equally  out  of  our  command.  If 
I  two  or  three  more  such  as  you,  say,  Well  done, 
to  i^ive  me  more  contentment,  than  if  I  could  earn 
ll's  laurels,  and  hv  the  same  means/'  ^^ 
fi  composin;^  ihese  pofMus,  he  had  learned  his  own 
and  had  strengthened  it ;  and  that  consciousness 
m  look  to  future  exertion.  **  A  French  author,' ' 
ves  to  Mr.  Uuwin.  says,  •*  There  is  something  very 
ng  in  authorship,  and  he  tliat  has  written,  will  write 
If  the  critics  do  not  set  tlieir  fool  upon  this  first  egg 
ive  laid,  and  cnish  it,  I  shall  pmbably  verify  his 
ion  ;  and  \k  lien  I  feel  my  spirits  rise,  and  that  I  am 
kith  industry  suflicieni  for  the  purpose,  undertake 

»•  Aug.  10,  I7dl.  "  Fob.  2.  1752. 
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the  production  of  onoilier  volume." '"  Three  monlb  a/fw- 
wards  he  repealed  lliis  saying  to  Mr.  Newton,  anrf  rem- 
mcnleH  upon  il  lliiis:  "  It  may  be  so.  I  can  siibscrilM;  W 
t!te  Ibmier  part  of  )iis  assertion  from  my  ow  n  ex[n?mnce, 
having  never  founti  an  amusement,  anion jr  tlio  maiiyllu'^ 
been  obliged  to  liavo  reeourse  to,  iliot  so  well  ansn  ered  ll>e 
purpose  for  wliicli  I  used  it.  The  quieling  and  compoeiiij 
effect  of  it  was  such,  and  so  tolailv  absorbed  have  I  son*- 
times  been  in  my  rhyming  occupation,  that  neitlier  the  put 
nor  the  future,  —  (those  themes  which  to  nie  are  so  fnJilKil 
in  regret  at  other  limes,)  —  had  any  longer  a  share  in  my 
contemplation.  Fur  ibis  reason  I  wish,  and  have  oAa 
wished  since  the  fit  left  nie,  tliut  it  would  seize  me  agaioi 
.  but  hitheiio  I  Imve  u  islied  it  in  vain.  I  sec  no  waot  d 
subjects,  but  I  feel  a  Lolal  disability  to  discuss  iHo"- 
Wliclher  it  is  ihus  with  other  writers,  or  not,  I  am  ignonpt; 
but  1  should  supjiosc  my  case  in  this  respect  a  little  j)ecuto- 
The  volmiiinuus  writers  at  least,  w  hose  vein  of  fancy  seen* 
always  to  have  been  rich  in  proportion  to  their  occaswnsi 
cannot  have  been  so  unlike,  and  so  unetjual  to  iheniscl***' 
There  is  this  difTentiee  between  my  noctship  and  the  ff^ 


Lfvrn:!:  to  lokd  tiuklow.  il\\) 

m 

^  greater  man  llian  he/'  *^     With  the  volume  he  sent  tlio 
*A\owinu  letier;  — ' 

TO   LORD   THUnLOW. 
■VIMO,    •  O/ncy,  BucAv,  Fefr.  25, 1782. 

I  nake  no  apology  for  what  I  account  a  duty;  I 
ihodd  ofiend  against  the  cordiality  of  our  former  friendship, 
should  I  send  a  volume  into  the  world,  and  forget  liow 
much  I  am  bound  to  pay  my  particular  respects  to  your 
Lonlship  upon  that  occasion.  When  we  parted,  you  little 
thought  of  hearing  from  me  again ;  and  I  as  little  that  I 
should  live  to  write  to  you,  still  less  that  I  should  wait  on 
you  in  tlie  capacity  of  an  author. 

Among  the  pieces  I  have  the  honor  to  send,  there  is  one 
fiir  which  I  must  entreat  your  pardon.  I  mean  that  of 
which  your  Lordship  is  the  subject.  The  l)est  excuse  I  can 
nake  is,  that  it  flowed  almost  si)ontuneously  from  the  affec- 
taooate  remembrance  of  a  connection  that  did  me  so  much 
hooor. 

As  to  the  rest,  ^heir  merits,  if  they  have  any,  and  their 

defects,  which  arc  probably  more  than  I  am  aware  of,  will 

neither  of  them  escape  your  notice.     But  where  there  is 

moch  discernment,  there  is  generally  much  candor;  and  I 

CQounit  myself  into  your  I>ordship's  hands  with  the  less 

anxiety,  being  well  acquainted  with  yours. 

If  my  first  visit,  after  so  long  an  interval,  should  prove 

'^riiher  a  troublesome  nor  a  dull  one,  hut  especially  if  not 

sltogciher  an  unprofitable  one,  omnc  tuli  pimcium. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  thougii  with  very  difTercnt  im- 

i^^ions  of  some  subjects,  yet  with  the  same  sentiments  of 

*feiion  and  esteem  as  ever,  your  Ijoniship's  faithful  and 

''^t  obedient,  humble  serva*nt, 

W.  C. 

The  style  of  this  letter,  so  diffiTcnt  from  that  in  which 
Cov|K)r  afldrc?ssed  his  correspondents,  shows  that,  however 
hishiy  he  estimated  the  ini|)ortance  of  an  author,  he  was 
'"lly  sensible  of  what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  his  old 

«  To  Mr.  I'nwiii,  Fob.  S>4,  I7c^ 


iMHior  were  reflected  upon  hi 
whom,  during  so  many  years, 
course,  the  prevaiiin^  iiioiive 
or  kindness  which  the  reineii 
duced.     He  looked  for  a  leti 
ODXtety  than  he  expected  the 
or  of  the  public.     "  Whether," 
shall  receive  any  answer  from  I 
at  present  in  amhi^uo,  and  wi. 
•  same  state  of  3inbi<,'uliy  iiiucli 
man,  and  at  this  time,  if  the  pa)H 
ticularly  busy,  that  I  am  forced 
thought,  that  botli  my  book  and 
into  a  comer,  as  too  in$i<;nificunt 
and  never  found  til)  his  cxeiriitor 
however,  is  neither  ad  my  libttu 
him  the  truth,  and  the  trutli  wliici 
of.^'     He  that  put  it  into  the  li 
monarch  to  amuse  himself  in  slee{ 
to  the  records  of  his  kiiigdoin,  is  ; 
another  occasion  in  Loi'il  Thurlo 
him  witii  a  curiosilj-  to  know  wli 
a  friend  he  once  loved  anil  valued. 
Another  fortnif;ht  plupst'd,  and  i 
opinions  which  Mi'.  Unwiii  liud  cc 
serves,  "  Alas,  we  sliull  ncvt-r  rcc 
from  him  on  the  w  oolsncV  i     " 
reliirion-     "* 
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Hot  SO  much  as  mentioned ;  whence  I  learn  two  lessons ; 
fint,  that  however  important  I  may  be  in  my  own  eyes,  I 
Un  rery  msigniGcant  in  liis ;  and,  secondly,  that  I  am  never 
Hcehr  to  receive  any  acknowledgment  of  tlie  favor  I  have 
CQBKired  upon  his  Lordship,  either  under  his  own  hand,  or 
hj  the  means  of  a  third  person ;  and,  consequently,  that 
our  intercourse  has  ceased  forever,  for  I  shall  not  have 
»ich  another  opportunity  to  revive  it."  **^ 

Cow  per  had  sent  his  volume  to  Colman  also,  one  of  the 

few  surviving  members  of  their  Club.     Tliomton  was  dead ; 

he  died  at  the  age  of  forty -four,  having  been  married  only 

fcur  years,  and  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children.     His 

death  was  a  great  loss  to  literature,  as  well  as  to  his  family 

>ik1  friends.     IVotwithstandinv  the  chan<;e  which  had  taken 

puce  in  Cowper's  views  and  in  his  way  of  life,  the  feelings 

of  old  intimacy  were  not  dead  in  him  ;  and  believing  that 

diey  were  only  dormant  in  others,  he  expected  that  they 

^ould  be  awakened  in  Colman,  wlio,  next  to  Hill,  seems  to 

Ittre  had  a  higher  place  in  his  affrctions  than  any  other  mem- 

Wof  the  Club.     But  Colman,  like  Tluirlow,  never  thanked 

oini  for  his  book ;  and  their  silence  was  an  incivility  as  well 

*sm  unkindness,  which  Cowper*s  nature  was  too  sensitive 

te  bpar,  without  giving  some  vent  to  his  wounded  feelings. 

Al  6nt,  he  had  made  those  excuses  for  them,  which  a  man 

''adily  devises  when  he  fears  to  find  a  friend  in  fault;  but 

^lien  month  after  month  had  passed  away,  and  it  could  no 

*Otfcr  be  doubted  that  lie  was  neglcclcrd  by  l)oih,  he  |)ourc'd 

«nh  sonio  indii^nant  verses,  which  ho  sent  to  his  fiicnd 

^D*i»,  layinii  him  under  no  other  injunction  concerning 

l^'iii,  except  that  they  were  not  for  ihc  press.     **  The  un- 

•md  behavior  of  our  acquaintance,"  said  he,  •*  though  it  is 

P^^ible  that  in  some  instances  it  may  not  much  aflect  our 

Ij^ppincs^,   nor  en«;ross  many  of  our  ihou^hts,  will  some- 

tiUirsobtnid<Mtsc;iru|X)n  us  with  a  de!:;ree  of  imiKjrtunily  not 

^'I'ly  resisted  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  tliouijh  almost  insensible 

^•'1  bi-fori»,  we  fivl  more  tiian  the  occasion  will  justify.     In 

**^h  a  nionient  it  was  that  I  conceived  this  ponn,  a'ud  gave 

'^e  to  a  de*;ret;  of  resentment,  which,  perhaps,  1  ought 

ittt  to  have  indulged,  but  w  hich,  in  a  cooler  hour,  I  cannot 

«  April  1. 
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Wy  t 

cliamciers  was  such,  that  I  could  not  but  fuel  myself  pro 
voked  by  tlie  neglect  nith  which  they  both  treated  mc  o 
a  late  occasioi).     So  much  by  way  of  preface."  *• 

The  poem  itself  is  one  of  those  pieces  which  may  nxe 
properly  be  inserted  in  the  biography  of  an  author,  ih& 
placed  among  bis  works,  were  it  only  fur  this  cause,  [1^ 
they  are  read  to  more  advantage  wlien  the  circumsltoc^ 
which  gave  birtli  to  them  are  fully  understood,  and  fresb 
the  reader's  mind.  The  latter  half  only  was  published  K 
Ilayley  ;  tlicrc  is  now  no  reason  for  suppressing  the  forme 

THE  VALEDICTION. 

Farewell,  fnbe  hi^arts !  whose  beat  affcctiona  &il, 
l.lkc  sliillow  brooks  which  autnmer  auns  exhale ; 
Forcelful  of  the  man  whom  onco  ye  chose, 
Cull!  in  his  cnuse,  anil  careless  of  liis  woes ; 
I  bid  you  both  a  long  Knd  lust  ulien  ! 
Cold  in  my  turn,  and  unconcerned  like  you. 

First,  forewell  Ni^r!  whom,  now  duly  proved, 
I  disrejrnrd  u  much  its  I  have  loved. 

n  vvt?Il  Airniiihei],  and  yonr  lon^c  well  tan^tt 
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lUmtricNU  mstnonic  DBtentee, 

Tefendoi,  once  my  iriend,  farewell  to  thee! 

Id  thee  some  virtuous  qualities  combine. 

To  fit  thee  for  a  nobler  post  than  thine,   ^ 

Who,  bom  a  gentleman,  hast  stooped  too  low, 

To  live  by  buskin,  sock,  and  rare&^how. 

Thy  schoolfellow,  and  partner  of  thy  p^ays. 

When  Nichol  swung  the  birch  and  twined  the  bays, 

And  havinff  known  Uiee  bearded  and  full  grown. 

The  week^  censor  of  a  laughing  town, 

I  thoufffat  the  volume  I  presumedto  send, 

Graced  with  the  name  of  a  long-absent  friend. 

Might  prove  a  welcome  gift  ana  touch  thine  heart, 

Not  hard  by  nature,  in  a  feeling  part 

But  thou,  it  seems,  (what  cannot  enuideur  do. 

Though  but  a  dream!)  art  grown  disdainful  too ; 

And,  strutting  in  thy  scliool  of  queens  and  kings. 

Who  fret  their  hour  and  are  forgotten  things, 

Hast  caught  the  cold  distemper  of  the  day. 

And,  like  his  lordship,  cast  thy  friend  away. 

Oh  friendship !  cordial  of  the  human  breast ! 
So  little  felt,  »o  fen'ently  professed ! 
Thy  blos:M)in8  deck  our  unsuspecting  years ; 
The  promise  of  delicious  fruit  appears : 
We  hug  the  hopes  of  constancy  and  truth. 
Such  is  the  folly  of  our  dreaming  youtli ; 
But  soon,  alas !  detect  the  rash  mistake 
That  sanguine  inexperience  loves  to  make ; 
And  view  with  tears  tli'  expected  harvest  lost. 
Decayed  by  time,  or  withered  by  a  frost 
Whoever  undertakes  a  friend's  great  part, 
Should  be  renewed  in  nature,  pure  in  heart, 
Prenarcd  for  martyrdom,  and  strong  to  prove 
A  ttiourfand  ways'tlie  force  of  genuine  love. 
He  may  be  called  to  give  up  health  and  gain, 
T  exchaii^  content  fbr  trouble,  case  for  pain, 
To  echo  sicrh  for  sigh,  and  groan  for  groan. 
And  wet  his  cheeks  witli  sorrows  not  his  own. 
The  heart  of  man,  for  such  a  task  too  frail, 
When  most  relied  on,  is  most  sure  to  fail ; 
And,  summoned  to  partake  its  fellow's  woe. 
Starts  from  its  office,  like  a  broken  bow. 

Votiricii  of  business,  and  of  pleasure,  prove 
Faithless  alike  in  friendship  and  in  love. 
Retired  from  all  Uic  circles  of  tlic  gay, 
And  all  the  crowds  tliat  bustle  life  away. 
To  scenes  where  competition,  envy,  strife. 
Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble  life, 
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IiCt  mcllif  chirnc  ofBome  good  angel, find/ 
Olio  wlin  Itna  knunn  and  has  escaped  6uinfcind ; 
I'olite,  yit  lirtiwusi,  who  lias  brought  away 
Tlio  iiiiinnor<,  not  tJie  inomlB,  of  the  day: 
Wirli  hiiii,jierii:ips  with  her,  (for  men  live  knovn 
Nu  liniicr  irionilsliips  than  the  fair  have  ■honu,) 
L<-t  inc  enjoy,  in  some  unthoug-ht-of  spot, 
A  tl  former  frii'mla  lorjriveti,  and  forgot, 
Doivn  tn  tlio  rlonc  of  life's  fast-fiiding'  acene, 
I'liiiiil  of  liciirta.  without  B  flaw  between. 
'Tis  pmcp,  'iJM  bminty,  and  it  oalla  fur  praise, 
.  If  (iod  Eivc  health,  that  suatliLne  of  our  days ; 
And  if  hchnd,  a  blessing  shared  by  few, 
('oiileiit  nf  lipurt,  more  prBism  Ktilf  are  due : 
liiil  if  he  grant  a  friend,  thnt  boon  possessed 
Indci'd  is  treasure,  and  crowns  all  the  rct>t; 
Anil  iiiving  one,  wIkwg  heart  is  in  tlio  skica, 
Iti>ril  I'roiu  ahuv)!,  and  made  divinely  wise, 
I  fp  sives,  wjiat  hankropt  Nnture  never  can, 
Whoai-  nubleat  eoin  is  Ufrht  and  brittle  nian, 
Grild,  n 


)■  joit  full  my  verses,"  Cowper  says  in  reply  l£^ 
s  ri'inarks  upon  them.    "  I  assure  you  that  in  thi^^ 

■  :,  fur  I  fill  ihem  fir^l. 
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%nd  were  I  to  publish  a<;ain,  which  is  not  impossible,  I 
Au>u\d  give  them  a  proof  of  it."*^ 

As  ;i  rrivor  of  good  counsel  I  Cow  per  said  he  wished  to 
Vl^*^  all ;  but  as  an  author  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
^te  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  judgment  of  all,  except  the 
tw  uIk)  were  really  judicious.     He  had  pleased  those  per- 
sons «hom  he  was  most  desirous  of  pleasing ;  Mrs.  Unwin, 
«lio  saw  the  poems  in  their  progress ;    Mr.  Newton,  by 
«hoin  they  were  criticised  on  the  way  to  the  press ;  and 
Mr.  I'nwin,  with  whom  he  corresponded  as  with  a  friend 
and  lirother.     Nothing,  since  tlie  publication  of  the  volume, 
'k-  said,  had  viven  him  so  much  pleasure  as  his  favorable 
opinion.     "The   circumstance,  however,    in   your  letter, 
*'hich  pleased  me  most,  was,  that  you  wrote  in  high  spirits, 
^(1  though  you  said  much,  suppressed  more,  lest  you  shouhl 
hurt  my  delicacy.     My  delicacy  is  obliged  to  you ;  but  you 
observe  it  is  not  so  squeamish  but  that  after  it  has  feasted 
^i»n  praise  expros-^ed,  it  can  find  a  comfortable  dessert  in 
*he  contemplation  of  praise  implied.      I  now  feel  as  if  I 
siK)uld  be  glad  to  bt»i:in  another  volume ;  hut  from  the  w  ill 
to  the  power  is  a  step  too  wide  for  me  to  take  at  presi'iit ; 
"id  the  season  of  the  year  brinj^s  with  it  <io  many  avoca- 
^'ons  into  the  canlen,  where  I  am  my  own  factotum,  that  I 
Itt^e  liule  or  no  leisure  for  the  quill." '-^     An  unfavorable 
Recount  of  his  l)ook,  in  the  Critical  Review,  son u* what  do- 
J'^ted  him,  though  he  considered  that  those  reviev^rrs  rould 
WH  read,  without  pn»judice,  a  volume  replete  with  opinions 
ind  doctrines  (tontrary  to  their  own.     liut  without  pnju- 
oveoD  the  score  of  opinions, and  without  individual  ill-will, 
wihe  envious  dis}H)sition  which  not  unfrequently  produces 
I**ie«ame  effect,  a  dull  critic  or  a  pert  one  is  mMKTally  ready 
enoni-h  to  condemn  what  lie  wants  lu'art  to  f«Tl,  or  undrr- 
sLinding  to  appreciate.     This   revi(?wal  of  Cowper's  fu'^t 
vDJuine  k  one  of  those  defunct  criliri'^ms  whieh  disserve  to 
be  disinterred  and  iribbeted  for  tiie  sake  of  exaniph*. 

'■  These?  poem<<  are  w  ritten,  as  we  learn  fnan  tlir  litle-pn;r<\ 

by  .Mr.  Cowper,  of  the  Inner  Tcnipir,  who  simmii**  to  h*  a 

roan  of  a  sober  and  reliirious  turn  of  mind,  with  a  henevo- 

i?nl  heart,  and  a  serious  wish  to  inculcate  the  precepts  of 

»  Nov.  SM,  1763.  "  March  le,  17e^i. 
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morality ;  lie  U  not,  however,  possessed  of  any  supcri< 
abilities,  ur  powcrof  •'cnius,  recjulsitc  to  so  arduous  an  undcj 
taking;  his  verses  nrc  In  general  weak  and  knguid,  an 
Imve  ueltlier  novelty,  spint,  or  animation  to  rccommcni 
titL'in  ;  tliut  iticdiocrity,  so  severely  condemned  by  Honcc 
A'on  Dii  itoH  homines,  &ic.  pervades  the  »  hole ;  and  whibi 
tlic  autlior  avoids  every  thing  that  is  ridiculous  orcoDtenpt' 
ibic,  lie,  at  the  same  time,  never  rises  to  any  thing  Ihu 
we  can  cojnniend  or  admire.  He  says  what  Is  incoaBo 
vci'tlhlc,  and  what  has  already  been  said  over  and  Oitr 
with  nuic.h  gnivilv,  but  says  notliiiij;  new,  sprightly,  or  » 
tertaininir ;  travelling  on  a  plain,  level,  flat  ruad,  ttilli  gieU 
conijitismf,  uhiiost  through  the  uliole  long  and  lediou 
vuliune,  wliicli  is  little  better  than  a  dull  seniion,  in  th] 
indltFercnt  verse,  on  Tnith,  the  Progress  of  Emir,  Chariif 
and  some  other  grave  subjects.  If  this  author  had  folliwn 
the  advice  given  by  Cardccioli,  and  w  hich  he  has  clnM 
for  one  of  the  mottoes  prefixed  to  these  poems,  he  woJi 
liavc  cluilied  his  indisputable  truths  in  some  becomin^w 
guise,  and  rendered  his  work  much  more  agreeable,  lail 
present  shape  wu  cannot  compliment  him  on  its  shape  o 
heaul}' ;  for,  as  this  bard  liimseir  swceth/  suif 
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*hich  he  had  received  in  return.^®  "The  relish,"  said 
Fnnklin,  "  for  reading  of  poetry  had  long  since  left  me ; 
Ini  there  is  soinetiiing  here  so  new  in  the  manner,  so  easy 
ud  jec  so  correct  in  the  language,  so  clear  in  the  expression, 
JMeoDcise,  and  so  just  in  the  sentiment,  that  I  have  read 
Ae  whole  with  great  pleasure,  and  some  of  the  pieces  more 
An  once."  "We  may  now,"  said  Cowper,  "  treat  the 
eridrs  as  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  treated  Gil  Bias,  when 
he  found  fault  with  one  of  his  sermons.  His  grace  gave 
Uffl  a  kick,  and  said,  *  Begone  for  a  jackanapes !  and  furnish 
yourself  with  a  better  taste,  if  you  know  where  to  find 

In  that  vein  of  natural  pleasantry  which  characterizes  his 
ktters,  and  especially  those  to  Mr.  Unwin,  he  says  to  that 
fcnd,  "Before  I  had  published,  I  said  to  myself —  You  and 
1]  Mr.  Cowper,  will  not  concern  ourselves  much  about 
vbit  the  critics  may  say  of  our  book !  But  having  once 
mi  my  wits  for  a  venture,  I  soon  became  anxious  about 
(he  issue,  and  found  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  wann 
phoe  in  my  own  good  graces,  unless  my  friends  were 
pkised  witJi  me  as  much  as  I  pleased  myself.  Meeting 
^ith  their  approbation,  I  began  to  feci  the  workings  of  am- 
i^ftioo.  It  is  well,  said  I,  that  my  friends  are  pleased ;  but 
viends  are  sometimes  partial,  and  mine,  I  have  reason  to 
^nk,  are  not  altogether  free  from  bias.  Mcthinks  I  should 
*ike  to  hear  a  stranger  or  two  s|)eak  well  of  me.  I  was 
pwenily  gratified  by  the  apj)rohaiion  of  the  I^oiulon  Ma^j;- 
•nne,  and  the  Gentleman's,  pjirticularly  by  that  of  the  for- 
'^.  and  by  the  plaudit  of  Dr.  Franklin.  By  the  way, 
'Mgazines  are  publications  wc  have  but  little  respect  for, 
^Iwc  ourselves  are  chronicled  in  them,  and  then  tlicy  as- 
"i^ne  an  im|)ortance  in  our  esteem  whicii  before  we  could 
^all(>w  then/  But  the  Monthly  Review,  the  most  for- 
"ilable  of  aUfmy  jud^res,  is  still  behind.  VVhat  will  thai 
^lical  Khaw  man  thus  say,  when  my  shivering  t^cnius  shall 
'Ppear  belu)|b  him  ?  Still  lu?  keeps  me  in  hot  water,  and  I 
Oust  wait  another  month  for  his  award.  Alas !  when  I 
^h  for  a  favorable  sentence  from  that  quarter,  (to  confess 


»  May  27. 
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a  weakness  that  I  slioutd  not  confL>ss  to  all),  I  (ccl  mysdf 
Dot  ii  liitio  liillLieiiced  by  a  tender  rcj^ard  (n  my  re|)ui3UNi 
liLTi',  cvini  among  iii)'  nei;;libors  at  Olncy.  ticrv  are  witcb- 
iiiiikw's,  wilt)  lliL'tiistlves  are  wits,  ami  wlio  at  present.  !«• 
iiii|>s,  tliink  nic  one.  Here  is  a  carpenter  and  a  baker,  iiul, 
not  lo  mention  ollicrs,  here  is  your  idol  Mr.  Tectlon,  vloa 
Emilc  U  futile.  All  these  read  the  Monllily  Kfvieu.and 
alt  ihi'SL'  will  set  me  down  for  a  dunce  if  tliose  terrible  ciltici 
slioiilil  show  iheni  the  example.  But,  Oh  !  uhcrevcr  elw 
1  mil  accoiintud  dull,  dear  Mr.  Gril&tlis,  let  ine  pass  ixi 
genius  at  01ney!"M 

Joliiisoii  wished  Mr.  Unwin  to  review  Ills  friend's  bodi 
ill  tills  jonrniil  which,  by  its  undisputed  authority,  was  (o 
iimi'k  him  fur  honor  or  dishonor  at  Ohicy;  and  not  at  OIncy 
atone,  but  anioiij;  all  that  class  of  readers  wlio  rcceivM 
theii'  opinions  ii|)on  current  literature,  once  a  month,  reidr 
made.  Cuwpcr  seconded  the  solicitation.  "  Doubt  iiui,' 
siiid  lif,  "  your  abilities  for  the  task  wliicli  Johnson  «ouU 
reconniiL-nii  io  you.  The  reviewers  arc  such  fiery  Socipiaiis, 
tiiiit  tliiy  hiivo  less  charity  for  a  man  of  my  avowed  piinci- 
plcs,  than  a  Porluj;uese  for  a  Jew.  They  may  possibly  fim) 
here  and  iliere  somewhat  lo  commend,  but  will  undoubloJly 
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rged  more  upon  the  merits  of  a  friend  whom  he 
dearly.  The  little  that  was  said  was  singularly 
te.  "  What  Pope,"  it  begins,  "  has  remarked  of 
nay,  by  a  very  applicable  parody,  be  said  of  the 
la  of  modem  poets :  — 

Most  potU  have  no  character  at  all ; 

the  chief  part,  only  echoes  of  those  who  have 
re  them.  For  while  not  only  their  sentiments  and 
e  borrowed,  but  their  very  modes  of  thbking  as 
unification  are  copied  from  the  said  modeb,  dis- 

0  of  character  must  of  course  be  scarcely  percepti- 
nfining  themselves  like  packhorses  to  the  same 
■ck  and  uniformity  of  pace,  and  like  them,  too, 
eir  bells  from  the  same  shop,  they  gojingling  along 
rrupted  unison  with  each  other.  Tnis,  however, 
case  with  Mr.  Cow  per ;  he  is  a  poet  sui  generis ; 
notes  are  peculiar  to  himself,  he  classes  not  with 
m  species  of  bards  that  have  preceded  him  ;  hb 
composition,  as  well  as  his  modes  of  thinking,  are 
lis  own.  The  ideas  with  wliich  liis  mind  seems 
been  either  endowed  by  nature,  or  to  have  been 
by  ieamins;  and  reflection,  as  they  lie  in  no  regular 
are  they  promiscuously  brou(j;lit  forth  as  they  acci- 
nresent  themselves.  Mr.  Cowper's  predominant 
lind,  though  serious  and  devotional,  is  at  the  same 
Y  humorous  and  sarcastic.     Hence,  his  very  rcli- 

1  smile  that  is  arch,  and  his  sallies  of  humor  an  air 
igious ;  and  yet,  motley  as  is  the  mixture,  it  is  so 

as  to  be  neither  ridiculous  nor  disgustini;.  His 
on  is  almost  as  singular  as  the  materials  upon 
s  employed.  Anxious  only  to  give  each  image  its 
linence  and  relief,  he  has  wasted  no  unnecessary 
on  grace  or  enihellishmont ;  his  languai^e,  thcre- 
lilh  neither  strikinii^ly  liumorous  nor  elegant,  is 
:ible,  and  expre??sive.*' 

extract  from  "  Retirement "  was  then  produced  as 
men  of  this  singular  writer's  manner ;  "  and  this 
ved  by  the  passage  from  "  Hojmj"  concerning  the 
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Greenland  ^'  MisskniQries,  as  not  only  mariiing,  it  wi 
the  bins  of  the  writer's  mind,  but  showing  also  ibit  I 
when  he  chooses,  be  elegant  and  poetical."     Tim  i 

This  was  fuJr  aitd  discriminating  praise,  but  il  was: 
It  saved  the  author's  credit  with  his  neighbors,  but  * 
tlie  sort  of  commendation  by  wiiich  the  sale  of  the  bo 
likely  lo  be  promoted.  Cowper  said  the  Monthly  Re 
had  satisfied  him  well  enough;  and  as  tliis  was  said 
Unwin,  it  would  be  proof  enough  that  he  was  not  tbf 
even  if  the  meagreness  of  the  article  had  not  shown 
came  from  one  who  took  no  interest  in  the  success 
I'olume.  In  a  letter  written  about  this  lime  to  tb 
friend,  iie  says,  "  You  teli  me  you  have  been  asked  i 
intent  upon  another  volume.  I  reply:  Not  at  pi 
not  bcini,'  convinced  that  I  have  met  with  sufficient  e 
agement.  I  account  myself  happy  in  having  pleased 
but  am  not  rich  enough  to  despise  the  mani/,  I 
know  what  son  of  a  market  my  eonimodity  has  fuuiu 
if  a  slack  one,  I  must  beware  how  1  make  a  second  bI 
My  bookseller  will  not  be  willing  to  incur  a  cettait 
and  I  can  as  little  afford  it."^ 

MouUi  iiHermonili  eUipsed  ;  his  frienils  praised  his 
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oiNtion,  ei'cn  for  a  |X)ct  to  entertain  in  days  like  these, 
ose  may  have  many  channs,  but  has  nune  ))owerrul 
KM^h  to  coii(|uer  tlic  aversion  of  a  (lissipati^d  age  lo  such 
itniciion.  Ask  the  question,  therefore,  boldly,  and  be  not 
xtified  even  though  he  should  shake  his  head  and  drop 
i  chio ;  for  it  Ls  no  more  than  we  have  reason  to  expect, 
e  will  lay  the  fault  upon  the  vice  of  die  times,  and  we 
li  acquit  tlic  (Kjet."  ^ 

But  It  had  become  necessary  for  him  to  employ  himself 
composition.  In  a  letter  written  three  years  after  this 
le,  lie  says,  "  When  I  was  writing  my  first  volume,  and 
s  but  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  melancholy 
It  had  continued  some  years,  (from  which,  by  the  way,  I 

MC  account  myself  even  now  delivei*ed,)  Mrs.  Unwin 
iMed  on  my  relinquishing  the  pen,  apprehending  conse- 
eoces  injurious  to  my  health.  When  ladies  iiisisty  you 
o«  tlicre  is  an  end  of  the  business  ;  oliedience  on  our 
rt  becomes  necessary  ;  I  accordini^ly  obi^ycd  ;  hut  having 
I  my  fiddle,  1  became  pensive  and  unhappy  ;  she  there- 
t  restored  it  to  me,  convinced  of  its  utility  ;  and  from 
rtday  to  this,  I  have  never  ceased  lo  scrape/'  •**  It  had 
IB  been  proved  by  experience,  that  exercise  of  inin*!  as 
ell  as  body  was  indi<^pensably  requisite  fur  his  well-being  ; 
id  experience  had  also  shown  how  im)K3rtant  it  was  that 
e  subjects  u|X)n  which  he  employed  himself  should  not 
uiuce  in  him  any  degree  of  passionate  excitement. 

Vben  Mr.  Unwin  wrote  to  Cowper  that  his  wife  had 
Amoved  both  to  smiles  and  tears  by  his  p(n'try,Cowp4T 
plied,  *'  I  should  do  myself  much  wrong  were  1  to  omit 
eotiooiug  the  great  complacency  with  whicli  1  road  this 
ttUQt.  If  she  had  Aristotle  by  heart,  I  should  not  esteem 
irjudgnicnt  so  highly,  were  she  defective  in  point  of  feel- 
t  as  I  do,  and  must  esteem  it,  knowing  her  to  have  such 
cGn^s  as  Aristotle  could  not  conimunicate.  and  as  half  the 
Mien  in  die  world  are  destitute  of.  This  it  is  that  makes 
f  set  so  high  a  price  upon  your  mother's  opinion.  She  is 
rrilic  by  nature  and  not  by  nde,  and  has  a  perception  of 
\il  U  good  or  bad  in  comi)osition.  that  I  never  knew  de- 

■  Aug.  4,  17d3.  >*  To  Lady  Ilotketh,  Dor.  l-'i,  ITs'i. 


. .  w«c  ji  10  say  that  a  poet  finds 
his  female  friends,  it  would  be  spe 
periencc,  and  the  greatest  |X)et  of  t. 
by  his.     But  never  was  any  poet  ; 
friends  than  Cowi)er.     Had  it  not 
he  would  probably  never  have  appei 
as  an  author ;  had  it  not  been  for  L 
never  have  been  a  popular  one.     Th 
dent  in  his  literary  life  was  that  whi 
this  lady.     She  had  now  dis|X)sed  of 
in  London,  and  had  taken  up  her  al 
The  door  which  Mr.  Newton  had  ope 
iulo  his  friend's  again  became  in  us( 
ting,"  says  Hayley,  "  was  her  society 
to  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  these  intimate  ne 
most  said  to  make  one  family,  as  it  bee 
dine  always  together,  alternately,  in  th« 
ladles." 

His  letters  were  now  not  only  expre 
of  enjoyment :  "  I  am  glad,"  he  says 
health  is  such  that  you  have  nothing  n 
than  may  be  expected  on  the  down-h 
mine  is  better  than  yours,  it  is  to  be  a 
principally,  to  tiie  constant  enjoyment 
retirement,  —  the  most  perfect  regularity 
drinking,  and  sleeping,  —  and  a  happ) 
every  thing  that  wears  the  face  of  b"*^**^ 
I  alwavs  %"•"**--* 
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TO   JOSEPH    HILL,  ESQ. 
ITDiAR  FRIEVD,  Dec.  7,  MBQ. 

At  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  bein^  the  sevcntli  of 
December,  I  ima^ne  I  sec  you  in  your  box  at  the  cofTee- 
bouse.  No  doubt  the  waiter,  as  ingenious  and  adroit  as 
bpcedecessors  were  before  him,  raises  the  tea-pot  to  the 
edlDg  with  his  right  hand,  while  in  his  left  the  tea-cup,  de- 
Kendiag  aknost  to  the  floor,  receives  a  limpid  stream,  — 
impid  in  its  descent,  but  no  sooner  has  it  reached  its  desti- 
BitioD,  than  frothing  and  foaming  to  the  view,  it  becomes  a 
nuing  syllabub.  This  is  the  nineteentli  winter  since  I 
av  you  in  this  situation  ;  and  if  nineteen  more  pass  over 
me  before  I  die,  I  shall  still  remember  a  circumstance  we 
iiiTe  often  laughed  at. 

How  different  'is  the  complexion  of  your  evenings  and 
nine!  yours,  spent  amid  the  ceaseless  hum  that  proceeds 
torn  the  inside  of  fifty  noisy  and  busy  periwigs  ;  mine,  by 
a  domestic  fireside,  in  a  retreat  as  silent  as  retirement  can 
mke  it ;  where  no  noise  is  made  but  what  we  make  for 
«ir<mn  amusement.  For  instance,  here  are  two  rustics, 
wd  join'  humble  servant  in  company.  One  of  the  ladit's 
las  been  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  while  I,  with  the 
other,  have  been  playing  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 
A  Hide  dog,  in  the  n\pan  time,  howling  under  the  chair  of 
d%  Jbrmer,  perfonned,  in  the  vocal  way,  to  admiration. 
This  entertainment  over,  I  began  my  letter,  and  havin;; 
Dwlung  more  important  to  communicate,  have  given  you  uii 
'ttount  of  it.  I  know  you  love  dearly  to  be  idle,  when 
you  can  find  an  opportunity  to  be  so  ;  but  as  such  oppor- 
^nies  are  rare  with  you,  I  thought  it  possible  that  a  short 
fecription  of  the  idleness  1  enjoy  might  give  you  pleasure. 
Tke  happiness  we  cannot  call  our  own,  we  yet  seem  to 
pwsess,  while  we  sympathize  with  our  friends  who  can. 

"From  a  scene  of  the  most  uninterrupted  retirement," 
w  says  to  Mr.  Unwin.  "  we  have  passed  at  once  into  a 
Sate  of  constant  enj^aj^ement.  Not  that  our  society  is 
'niicji  multiplied  ;  the  addition  of  an  individual  has  made  all 
J-is  dilTerence.  Liiily  Austen  and  we  pass  our  days  alter- 
Aaiely  at  each  other's  chateau.     In  the  morning  I  walk 


.^  ^..iioi  amusements  of  that  kmc 
so  deli«;l)ted,  I  should  be  iheir  hum 
be  excused."  ^^ 
!  For  a  wliile  Lady  Austeirs  conv 

k  an  eflect  upon  the  melancholy  spirit 

of  David  upon  Saul.     Whenever  t 
coming  over  him,  her  sprightly  ^  pt 
dispel  it.     One  afternoon,^'^  when  he 
usually  depressed,  she  told  him  the 
which  had  been  told  to  her  in  her  chi 
her  relation,  tickled   his   fancy  as  mu 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  sine 
mornin^:  he  said  to  her  that  he  had  bee 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  by  think. 
1  laughing  at  it,  and  that  he   had  turn 

J  The  ballad  was  sent  to  Mr.  Unwin,^** 

j,  that  it  had  made  him  laugh  tears. 

!^  horseman,"  Cowper  replied,  "  he  and  1: 

ihaustible  source  of  merriment.  At  les 
and  seldom  meet  without  refreshing 
recollection  of  them.  You  are  perfect 
with  them  as  you  please.  Auctorc  t 
primantur ;  and,  when  printed,  send 
was  sent  accordingly  to  the  Public  A 
thought,"  said  Cowper,  "  when  I  was 
of  John  Gilpin,  that  he  would  appear  i 
to  laugh,  and  to  make  two  or  thrp*^  '-•*• 
you  werp  f^^'*      "^ 
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ce  this,  abounding  with  subjects  for  satire,  and  with 
wits  to  mark  them,  a  laugh  that  hurts  nobody  has 

the  grace  of  novelty  to  roconimend  it.  Swift's 
notto  was,  Vive  la  bagatelle ;  a  good  wish  for  a 
lier  of  his  complexion,  the  greater  part  of  whose 

whencesoever  it  came,  most  certainly  came  not 
ive.  La  bagatelle  has  no  enemy  in  me,  though  it 
ler  so  warm  a  friend  nor  so  able  a  one,  as  it  had  in 

*  I  trifle,  and  merely  trifle,  it  is  because  I  am  re- 
)  it  by  necessity ;  a  melancholy  that  nothing  else 
jally  d'ispcrscs,  engages  me  sometimes  in  the  ar- 
;sk  of  being  merry  by  force.  And,  strange,  as  it 
(D,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote  have  been 
D  the  saddest  mood,  and  but  for  that  saddest  mood, 
bad  never  been  written  at  all." 

I  did  not  immediately  become  glorious,  and  Cow- 
ifled  with  amusing  himself  and  his  friend,  little  an- 

what  a  race  of  |X)pularity  the  famous  horseman 
jn.  The  ballad  was  a  species  of  |)octry  of  which 
ver  been  fond,  and  to  which,  he  said,  more  than  to 
r  he  should  have  addicted  himself,  if  graver  matters 
called  him  another  way.  His  only  tragic  piece 
ad  is  the  Dirji^je  for  the  Royal  George,  and  he  was 

to  Lady  Austen,  if  not  for  this  subject  also,  for  the 
which  induced  him  to  choose  it.     ft  was  composed 

I  air  which  she  frequently  played  on  the  harpsi- 
nd  he  thoudit  it  a  disadvatitaire  that  the  air  oblij^ed 
rite  in  Alexandrines,  a  measure  which  he  supposed 
t  no  ear  but  a  French  one.  In  this  he  was  mista- 
d  though  he  intended  notiiing  more  than  that  the 
nd  the  words  should  he  sufllciently  accommodated  to 
c,  he  pleased   himself,  and  has  pleased,  and  will 

II  to  whom  it  has  or  hereafter  shall  be  recited  or 

ler,  and  it  is  one  of  the  playfullest  and  most  char- 

of  his  pieces,  was  in  like  manner  composed  to  be 

»un^  by  the  Sister  Anne  of  those  halcyon  days. 

•  woman  was  ever  made  the  subject  of  t^o  poems 
!nt,  and  each  so  original  and  perfect  in  its  kind,  as 
f  of  this  ballad. 

..  I.  23 
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THE  DISTRESSED   TRAVELLERS; 


LABOR  IN  VAIR.o 
•A)  eweUcnt  JVitr  rSin^,  to  a  Tunt  W 


9-fiHv  ((Ara. 


I  sing  of  B  Jnumcf  to  Cliflon, 

We  would  have  pciToimGd  if  we  coold, 
Without  cart  or  barrow  to  Ufl  on 
Poor  Mnry  and  me  througfli  the  mad. 
Slue  ela  slu^ 
Stuck  iD  the  mud, 
O,  it  is  pretty  to  wade  through  a  flood ! 


So  away  we  wont,  slippinr  and  alidini^. 

Hop,  nop,  a  la  modt  dt  aewc  fro|{a. 

Tid  near  aa  ^aoi  walking  as  riding, 

When  lailicH  are  drcued  in  their  clogs. 

Wheels,  no  doubt, 

Uo  briskly  about, 

But  tliey  clatter  and  rattle,  and  make  such  a  rout ! 


THS  DMTBS8SKD   TRATBLLER8. 
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He. 

The  longer  we  stay, 
The  longer  we  may ; 
It*8  a  folly  to  think  about  weather  or  way. 

5. 
She. 

Bat  now  I  begin  to  be  frighted : 

If  I  fall,  what  a  way  I  Aould  roll! 
I  am  glad  that  the  bndge  was  indicted.  — 

Stop!  atop!  I  am  sunk  in  a  hole ! 

He. 

Nay,  never  care! 
'TIS  a  common  afiair ; 
YoaH  not  be  the  laat  that  will  set  a  foot  there. 

& 
She. 

Let  me  breathe  now  a  little,  and  ponder 

On  what  it  were  better  to  do. 
That  terrible  lane,  I  see  yonder, 

I  think  we  shall  neyer  get  through ! 

He. 

So  think  I ; 
But,  by  the  bye, 
We  never  shall  know,  if  we  never  should  try. 

7. 

She. 

But  should  we  get  there,  how  shall  we  get  home? 

What  a  terrible  deal  of  bad  road  we  have  passed  ! 
Slipping  and  sliding ;  and  if  we  should  come 
To  a  difficult  stile,  I  am  ruined  at  last 
Oh  this  lane ! 
Now  it  is  plain 
That  struggling  and  striving  is  labor  in  vain. 

& 

He. 
Stick  fast  there,  while  I  go  and  look. 

She. 
Don*t  go  away,  for  fear  I  should  fall ! 
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He. 
I  have  eicamiDcd  it  every  nook, 

And  what  you  have  liere  is  a  aaiDpIe  of  iJL 
Come,  wheel  round ; 
Tlie  iljit  we  have  found 
Would  be  an  estate  at  a  fartJiing  a  pound. 


ir  you  innrt  take; 

I  have  varied  tlie  vcree  for  variety  Mke, 
And  cut  it  off  short,  because  it  was  long. 
Tia  Iiubbling  and  lame, 
Wliich  critics  wont  binme. 
Pot  the  sense  and  the  sound,  thcj  say,  should  be  the  saine. 

Lady  Au^tr^n  has  t)ie  honor  also  of  having  suggested  tW 
this  time  lo  Cowper  the  subject  of  that  work  whicJi  niad^' 
liim  llie  most  popular  poet  of  his  age,  anil  raised  liim  to  i*= 
rank  in  English  poetry  from  which  no  revolution  of  tafl^s 
can  (lotriidc  him.     She  had  often   urged  htm  to  try  his' 
iiowcrs  i[)  blank  verse :  at  last  he  promised  to  coiniily  with  ■ 
lier  reiiiiest,  if  she  would  give  him  a  subject.     '.'  Oh,"  site  ^ 
replied,  "  you  can  never  be  in  want  of  a  subject ;  you  can 
write  U|>on  any;  —  write  U]ion  this  Sofa!""     The  answer 
wus  made  with  a  woman's  readiness,  and  the  capa  hi  lilies  t^ 
such  a  theme  were  apprehended  by  Cowper  with  a  poet's 
quickness  of|K;rception. 

The  Task  was  begun  early"  in  the  summer  of  1183. 
He  never  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Unwin  till   it  was  finished, 
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^  ready  for  the  press.  The  same  silence  was  observed 
^'artls  Mr.  Newton,  who  visited  Ohiey  in  the  August  of 
"lat  year,  for  the  second  lime  after  his  removal.  Mr.  New- 
^t  in  writins;  from  tiiat  place,  says  nothing  more  of  him 
^^n  that  he  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were  pretty  well ;  but  the 
*^it  had  an  unfavorable  cfTeq^  ui)on  Cowper,  and  the  next 

'CKter  to  his  friend  describes  the  painful  influence  which  bis 

P^^esence  had  htfl  upon  die  latent  disease. 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN    NEWTON. 
■»  DI.4R  FRIBifO,  Sept,  8, 1783. 

I  have  been  lately  more  dejected  and  more  distressed 

u^n  usual ;  more  harassed  by  dreams  in  the  night,  and 

BHxie  deeply  poisoned  by  them  in  the  following  day.     I 

know  not  what  is  portended  by  an  alteration  for  the  worse, 

•fter  eleven  years  of  misery  ;  but  firmly  believe  that  it  is 

»ot  designed  as  the  introduction  of  a  change  for  the  better. 

» ou  know  not  what  1  suffered  while  you   were  here,  nor 

^a-s  there  any  need  you  should.     Your  friendship  for  me 

^ould  have  made  you  in  some  dei^ree  a  partaker  of  my 

*oes;  and  your  share  in  then)  would  have  been  increased 

^y  ywr  inability  to  help  me.     Perhaps,  indeed,  they  took 

*  keener  ed^e  from  the  consideration   of  your  presence. 

»ite  fnend  of  my  heart,  the  person  with  whom  1  had  for- 

'^y  taken  sweet  counsel,  no  Ioniser  useful   to   me  as  a 

niinisier,  no  longer  pleasant  to  nie  as  a  Christian,  was  a 

spectacle  that  must  necessarily  add  the  bitterness  of  morli- 

"•'-aiion  to  the  sadness  of  despair.     I  now  see  a  long  winter 

''efore  me,  and  am  to  get  throuirh  it  as  1  can.     1  know  the 

ground,  Ix^forc*  I  tread  ujx)n  it.     It  is  hollow  ;  it  is  agitated  ; 

it  suffers  shocks  in   every  direction  ;  it   is  like  the  soil  of 

Calabria  —  all  whirlpool  and  undulation.     But  I  must  reel 

through  it ;  at  least,  if  I  be  not  swallowed  up  by  the  way. 

Yours, 

W.  C. 

Cowper  had  given  Mr.  Newton  lu'fore  his  arrival  a  hint 

oTlojficAl  attrntion,  will  enable  you  to  reconcile  in  a  moraont.  Do  not 
itEiMgin^,  hnwi'vvTf  that  I  lounire  over  it ;  on  the  r«>ntrary,  I  fiud  it  M- 
exeiciae  to  mould  and  fashion  it  to  my  mind.*' 
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CDDCcming  the  divisions  in  his  Ibnner  flock.  "  Beciusa ' 
have  noborly,"  said  he,  "  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Oloi 

Mr. waits  only  for  a.  bam,  at  present  occupied  hj 

strolling  company  ;  and  the  moiiicnt  they  qiiil  it  lie  ben 
He  is  disposed  lo  think  tlie  dissatisfied  of  all  denominaU 
may  possibly  l>e  united  untjpr  his  standard,  and  thit  i 
great  work  of  forming  a  more  exiendvc  and  more  esti 
lislied  interest  is  reserved  Cm-  him."  **  Mr.  Newion's  n 
cessor  iti  ihe  cure  had  previously  been  his  convert  fit 
o))ii)ions  verging  close  upon  the  cold  region  of  Sociniani; 
to  a  belief  in  the  articles  of  the  Cliurcb  of  England  and 
Ibe  Calvinislic  sense  wherein  Mr.  Newton  understood  the 
He  afiurwards  became  a  distinguished  writer  among  p 
sons  of  the  same  jwr^imsion ;  but  he  bad  neither  (he  gen 
DOT  the  winning  manners  of  \ih  predecessor.  Mr.  N«»l 
says  of  him,  on  tbb  vi^t,  "  He  is  faithful,  diligent,  and  < 
emplary,  but  rather  ofa  burryini;  spirit.  I  tliink,  tflw  I 
more  of  my  phlegmatic  tcuipcr,  he  would  make  his  « 
bcHcr  at  Obicy.  He  bad  some  ill  impressions  of  the  peoi 
and  many  of  ihcm  bud  strong  prejudices  against  him,  bel 
Ihey  cau)e  lu>[etbcr.     Thus  the  beginning   was  not  co 
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(Afferent  ministers  have  different  ways.     He  met  with  great 
prejudices,  and  some  very  Improper  treatment,  upon  his  first 
coming  to  Olney.     He  found  several  professors  who  had 
HKve  leaves  than  fruit,  more  talk  than  grace ;  his  spirit  was 
nther  hurt  by  what  he  saw  amiss,  and  by  what  he  felt. 
By  what  I  can  learn  from  those  who  love  him  best,  he  is 
vny  fiuthful '  and  zealous  in  reproving  wiiat  is  wrong ;  but 
ao  uolavorable  impression  he  has  received,  that  the  people 
ft  large  do  not  like  him,  gives  a  sort  of  edge  to  his  preach- 
ing which  is  not  so  well  suited  to  conciliate  them.     The 
ben  of  the  Olney  people  are  an  afflicted  people,  and  have 
ken  led  thnxigh  great  inward  conflicts  and  spiritual  distresses, 
^  far  wanf  of  some  experience  of  the  like  kind,  he  cannot 
^  well  bit  their  cases,  nor  sympathize  with  them  so  ten- 
deily  as  might  be  wished.     He  has  the  best  intentions ;  but 
{lis  natural  temper  is  rather  positive,  than  gentle  and  yield- 
■Dj;.    I  was,  perhaps,  faulty  in  the  other  extreme ;  but  they 
*^d  been  so  long  used  to  me,  that  a  different  mode  of  treat- 
"^m  does  not  so  well  suit  them.     But  still  he  is  an  excel- 
'^nt  man,  he  serves  the  Lord  with  a  single  eye,  and  I  hope 
■^is  difficulties  almtc,  and  liis.  usefulness  is  upon  the  increase. 
*  Inist  time,  observation,  and  experience,  will,  under  the 
lord's    gracious    teaching,    daily   soften    and    ripen    his 

8piriL"« 

Another  fire,  which  took  place  this  winter  in  this  poor 
*own,  evinced  that  the  restraints  both  of  law  and  gospel 
^"ere  grievously  needed  at  Olney.  Cowpor  describes  the 
^lann,  the  confusion,  and  the  consequences  in  his  own  in- 
unitable  style. 

TO   THE    REV.    JOHN    NEWTON, 
■v  DiiB  rsiE^D,  J^'op.  3, 1783. 

My  tune  is  short,  and  my  opportunity  not  the  most 

'•vorable.     My  letter  will  consequently  be  short  likewise, 

and  perhaps  not  ver}'  inteHi;;ible.     I  find  it  no  very  easy 

5**5iltcr  to  bring  my  mind  into  that  detrrcc  of  con]|x>sure,  which 

*  necessary  to  the  arran^(?nicnt  either  of  words  or  matter. 

*ou  will  naturally  expect  to  receive  some  account  of  this 

^<*fasion  tliat  I  descriljc,  some  reason  given  for  it.  —  On 

«*  HoztoD,  Sept.  a,  17d3. 
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Saturday  night,  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  had  a> 
bed  five  minutes,  I  was  alannt-d  by  a  cry  of  fire,  a 
by  (wo  or  three  shrill  screams  upon  our  stairci 
servants,  who  were  going  to  bed,  saw  il  from  their 
and  in  appearance  so  near,  that  tliey  tliought  ou 
danger.  I  immediately  rose,  and  putting  by  th' 
saw  sheets  of  fire  rising  above  the  ridge  of  Mr. 
house,  opposite  to  ouis.  The  deception  was  sv 
had  no  doubt  it  had  begun  with  Aim,  but  soon  fbu 
was  rather  farther  off.  In  fact,  it  was  at  three  j 
in  the  out-houses  belonging  to  George  Griggs, 
Abigail  Tyirel.  Having  broke  out  in  three  diffei 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  maliciously  kindled 
barrel  and  a  quantity  of  tallow  made  a  most  ir 
blaze,  and  the  buildings  it  had  seized  upon  being  all 
the  appearance  became  every  moment  more  fo 
Providentially,  the  night  was  perfectly  calm  ;  so 
candles  without  lanterns,  of  whicli  there  were  mu! 
the  street,  burnt  as  steadily  as  in  a  house.  By  6 
morning  it  was  so  far  reduced,  thai  all  danger  seei 
over ;  but  the  confusion  it  had  occasioned  was  i 
6nite.     Every  man  who  supposed   iiis  dvvellin 
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the  flames.    They  had  almost  reached,  that  is  to 

bin  six  yards  of  Daniel  Raban's  wood-pile,  in  which 

:y  pounds'  worth  of  fagots  and  furze ;  and  exactly 

ley  were  extinguished ;  otherwise,  especially  if  a 

f  air  had  happened  to  move,  all  that  side  of  the 

ust  probably  nave  been  consumed.     After  all  this 

conflagration,  we  find  nothing  burnt  but  the  out- 

and  the  dwellings  to  which  they  belonged  have 

only  the  damage  of  being  unroofed  on  that  side  next 

no  lives  were  lost,  nor  any  limbs  broken.     Mrs. 

whose  spirits  served  her  while  the  hubbub  lasted, 

day  after,  begins  to  feci  the  effect  of  it  now.     But 

lie  will  be  relieved  from  it  soon,  being  better  this 

than  I  expected.     As  for  me,  I  am  impregnable  to 

assaults.     I  have  nothing,  however,  but  this  sub- 

my  mind,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  I  invite  any  other 

Having,  therefore,  exhausted  this,  I  finish,  assuring 

(ur  united  love,  and  hopintr  to  find  myself  in  a  frame 

more  suited  to  my  employment  when  I  write  next. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

w.  a 

TO  THE  REV.    JOHN  NEWTON.  • 

FRiCMD,  Abu.  17, 1783. 

e  country  around  is  much  alarmed  with  apprehensions 
Two  have  happened,  since  that  of  Olney.  One 
lin,  where  tlic  damage  is  said  to  amount  to  eleven 
1  pound>« ;  and  another,  at  a  place  not  far  from  Hit- 
*  which  I  have  not  learnt  the  name.  Letters  have 
)pped  at  Bedford,  threatoninii;  to  hum  the  town  ;  and 
ibitants  have  been  so  intimidated,  as  to  have  placed 
in  many  parts  of  it,  several  nights  past.  Since  our 
ation  here,  we  have  sent  two  women  and  a  boy  to 

ice,  for  depredation  ;  S R ,  for  stealing  a 

'beef,  which,  in  her  excuse,  she  said  she  intended 
care  of.  This  lady,  whom  you  well  rememl)er,  es- 
)r  want  of  evidenco ;  not  that  evidence  was  indeed 
,  but  our  men  of  Gotham  judged  it  unnecessary  to 
With  her  went  the  woman  I  mentioned  before, 
seems,  has  made  some  sort  of  profession,  but  upon 


this  occasion  iillovved  lieiself  a  latitude  of  conduct  n\\ya  in- 
consistent witli  it,  having  filled  her  apron  with  weario;- 
appartl.  whlt^h  sliu  liki-wise  intenried  to  take  care  of.  9ie 
u'uutd  liave  <,'one  to  (lie  couiily  jail,  liad  William  H»\M, 
the  baker's  son,  who  prosecuied,  insisted  ii|khi  it;  but  Iw 
good-naturedly,  tliough  I  think  weakly,  interpoecd  in  hcr^ 
vor,  and  b('j;i;eil  her  olf.  The  young  gcnilenian  mIw  k- 
conipanied  ihcse  fairones,  is  the  junior  son  of  Alolly  liosoiHI. 
He  had  stoli.-ii  some  iron  work,  the  property  of  Griiy.-s,  li* 
hulciie^r.  Uiing  convicted,  lie  was  orflored  lo  be  wlii|tpe<l, 
which  op'^ralion  he  underwent  at  the  cart's  t^l,  frMii  the 
slone-housc  to  ilic  hij;h  arch,  ami  back  again.  He  sceaKni 
to  sliow  ureiit  fortitude.  Init  it  was  all  an  iiii)K)silion  U|W 
the  ptdilii'.  The  beadle,  who  iierfonned  it,  had  filled  »• 
Icl't  hand  with  red  ocIir',  Uirough  which,  after  every  siK>k*t 
he  drew  the  lash  of  his  whip,  leaving  the  appearancp  of* 
wound  ngion  llic  skin,  but  ill  reality  not  iiurling  hiin  it  *^ 

This  hein^  perceived  by  Mr.  Constable  II ,  *ho  W 

lowe<l  the  beadle,  he  applied  his  cane,  wlthool  any  siK 
maiiagi^iiient  or  precaution,  to  the  shonlders  of  the  loo  D)*^ 
ciful  executioner.  Ttic  scene  immediately  became  in*' 
The  beadle  could  hy  "  ■■• 
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much ;  and,  to  speak  a  liule  in  liis  own  style,  more  inebri- 
ating  fluids  are  to  hini,  I  fancy,  not  very  attainable.  He 
bnught  us  news,  the  truth  of  whicii,  however,  I  do  not 
VNch  (or,  that  the  town  of  Bedford  was  actually  od  fire 
jwcida^,  and  the  flames  not  extingu'ished  when  the  bearer 
of  ihe  tidiogs  left  it. 

The  poor  at  Olncy  were  miserably  poor,  and  where  mis- 
enliks  poverty  exists,  depravity  is  as  often  the  consequence 
K  i!ie  cause.  More  than  twenty  years  after  this  time  tiie  ave- 
nge earnings  of  women  at  the  lace-pillow  was  estimated  at 
o^y  six  shillings  a  week  ;  in  a  few  extreme  cases  they  had 
liOQunted  to  eight  or  nine;  but  the  expense  of  tiiread  amount- 
d  to  an  eighth  of  the  gross  value  of  the  lace.  From  such 
^i^es  it  was  scarcely  ]X)ssible,  under  tiie  most  favorable 
circumstances,  to  make  any  provision  against  evil  days ;  and 
theeinjiloyment  is  an  unhealtiiy  one, —  as  any  sedentary  em- 
ployment must  be  wherein  human  beings  are  occupied  in 
'Bumier  from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  till  dusk,  and  in 
rioter  from  daylight  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night.  A  cry 
Huan  slavery  was  raised  in  Cowper's  days;  his  voice  was 
■'^  in  it ;  in  our  own  days  it  Ims  prevailed,  and  brought 
*DQut  a  consunnnation  which  was  devoutly  to  be  wished ; 
^gh  it  were  to' be  wished  also,  that  the  emancipation  had 
^1  graduated ,  and  the  negn)es  better  prepared  for  it.     A 

^'  has  now  been  raised  ai^ainst  that  maiiufacturinir  system 

It,,  ^  . 

•'iicli  in  our  own  country  extmls  from  wliat  is  called  free 
^W  more  than  slavish  toil :  it  lias  gone  up  to  heaven  ; 
^1  no  spirit  of  propliccy  is  recpiired  to  foresee  that,  unless 
l^iitly  and  etrertual  remedies  can  be  applied,  it  must,  in  its 
"^^^viuble  consequencci,  draw  veni^eanoe  down. 

Cawper's  heart  was  as  compassionate  as  it  was  gentle. 
Ho  could  not  see  distress  without  etuieavorinir  to  relieve  it. 
'  "c  do  wiiat  we  can/'  he  writes  to  Mr.  Unwin  ;  "  but 
"*ai  ca/i  w  little.  You  have  rich  friends,  are  eloquent  on 
ij^l  iiccasions,  and  know  how  to  he  pathetic  on  a  proper  one. 
*'»«winir'r  will  he  severe^) v  felt  at  Olnev  l)v  inanv  whose 
^'»neiy,  in  Jus  try,  and  honesty,  rLHroimnend  tliem  to  chari- 
^ble  notice  :  and  we  think  we  could  tell  sueh  persons  as 
^*  Bouveric,  or  Mr.  Smith,  half  a  dozen  tales  of  distress 
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that  u'ould  (iiid  their  wny  into  hearts  as  feeling  as  ihcir!. 
You  u'ill  (to  a^  )-oii  !wq  (;ood  ;  and  we,  in  the  rneao  [iiiiei 
slmll  remain  coiivimed  lliai  you  will  do  your  best.  L*^i 
Aiislen  will  no  doubt  do  sometliing,  for  she  lias  ^alserii- 
bility  and  compassion." '"' 

The  a|)|ilicuiion  was  successful.  la  bis  next  leiicr, 
Cowpersays,  '-My  dear  Williani,  on  the  |>ml  oftltepoor, 
and  oil  our  pnit,  l>c  pleased  to  make  acknowleHginent, 
^cli  as  tlie  ocTiision  culls  for,  to  our  beneficent  frieud  .M^ 
Sniith.^'  1  call  liiin  ours,  becmiisD,  liavinir  experieitred  Iw 
kindness  to  myself  in  a  forniiT  instance,  and  in  (he  ptf^l 
liis  disintca'ijied  n'adinm.s  to  succor  ihc  distressed,  my  wf 
bition  will  be  saiisfied  with  noiliinj;  hss.  He  may  depeud 
uiwii  the  striiacst  secrecy  ;  nocnsiture  shall  liear  liim  uKn- 
tioned  either  now  or  hereafter,  as  the  ))ei^v>n  fiuiii  wIxmi  ws 
have  receivorl  this  bounty.  But  wliuii  1  speak  of  liiiu,  v 
hear  him  spoken  of  by  others,  which  somotinies  liapwD'> ' 
shall  not  fori^ct  what  is  due  lo  so  rare  a  char.irter.  1  vbh. 
and  your  mother  wishes  it  Um,  that,  be  could  somain* 
take  us  in  his  way  to  ?Iottin};hain ;  he  will  Gnd  us  luppf 
lo  receive  a  person  wlioni  we  must  needs  account  il  ^^ 
honor  to  know.     Wo  sliall  exercise  our  best  dis< 
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and  they  are  always,  at  least  some  of  them,  the 
^otir  residence  among  them.  Olney  is  a  popu- 
,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  half-starved  and  the 
the  earth,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  our  small 
small  ability  to  extend  their  operations  so  far  as  to 
It  among  such  numbers.  Accept,  therefore,  your 
eir  gratitude,  and  be  convinced  that'when  they 
L  blessing  upon  those  who  have  relieved  their 
that  answers  that  prayer,  and  when  he  answers 
leniber  his  servant  at  Stock." 
ars  have  cancelled  the  obligation  of  silence  which 
nposed,  and  the  good  which  was  done  in  secret 
ught  to  be  proclaimed  now  upon  the  house-top. 
al  of  Mr.  Smith's  bounty  led  to  some  interchange 
stween  him  and  Cowper.  "  We  corresponded," 
tter,  "as  long  as  the  occasion  required,  and  then 
/harmed  with  his  good  sense,  politeness,  and 
>  the  poor,  I  was  indeed  ambitious  of  continuing 
idence  with  him,  and  told  him  so.  Perhaps  1 
more  prudently  had  I  never  proposed  it.  But 
ts  are  not  famous  for  wisdom,  and  mine  was  too 
;  very  considerate  on  such  an  occasion.  I  have 
ironi  him  since,  and  have  long  given  up  all  ex- 
)f  it.  I  know  he  is  too  busy  a  man  to  have 
me,  and  I  ought  to  have  recollected  it  sooner, 
ime  to  do  much  good,  and  to  employ  us  as  his 
linsr  it,  and  that  might  have  satisfied  me.  Though 
the  sirictefit  injunctions  of  secrecy,  both  by  him 
u  on  his  l>ehalf,  I  consider  myself  as  under  no 
to  conceal  from  you  the  remittances  he  made, 
ly  turn,  1  beg  leave  to  request  secrecy  on  your 
ise,  intimate  as  you  are  with  him,  and  highly  as 
ou,  I  cannot  yet  be  sure  that  the  communication 
se  him,  his  delicacies  on  this  subject  being  as 
his  benevolence.  He  sent  forty  ]X)unds,  twenty 
Olney  has  not  had  such  a  friend  as  this  many 
•  has  th(»rc  been  nn  instance,  at  any  time,  of  a 
;s  My  efit'ctually  r(?lioved,  or  so  completely  en- 
)  the  pursuit  of  that  honest  industry,  by  which, 
being  paid,  and  the  parents  and  children  com- 
i.  24 
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fbrtably  clothed,  they  are  now  enabled  to  nuuntu 
selves.  Their  labor  was  almost  in  vain  before ;  bu 
answers ;  it  earns  them  hread,  aad  all  their  other  w 
plL'ntlfully  supplied." 

Notwithstanding  tlie  character  of  the  population, 
situation  of  his  liouse,  which  was  neither  pleasant  i 
veiiient,  Cowper  was  stroii>rly  attached  to  the  spoL 
very  stones  in  the  garden  wall,"  said  lie,  "  are  my  ; 
acquaintance.  1  should  miss  almost  the  niinuteU 
and  be  disii!i;reeably  affected  by  its  removal :  aod  i 
suaded,  that  were  it  possible  I  could  leave  this  io 
dIouB  nook  for  a  twelvemonth,  I  should  return  to 
with  rapture,  and  be  transported  wiiii  the  sight  of 
which  (o  all  the  world  beside  would  be  at  least  indi 
some  of  them,  |)crhaps,  such  as  the  ra>;^ed  thatch 
tottering  walls  of  1\k  neij^hborint;  cottages,  dis^s 
He  had  not  acknowledged,  and  perhaps  had  not  felt 
of  society  till  he  became  ac<]nau>led  with  Lady  . 
then,  indeed,  he  enjoyed  it  cordially.  But  this  en 
was  erelong  disturbed,  and  both  Lady  Austen  ai 
Unwin  appear  to  nie  to  have  been  wronged  by  ihi 
asVrgned  for  its  disturbance.     I^ady  Austen  has  bee 
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Cowper*s  peculiar  circumstances,  which  circumstances  she 
was  well  acquainted  with. 

They,  liowever,  who,  in  justice  to  Laily  Austen,  reject 
the  notion  of  any  matrimonial  project  on  her  part,  still  im- 
pute jealousy  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  — jealousy  of  the  ascendancy 
acquired  over  Cowper  hy  one  who,  heing  possessed  of  great 
wit  and  vivacity,  both  enlivened  his  spirits  and  stimulated 
his  £[enitis.     Mr.  Scott  is  repotted  to  have  said  u|X)n  the 
subject,  "  Who  can  be  surprised  that  two  women  should  be 
continually  in  the  society  of  one  man,  and  quarrel  sooner 
or  later  with  each  other  ?  '*     It  was  not  long  before  two 
women  were  continually  in  the  society  of  tliis  very  man, 
and  never  quarrelled  with  each  other ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin, 
^*ho  was  one,  is  thus  s()oken  of  by  the  other :  "  She  is 
▼cry  far  from  grave ;  on  the  contrary  she  is  cheerful  and 
gay,  and  laughs  de  bon  coeur  upon  the  smallest  provocation. 
Aniidst  all  the  little  puritanical  words,  which  fall  from  her 
de  ienu  en  tenu,  she  seems  to  have  by  nature  a  great  fund 
of  gayety ;  —  great  indeed  must  it  have  been,  not  to  have 
heen  totally  overcome  by  the  close  confinement  in  which 
she  has  lived,  and  the  anxiety  she  must  have  undergone 
fcr  one  whom  she  certfiinly  loves  as  well  £g  one  human 
Wing  can  love  another.     I  will  not  say  she  idolizes  him, 
wcause  that  she  would   think    wrong  ;  but   she  certainly 
«een«  to  possess  the    truest  regard  and  affection  for  tliis 
excellent  creature,  and,  as  I  before  said,  has,  in  the  most 
'itenil  sense  of  those  words,  no  will,  or  shadow  of  inclination, 
wt  what  is  Am.     My  account  of  Mrs.  Unwin  may  seem, 
perhaps  to  yon,  on  comparing  my  letters,  contradictory  ; 
wl  when  vou  consider  that  I  besjan  to  write  at  the  moment, 
'ndatthe  first  moment  that  I  saw  her,  you  will  not  wonder. 
n«fr  character  develops  itself  by  di'greos ;  and  thouu:h  1 
niylil  lead  you  to  sup|)ose  her  grave  and  melancholy,  she 
P  not  so  by  any  means.     When  she  speaks  upon  grave 
sulyecis,  she  does  express  herself  with  a  puritanical  tone, 
ana  in  puritanical  expressions,  but  on  all  other  sul)j(?cts  she 
^■^ins  to  have  a  great  disposition  torheerfuino-js  and  mirth  ; 
and  indeed,  had  she  not,  she  could  not  have  ^one  through 
all  she  has.     I  must  say,  too,  that  she  seems  to  be  very 
well  read*in  the  English  poets,  as  appears  by  several  little 
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quotations,  which  she  makes  from  time  to  time,  and  hu  i 
tnio  lastL'  Tor  wliat  is  excellent  in  tbat  way.  There  ij 
something  inily  affLctionate  and  sincere  in  her  mannef. 
No  one  cun  ex|iress  more  heartily  tlian  she  does,  her  juf  in 
have  me  at  Oliicy  ;  and  as  this  must  be  for  his  sake,  it  is  m 
additional  proof  of  licr  regard  and  esteem  for  him."" 

Mj-s.  Unwin's  fuciiUles  were  at  this  lime  unim paired ; 
there  was  no  want  of  cheerfulness  or  vivacity  in  lier:  wd 
shi;,  100,  had  enlivened  the  spirits  of  Cowper,  and  aniiiMtMl 
his  t;cnliis.  The  causes  wliich  broke  up  their  inliiimcy 
wiili  Liidy  Austen,  were  the  same  which  had  formedy  sus- 

feiidi.-il  it.  Tlic  fact  was  thus  announced  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
'nwin:  "You  are  going  to  Bristol.  A  lady,  notions 
since  our  verj'  near  neighbor,  is  probably  tliere ;  she  m 
there  very  lately.  If  you  should  chance  to  fall  into  her 
cijjupany,  remember,  if  you  please,  that  we  found  the  coo- 
nt'ciiun,  on  some  accounts,  an  inconvenient  one ;  that  *'* 
do  not  wish  tu  renew  it;  and  conduct  yourself  accordingly ' 
A  ciiaiacter  with  which  we  sjienil  all  our  time  should  l« 
made  on  purirese  for  us:  too   much  or  too  little  of  »"J 
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lile  (nun  OInev ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  took  lodgings  at  the 
uase  here.  Between  the  vicaratre  and  the  back  of  our 
1%,  arc  inter|>osed  our  garden,  an  orchard,  and  die  gar- 
ibelongint;  to  the  vicaraire.  She  had  lived  much  in 
wXf  was  very  sensible,  and  had  infinite  vivacity.  She 
k  a  great  liking  to  us,  and  we  to  her.  She  had  been 
id  to  a  great  deal  of  company  ;  and  we,  fearing  that  she 
uld  find  such  a  transition  into  silent  retirement  irksome, 
Miired  to  give  her  our  agreeable  company  often.  Be- 
ning  continually  more  and  more  intimate,  a  practice 
diaed  at  length  of  our  dining  with  each  other  alternately, 
ay  day,  Sundays  excepted.  In  order  to  facilitate  our 
VDunication,  we  made  doors  in  the  two  garden  walls  ^ 
Mnessud,  by  which  means  we  considerably  shortened  the 
J  fiora  one  house  to  the  other,  and  could  meet  when 
pleased,  without  entering  the  town  at  all ;  a  measure 
rather  expedient,  because  the  town  is  abominably  dirty, 
I  slie  kept  no  carriage.  On  her  first  settlement  in  our 
^borhood,  I  made  it  my  own  particular  business,  (for  at 
t  time  I  was  not  employed  in  writing,  having  published 
first  volume,  and  not  begun  my  second,)  to  pay  my 
oirs  to  her  ladyship  every  morning  at  eleven.  Customs 
f  soon  become  laws.  I  began  the  Task  ;  for  she  was 
lady  who  gave  me  the  Sofa  for  a  subject.  Being  once 
aged  in  the  work,  I  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
rooming  attendance.  We  had  seldom  breakfasted  our- 
es  till  ten ;  and  the  intervening  hour  was  all  tlie  time 
I  could  find  in  the  whole  day  for  writing  ;  and  occa- 
ally  it  would  happen  that  the  half  of  that  hour  was  all 
I  could  secure  for  the  pur^Kise.  But  there  was  no 
edv.     Loner  usa<re  had  made  that  which  at  first  was 

•  0  3 

onal.  a  point  of  u;ood  manners,  and  consequently  of 
easity,  and  I  was  forced  to  neglect  the  Task,  to  attend 
0  the  Muse  who  had  inspired  the  subject.     But  she  had 

Hiylry  (i.  %)r>)  uys  that  Mr.  Newton  opened  this  communirntion 
B  h^  occupied  the  parsonage  ;  and  Lady  Austen  had  the  advantage 
.  I  followed  his  Htateinent,  not  recullectinir  what  is  said  hen*. 
mh\j  }\ay\oy  has  made  no  mistake,  and  C«>w{M>r  means  that  it  hnd 
I  rNip(>ned  af\er  havinir  lonj;  been  disused.  Minut(>  accuracy  was 
aportant,  and  he  waa  writing  as  succinctly  as  he  could. 

24* 
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ill  healili,^  and  before  I  had  quite  finished  the  voA,  ns 
oli1i:;eil  to  if\>air  to  Biistoi.  'lliiis,  as  1  told  you,  my<Wir, 
i\w  eaiisL'  of  itic  many  inteitupiions  tliat  I  iiieniioiied,  ta 
rtiinoved,  atid  now,  except  tlie  Bull  that  1  spoke  of,  n 
have  seldom  any  company  at  all.  After  all  tliat  1  biR 
fiuid  U|)on  this  matter,  you  will  Dot  completely  undenund 
me,  jtcrliaps,  unless  I  account  for  the  remainder  oftheda^. 

I  will  add,  therefore,  thai  having  paid  luy  momin^r  visil,  I 
wiilked  ;  returning  from  my  walk,  1  dressed  ;  we  tlieo  rwl 
and  dined,  and  jturted  not  [ill  between  ten  and  L-lcven  H 
iiighi  !"■■'* 

The  Bull,  thus  playfully  mentioned,  was  the  pemo  Id 
wliusu  benevolent  attention  Mr.  Newtou  had  consJ<;De(i  liim, 

"  l,!nl.v  Aiutpn  dii-d  while  Haj'lcy'i  Lifp  of  Cowivt  wm  io  ibr 
]>n-iiH.  IV  hIii!  Iiad  lived  to  prruitf  it,  iiIh!  would  prulubfj  hair  cnnrd- 
ciJ  wijiii'  III'  thf  iiiinlnkf*  upon  tilis  lubjrcl,  intu  which  be  bid  <t^*- 

II  iijijH'arii  bv  till'  citiiiclB  which  mv  now  iH'fim!  Ihp  nvdrr,  (ai  t*J 
Kn-  lint  jiarliul  nxlractn,  bat  GoinpriuP  tlic  wliulc  thnt  it  Midc«M*ii|| 
il.)  lint  Ibn  aaiiic  RaawH  which  b-d  to  bd  intL'rruptiim  oP  h«  rrinri^'P 
witJi  (;iiwpi'T.  Rnallf  d'MWiIvcd  il.  Ijooe  wu  nut  of  the  qiiftl»i  >• 
lier  ciiiic;  ji-aluiny  ii|ually  «o  in  Mrs.  Unwin'j;  »nd  tliodgh  Cii«p* 
hml  "  falbii  in  IVii'n(Uhi|i  with  her  nl  fint  iifflit.  and  addrr>a'd  f^ 
"'> '■'•'v  vcnFH  In  her.  IlieKe  from  n  niiui  ni^Hnced  taiar  w>)r<«t>f 

ri  filly  to  tlLreoacore,   wcrf  not  likely  to  be   mimhrn  °r.f 
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OB  l»  removal  (rom  Olne^  ;  Carisrime  Tanrorum  Cowper 
flnwcimes  addressed  him  in  liis  letters.     He  was  indeed  a 


after  his  own  heart.-  "  You  are  not  acquainted  with 
Ihb,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Unwin  ;  *^  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  you 
tkt  vou  are  not.  You  would  regret  still  more  than  you 
do,  inat  there  are  so  many  miles  interposed  between  us. 
Be  spends  part  of  the  day  with  us  to-morrow.  A  dissent- 
er, but  a  liberal  one ;  a  man  of  letters  and  of  genius ;  a 
nMcr  of  a  fine  imagination,  or  rather  not  master  of  it,  — 
u  imagination,  which,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  compa- 
Bf  he  loves,  and  can  confide  in,  runs  away  with  him  into 
Mdi  fields  of  speculation,  as  amuse  and  enliven  every 
oikr  imagination  that  has  the  happiness  to  be  of  the  party ; 
M  other  times  he  has  a  tender  and  delicate  sort  of  melan- 
cUjr  ID  his  disposition,  not  less  agreeable  in  its  way;  No 
M  are  better  qualified  for  companions  in  such  a  world  as 
lb,  than  men  of  such  a  temperament.  Every  scene  of 
Khas  two  sides,  a  dark  and  a  bright  one,  and  the  mind 
tki  has  an  equal  mixture  of  melancholy  and  vivacity  is, 
krt  of  all,  qualified  for  the  contemplation  of  either.  He 
c*i  be  lively  without  levity,  and  pensive  without  dejection. 
Sach  a  man  is  Mr.  Bull.  But  —  he  smokes  tobacco  — 
Whing  is  perfect !  — 

AiAi/  ejrf  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum. 

Before  Cowper  began  the  Task,  Mr.  Bull  put  into  his 
hadi  Madame  Guyon's  poetical  works,  and  requested  him 
to  translate  a  ft^w  of  them,  "  partly,*'  he  says,  "  to  amuse  a 
•Story  hour,  partly  to  keep  in  exercise  the  genius  of  this 
tooomparable  man."  A  month's  leisure  was  devoted  to 
ikm,  and  they  were  presented  to  Mr.  Bull,  to  make  what 
BK  of  them  he  pleased.  This  friend  sometime  afterwanis 
nggested  that  they  should  be  printed  ;  ^  Cowper  underKwk 
k)  revise  them  for  this  pur|)osr,  hut  various  circuinstunces 

E evented  him  fmin  ever  carrying  iJie  intention  into  elleet. 
r.  Bull  probably  thought  that  tlie  strain  of  her  poetry 

*"  He*  lei'mB  tn  have  couteinpUlcd  this  at  firat,  by  the  dedication  to 
if  friend  I  which  wai  iient  with  Uie  maiiiusGript. 


would  rather  sootbe  liis  mind  than  agitate  it,  and  induce] 
siiiit  siHiL'  of  ]'(iIi,^iotifl  rbelliig.  But  perhaps  the  pasa^ 
(111  w'liioli  (.'oupiT  liit)uili?d  most  were  tlx^e  that  he  caiH 
apply,  wIk^ii  t!iki.'ii  a\an  from  tlie  context,  to  bis  own  Id- 

aginary  condition. 

My  claim  to  lifc^  though  Bought  with  earnest  an, 
Nu  liL'lit  wiiliin  mc,  or  without  me  shows ; 

Oiit-v  I  lull  fiiilli ;  but  now  in  solf-dexpair 
Fiiul  my  chief  cordial,  and  my  bcait  repose. 

jtly  Houl  in  A  l^irjrottcn  thin^ ;  bIic  sinks, 
S'lttki  anil  a  lost,  witlimit  a  wigh  to  riM ; 

FcgIn  an  inilittun-'nce  she  abliors,  nnil  tliinka 
Her  iiamo  cradod  forever  from  tlie  skica.*' 

Cowpcr,  liowcver,  explained  to  Mr,  Newton  !iow  ii  «* 
that  lie  coidd  treat  upon  subjucls  in  vei-so,  which  lieUHO- 
bled  to  approach  in  prose.  "  Tliere  is  a  ttifieri-nce,"  ai^ 
be.  "Tin-  scarcli  after  jxietical  expression,  tlie  tti)"ii*i 
and  the  numbers,  are  all  alfairs  of  some  diRiculty;  tli^»^ 
rive,  iiiileed,  bnt  uro  not  to  lie  attained  witiiout  study.aoJ 
cn;;ross,  jx^rimps,  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  than  ll* 
■  =eif.     Persons  fond  of  mu?ic  will  soineliines  6"^ 
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lislike  it,  but  because  it  is  not  for  me.  There  is 
tn  upon  earth  that  might  not  be  the  better  for  it, 
naly  excepted*  Prove  to  me  tliat  I  have  a  right  to 
d  I  will  pray  without  ceasing ;  yea,  and  pray,  too, 
'  the  belly  of  this  hell,'  compared  with  which  Jo- 
Ls  a  palace, — a  temple  of  the  living  God!  But 
dd,  there  is  no  encouragement  in  the  Scripture  so 
eosive  as  to  include  my  case,  nor  any  consolation 
uml  as  to  reach  it.  I  do  not  relate  it  to  you,  be- 
Ml  could  not  believe  it ;  you  would  agree  with  me 
ould.  And  yet  the  sin  by  which  I  am  excluded 
privileges  I  once  enjoyed,  you  would  account  no 
[  would  tell  me  that  it  was  a  duty.  This  is  strange ; 
irill  think  me  mad ; — but  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
I  am  only  in  despair ;  and  those  powers  of  mind 
possess,  are  only  permitted  to  me  for  my  amuse- 
some  times,  and  to  acuminate  and  enhance  my 
t  others.  I  have  not  even  asked  a  blessing  upon 
these  ten  years,  nor  do  I  expect  that  1  shall  ever 
ain.  —  Yet,  I  love  you,  and  such  as  you,  and  de- 
lo  enjoy  your  friendship  while  I  can  : — it  will  not 
,  we  must  soon  part  forever."  •'*® 
Idom  touched  upon  tliis  string;  in  his  letters  to  any 
■pt  Mr.  Newton.  "  I  am  well  in  body,"  he  says  to 
at  with  a  mind  that  would  wear  out  a  frame  of  ada- 
et  upon  my  frame,  which  is  not  very  robust,  its 
ire  not  discernible.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  in  health!"®* 
:  think  of  you  often,  and  one  of  us  prays  for  you  ; 
rwill,  when  he  can  pray  for  himself!  "^^  Writing 
eoond  week  of  January,  he  entered  at  once  upon 
lal  strain. 

TO    THE    REV.    JOHN    NEWTON. 
rmiEiiD,  Jan.  13,  1784. 

e  new  year  is  already  old  in  my  account.  I  am 
»d,  sufficiently  second-sighted  to  be  able  to  boast 
ipatbn  an  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  it  yet 
but  rest  convinced  that,  be  they  what  they  may, 
jf  them  comes  a  messentjer  of  good  to  me.    If  even 

L  87,  1783.  »  Feb.  24,  1783.  «  Feb.  8. 
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death  itself  should  be  of  die  number,  lie  is  no  friend  of  mine. 
It  is  iin  allcviKtiun  of  tlic  woes  even  of  an  uiienliflilened 
mail,  thitt  be  can  wiai)  for  death,  and  indulge  a  liope,  il 
least,  thai  in  dcalli  lie  sliall  find  deliverance.  Bui,  Jotdcd 
as  my  life  is  witli  despair,  I  have  no  such  comfort  as  wxii 
result  Intm  a  sii |i posed  probabi Li ty  of  belter  Uiings  to  come, 
were  it  unue  ended.  For,  more  unhappy  than  llie  trareller 
will)  uhu[ii  I  set  out,  pass  through  what  dilTiculties  1  luav, 
thrauj^h  whatever  dangers  and  afflictions,  I  am  not  a  »!iii 
tlie  iieartT  homo,  unless  a  dungeon  may  be  called  so.  Tbis 
is  no  VL'ry  agreeable  theme;  but  in  so  great  a  dparili  of 
siibj(!Cts  to  write  upon,  and  especially  impressed  as  1  unit 
this  moiiiciit  ttiih  a  sense  of  my  own  condition,  1  kwW 
chixwu  no  other.  The  weather  is  an  exact  emblem  dmf 
mind  in  its  present  state.  A  thick  fog  envelop}  eifj 
thing,  and  at  the  same  time  it  freezes  iiitensi'ly.  Youvill 
tell  niu  that  this  cold  gloom  will  he  succeeded  by  a  cliKf^ 
spring,  and  cndt-avor  to  encourage  me  to  hope  for  ■  spitii' 
ual  change  resembling  it; — but  it  will  be  lost  labor,  fitsat 
revives  ai;uln;  hut  a  soul  once  slain  lives  no  more.  The 
hedge  tliat  has  been  apparently  dead,  is  not  so ;  it  will  bunt 
iiilu  leaf  and  blossom  at  the  appbinted  time ;  but  no  RkIi 
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ife  enough  left  in  me  to  make  amends  for  the  years 
lost ;  till  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  left  that  the 
n  ever  pay  the  expense  of  the  fallow  ?  I  forestall 
;wer: — God's  ways  are  mysterious,  and  he  giveth  no 
it  of  hb  matters: — an  answer  that  would  serve  my 
e  as  well  as  theirs  that  use  it.  There  is  a  mystery 
destruction,  and  in  time  it  shall  be  explained. 

YourSy 

W.C. 

Newton,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  discouraging  this  strain, 
I  him,  that  as  he  conversed  upon  other  subjects  tlian 
r,be  might  write  upon  otliers.  '^  Indeed,  my  friend," 
V  replied, ''  I  am  a  man  of  very  little  conversation  * 
nj  subject.  From  that  of  despair  I  abstain  as  much 
iUe,  (or  the  sake  of  my  company  ;  but  I  will  venture 
that  it  is  neiver  out  of  my  mind  one  minute  in  the 
day.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  never  cheerful. 
rften  so :  always  indeed  when  luy  nights  have  been 
itbcd  for  a  season.  But  the  effect  of  such  continual 
ig  to  the  language  of  a  heart  hopeless  and  deserted, 
I  can  never  give  much  more  than  half  my  attention 
t  is  started  by  others,  and  very  rarely  start  any  thing 
i  My  silence,  however,  and  my  absence  of  mind 
He  sometimes  as  entertaining  as  if  1  had  wit.  They 
an  occasion  for  friendly  and  good-natured  raillery ; 
lise  a  laugh,  and  I  partake  of  it."^*^ 
consolatory  to  believe  that  during  this  long- stage  of 
lady,  Cow)per  was  rarely  so  miserable  as  he  repre- 
himself  to   be   when  speaking   of  his  own   case. 

0  one  ought  to  be  pronounced  happy  before  the  last 
is  over,  has  been  said  of  old  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
e  common  feeling  of  mankind  accords  with  the 
;  for   our  retrospect  of  any  individual's  history  is 

1  by  the  fortune  of  his  latter  days,  as  a  drama  takes 
icier  from  the  catastrophe.  A  melancholy  sentiment 
vays  for  this  reason  prevail  when  Cowper  is  thought 
ut  tlK)n«;h  his  disease  of  mind  settled  at  la^^t  into  the 
1  shade,  and  ended  in  the  very  blackness  of  darkness, 

"  March  19,  1784 


stages,  know  that  the  same  dc 
produced  by  imaginary  cause* 
Violent  emotions,  and  oulbroa. 
at  times  easily  excitod,  but  n( 
abiding  grief  which  eats  into  th 
when  the  patient  retains,  like  C 
uix>n  all  other  f)oints,  is  in  this  r 
—  a  dream,  indeed,  from  whic 
.wake,  nor  be  awakened ;  but   . 
there  seems  to  be  the  same  dhn 
ality.^ 

After  the  recurrence  of  his  dis 
appear  to  have  acted  judiciously  \ 
Mr.  Newton  resided  a!  Olncy,  Mi 
plicitly  under  his  advice,  and  aftei 
{iH-  good  sense  led  her  to  pursue  th( 

I'  courae.     Whether  they  had  percei^ 

constitution  could  not  bear  devotic 
little  consequence  while  he  fanriec 
all  exercises  of  devotion ;  and  to  I 
u|)on  the  single  point  on  which  h 
would  have  been  to  act  unreasona 
ment  to  a  mind  thus  diseased  is  of 
to  a  sick  stomach  incapable  of  r( 
Newton  touched  on  the  subject  in 
feeling  his  pulse  from  time  to  tim< 
i  to  encourage  an  exno^*"*' 
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comrort  he  liad  during  those  years,  when  at  the  worst ;  and 
il^ined  streiitrth  as  liis  manner  of  life  became  more  social, 
rio  man  hud  been  more  accustomed  than  he  was  to  that 
kiwi  of  society  which  brings  the  intellectual  powers  into 
fiiD  play.  So  many  youths  of  distinguisiied  talent  were 
nerer  at  any  other  time  contem|X)raries  at  Westminster,  as 
io  Coopers  days ;  and  when  he  was  removed  from  that 
duly  and  hourly  intercourse  u  ilh  his  peers  to  a  solicitor's 
office,  it  was  his  fortune  there  to  find  in  a  fellow-clerk  one 
*Im  was  not  inferior  to  tlie  ablest  of  them.  Thurlow, 
•bom  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  calls  "  tlie  surly,  sarcastic,  con- 
tndicrory,  old  mler  of  the  courts,"  had  not  then  contracted 
iDjr  of  the  callousness  of  professional  and  political  life.  He 
vas  in  those  days  as  much  disposed  to  sportiveness  as 
Cowper  liimself,  and  brought  to  it  those  ready  talents  and 
Att  force  of  mind  which  afterwards  commanded  the  respect 
rf  Dr.  Jolinson.  "  It  is  when  you  come  close  to  a  man  in 
^veriation,"  said  that  great  conversationist,  "that  you 
Acover  what  his  real  abilities  are :  to  make  a  speech  in  a 

CUic  assembly  is  a  knack.     1  honor  Thurlow,  sir ;  Thur- 
^"  is  a  fine  fellow ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to  yours." 
And  on  another  occasion  he  said,  *•'  I  would  prepare  myself 
fc  no  man  in  England,  but  Lonl  Thurlow.     When  1  am 
*>  meet  with  him,  I  should  wish  to  know  a  day  before." 
And  when  Cow|kt  lef^the  office,  and  became  master  of 
«  onTi  time,  no  where  could  he  have  found  more  lively 
companions  than  the  members  of  liis  own  club  and  their 
••ociaies.     It  was  after  having  been  "enlivened  by  the 
^Wiy  sallies  of  Thornton,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  Lloyd," 
*W  Boswell,  who  had    passed    the    moniing  with  them, 
"lioldly," — in  his  own  words,  "repaired  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
Ambers,  for  liis  fii-st  visit,  and  found  the  giant  in  his  den." 
.^ei  Couper,  who,  during  so  many  years,  had  mixed 
p^  such  comp:inions  on  equal  tenns,  and  till  a  time  of 
"^  in  which  habits  take  so  strong  a  hold  that  they  are  not 
^•ilj  cast  oti',  had  irreat  capabilities  for  solitude.     He  could 
••ve  bet^n  rontiMiled  in  a  liemiitaijje,  if  his  min«l  had  been 
"*vered  from  the  one  illusion  that  oppressed  it.     There 
^inactivity  in  his  disposition,  like  that  of  a  happy  child, 
^  having  no  playmate,  is  left  to  devise  amusement  ibr 

VOL.   I.  *2o 


Many  pe«ons  havl  ?  '^"'  ' 

''"ring  the  inf J^    .  ^°^*'Pei's    a 
case.  "®  '«3st  remarkabJe 

fheerfulness  wS  ""'''^'•''ood  th 

temperament  as  win     '''f '^^^J  «o 
.V  «  new  acquaint    "  "'""'^  der.r,?e 
P^'  had  had  no  /me  '' "'"''^'""  at  W,. 
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more  passed  between  them  for  about  two  years.  But  even 
as  the  lion  is  proverbially  said  to  be  not  so  fierce  as  bb 
pict:ire«  90  a  sliy  man  is  seldom  so  sliy  as  bis  neiglibors 
suppose  liiin  to  be,  when  be  lias  once  obtained  a  character 
far  shvocss.  Deterred  by  tliat  character  from  seeking  tlie 
ttqaiintance  of  one  whom,  in  other  respects,  he  already 
kaev  how  to  appreciate,  Mr.  Throckmorton  made  no  ad- 
viQces  till  an  opporturiity  offered,  in  which  it  might  have 
ippnred  discourteous  not  to  notice  him.  Balloons  were 
tbeQ  the  wonder  of  the  day ;  all  the  country  was  invited 
to  aee  one  ascend  from  Weston,  and  a  special  invitation 
doe  to  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin. 

The  very  leeling  in  which  shyness  originates,  makes  the 
■dividiial  more  sensible  of  any  eighties  that  have  an  air  of 
■Boeiity  and  kindness.  ''Our  reception,"  says  Cowper, 
"vu  flattering  to  a  great  degree,  insomuch  that  more  notice 
tBcmed  to  be  taken  of  us  than  we  could  possibly  have  ex- 
pected, indeed  rather  more  than  any  of  the  other  guesLs ; 
Aef  even  seemed  anxious  to  recoininond  themselves  to  our 
K^rds.  We  drank  chocolate,  and  were  asked  to  dine,  but 
•eie  engaged."  **  "  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
cngiging  and  agreeable  character  than  the  gentleman's,  or  a 
inore  consummate  assembla"[e  of  all  that  is  called  (]roo(|. 
>iture,  complaisance,  and  innocent  cheerfulness  than  is  to 
»*  seen  in  the  lady.  They  have  lately  received  many 
ISttts  aflfronts  from  the  people  of  the  place,  on  account  of 
^religion.  We  thought  it  therefore  the  more  necessary  . 
to  treat  them  with  respect."  ^^ — "  A  day  or  two  after,  Mrs. 
^Win  and  I  walkod  that  way,  and  were  overtaken  in  a 
^wer.  1  found  a  tix'e  that  1  thouirlit  would  shelter  us 
"oAii  large  ehn,  in  a  grove  that  fronts  the  mansion.  Mrs. 
T.  observed  us.  and  nnuiini;  towards  us  in  the  rain,  insisletl 
**  our  walkin;'  in.  He  \%as  i»one  out.  We  sat  chatting 
^Tlh  her  till  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  then  at  her  in- 
"'nce  took  a  walk  with  her  in  the  garden.     The  garden  is 

JJfj»tT.foorth  year,  resided  in  Oxfordshire.     Though  a  Romanist,  he 
^*'done  gn>at  tliin^H  t»  pn?8i*rve  and  roHton'  Buckland  (his  {Kirish) 
*jy*h."—  jYithofs's  Utrraru  .inectlotr^^  vol.  iii.  p.  7(K). 
'^•per'i  friend  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  17lU. 

•  To  Mr.  Unwin.  «  To  Mr.  Newton,  Blay  10, 1784. 
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atterwards,  id  the  cool  of  the 
again.     We  saw  them  £;oni^ 
changed  bows  and  courtesies 
them.     In  a  few  minutes,  whe 
and  had  ahnost  reached  the  ga 
into  the  adjoining  field,  I  liearc 
the  court-yard  ring,  and  saw  t 
ward  us  ;  we  made  equal  haste 
to  us  the  key,  which  I  told  him 
and  after  a  few  such  speeches  ai 
sions,  we  parted.     This  liappent 
concluded  nothing  less,  than  that 
tion  was  designed,  on  their  part, 
acquaintance ;   but   here  at    prcsi 
should  like  exceedingly  to  be  on  : 
give  a  morning  call  now  and  then 
nothing  more.     For,  though  he  is « 
men  I  ever  saw,  I  could  not  wis)) 
way;    neither  our  house,  furnitu! 
being  such  as  qualify  us  to  make 
would  I  on  any  account  be  iutrod 
gentry." 

The  intercourse,  however,  proc 
per  anticipated.     He  soon  found 
at  Weston  Hall,  and  for  that  rea: 
Incidents  connected  with  the  fi" 
several  of  those  i'*'—- 
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CHAPTER   XL 

oovper  at  olney.  john  gilpin  rendered  popular  by 
ikxoerson's  recitation,  publication  of  the  task, 
icxcwal  of  intercourse  with  lady  uesketu. 

The  Task  meantime  was  finished,  —  that  monument 
vhich,  though  not  loftier  tlian  the  pyramids,  will  more  sure- 
ly perpetuate  its  autiior*s  name,  tlian  those  eldest  of  human 
vorics  have  iianded  dowfi  the  history  of  their  founders.  It 
VIS  transcribed  in  the  autumn  of  1764,  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Unwin  for  his  perusal.  "  I  know,"  said  Cowper,  "  you 
vill  lose  no  time  in  reading  it ;  but  I  must  beg  you  likewise 
to  lose  none  in  consiginng  it  to  Johnson,  that  if  he  chooses 
to  print  it,  it  may  ii;o  to  the  press  immediately ;  if  not,  that 
<raay  be  offered  directly  to  your  friend  Ijongman,  or  any 
^r.  i\ot  that  I  doubt  Johusorrs  acc(?ptance  of  it,  for  he 
*ill6nd  it  more  ad  captiun popuii  than  the  former."^ 

I'^nvk'in's  opinion  of  the  work  relieved  Cowper  from  some 
''^^•eiy,  and  gave  him  "  a  good  deal  of  positive  pleasure." 
*'Ihave  faith  in  your  judgment,"  said  he,  **and  an  implicit 
^jotifideiice  in  the  sincerity  of  your  approbation.  The  wri- 
^?  of  so  long  a  poem  is  a  serious  business,  and  the  author 
'^^M  know  little  of  his  own  heart  who  does  not  in  some  de- 
^^  suspect  himself  of  partiality  to  his  own  production : 
^^  ttiK)  Is  he  that  would  not  be  mortilied  by  the  discovery 
^  lie  had  written  fwc  thousand  lines  in  vain  ?  If,  when 
ypu  make  the  offer  of  my  book  to  Johnson,  he  should  stroke 
"*5 chin,  and  look  up  to  the  ceiling  and  cry — *  Humph!' 
^anticipate  him  (I  beseech  you)  at  once,  by  saying  — 
'"tttyou  know  I  sliould  be  sorry  that  he  should  undertake 
Wf  me  to  his  own  disadvantage,  or  that  my  volume  should 
I*  in  any  degree  pressed  upon  him.  I  make  him  the  offer 
'Qcrely  because  I  think  he  would  have  reason  to  complain 
<^ine,  if  I  did  not.' — But  that  punctilio  once  satisfied,  it  is 
I  matter  of  indifference  to  me  what  publisher  sends  me  forth. 
If  Longman   should    have  difficulties,  which  is  the  more 

»  Sept.  11,  I7d4. 
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probable,  as  I  understand  froin  you,  that  he  does  o 
these  cases  sec  with  liis  own  eyes,  biit  will  consult  a  br 
poet,  take  no  pains  to  conquer  them.  The  ideii  of  I 
liuvvkecl  uboiit,  and  especiully  of  your  bciii^  the  hank 
insupportable.  Nichols  (1  have  heard)  is  the  most  lea 
primer  of  the  present  day.  He  may  be  a  man  of  taa 
well  as  learning  ;  and  1  suppose  that  you  would  not  « 
gentleman  usher  to  introduce  you.  Ho  prints  the  Gh 
man's  iSIagazlne,  and  niay  serve  us  if  the  others  should 
dine ;  if  not,  give  yourself  no  further  trouble  about 
matter.  1  may  possibly  envy  aiyliors  wIk)  can  iSxi 
publish  at  their  own  expense,  and  in  that  case  sliould  n 
nu   more.     But    ttie   niortiGcation    would    not  break 

The  first  offer,  however,  was  accepted.  "I  am  gbd 
your  sake,"  says  Cowper  to  liis  friend, "  (hat  yousuccee 
m  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  fii-st  trouble  prond 
last.  Willing,  too,  to  consider  Johnson's  readiness  to  lU 
a  second  volume  of  mine  as  an  argument  that  at  letf 
was  no  loser  by  the  former,  I  collect  from  it  some  reas 
'  'e  hoi»c  that  the  vulucne  in  question  may  not  wrong 
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laws  of  friendsbip  not  to  communicate,  though  there  must 
be  a  frieudship  where  the  communication  is  made.  But 
nuiiy  reasons  may  concur  in  dis|)osin«{  a  writer  to  keep  his 
%ork  secret,  and  none  of  them  injurious  to  his  friends.  The 
infiucnce  of  one  I  have  felt  myself,  for  which  none  of  them 
vouM  blame  me — I  mean  the  desire  of  surprising  agreea- 
Uj.  And  if  I  have  denied  myself  this  pleasure  in  your 
iasuoce,  it  was  only  to  give  myself  a  greater,  by  eradicating 
ittn  your  mind  any  little  weeds  of  suspicion  that  might  still 
Rnain  In  it,  tiiat  any  man  living  is  dearer  to  me  than  your- 
kIC  Had  not  this  consideration  forced  up  the  lid  of  mv 
ttOQv-box  like  a  lever,  it  would  have  kept  its  contents  with 
u  invisible  closeness  to  the  last ;  and  the  first  news  that 
citba'  you  or  any  of  my  friends  would  have  heard  of  the 
Tiik,  they  would  have  received  from  the  public  papers. 
But  you  know  now,  that,  neither  as  a  poet,  nor  as  a  man, 
do  I  give  to  any  man  a  precedence  in  my  estimation  at  your 
Qpcnse."'* 

The  jealousy,  here  foreseen,  was  felt  and  expressed. 
*'The  nK>ment  Mr.  Newton  knew,"  says  Cowper,  (*'and 
I  took  care  that  he  sliould  learn  it  first  from  me,)  that  I  had 
Communicated  to  you  what  1  had  concealed  from  him,  and 
^  you  were  my  authorship's  go-between  with  Johnson  on 
Ais  occasion,  he  sent  me  a  most  friendly  letter  indeed,  but 
^  in  ever)  line  of  which  1  could  hear  the  soft  murmurs 
<>f  something  like  niortificvation,  that  could  not  be  entirely 
Oppressed.  It  contained  nothini;,  however,  that  you  your- 
*lf  would  have  blamed,  or  that  I  had  not  every  reason  to 
Cttuider  as  evidence  of  his  regard  to  me.  He  concluded 
'I*  subject  with  desiring  to  know  something  of  my  plan,  to 
^  Eivored  with  an  extract  by  way  of  specimen,  or  (which 
1« should  like  better  still)  with  wishing  me  to  order  John- 
**  to  send  him  a  proof  as  fast  as  tlicy  were  printed  off. 
Ifeennining  not  to  accede  to  this  last  request,  for  many 
"Kasons,  (but  especially  because  1  would  no  more  show  my 
poem  piecemeal,  than  I  would  my  house  if  I  had  one;  the 
flKrii?  of  the  structure,  in  either  ca^c*,  being  equally  liable 
to  saffer  by  such  a  partial  view  of  it,)  1  have  endeavorqd 
to  compromise  the  dilToroncc  between  us,  and  to  satisfy 

*  Oct.  :jo. 


suited  to  his  taste — The  vii 
things — which  you  recollect 
the  fast  book.     I  hold  it  ncce 
you  should  call  upon  him,  he  Si 
ering  a  degree  of  infonnation 
could  not  otherwise  know  how  \ 
for."* 

Mr*  Newton  appears  to  have  i 
in  which  the  Task  was  written,  ai 
and  to  have  intimated  no  favorabl 
cess.     Cowper  answered  all  liis 
ring  to  any  ;  and  with  regard  to  iu 
he  said,  "  At  any  rate,  thou«;li  as  1 
as  most  men,  and  more  prone  lo  fe« 
overrate  my  own  productions,  I  am 
not  forfeit  any  thinir  by  this  volum( 
last."     To  Mr.  Unwin  he  says,  "  I 
Mr.  Newton  that  did  not  please  me 
to  it  that  possibly  may  nr  *   luive   |] 
come  togetlier  airain  soon,  I  supj 
terms  as  usual ;  but  at  ))resent  he  i 
cation.     He  would  have  been  plea^ 
out  of  his  hands  into  yours,  or  ever 
so  that  he  had  previously  had  oppo 
ure  which  I  pursued  without  his  re 
seen  the  poems  in  manuscript.     H" 
you  a  whole  com»**'***' 
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Ulcniry  and  hi^^hcr  circles  of  society,  for  his  conversational 
Ulents,  and  recently  by  a  volume  of  E^ssays  and  Poenis. 
die  careful  compositions  of  his  middle  age,  which  he  pub- 
Uied  at  the  close  of  a  long  life.    Mr.  Sharp  was  intimately 
1       MDaioted  with  Henderson,  the  great  actor  of  those  days, 
iid  the  only  one  who  has  resembled  Garrick  in  versatility 
of  power ;  his  FalstafT,  his  Benedict,  and  his  Mr.  Bayes 
having  been  not  less  finished  performances  than  his  Shy- 
iork,  liis  Hamlet,  and  his  King  John.     Henderson  was  at 
that  lime  delivering  public  recitations  at  Freemason's  Hall : 
"Ii^-asmy  lucky  chance,"  says  Mr.  Sliarp,''  "to  make 
iiini  acquainted  with  Joim  Gilpin,  and  to  propose  his  read- 
ing it.    Yet,  to  be  honest,  I  must  own  that  I  did  not  antici- 
pate the  prodigious  effect  of  that  story,  when  the  public 
•tiention  was  directed  to  it." 

These  readings  were  given  in  conjunction  with  Sheridan, 


of  Swift's  immortalized  friend,  and  father  of  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  The  terms  of  admission  were  tliou£[ht  hi<:h  ; 
■^^Tcrtheless  the  experiment  succeeded,  and  though  it  con- 
feued  only  during  the  Lent  of  one  year,  the  profits  amount- 
ed to  eight  hundred  pounds.  The  room  was  crowded 
•^pon  ever}"  performance,  and  this  success  was  attributed 
"^uch  more  to  John  Gilpin  than  to  tlie  serious  part  of  the 
■^talions.  Henderson  was  unrivalled  as  a  reader,  and  for 
Ais  reason,  that  he  had  ncitl](»r  studied  nor  formed  for  him- 
self any  svstem  of  elocution.      He  was  once  addressed, 

'  Mr  lart  oominunication  with  Mr.  Sharp  wnH  upon  this  suhject. 

*Vintprcoursc,  which  was  til  us  chiw'd  by  a  coininunicatioii  relating 

^  'bf  literary  Iiibtory  <jf  Cow|mt,  c«>iiuu/*ucfJ  nearly  forty  v^'ars  U*fore, 

y^'Ot  morning  visit  t<>  C«»w|H'r's  piiblishrr,  IhtMi  in   iUo   fluh's  of  the 

'^^(if'i  Bt'nrh.umlrr  iM>ntonc<>  of  inipri»>oiini(*nt,  for  having  puhlishrd 

^^phlot  hr  Gilbt'rt  Wakotifld,  which  had  lictMi  pronounced  a  liedi- 

«''U$  libel.    'From  the  roniinenc*Mncnt  of  1113'   i  'sidfuco  at  Ken  wick, 

V'^.)  till  thp  clone  of  the  war,  Mr.  Sharp  t-ontiuucd   his  custom  of 

**kin!r»n  annual  journey  to  the  Lakts.     lie  was  expi'ct<»d  here  as 

'Jifuhrly  as  the  M-aHon,and  his  si>ciety  was  one  of  the  pleasures  which 

wvasoii  brnui;ht  wilji  it. 

^In  hin  last  note  to  mc.  he  says,  "  I  rejoffe  tint  you  have  undertaken 
r<q*|)pr',  |^jf(..  The  fKiinful  facts  are  so  wt-ll  known,  that  you  must 
^tIx  tfll  the  wiiolc  story  of  his  dcranireim-nt.  His  political  character 
"■•n  affird  yiju  n  ch<»icr  opportunity  of  irtvinir  your  sentiments  on  the 
Mfiin*  of  the  art,  and  the  value  of  his  departure  from  the  French 
vhv.l.  which  liad  exclusive,  possession  of  our  literature  till  Percy's 
B^liqwM  appeared." 
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unequalled  dramatic  hands,  and  cii 
self  used  to  be  a])plaiided  in  the 
efiect  was  not  confined  to  the  ovci 
mason's  Hall.    The  ballad,  which 
talk,  was  reprinted  from  the  ncwsj 
three  years  dormant.     Gilpin,  pas: 
Bell  at  Edmonton,  was  to  be  seen 
print-seller  sold  six  thousand.      ) 
well  in  London  was  repeated  witii 
equal  success,  on  provineial  stages, 
in  the  highest  degree'**  jwpuliir,  be 
was  known. 

The  first  person  who  conimunieat 
ligence  that  "  the  famous  horseman ' 
amusement  to  the  public  as  he  had 
little  circles  at  Olney  and  Slock,  scei 
Newton.     It  called  forth  the  followii 


*  For  this  anecdote  I  arii  U'lioldoii  to  an 
who,  at  the  a^  of  righty-five,  np]H>ara  to  r 
cbcerfulncBa  in  an  exlraordinurj  dotrn*e. 

'  I  know  not  wliether  any  writer  hns  diH[ 
ton*!  biographer,  Mr.  John  Ireland,  who  sa^ 
to  John  Gilpin,  tiint  hist  friend  **  rnitfcd  in' 
which  seemed  to  hnvo  b(M>n  irathercd  to  the 
but  foi  such  a  renewal,  hafi  probably  been  a 
of  oblivion/* 

Some  notice,  however,  thifl  balind  hnd 
Henderson  brought  it  into  vtis-ue     '■'* 
were  in  1785-  ••"• 
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TO    THE    REV.  JOHX   NEWTON, 
«i  Dz  iR  FRiK'TD,  April  22, 1785. 

Wlien  I  received  your  account  of  the  great  celebrity 

cf  Jolm  Gilpin,  I  felt  myself  both  flattered  and  grieved. 

Being  man,  and  having  In  my  composition  all  the  ingredients 

oTwUch  other  men  are  made,  and  vanity  among  the  rest, 

k  pleased  mc  to  reflect  that  I  was  on  a  sudden  become  so 

Iiuious,  and  diat  all  tlie  world  was  busy  inquiring  after  me: 

but  ilie  next  moment,  recollecting  my  fonner  self,  and  that 

thirteen  years  ago,  as  hannless  as  John's  history  b,  I  should 

not  then  have  written  it,  my  spirits  sank,  and  I  was  ashamed 

of  my  success.     Your  letter  was  followed  die  next  post  by 

one  Coin  Mr.  Un win.     You  tell  me  that  I  am  rivalled  by 

Mn.  Bellamy;  and  he,  that  I  have  a  competitor  for  fame, 

not  less  Ibnnidable,  in  the  Lieamed  Pig.     Alas!  what  is  an 

^llior*s  popularity  worth,  in  a  world  that  can  suflTer  a  pros- 

tUute  on  one  side,  and  a  pi>r  on  the  other,  to  eclipse  his 

wri^hlLst  ;r|()ries?    I  am  therefore  suflic/icnllv  humbled  by 

tueic  considi'iutions ;  and  unless  1  siiould  hercufter  be  nr- 

"i'ini'd  lo  eni;n»ss  the  public  attention  by  means  more  mag- 

'^^cnt  than  a  song,  am  persuaded  that  I  shall  sutFur  no  real 

^triuient  i)y  their  applause.     I  liavu  produced  many  things, 

^nder  the  influence  of  despair,  which  hope  would  not  have 

P^nnitted  to  spring.     But  if  the  soil  of  that  melancholy,  in 

^liich  I  have  walked  so  long,  has  thrown  up  here  and  there 

•nunpmfitable  fun!;us,ii  is  well,  at  lea-^tahat  it  is  nolcharge- 

*™e  with  having;  brought  forth   poison.     Like  you,  I  see, 

^  think  I  can  see,  that  (lilpin  may  have  his  use.     Causes,  in 

'P}H?ardnce  trivial,  pnuluce  often  the  most  bunuficial  conse- 

^iionces ;  and  perhaps  my  voIuuk^s  may  now  travel  to  a 

Glance,  wliich,  if  they  had  not  bwn  ushered  into  the  world 

'fytiiat  notable  horseman,  they  would  never  have  reached. 

Ouriem|>er  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

T^y  would  neither  dance  nor  weep.     We  indeed  weep 

B0(,  ifa  man  mourn  unto  us ;  but  I  must  needs  say,  that,  if 

he  j)Ipi»,  we  seem    disposed   to  dance    with   the  gi*Catest 

altfiity. 

Yours, 

W.  C. 


wiu  lenous  truth,  to  tbe  SCOT 
to  suspect  that,  however  9ob> 
casions,  1  have-yet  that  itch  • 
sufier  me  to  sink  my  title  to 
cessful.     But  the  case  is  not  isi 
of  the  Tatk  to  Johnson,  1  de: 
uk  him  the  question,  whetlter 
make  it  a  part  of  the  volume. 
new  to  promote  the  sale  of  it 
all  means.'      Some  iiionihs  aft' 
to  me  in  one  of  my  (Kickeis,  in  w 
of  m'uitl,  alle^ng,  that  lo  print  Jt 
to  print  what  had  hcen  hiickney 
every  shop,  and  at  the  coi-ncr  ofe 
Ihai  I  desired  (o  be  entirety  qovcr 
that  if  he  chiisc  to  waive  it,  I  shou 
tlie  omission.     Nothing  more  pass 
subject,  and  I  concluded  that  I  sh 
monal  honor  of  being  "enLTjlly  I' 
John  Gilpin.     In  the  last  packet 
Johnt  veiv  fairly  printed,  and  etjui 
ance.     The  business  having  tiikc 
that  Johnson  had  adoptetl  my  ori>;i 
prove  advantageous  to  the  sale ; 
trouble  and  expense  of  printing  : 
and  let  it  pass." 

A  litllc  impatience  Cn-—     * 
piiblial*^'-'"  ' 
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aiAMit,  neither  do  I. now  inquire.     It  will  be  a  month  to- 

monDw  since  1  returned  him  the  last  proof.     He  might,  I 

np|)08e,  have  publislied  by  this  time,  without  hurrying  hiui- 

Mtt  inio  a  fever,  or  breaking  his  neck  through  the  violence 

flf  Ih  despatch  ;  but  ha^ng  never  seen  the  book  advertised, 

1  tadude  that  he  has  not.     Had  the  Parliament  risen  at 

liie  usual  time,  he  would  have  been  just  too  late ;  and  though 

it  sits  longer  than  usual,  or  is  likely  to  do  so,  I  should  not 

wooder  if  he  were  too  late  at  last.     Dr.  Johnson  laughs  at 

Singe  ^'  for  charging  the  still-birth  of  a  poem  of  his  upon 

the  bookseller's  delay ;  yet  when  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  poem 

of  kiaown  to  publish,  no  man  ever  discovered  more  anxiety 

10  meet  the  market.     But  I  have  taken  thoudit  about  it, 

Ul  I  aro  grown  weary  of  the  subject ;  and  at  last  have 

pbced  myself  much  at  my  case  ujx)n  the  cushion  of  this 

^"^  molution,  that  if  ever  I  have  dealings  hereafter  with 

'oypresent  manager,  we  will  proceed  u|)on  odier  terms."** 

Gsu'per  had  not  been  discouraged  by  tlie  reception  of  his 

'int  volume.     He  told  Johnson  that  he  "  should  watch  its 

*occess,  and  detennine  by  the  event  whether  to  resume  his 

**ccupation  as  an  author,  or  drop  it  forever."  '^     But  to 

P^  the  press  had  been  to  pass  the  Rubicon  ;  though  no 

iHiiinpii  bud  been  obtained  by  the  passage,  he  took  his  stand 

^^it  as  an  author.     One  hope  indeed,  which  was  dearer  to 

"^I'nihan  anv  dream  of  bein<i  "  forever  known  "  had  been 

appointed  —  the  ho()e  of  recalling  himself  to  the  friendly 


lUind  by  ctiiiM-qufMice  at  a  time  wht'ii  all  tlinso  who  coutd  be 

F*ti^  to  n-gard  it  vevn  in  tho  hurry  of  prt*pariii;r  for  thi'ir  depart- 

*.  oren^agfd  ia  takia?  leave  of  othent,  upon  their  dimnis^iitm  trom 

«^    J*'*^  *•  "**  laugh  at  Savage  ht'TV :  the  subifet  of  the   poem  being 

^^•■Nie  Spirit  with  re^rd  to  I'liblie  Works,*    the  perstona  wlmin  1k» 

^v**|lU  have  expected  to  regard  it  were  thow  whom  the  proroir.ition 

^~**|»Tiied.     I  know  ni»t  wh:il  instance  of  anxiety  in  Johnson   t'owpt-r 

\JwW  Ifj.  —  niinft  likely  it  was  npui  tho  publirriti«^:i  of  Iri'n«* ;  the  sale 

^^•pliv  sji-nerajlv  ends  with  its  noyi'llv.  and  any  di-lav  in   publishinir 

Y*.^ vr  toe  Aral  night'i  repri'iieutation  is  especially  injuriuud  to  a  short- 

•■^Wpipce. 

■  June  «>.  17d0.  »  Oct.  1 ,  1761. 
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reman braiiCL-  of  Lis  old  fainiliar  friends.  He  has  said  bin- 
solf  iliiit  he  "wjis  covutous,  if  ever  iiimi  was,of  liviiijjinilie 
ii'iiii'iiiliiance  [>rah$ciitct.'S  wlwiii  he  lii-rjily  valued  und  a- 
tcciiK^d."  Hut  iieilliiTTiiurlowiiurCuliiimihiul'-tiwu^ 
it  uui'ih  while  '  tii  [liaiik  liiin  for  iiid  book;  uiiil  the  laiUfi 
lliim^li  lie  [mblislial  one  himself  after  it  imd  been  $eiil  him. 
dill  iK>l  "  iMiL'uiiiit  it  niKX-ssury  lu  I'eturn  the  conipliuKnL" 
Wlicii  the  Tiisli  ii|)|>eured,  Cowper  ulloned  himself, ilwe- 
fitrt',  ''to  lie  a  Hide  pk-ased  »it]i  an  «|)portui]ity  of  sliitving 
tliiiii  lliul  be  re>e[)ted  liieir  ireatiiieiit,  and  mM  llw  book*) 
neither."  '•'  But  they  were  iio  coiiuiioii  men  ;  on  bis  [Wl 
at  lea-it  il  had  in.'<'n  no  common  frieitdship,  ami  it  nuy  cn- 
Ht'iitly  III'  seen  liiai  while  leseutini;  even  aiij;rily  thciriu^li'Cli 
be  lovei]  lliein  ludi.  Ills  iiu<rer  |>usscfl  away  with  llivn- 
pii'^-ioii  of  ii;  the  moDi-iiful  semiment  n.'miiine<l;  ipd  Ik 
sieiii-i  to  have  dioii;r|]t,  like  Ur.  Joluu-un  when  lie  sent  bis 
I >i<'tiiiiiary  luio  the  vtorld,  lliut  matt  uf  tliosc  whuiii  lie  liv' 
once  \\ished  lu  please  were  lost  to  him,  unil  in  like  inannu 
to  have  .iisinissid  hw  work  ■'  wilh  friijid  lrji«iuilliiy,"  fc  if 
ill  hi-i  <;liK>iii  of  ftulitiide  be  hud  little  to  fear  ur  lio|<c  d"^ 
cetistiiL'  or  from  pmi<e.  That  feelitii;.  darkened  by  hao*'^ 
icred  luelaocliolv,  possessed  biiu  when  he  w 
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flier.  God  knows  that  my  mind  having  been 
more  tlian  twelve  years  in  the  cofttemplalion  of 
distressing  subjects,  the  world,  and  its  opinion  of 
ile,  is  become  as  unimportant  to  me  as  the  whis- 
liffri  in  a  bush.  Despair  made  amusement  neoes- 
[  fixind  poetry  tlie  most  agreeable  amusement, 
•ndeavored  to  perform  my  best,  it  would  not  have 
»  at  all.  The  mere  blotting  of  so  much  paper 
»  been  but  indifierent  sport.  God  gave  me  grace 
b  that  1  might  not  write  in  vain.  Accordingly,  I 
led  much  truth  with  much  trifle ;  and  such  truths 
d  at  least  to  be  clad  as  well  and  as  handsomely 
,  clothe  them.  If  the  world  approve  me  not,  so 
worse  for  them,  but  not  lor  me.  1  have  only  en- 
lo  serve  them,  and  the  loss  will  be  their  own. 
their  commendations,  if  I  should  chance  to  win 
il  myself  equally  invulnerable  there.  The  view  \ 
*  had  of  myself,  for  many  years,  has  Been  so  truly  \ 
It  that  I  think  the  praises  of  all  mankind  could  not 

God  knows  that  1  speak  my  present  sense  of  the 
east  most  truly,  when  1  say,  that  the  admiration 
es  like  myself  seems  to  me  a  weapon  the  least 
that  my  worst  enemy  could  employ  against  me. 
ified  against  it  by  such  solidity  of  real  self- 
,  that  I  deceive  myself  most  egregiously  if  I  do 
ly  despise  it.  Praise  belongeth  to  God  ;  and  I 
vself  to  covet  it  no  more  than  1  covet  divine  hon- 
Id  I  assuredly  hope  that  God  would  at  last  deliver 
uld  have  reason  to  thank  him  for-all  that  I  have 
^ere  it  only  for  the  suke  of  tiiis  single  fruit  of  my 
^that  it  has  taught  me  how  much  more  contempt- 
in  myself  than  1  ever  before  sus|>ected,  and  has 
\y  fonncr  share  of  self-knowledge  (of  which  at 
[  bad  -a  tolerable  good  opinion)  to  a  mere  nullity, 
ison  witi)  what  I  have  acquired  since.  Self  is  a 
'  inscrutable  misery  and  mischief,  and  can  never 

to  so  iiKich  advanta<;o  as  in  the  dark ;  for  as  the 
.ms  of  the  sun  scein  to  impart  a  beauty  to  tiie 
|ects,  and  can  make  even  a  dunghill  smile,  so  the 
mI's  countenance,  vouchsafed  to  a  fallen  creature, 
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!sertS|  that  it  puts  one  upon  tiic  stretch,  and  some- 
poo  shifts  to  support  it.  But  indeed  it  is  nothing 
lan  tlie  truth  when  I  say  that  I  am  heartily  glad 
ok  was  written,  not  tiily  on  niv  own  account,  but 
I  trust  the  best  interests  ofmankmd  will  be  promoted 
There  arc  many  that  will  not  read  a  professedly  re- 
KX)k :  the  name  of  a  clergyman  to  a  treatise  makes 
y  out '  priestcraft,'  and  shut  the  book  immediately, 
culiar  phraseology  of  Christians  excites  in  such 
the  idea  of  Methodism,  which  includes  in  it  those 
isiasm  and  nonsense  ;  so  that  a  bar  is  raised  at  the 
eshold,  which  usually  prevents  their  entrance  entirely, 
r  on  whom  God  has  bestowed  superior  talents,  com- 
beir  respect  and  attention  ;  he  will  meet  them  on 
'  D  ground  ;  he  touches  the  springs  of  huuian  nature, 
i  them  about  what  they  so  seldom  d«,  —  a  thinking.  | 
a  great  point  gained,  for  we  are  lost  for  want  of  con- 
Nd ;  and  while  they  are  detained  by  the  liveliness 
jngth  of  the  imager)',  the  beauty  of  the  language 
lody  of  the  verse,***  who  knows  but  the  sentiment 
ler  into  the  soul  ?  We  pretend  not  to  change  the 
ut  He  who  can,  has  made  the  use  of  probable  means 
jT ;  and  having  this  single  eye,  we  can  never  entirely 
r  aun.  ^  If  the  son  of  peace  be  there,  our  peace 
»t  upon  them  ;  othcn\ise  it  shall  return  to  us  again.' 

dear  sir,  it  is  in  vain  n)y  saying  I  have  often  wished 
ou  in  Ix)ndon ;  if  we  can  believe  a  poet,  you  are 
;h  attached  to  sylvan  scenes  to  venture  into  the  suf- 

air  I  am  forced  to  breathe.  In  truth,  I  was  obliged 
;mlier  it  was  the  language  of  poelr}',  for  I  had  in 
tion  packed  up  my  alls,  and  reared  my  cottage  in 
bt  of  some  fertile  valley,  on  the  border  of  some 
lenetrdhle  wood.  I  dreamed  that  there  the  wearv 
e  at  rest ;  but  awaking,  I  recollected  that  I  should 

laps   Mr.   Hacon  roineiiibored   the  finit  Rtanza   in   Herbert's 
•orcli : 

Thoii  uho-e  awvet  yoiilh  niiil  «*arly  hopra  enhaiir« 
Thy  rate  and  |>iicf ,  mid  murk  thee  for  A  ireanure  ; 

Heark4*ii  iiiiio  a  vfm.T,  who  rnay  thanco 
Khyiiic  Ui«*r  to  g<MHl,  and  make  a  bait  of  ptoaiure 

A  verm*  may  And  him  wlio  a  Mrmon  flit'S. 

And  turn  drlight  into  a  ■acriflco. 

'26* 


'  M'e  rambW  so  „,„: 
ensured  J  „.j,,T™  ™  I"' 

I'oi.r  obliged  and  „ 

In  this  Jeiter  '9  w.   n 
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tar  well  assimilated  unless  it  be  received  as  food.  But 
never  were  intellectual  delivlit,  "and  moral  instiuction,  and 
leliirious  feeling,  more  happily  blended  than  in  tills  poem : 
Kver  was  any  p:ir|X)se  more  efTcctualiy  accomplished  than 
that  which  Cowper  proposed  to  himself  in  composing;  it;  and 
dtt  hope  which  Mr.  Bacon  expressed  was  speedily  fulfilled. 
Undoubtedly  John  Gilpin  led  the  way  to  this  popularity. 
Thue  who  remember  the  effect  of  Henderson^s  recitation 
faaic  attested  this;  and  if  Johnson  had  persisted  in  his  first 
iniaitioa  of  excluding  that  ballad  from  the  volume,  because 
if  hid  already  been  printed  in  so  many  fonns,  and  dispersed 
efeiy  where  through  town  and  country,  he  would  have 
committed  a  greater  mistake  than  when  he  suppressed 
Mr.  Newton's  preface.  Upon  second  thoughts,  he  not  only 
admitted  it,  but  specified  it  in  the  title-page  and  in  the 
advertisement.  Cowper  was  fully  sensible  of  the  service  it 
hid  rendered  him.  He  says  to  Mr.  Newton,  ^'  I  know  no 
more  than  you  what  kind  of  a  market  my  book  has  f()und  ; 
bat  this  I  believe,  that  had  not  Hcndersbn  died,  and  had  it 
■*«n  worth  my  while  to  have  given  him  a  hundred  pounds 
U)  have  read  it  in  public,  it  would  have  been  more  popular 
than  it  is."  « 

Tlie  first  volume  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  was  not 
"^•[lit  prudent  to  publish  the  Task  and  its  appendants  as 
*  second ;  but  the  first,  with  a  com|)lete  list  of  its  content*^, 
**s  advertised  at  the  end  of  the  book  ;  and  of  tlie  mciny 
^liowere  induced  to  read  the  Task  because  it  was  written 
hj  the  author  of  John  Gilpin,  not  a  few  were  hnl  to  inquire 
■*  the  previous  volume  because  it  was  by  th^  author  of  the 
Task.  In  the  second  edition,  which  was  called  for  in  the 
•'Huing  year,  the  two  volumes  were  connected  as  fii-st  and 
Mcood,  and  in  the  numerous  editions  that  have  succeeded 
*8ch  odier,  they  have  never  been  disunited. 

Before  Cowper  could  know  how  the  public  reccivtMl  his 

Task,  he  had  the  satistaction  of  fnidint^  that  it  had  pa,ssed 

the  more  formidable  ordinal  of  his  ni.'i«rlibors,  and  that  he 

Has  "  allowed  to  be  a  rronius  at  Olnev."     "Mr.  Tredon," 

says  he,  writing  to  Mr.  Unwin,  "  has  just  left  us.     He  ha^ 

read  my  book,  and,  as  if  fearful  that  I  had  overlooked  some 

»  I>ec.  10, 1765. 
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or  them  myself,  has  pointed  out  tome  all  its  beauties.  It 
assure  you  llie  inao  has  a  very  acute  discemnient,  tad  . 
tasm  lliat  I  have  no  fault  to  Gnd  willi.  1  liope  tliai  rot 
are  of  llie  same  opiijion."^'  Mr.  Bacon's  leitcrs,  and  ok 
fi'oiti  Mr.  Uai'liuiii,  he  mentioned  as  being  very  flaiietia;; 
"  fuch,"  said  li*.-,  "  as  miglit  make  a  lean  poel  plump,  uii 
an  Iminhle  |M]et  proud ;  but  being  myself  neither  lean  nr 
humlilu,  1  know  of  no  other  cSect  they  had  than  that  ibej 
pleased  me  ;  and  I  communicate  the  intelligence  to  you  M 
uitlioul  an  assured  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  lisD. 
Thanking  the  same  frienil  a  little  while  afterwards  for  some 
facetious  enjirivings  of  John  Gil|mi,  he  says,  "A  sent* 
poem  is  liko  a  swan  ;  it  flies  heavily,  and  never  far;  but  * 
jest  lias  the  wings  of  a  swallow,  that  ncrsr  lire,  >•» 
that  carry  It  into  every  nook  and  corner.  I  ain  p"" 
fcclly  a  stranger,  however,  to  the  reception  that  ""l 
volume  meets  with,  and  I  believe  in  rcspeel  of  my  H*f 
chulancc  upon  that  subject,  if  authors  could  but  copy  so  '* 
an  example,  am  a  most  exemplary  character.  1  tausi  *■* 
you,  ni'verthcless,  tliat  altliDugh  the  laurels  that  I  gain 
Olney  will  never  minister  much  to  my  pride,  I  have  * 
(juired  some.     The  Reverend  Mr.  Scott  is  my  adrai^ 
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Keripmral,  easily  accotintablo  on  l)olh  sides ;  and  when  ac- 

coimitil  fi>r,  it  is  casilv  to  br  excuscMl. 

Ill  a  li.'iUT  to  Mr.  UnN\in,  wrillcn  at  lliis  lim-,*-*  Cowpor 
HYs,  <*  I  have  had  more  comfort,  fur  more  coinfbrt,  in  the 
connections  that  I  have  formed  within  the  last  twenty 
vein,  than  in  the  more  numerous  ones  that  I  had  before. 
Memoranriuin,  the  latter  are  almost  all  Unwins,  or  Un- 
»inisms." 

In  this  same  letter  it  was  that  he  said  he  was  "  covetous, 
if  ever  man  was,  of  livinj:j  in  the  remembrance  of  ul)senlees 
*nom  lie  hij^hly  valued  and  esteemed.''  It  has  been  seen 
thai  he  endeavored,  and  without  success,  to  recall  himself 
toTbiiriow's  remembrance  and  to  CoIman*s  ;  but  it  does 
Mappearthat  he  made  any  similar  advances  towards  his 
'^hlions,  dearly  as  he  loved  his  uncle  Asiiley,  highly  as  he 
v^espected  hi$. cousin  the  j;reneraL  and  much  as  he  was  b<v 
Wden  lo  both.  On  either  part  them  seems  to  have  ex- 
^^  an  uncomfortable  fin'linj^.  Cowper,  tliouLjIi  his  annual 
*lloftance  from  them  had  been  rej^uiarlv  n-ceived,  believed  *•**• 
•t  this  lime  that  the  general  had  withdrawn  his  part  of  it; 
*wllie  remembered  that  the  last  letleiN  from  his  uncle  were 

m 

'n  a  lone  of  L'entle  reproof  and   prudential  admonishment 

'<5 which  he  had  not  thought  pn)per  to  dcfrr.      IIesup|>osed 

^wt  they  could  rej^ard  him  onlv  as  an  unfortunate  kin^jman, 

^"TOjiavini^  disap|>ointe(l  the  fair  hopes  and  expectations  of 

''i'f.imiiy,  had  become  a  burden  U|K)n  ih'Mn  —  an  object 

*^lheir  compassion,  but  no  longer  of  their  lovi*.     Th(*y, 

^donliijon  their  part,  inferre<l  Imin  the  strain  of  his  latest 

^iiniunications,  and  from  his  conduct,  that  his  malady  had 

*Iy  a<snnu'd  a  milder  form,  and   that  one  ('Hert  of  it  had 

wen  to  alienate  him  fmm  all  those  whom  he  Icwkal  upon 

**  un regenerate.     That   he    did   not    send   them  his  fii-st 

^urae  must  have  strennthened  them  in  this  opinion  ;  and 

if  lliey  looked  mto  it  (as  they  wei*e  likely  to  do)  under 

M  impression  of  this  kind,  they  would  perceive  there  much 

tfcat  tended  to  confinn  it,  and   mii^ht  theri»fore  disn^<;anl 

other  parts  in  which  hi««  oriirinal  and  happy  character  a|)- 

/leared  thrrmi^h  the  cloud.     That  character  manifested  it'^elf 

■  Aujr.  'J7,  17i«.  •*  See  p.  1:M. 
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Tiilly  in  \ih  s(?con<l  piiblicaiion ;  anil  it  was  not  bcraiLsr 
Cti\v|i(!i-  «as  l)ccomiiig  famous,  but  because  iic  seeiud  to 
li;ivo  Iji't'oiiio  himself  ai;uin,  timt  ibe  inicrcontsc  bctftecn 
biiii  anil  ItU  rdaiious  was  now  rco|>ened  by  tbe  ili-arestol' 
tliuin,  I^ily  Hcskcih. 

'i'licy  ubo  rcnicmbercd  Lady  Ilesketb  in  bcr  piiM, 
sjKike  of  her  as  "  a  briHiant  beauly,  who  attracted  all  «)■« 
nil  liLT  al  Itaniflngh."  ^^  No  portrait  of  hpr  has,  ai  yet, 
hrcn  (lisco\Tre(l ;  and  it  is  even  more  to  be  re^tl«ti  thil 
li(T  corrcspoiirionce  with  her  sister,  whicli  iiiiglit  lw« 
tinnwn  iiiiicli  1i;:bl  upon  .wine  of  tbe  most  iiitercslins  jom 
of  Co\v[)Lr*s  history,  has  not  been  pa'scrvcd,  and  thai  bef 
Imic'i-s  Hi  Cow]>iT  bimsclf  bave  shared  tbe  same  fate.  I 
caimol  but  repeal  here  that,  though  tliere  is  often  wiw  «> 
ci'nsuiL'  the  want  of  (liscrutiun  and  of  delicacy  willl  ^^llid' 
pdJiliuiiKHis  p;L|)ei-s  have  hceii  piiWished,  tlwre  is  more 
riM.soii  to  «)iulcmn  the  rasbnpjis,  or  the  careh^ssness  aud  the 
folly,  uiili  wliii-li  tbey  bave  been  destroyed.  Tliey  hIiM 
n-seardiw  bave  been  among  such  dorunieiits  know  Iw' 
iuiiiiTfcri  the  Itifonnatkni  is  that  can  be  gathered  rrail* 
oiie-si(li;il  corrc-'imudence.  Even  with  regard  to  individiul 
rharactcr,  it  sometimes  liappens  thai  more  may  be  luaf^ 
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\essLW  that  he  could  once  more  indulge  a  playful  temper, 
fed  sport  upon  light  subjects  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  in 
nnerdays;  and  after  reading  John  Gilpin,  her  heart  told 
sr  chat  a  letter  from  the  cousin  with  whom  he  used  '^  to 
1^  and  make  giggle  "  would  be  received  and  answered 
ilh  as  much  warmth  and  sincerity  as  it  was  written  with. 
Hour  perfectly  this  expectation  was  answered,  will  be 
M  b  bb  reply. 

TO   LADT    HESKETH. 
r  iiAK  cousiir,  Oct.  12, 1785. 

It  is  no  new  thing  with  you  to  give  pleasure  ;  but  I 
^  Tenture  to  say,  that  you  do  not  often  give  more  than 
oa  gave  me  this  morning.  When  I  came  down  to  brcak- 
Mt,ind  found  upon  the  table  a  letter  franked  by  my  uncle, 
id  when  opening  that  frank  I  found  that  it  contained  a 
Xler  from  you,  I  said  within  myself — ^'  This  is  just  as  it 
iQuM  be.  We  are  all  (rrown  vounc;  aj^ain,  and  the  davs 
W 1  tliought  I  should  see  no  more  are  actually  returned." 
ou  perceive,  therefore,  that  you  judged  well  when  yot 
Qnjectured,  that  a  line  fiom  you  would  not  be  disagreeable 
>nK.  It  could  not  be  otlien\'ise  than,  as  in  fact  it  proved, 
Biost  agreeable  surprise,  for  I  can  truly  boast  of  an  aircclion 
w  you,  that  neither  years,  nor  internipted  intercourse,  have 
t  all  abated.  I  need  only  recollect  how  much  I  valued 
Qu  ooce,  and  with  how  much  cause,  immediately  to  feel  a 
?wal  of  the  same  value ;  if  that  can  be  said  to  revive,  which 
^  the  most  has  only  l)een  dormant  for  want  of  eniploy- 
^t;  but  I  slander  it  when  1  say  that  it  has  sle))t.  A 
'^ttBand  times  have  I  recollecte<l  a  thousand  scenes,  in 
''hich  our  two  selves  have  fonned  the  whole  of  the  drama, 
^nhtlu?  greatest  pleasure ;  at  times,  too,  when  1  had  no  rcjason 
*«ippose  that  I  should  ever  hear  from  you  a£r«»i"«  I  hj^vc 
^filled  with  you  at  the  Arabian  Nights  Eutertainnit.>nt, 
'^h  afibrded  us,  as  you  well  know,  a  fund  of  merriment  that 
^"^es  never  to  be  forgot.  I  have  walked  with  vou  to 
^ley  Abbey,  and  have  scrambled  with  you  over  hrdi^es 
every  direction,  and  many  other  feats  we  have  perfoniird 
aether,  upon  the  field  of  my  remembrance,  and  all  within 
^  few  years.     Should  1  say  within  this  twelvemonth,  I 
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rfimild  not  transr^ross  the  tnitti.  Tlie  hours  that  I  hire 
S|n  lit  wiili  yiHi  were  ainoni;  llic  pli^asjiniwt  of  my  Innncr 
fliiys,  unil  -Mv  llioivfore  clironipleil  in  my  iniiid  so  defplt, 
ii-  m  H'cl  no  cnisiiro,  Noiihur  do  I  foriiet  my  poor  fwtid, 
Sir  Tliotiuis.  I  should  rcnieinbcr  liim,  iniiced,  at  any  ntf. 
on  iiircouiit  of  his  iicrsonal  kindness  to  myseir;  but  ihe  Iw 
ti'siiiiiimy  lliifl  lio  j;;ive  of  his  regard  for  you  endears  him 
ti)  inf  siill  [iLore.  With  his  imcoinnion  imderstandiii*  (fcf 
v\iih  iiiiuiy  preiiliaritics  ho  hud  more  sense  than  any  of  to 
n('i|iiuiiil;iiii'i'.)  and  with  his  generous  sen.sibilitiei,  it  v^' 
h.inlty  |Mtssil)le  lliat  he  .slioiilr)  not  (hsiingiii^i  you  as  Iw  in* 
riono.  As  it  was  the  last,  so  it  was  tiie  best  "|>roof,  tint  I" 
(H)idd  [;ive,  of  n  jnd;rinenl  that  never  deceived  him,  »li«i 
he  wotild  allow  inmself  leisure  lo  eonsult  It. 

i'oii  wty  that  you  have  ofttn  heard  of  me;  tlial  ]wa\ti 
me.  1  eannot  imagine  from  what  ijuBitcr,  but  it  is  no  nut- 
ter. I  must  tell  you,  however,  my  cousin,  that  yourinh- 
matinn  hii^  been  a  little  defective.  That  I  am  happy  tnnij' 
siliuitinii  is  true ',  I  live,  and  have  lived  tliese  twenty  ynRi 
with  Mi-s.  Uinvin,  to  whose  afTcctionntc  care  of  me,  Jon"? 
the  far  ;;iTuter  part  of  thai  time,  it  is,  under  Providence,  iw'i? 
[l,;.i  I   live  at   all.     But  1  do  not  account  mysL-lf  l.apiiy'w 
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cm  his  litde  per9on>  who  leave  him  nothing  to  wish  fi>r 
pon  that  head. 

Mr  dear  cousin,  dejection  of  spirits,  which,  I  suppose, 
■jrhave  prevented  many  a  man  from  becoming  an  author, 
lade  roe  one.     I  find  constant  employment  necessary,  and 

Ma 


take  care  to  be  constantly  employed.  Manual 
ooDpations  do  not  engage  the  mind  sufficiently,  as  I  know 
y  aperience,  having  tried  many.  But  composition,  espe- 
■Djr  of  verse,  absorbs  it  wholly.  I  write,  therefore,  gener- 
Hj  three  hours  in  a  morning,  and  in  an  evening  I  transcribe. 
Rid  also,  but  less  than  I  write,  for  I  must  have  bodily  ex- 
reie,  and  therefore  never  pass  a  day  without  it. 

Yon  ask  me  where  I  have  been  this  summer.  I  answer, 
tOlney.  Should  you  ask  me  where  I  spent  the  last  sev- 
Men  summers,  I  should  still  answer,  at  Olney.  Ay,  and 
be  winters  also ;  I  have  seldom  left  it,  and  except  when  I 
ttended  my  brother  in  his  last  illness,  never,  1  believe,  a 
Woight  together. 

Adieu,  my  bek>ved  cousin  ;  I  shall  not  always  be  thus 
unble  in  reply,  but  shall  always  have  great  pleasure  in  an- 
vcmig  you  when  I  can. 

Yours,  my  dear  fnend  and  cousin, 

W.  C. 

h  her  second  letter,  Lady  Hesketh  inquired  into  the  state 
'liis  income,  apprehending  that  it  must  needs  be  a  stniit- 
^  (ne,  and  offering  hitn  such  assistance  as  she  was  able 
Q  ifixd.     He  replied  thus :  — 

TO   LADT    HESKETH. 
''  ABAABST  coutiv,  02ff«y,  Aov.  9, 1785. 

Whose  last  most  affectionate  letter  has  run  in  my  head 
*^  since  I  received  it,  and  which  [  now  sit  down  to  an- 
*%  two  days  sooner  than  the  post  will  serve  me  ;  I  thank 
^  for  it,  and  with  a  warmth  for  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
*]a  me  credit,  though  I  do  not  spend  many  words  if  de- 
^ng  it.  I  do  not  seek  new  friends,  not  being  altogether 
>^  that  I  should  find  them,  but  have  unspeakable  pleas- 
^  in  being  still  beloved  by  an  old  one.  I  hope  that  now 
^  correspondence  has  suffered  its  last  interruption,  and 
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ihat  wc  shall  £o  down  together  to  the  grsre,  cliatiing  ami 
cliii'iuji^'  iiK  tiiL-rrily  as  sucli  a  scene  of  thinjfs  as  tliiiiill 
pen  II  it. 

I  uin  happy  that  my  poems  have  pleased  you.  H] 
volume  has  allbnled  me  no  such  pleasure  at  any  tiiue,  ottM 
while  1  was  writing  it,  or  alpce  iia  publlcatiuo,  as  1  txK 
(Icrivul  froin  yours  and  my  uncle's  ofunion  of  it.  1  nnie 
ccrlaiu  allowances  for  partiality,  and  lor  tliat  peculiv 
(juicknrss  of  taste,  with  which  you  buth  ruiish  wliat  jW 
llkf,  ami  after  all  drawbacks  upon  those  occounU  ilnl] 
iiuidr,  find  inysL-lf  rich  in  the  measure  of  your  appiobatiM 
tliiLt  still  n'mains.  But  above  all.  1  lionur  Jolin  GiliHi- 
sincc  it  u  as  lii!  Mt  ho  first  encouraged  you  to  w  rilc.  I  mi* 
him  on  pur|)osc  to  lausjli  at,  and  he  served  liis  purpoff 
wrll  ;  but  i  am  now  in  debt  to  him  iur  a  more  valujiUeK' 
tjuisition  than  all  the  laughter  in  the  world  amounts  lo — '1'' 
rit'overj'  of  my  intercourse  with  you,  which  is  lo  ine  inesf 
mu1ili>.  .My  benevolent  and  generous  cousin,  wlien  1  K*^ 
oiiro  iisked  if  I  wanted  any  (Jiing,  and  ^iven  delicate!)'  "^ 
Dtidrr-'iiind  that  the  inquiirr  was  ready  lo  supply  all  tPj 
<K-i;i~iiHi!t,  I  tiiankfully  and  civilly,  but  posilivcly,  declio^ 

J  f;LVur.     1  LiL^itlior  gnffor.  nor  have  sunefcd,  any  such  i^ 
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ind  do  not  much  exceed  my  own ;  tiie  worst  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  we  are  fixced  to  deny  ourselves  some  things 
which  hitherto  we  bare  been  better  able  to  afibrd,  but  they 
ill  wdi  thingi  as  neitber  life,  nor  ibe  wdi-being  dT  life, 
apMk  My  own  income  has  been  better  &ii  it  is ; 
k  was  beat,  it  would  not  have  enabled  me  to  live 
«  Mf  eoonections  demanded  that  I  should,  bad  it  not  been 
ewuMBed  with  a  better  than  itself,  at  least  at  this  end  of  the 
fcispfcanL  Of  this  I  had  M\  proof  during  three  months 
tint  I  spent  in  lodgings  at  Huntingdon,  in  which  time,  by 
the  help  of  good  management,  and  a  clear  notion  of 
looDomical  matters,  I  contrived  to  spend  the  income  of  a 
twelvemonth.  Now,  my  beloved  cousin,  yon  are  in  pos- 
mnon  of  the  whole  case  as  it  stands.  Strain  no  points  to 
Tov  own  incoBveoience  or  hurt,  for  there  is  no  need  of  it, 
but  indulge  yourself  in  communicating  (no  matter  what) 
Att  YOU  can  spare  without  missing  it,smce  b^  so  doing  you 
^  be  sure  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  my  life  one  of  the 
*^i^ntest  that  I  can  enjoy — a  token  and  proof  of  your 
Meecion. 

I  cannot  believe  but  that  I  should  know  you,  notwith- 
Hinding  all  that  time  may  have  done :  there  is  not  a  feature 
^four  face,  could  I  meet  it  upon  the  road,  by  itself,  that 
I  ^ould  not  instantly  recollect.  I  should  say,  that  is  my 
^iQusn's  nose,  or  those  are  her  lips  and  her  chin,  and  no 
^Qonn  upon  earth  can  claim  them  but  herself.  As  for 
»x,  I  am  a  very  smart  youth  of  my  years ;  I  am  not  indeed 
Ktovn  gray  so  much  as  I  am  grown  bald.  No  matter: 
4iere  was  more  hair  in  the  world  than  ever  had  the  honor 
^  helong  to  me ;  accordingly,  having  found  just  enough  to 
^vi  a  little  at  my  ears,  and  to  intermix  with  a  little  of  my 
t>vn,  that  still  hangs  behind,  I  appear,  if  you  see  me  in  an 
^femoon,  to  have  a  very  decent  liead-Hress,  not  easily  dis- 
ScQished  from  my  natural  growth,  which  being  wom  with 
>idmII  bag,  and  a  black  riband  about  my  neck,  continues 
lone  the  charms  of  my  youth,  even  on  the  verge  of  a^. 
Awiy  with  the  fear  of  writing  too  often  ! 

w.  c. 

p.  S.  —  That  the  view  I  give  you  of  myself  may  he 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ufcer't  EmiUpk,  h^  Sir  William  Cowper,  p.  2.  —It  is  thai  printed 
7  Iiuk  Walton  :  — 

Tboncb  BoCbing  can  te  spoke  worthj  hto  tkam. 
Or  tiM  reaMmbimMe  oitbml  pnckwfl  nanM, 
JudieHMM  Hooker ;  thuugb  thU  coat  be  ipent 
On  kirn  tbrnt  teth  a  lasting  monuneDt 
In  his  own  books ;  yet  ought  we  to  express, 
If  not  his  worth,  yet  (tur  respectrulofss. 
rhtirrh<eremonies  be  maliiinlnrd  ;  then  why 
Without  all  ctnmouy  should  he  die  I  > 
•  Wai  It  because  hij  life  and  death  should  be 
BtiCh  niHal  inttemM  of  hnmilitv  ? 
(.>r  that  perhaps  this  only  clorious  one 
Wm,  abore  all,  to  ask,  Why  had  he  none? 
Vet  he  that  la^  so  long  obscurely  low, 

Diith  now  prelerred  to  greater  honors  go.  « 

Anibitio«is  nten,  learn  hence  to  be  more  wise ; 
Humility  is  the  true  way  to  riw  ; 
And  (kiA  In  ine  this  lesson  did  Inspire, 
To  bid  this  humble  man,  '*  Friena,  sit  up  higher !  '* 

^otaiiufer,  p.  12.  —  Cowper  even  liked  the  school  well  enough 

**  tdaire  the  wont  thinffs  beloiiging  to  it  —  its  grammars.     "  I  am 

^frimd,"  he  sa^rs, "  to  Lilly's  (Grammar,  though  I  was  indebted  to 

^for  my  6rst  mtroduction  to  the  Latin  language.    The  grammars 

^*^dtt  Westininster,  both  for  the  Latin  ai\d  Uie  Greek,  are  thone  to 

i^^  >r  I  had  a  young  man  to  educate,  I  should  giye  the  preferpnce. 

'^  have  the  merit  of  being  compendious  and  perspicuous,  in  both 

^Uek  properties  i  judge  Lilly  to  be  defective.  They  are  called  Busby's 

^"UUBsrs,  though  Busby  aid  not  compose  them.     The  compilation 

y  t  task  impused  upon  his  uppermost  boys,  the  plan   only  U>ing 

^va  by  the  master,  and-  the  versiBcation,  which  I  have  ojlen  ad- 

^''fi  ftc  the  ingenuity  of  it,  bein^^  theirs.    I  never  knew  a  boy  of 

^  ■bilitjesy  who  had  taken  his  notion  of  languag^e  from  these  gram- 

^'tt  that  was  not  accurate  to  a  degree  that  distinguished  him  from 

■^  others.**—  Utter  to  Mr.  Untoin,  July  3,  17^. 

1^  do  not  think  any  Westminster  man  would  agm  with  Cowper  in 

^opinion  of  the  aforesaid  grammars.     As  for  their  being  compendi- 

****  tad  perspicaous,  I  should  not  be  more  surprised  at  hearing  them 

^l^catertauiing. 

I  Qa.  lis  7 
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Bm^tdenBfdbalkftemAtditeiflitu^li 
plint,  p.  i:t.— ■>  Onp  conatanl  blunJFr  nf  theac  New  Bni 
Mr.  Cuk'iidge,  "  thrir  Fenny  Ml 
refrri-iicf  lo  our  public  •chooU, 
■cliuoliiiutcn  track  thr  bovi,  *il 
haj»  IK  riuilvd  to  It'arn  Irom  ci 
luupp  ei'iiiality  eteix  Irecaiut  it  ia  not  ■  part  of  Uieir  compelled  Kbai 
knuwU'dg«.  An  Eton  buy'a  knowledge  of  the  SI.  I^wrpncr,  Uiwi- 
sipjii,  Mliwiuri,  Urcllani,  Ac.  will  be  epiwnlly  fuund  in  riut  prufO' 
tiun  to  hi*  knowledge  of  tl^  Uinu,  Uibiu*,  Oronlea.&c. ;  inanKi 
as  luudern  travelii  and  Toyagn  are  maiT  vntertaioiiu  and  &ieii>- 
"*"'""  "  '■  »on  CruBoe,  IHmpier,  and  C«pUiii  (.'oi. 


;  and  be  tlul  compuiaoo  Uic  criteiiui,"- 


Ih  17'>0  he  loit  kitfaiktr,  p.  2! 
"  havr  iitatfd,  that  Cnwper  waa  bi 
Certainly  nntliing  to  tiie  eontraiy  appear*  in 
the  caime  amiijrued,  nameW  adi'prvninn  of  apirita.  which  ii  whI  ^ 
liavi:  hiiidered^ini  from  duly  eitinutlinff  the  migniladr  of  tbrblM, 
did  nut  at  thia  tiine  eiiat.  The  Grat  altack  had  pajned  away,  uul  t^ 
ivcond  nnd  innre  droadM  one  had  iti  camiuenceinent  niinj  jrw* 
afk-rwards.  tinntiuf,  then,  the  Act,  we  muit  arek  aoinr  duft"' 
planstioii.  Tbnugh  t&re  i>  no  reiwn  to  doubt  Ihe  filial  n-renncru' 
re«nrct  with  which  Cowpor  rwgudcd  lun  auiviTiiig  pan'iil,  yl  '^ 
priitiingi'd  interruption  Df  tint  peraonal  intercoum-  which  lo  ihcw** 
'    '' duty  adds  ilir  inl^nsity  of  [otp  and  ntlachitieiit.  had  D'"' 
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1  the  effect  of  religioiu  uuUfieveiice,  and  of  early,  abtoibing,  aelfiah 
■ipttion. 

lie  proof  of  the  fint  charge  is,  that  **  nothing  to  the  contranr* 
pern  in  the  poet  ■  writings.  *  Now  anj  one  who  thinks  u^on  toe 
Iter  for  a  moment  may  pcrceiTe  that  many  of  Cowper't  letter*  have 
lAe^,  many  have  not  been  publinhed,  and  of  thoae  which  have 
Kurd  in  print,  ninch  hoa  bi'en  Buppressed.  Let  it  be  observed, 
0,  that  we  have  mme  of  his  UUrrt  tcritien  atf  or  ntar^  the  time  of  his 
ikr'sdrrMue   What  then  can  be  more  unjust,  or  more  uncharitable, 

■  Is  iceoae  him  of  want  of  6lial  feeling  on  such  an  occasion,  be- 
nt BO  expn*OTion  of  it  happened  to  be  found  in  letters  written  many 
9$  MftmfMrdjt  f 

rUs  would  be  bad  enough,  if  this  i^Tre  all ;  but  it  is  even  worse 
Neonnt  for  the  imputed  want  of  feeling  by  early,  ahsorbinjtj  telfish 
i^aCisii,  and  this  I)r.  Meiiies  suppottes  to  be  proved  by  Cowper's 
ie«ifi;ssion!  Into  wliat  error  and  injustico  must  men  be  1«k1,  if 
t  take  in  a  literal  sense  the  exaggerated  language  of  enthusiastic 
rcondemnation.  even  when  (as  in  Cowper's  case^  it  is  undoubtedly 
MR  >    What  Cowper's  dissipation  amounted  to  has  been  ahown  in 

Original  oftkt  LeUtr  to  CioUoortky  Rowley ,  Esq.  p.  26. 

bw  et  Lepores  met  /  Land.  Aug.  1758. 

Qw  Gmihf^.  seripsisiij  responsum  habes  Lalinum ;  non  quia  Lingvam 
t  boHm  mUmo,  atil  istum  quia  nimis  igmtro.  Literas  Jingliranas  te 
ttrnpturmm  rtriii  triri.  Dum  tu  Hhidamanthum  fir  Mm,  quifunque  is 
ftr  vUlas  atque  nppida,  secUiris,  nutjiiri,  ul  ais,  operr  quum  tucro  ; 
*Mque  laharans^  utque  lucrum  spfrans^  otiosatn,  ideoque  mihi  jucitn' 
HMSi  ritam  ago ;  ntque  rus  tioi  imtideo,  lutulentum  jfciiicei,  et  /n- 
pertire  difurio  qwttulit  obrutum.    Aliquando  autnn  ft  ego  in  subur- 

■  nms,  amirum  re/  Hmicnm  risurus.  prt^riscor :  brere  est  itrtf  quod 
perfw,  ret  eurru  condurto  faeilr  prrficiatt ;  perraro  enim,  et  nunqutim 
tmttus,  in  cabttVum  aseendn,  quipjie  qui  nates  tcneras  hitbeu,  quas 
^isiMUMns  romtundit  et  dihuerat.  Triduum  nuper,  VUlir.  quam  dirunt 
nurirA.  rommoratus  sum.  O  bentuut  Triduum,  quod  si  Trirnnium 
wf,  immortaiittttrm  ffuprris  wiuijnr  inridiasem.  PueUulam  ibi 
Mm  et  amatam.  dr  qua  setpius  tibi  locutus  sum,  inrrni.  Ea  I'irgo 
iMc  {mmmos  nuta  seder im)  ut  dies  singuU  norum  aliquo^i  deeus  ad 
nssi  mjfemnt.     MtniestiA,  et  {quod  mirum  ridetur  in  FtcfMiuti)  taei- 

br  rjl  mmximd  :  quAudo  uultm  h»quitur,  errdcres  Musam  loqui. 

''^',   qmod   Sidus   tarn   clarum  alio   sptrttt!     IndiA    Occidentali 

,  uluc  rediturum  est ;  mikique  uihU  pnrier  suspiria  et  lacrymas 

7W  me  a  more  senles  torqurri, —  rgo  te  lasririti. 


is  ohkinc  diehus  ad  tlortos  Rontr  Maria'  sum  pmfeetus  ;  delicias 
■Ini  acfWM  sutis  Imudttre.  iMdi  ikeniri  qui  ibi  erkihentur,  mirre 
''^"1,  nostrd  vero  lingudf  sunt  constituii.     Partes  quas  Recitaiiras 


Ts  itfhtr  mch  an  nreunirnt  by  Owtn.  wiNild  he  trcitinc  it  n  ith  tiNi  iiiik  h  rr- 
>.  il  M  \m^t  rpflitril  Hy  «X|>>»«m!:  ita  iitlpr  «iii|i|in(-iiii.  Iliit  th<t  render  nny  mil 
Marapihirly  iMriiutifiil  |NiiiMs«*.  -p.  '^ij  in  wiiirh  Towiirr,  nioir  than  thirty 
■iftvr  bM  failier**  death,  upt'iik^  <ir  hi^  rpi-iiii»<«  ii(N)n  niniiii  for  the  la^t  tinie  to 
IHVMiagf  at  Bt  rkhamp^trad.  If  he  Imd  i)i4  luvcil  hix  falhrr  drurly,  aiiil  found 
i  hmm  a  happy  liimis  whenever  he  went  to  a,  he  wuiild  not  have  "  preferred  It 


I"  li  Krai  ~  °?  °"«"  a 

wn iZ,  J^*«"  i«i 

1«^.)  •re  «lw  hj,  i'^' '"  oUipr  numb 
P^por.  ""  ■«»  author  m  the  I 
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»1<J  thoM  talents  so  capable  of  giTing  pleasure  to  all,  cxorti'd  on  eflurts 
at.  It  best,  can  amaae  only  tm  few ;  we  cannot  behold  tlib  tWin^ 
nA  lerkin^  fame  ainonff  the  learned,  witlioat  hiutiiig  to  him  the  same 
Itht  that  Isocrates  uaed  to  give  kia  aciiolara  —  Sludy  the  petfple.* '  Vol. 
rii.  p.  i»l.  . 

The  two  burieaque  odea  were  reviewed  in  the  same  journal  at  great 
ii|tb,  and  with  due  praise,  for  they  are  excellent  of  their  kind, — 
It  on  the  kind  itself,  there  are  tliese  iust  remarks  :  —  '*  Tiiis  way  of 
eitinff  and  wresting  the  verses  of  truly  respectable  writers,  is  at  bettt 
It  •  kind  of  literary  mimicry ;  the  success  of  which  considerably 
'pends  on  the  copy's  being  exaggerated  beyond  tho  original,  by  un 
jurious  n*sembIanoe,  sonM.*times  termed  outri  by  the  French ;  while 
aUrmpts  to  interest  us  also,  from  that  excess  of  self-love,  which  tr>o 
^anally  disposes  a  man  to  depreciate  the  excellence  of  another  in  any 
t  or  faculty,  tu  which  he  forms  pretensions  himself.  Nevertheless, 
4  to  urge  these  suggesliona  beyond  what  the  present  occasion  will 
rictlj  bear,  we  do  not  suppose  our  ingenious  bard  was  actuated  by 
»n  acriuiony,  or  an  mrugo  mera^  as  noracc  strongly  expressc*8  it, 
{•iM  his  eminent  poetieaT  brethren  here ;  but  we  rather  conjecture, 
lattB  ardent,  sprigiitly  imagination,  joined  to  some  consciousness  of 
a  own  faculties  and  attainments,  has  excited  him  to  the  present  lu^u 
fnui,  mm  tatUiiio  imvidiit.  In  this  view  it  will  appear  tolerably 
*aial.  if  we  consider  how  &r  juvenile  emulation  may  operate,  and  rec- 
kct,  as  some  writer  pleasantly  expresses  it,  that  *  wits  are  game 
tckf  to  one  another.* 

**  We  an*  conscious  of  having  allowed  more  room  to  this  article,  than 
C|eiierally  do  to  those  on  such  short  performances;  and  chiefly,  be- 
iitte  the  conit'nlion  of  rival  wits  and  poets  has  often  something  so 
lintuning,  hn  to  engage  tlie  attention  of  the  literary,  the  poetical, 
kd  elegant,  who,  we  suppose,  constitute  a  great  proportion  of  our 
sdert.  But  we  shall  conclude  with  hinting  to  our  mettlesome  ode- 
hter,  up«>n  the  whule,  that  the  most  pardonable,  the  most  creditable 
ij  of  lowering  his  over-ti»wering  brethren,  is  to  excel  them.  And 
heoerrr  h»>  has  attained  this  glorious,  because  difficult,  superemi- 
■Bce.  let  him  watch  his  own  demeanor  so  assiduously,  as  to  give  no 
taiion  to  tlie  genus  irritahih^  the  poetical  hornets,  to  object  that 
Tj  pride  and  superciliousness  to  him,  which  he  has  ridiculed,  and, 
p  bnpe,  intended  to  n'forin,  in  others."  —  Vol.  xxiii.  pp.  57 — G3. 
lif,  17C0. 

Ifsfe'*  nrrsanaiitirj,  p.  r»l .  —  Tlio  last  editor  of  Churchiirs  poems 
B  loOl)  nas  oj&red  a  most  insutlicient  apology  for  this  part  of  Foote's 
■Bdiict.  '*  His  exposincr  livintr  characU*rs  on  the  tvige"  says  this 
^■tleman,  **  has  been  much  censured  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
^authors  of  this  kind  are  in  sftine  res  ix'cts  more  useful  to  the  age  m 
hieh  tht*v  livi*,  than  those  who  only  ransre  abroad  into  the  various 
**t  of  IifV»  for  general  character  "  —  as  if  this  were  any  excuse  for 
'Ui&f  np  tlie  harmless  weaknesses  or  peculiarities  of  a  private  indi- 
'te  to  public  ridicule  ! 

^*UMits  irAiVA  Churchill  hrared  in  the  strength  of  a  robust  frame, 

**  For  me  let  (!.-ileii  numlilrr  on  the  Mitelf ; 
I'll  live,  and  he  iiliydician  li>  oivnelf. 
Whllsi  soul  it  jotiMd  It)  body,  Wbolber  Ihls 
Allot  a  kmiar  ur  a  shottor  date, 


ADDITIONAL   I 

■eUHBlinBbroUiiiK 


w  boa  Oh  all  MBklnC 


IletaUHUwm«n|  I  >*ckeDU^THii"' 
WsoBd  up  It  tw»l*B  u  nooB,  bta  dock  (m 


id'a  ooonN  whli  impnntt;. 


»Wlu 

Iln  ■  lift  or  ImWUtoa, 

An  •lonna,  nnlle»,  mat  bnitw, 
Lkkotloiu,  (DhdI,  pnulan^  auiUm, 
Fran  »iM  uiBipte  lunM  dawa 
Of  Hiu  fteit  fSBliu  of  naswa. 

"  If  Addlna,  ftoB  btlMH  trtck, 
CmM  bila  til  llnun  la  the  tukk, 
Hbill  iMt  I  ■ihbH  rroD  duin. 
And  Ih  an  Addlm  lo  mlw? 

.".plii™ 


AND   ILLUSTRATIONS.  8St3 


T»  kmtm  dw  daw  whn  IntMr  mi  tite  ekMk 
or  Mirth  aqr  ImM  tar  MMi }  wbMi  wM  ilMrid 
AW  wtoa  tetUaat;  wisa  lo  om  tiM  p0W«n 
or  nmiMil ;  •«<  Itow  lo  place  Um  Sowvra, 
80  tkai  tiMjr  MhlMr  |lvt  •  MNPinr  ilara, 
•*  Nw  waMe  ilMk  MTMiMM  ia  ibe  iwart  air }  •• 
To  fona,  (wkkli  irar  aaa  4a,— aai  aeamlf 
Oaa  critie  te  as  afa,  can  toi  wImi  *mm,) 


To  §anm  a  ptea,  la  iMka  a  mm4  oaWaa, 
To  lU  II  ap,  aW  BMko  Iba  ptetM*  aktaa 
A  AdlaadaarfeetplaBa;  to  BMiko  cof  rliTVia 

t  War  ibSlaa,  an*  wItt  aBBsa  kai»thM  { 

Iha  ciataw  of  i^jTBa^  yal  eaU  iMV  MaWi 


b.  11.  ▼.  1-89. 

^  ft.  Jmm9'#  JMBifiraM,  p.  70.— Llojd'a  deeUntion  of  what  hia 
*H*>iM  was  not  to  eootttn,  aliowa  what  were  the  nraal  attnetiooa 
■  loeh  pnblieatioiM  at  that  time. 

No  pktana  takra  fttm  the  llfo, 

Whm  aU  pmortloM  aio  at  iCrIA  | 

No  kaaiafaf-aird.  ao  palniod  llowar. 

No  keoac  Jaailaadod  at  the  Towor ; 

No  woodaa  aolaa,  ao  rolorad  awp, 

No  eonalf7-4aaee  aiiall  atop  a  ftp. 

O  PhHoaiath,  te  aoc  aevare 

ir  Boc  oaa  praMan  aiaaH  yea  bere, 

Wbarr  foMlp  A  aad  aaifhbar  B 

Pair,  like  morf  friendt,  with  C  and  D, 

AndEPG,  HIJIoin, 

And  eurre  and  iDcldental  line 

Fall  oat,  Ikll  in,  and  rroMi  eark  other, 

JuNt  like  a  t/k^r  aad  a  brother. 

Ye  tinjr  pneta.  tiny  wita, 

Wko  Mek  about  on  tiny  tite. 

Who  worde  diajoin,  and  eweetly  aing, 

Tdbr  MIC  third  pm%  mmd  left*  tks  tkimg^ 

Then  cinee  the  jolnta  again  to  frame 

Some  lady*B  or  eome  cHy**  name  ; 

Enjoy  your  own,  year  proper  Phsbos  ; 

We  B<>fther  make  nor  print  a  rebae. 

No  cnuntw,  no  ecrnetl**  Ane, 

Grnii  Irrtere  larlnf  down  each  line ; 

No  rtmate  ronundmm,  no  Invention 

Beyond  the  reach  of  roraprehrnelon  ; 

No  riddle  which,  whoe'er  ontiee, 

Claime  twelve  Mctri'H*  ftvrthe  raiia,- 

Shall  rtrive  to  pleaee  ymi  at  the  eipenM 

Of  simple  taxte  and  eommon  aenj^. 

I^CUrfcf  Dmia^  p.  71.— The  Monthly  Review,  (April,  1754,)  noticing 
r^^^ii'i  Select  Fablea  in  Verae,aay8,  *'  In  regflira  to  hia  Teraification, 
L^  ant  anaptlhr  characterised  bv  what  Mr  ConjrreTe  obaenred  of  the 
^^dariqnea  of  hia  time ;  aa  being  <  a  bundle  of  rambling,  incoherent 
^<^hts,  expreaaed  in  a  lilie  parcel  of  irregular  atanxaa,  which  alao 
'^^natof  auch  another  complication  of  diaproportioned,  tinoertain,  and 
'^jleied  Teraea  and  rfaymea.*  " 

^.OmgreTe'a  just  deacrtption  could  not  have  been  more  unaptly  ap- 
■^•d.    The  reviewera  have  entirely  overlooked  the  aubject  matter  of 
^  poema,  and  the  key  in  which  the  metre  waa  pitched. 
'^Jojd  thoa  eharacterixea  Denis  more  fairly,  though  too  favorably :  — 

Oiiginalfl  will  alwayt  pleaaa ; 
Aiid  eaplaa  too,  If  doaa  wKh 


■*<i<>4  4l(Uaiftlf 


tb-nboihot 


V/b-n  boib,  i^itmtU  >a 


Wu  tlclnr  ^niici'i  tawftl  dtHJ ; 
And  ChuRlilll.  pil  on  ■II  >t>«  mM, 
In  DiyHaali  heir  In  twiy  TtlM. 
Thus  Deilll  prom  hit  iwnB  Alt), 
Th*  Lbi\t  or  EiM  md  U  FtonUUiw.       . . 

&LJomutMt.i^.1;,p.mt. 

jfwwfc  <>«atJiwMf«ifiw<pi^awHfci>:<HNr,y. 
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For,  ^  /  I  mim  ite»  *mldflt  t^  wonud  huial, 
8Im«  aUeat  mow  III'  CBtlMMlaflClc  dwat, 

Whkk  ant  Uka  fiM^  lolM  alottg. 

Drivaa  by  th'  luipetaooa  ti4t  tf  aoag ; 
RiMliijigaeevM  wkers  ■•live  mIim  boi«, 
Moc  cautiotM  comtUmg  bf  tk«  Mslviiif  §bum» 

llail  to  iba  MHi*  of  moi^n  Rlne, 

Marhaaic  denlan  to  mUImm, 
WhoM  lady  Mwa  fliM  vmMoBlf  b  di 


Id  U^t  aipfaMHNM  quaial.  aatf  Moail  ^ 

Where  •walliBg  afiiuiata  are  laid 

(Art**  iaaflbciaal  pafada) 
At  varniah  mm  tba  ckeak  oThaHoC  ItghC ; 
Tba  reiC  thin  a»«ra  with  profit  or  dellglK, 

But  ill  comparea  with  aacient  Miiig, 

Whare  Ganiua  iiounrd  ita  flood  along: 
Yet  auch  ia  Art'*  pffMuoipCooat,  Idia  chiiav, 
Sba  aiarthals  out  tha  way  to  modarn  (kma ; 

Pnin  Uracian  laMas*  porapuua  lore 

DaKcriptioa'a  studiad,  glittering  More, 
Smooth,  aooUiiag  MMods.  aiid  swaat  attaraala  rime. 
Clinking,  Ilka  chaaga  of  balla,  la  tingia  taaglt  chiroa. 

a. 

The  lark  ahall  Miar  la  avarr  Oda, 

With  Howera  of  light  daecrlptkMi  strowad ; 
And  twaetly,  warbling  PhlkMaal,  shall  flow 
Thy  aoothiug  ladnaealn  luechaaic  woa. 

Trim  apHhata  ahaU  apread  their  gloaa, 

While  every  eell*8  o'ergrown  with  oioaa : 
Here  uak«  ahall  riae  in  chains  of  ivy  bound. 
There  anKHiiderliig  at«me«  o*erapreiul  the  niggad  ground. 

Kera  foraata  brown,  and  asura  hilla. 

There  babMiug  fonts,  attd  pralUing  rilla ; 
Here  aoine  xay  river  fluata  in  crisped  atreauia, 
While  the  bright  auo  now  gilda  hia  morning  baama, 

Or^  ainking  to  hid  Thclia*  breast. 

Drives  in  JescripCion  down  the  went. 
Oh  let  me  boast,  with  priile<iiecoining  skill, 
I  crown  the  aummit  of  PamaaM!*'  bill : 

While  Taste  with  tianius  ahall  diapenae. 

And  sound  shall  triumph  over  aenae  ; 
0*er  the  gny  mend  with  cunooa  steps  111  atray, 
And,  Uke  the  bee,  ateal  all  Ita  sweeca  away ; 

Extract  its  beauty,  and  its  power, 

Fcuui  every  new  poetic  flower, 
Whose  sweets  collected  may  a  wreath  oompoae. 
To  biad  the  poet's  brew,  or  pleaae  the  critic's  noaa. 

^y^^^  te  Uoyd,  p.  74,  n.  28. — The  epistle  from  which  tbeae  lines 
r^  'itracipd  IS  si^ed  R.  Shepherd,  —  a  learned,  pious,  and  exem- 
Pp^y  maa,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Bedford.  Happy  had  it  been  for 
r^7<i  if  his  moat  intimate  associates  had  held  the  same  sane  and  salo- 
r^  opinions.  A  list  of  his  works  may  be  foand  in  Nichob's  Literary 
l-^VcdoU^s,  Tol.  ii.  U88.  Amonjrthose  works  is  "  The  Nuptials,  a 
^l^actie  poem,  in  three  books/*  1762,  4to. ;  and  the  following  passage, 

*^nrkaMe  enough  in  itself,  in  one  of  Lloyd's  Dialogues,  identifies  the 
^^jbor  of  that  poem  with  his  correspondent.     The  roet  is  replying  to 

'^riead  who  adrises  him  to  produce 


a  work  ofleagth. 


Something  which  apeaka  poetic  atrength.  — 

Author* 

Tha  current  aladiea  of  the  day 
Can  raraly  reach  bayowl  a  Play : 

TOL.    1.  28 
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A1il«l  BloMi  •andil'*  wlnn 

lliii  H-nrhiuf  length  an  ttnTf  Utlopi 

C'uiiiiiiler,  ilr,  Imw  fiiir  am  ibuI. 


tnd  hulf  ■  rloirn  mm,  mjr  flisr 


Wb«  Huplkli,  atrf 


Uaiy  m  hj  mHMlioB  aivbM  to  hmwB  liiai  tl  •  fifttiiee  in 
•  ;  nd  Iw  eootfaNHto  bcMMiilf  df  Mi  genfali,  till  it  witMi«te  no 
«l  dm  Ibr  want  of  tfittthyStt.  .  Tboi  rwaHf  and  IndolewSB 
hb  ImpfomMat ;  tad  if  he  it  Id  rite  in  the  world  by  hit  merit, 
f  the  neuit  of  tueotit,  tad  peihtpt  Mdoee  liiin  to  very  mit- 
ittoitwt.  I  know  one  of  tbete  etrly  feoituet,  who  tetree 
Uaatelf  by  wxitinf  ftr  *  hooktelltr;  tad  tnother,  who  it  tt 
I  eontttipHtt  hit  cxindrdfaiiry  pvtt  in  the  Fleet  pritoo.** 


Atni  akittonyn.79.— -H^'tMt  a  yooager  ton  of  Sir  Robert 
ad  Lady  Soadeihad.  Wbenhe  weBttoOhnibridfe,ln  1750. 
by  been  long  at  tlie  liead  of  the  tehool,  Wariwi  ton  introdoccd 
etier  to  Hora,  at  the  aott  eztiaoidiAafy  boy  he  had  ever 
«If  yon  won't  take  my  word/'  he  addt,  <•  I  wiU  (ire  yon 
B*t,  who  telb  me  lie  nevir  met  with  hb  Ibllow ! — a  pemet 

0  timpliettT  of  hit  mannenr,  hot  of  tnrmitinf  leqnlreaKntt. 
ut  knowledge  of  the  aneient  langnafet,  he  tpeaka  and  writet 
and  French  with  great  ezactneit,  nnderttandt  Italian,  and  it 
ling  High  Duleh.^ 

1  yean  aAerwardi  Hnrd  writet  to  Waihorton,  **  Mr.  Button 
m  ftTor  to  tteal  awaT  ftom  hit  eompanlont  on  the  cirenit  laat 
d  to  tpend  a  day  with  me  at  Ttarcatton.  He  teemt  intent 
fffofbttion.  Bnt  what  pleated  me  aott  wat  to  find  the  tame 
t  of  temper  and  dmpHoItT  of  mannert  which  he  carried  out 

when  he  made  the  grand  tonr.  I  took  that  thort  y\tiii  rerj 
nd  the  more  to,  at  he  promitet  to  repeat  It  at  oft  at  he  comet 
ter/*  —/tUhU»*»  IMantry JhtsedoUs  ffABEigktmiik  Cenfttry, 
ti,S. 

ilton  toeeeeded  to  hit  fiitlier*t  baronetojr,  and  I  know  not  that 
eard  of  either  in  literature,  or  in  pnbue  life,  for  both  which 

to  hare  been  to  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  to  carefully 
■mlifird  hitHelf.    Indolence  cannot  have  been  the  caoae  of 


bably  he  wat  wite  enough  to  enjoy  the  bleatingn  wliich  for- 
red  him,  and  which  he  coald  not  ha^e  enjoyed  unleta  he  had 
to  be  ambitiont  ofnolorie^  or  power. 


XNrty  of  Jftn,  p.  87.— «  Very  ttrange^**  tayt  the  Monthly 
[April,  1764,)  "  that  aeveral  of  onr  ettabUalied  clergy,  who  havr> 
sfal  edoeation,  thonid  teem  ambitiont,  at  thit  day,  of  riTallin^ 
aritana  in  abaardity  and  Ihnatieiam ;  and.  nnder  a  pretenc«*  fit 

Lthe  i^uUy  truly,  of  that  excellent  and  uteftil  tract  colled 
Duty  of  Man,  they  are  preaenting  nt  with  a  Wkolrr  Duty 
ly  introdocing  a  tyitem,  or  rather  a  fbrrago,  of  tneh  doubitul, 
I  abttnue  notions,  aa  the  author  of  the  afiueaaid  tract  had 
itatly  and  piontly  omitted.*' 

My  Kffwau  mH  wkk  jmm  vpfontum  in  •  Mtfftr  wktrt  ii  trwjr 
CM,  p.  199.  —  I  have  received,  tart  Mr.  Ifewton,  (I  aoppoje 
■nthor,)  a  book  Mr.  Romaine  haa  btely  publiihed  on  the  siib- 
lalmody.  I  with  he  had  treated  it  in  a  diffi^reot  manner.  I 
»l  mytPif  hurt  by  Mi  cenaure  of  modem  hymn*makera,  but  I 
lit  will  hurt  aome  weak,  well-meaning  people,  who  cnnsiilrr 
tile  leat  than  in&llible,  to  be  told,  that  whatever  comfort  tliey 
k  they  have  reeeieed  from  tinging  Inrmnt  in  public  worship 
lamginaiy.    And  he  has  laid  mmtelf  yery  open  to  thote  who 
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do  nol  larr  tiini.  Up  ■eemi  lo  aidibc  all  the  deadncM  that  i<  en  ^i^^ 
pUiiwd  of  111  iiiany  place*  whrie  tlie  Boapcl  U  preachrd  ([  *uppo*r 
ctiicflr  utrana  Ibr  Lunduo  DisKDtcr^  to  their  ool  ungiBg  Surnlw  ^ 
and  ilnpliiiii.  6traji|p'  Ihat  a  wiac  man  can  adiuiuw  >uch  psiadoi.  _-■ 
Thin  j(Hl£iiirnt  iiivolvea  lut  oaty  the  DuMntrn,  and  the  Liickr.  tta. 
die  Tilwiiuclr,  Tatenham  Court,  ETPitmi,  Helnuk-y .  and  Diani  OK.  Imt 

Elocps,  whi-re,  1  ahontil  lliinli,  we  muat  allow  the  Loni  had  afTurili-d  iiu 
kiwing.  Thi-  cnrote  uf  Oloey,  and  hit  poor  peojile,  maji  be  tuur^ul 
til  br  n-vik'd  aiiuin^l  au  muoh  good  company.  I  think  iiianr  <>r  li' 
bi'Kl  rrii'udH  muat  wiali  tJiii  book  had  not  appeared.     WJml  a  iivrc  jr  ^ 

kiiriw  tliHt  Uh-  Lord  Ima  cuiulbrled  ua  bj  Lyuiiu,  wliich  riprrtu  h~  ri|>- 
turn]  trullia,  tliough  ni<t  confined  to  the  worda  uf  UaTitl'i  Puliiiai  ><"' 
wi-  know,  by  the  efR-cta,  we  are  not  niislaken.  I  bdlicve  Ui,  Watui 
livtiiiit  have  lievii  a  ain^ulai  bleiaiug  lu  tlie  churchea,  nolwilh(tan<l  >■< 
Mr.  Koniatue  dotv  not  like  them.  —  LMrr  to  Mr.  Tkonten,  ^inff- .^ 
I77.K 

Frantlia,  p.  Zfi.—  A  lellt-r  wliieli  haa  come  to  bit  landa  jus*  " 
Uicsi-  notes  iin-  going  to  ttw  pn«t,  ahowa  the  cUannrl  through  a  1skI< 
CTou'pcr^a  firirt  voluiue  waa  conveyed  to  Ihia  dialing  ui^bod  ja't  ^ta, 
Writmi!  to  Mr.  Tnwli-y,  (p°--  June,  17S2,)  Mr.  Thorutnii  laya,  ~ ' 
tronaiiiitled  Mr.  Cowperacopy  of  a  tf llf r  I  had  Tniin  Dr.  Fiuldi*- 
lo  whiHn  i  xenl  lua  Puema  ly  Mr.  Walker,  of  Holherbam,  sheO  ■• 
went  lately  lo  1'aria ;  and  he  giTe  k  apiiiled  Fivoch  anawer,  buc  *^ 
fruui  tlie  Iwait.  lloweier,  aa  you  will  aee  by  Hi.  Cowper'i  rrpl^i* 
'  a  Food  pntpnae." 
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to  I  tat  Mind  yo«  t/m4f  hovad* 


BOW  wfdi  a  gtarkMM  tUnt 
■pMdbte  wayi 

•MriBka— AMI 


tiMjoirlUB«fi«, 


liMU 

fegr  rani  pailwti  jr*  wmM  aeon 

■ii  ar^Mra.  u4  all  ikt  aitti 
CteiaMori 


my  fraltj  liiwa  tad  wnfew  emtliets  W9  haw  obaert ed  in 


MB ;  bol  aa  toe  good-hmnowd  aotnor  •ppean  to  be  onite  anug 
My  in  biB  Elbow  Chair,  we  aie  unwilling  to  diatoro  him  by 
Mi^  to  pnrtiealar  animadYeiaiooay  and  moie  eipeeiallj  aa  the 
m^  innoheient  nalore  of  the  piece  ma/  aeem  to  claim  an  exemp- 
iWB  a  too  ri|pd  trial  bj  the  kwa  ofcriticiam."  — JMbiKA/y  jRaaiMD, 
V^voLzzziiL 

old; 


.  975.^ — Children  aie  tanght  to  make  lace  at  aboat  aix 
1 ;  and  thej  ooonpv  ao  mneh  of  the  attention  (^  their 
i,  that  the  expenae  or  teaching  them  amoonta  to  three 
^  per  week,  fiir  a  month  or  aiz  weeka,  aooording  to  their  ca^ 
u  After  they  have  learned  the  rodimenta  of  the  art,  their  ordi- 
■kooling  ia  tixjpeoce  |>er  week. 

I  boaiiieaa  of  ■cnool-oiiitrem  for  laoe-makera  ia  performed  by  the 
of  aooie  of  the  cottagera,  who  are  in  the  moat  comfortable  cir- 


I  children  are  fre<|uently  two  veara  before  they  earn  more  than 
the  ezpenae  of  their  thread  ana  achooling. 
about  ten  yeara  of  age,  thoae  of  an  ordinary  capacity  will  earn 
two  ahillinga  per  week ;  and  at  thirteen,  if  well  attended  to,  they 
ippoaed  to  cauae  little  fVirther  ezpenae  to  their  parente. 
ronng  girl  of  aizteen,  if  not  neglected  by  her  frienda,  will  be  capa- 
*caming  aa  mneh  money  at  the  lace-pilfow  aa  at  any  time  in  future 
ttd  the  areraffe  eaminga  of  fitll-flTOwn  (emalea  ia  anppoaed  to  be 
atarly  aix  ahiliingB  per  week.  Tliere  are  aome,  I  am  informed, 
Karoely  clear  five  anillin^  per  week ;  and  a  &w  extreme  caaea 
Wen  mentioned  of  eaminga  aa  high  aa  eight  ahillinga  or  nine 
ifi  per  week.  The  expenae  of  thread  ia  atated  at  about  one 
b  of  the  groea  ralue  of  the  lace ;  and  aportion  of  time  ia  conaumed 
aUng  anid  mending  of  clothea,  celling  of  the  lace,  &c. 
e  hee-makera  begin  their  work  in  aummer  at  aix  or  aeren  in  the 
■g,  and  finiah  at  annaetf  or  the  dnak  of  the  CTening.  In  the 
t,  little  ia  done  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after 
liat,  when  they  continne  their  work  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night, 
naKtimea  later.  —  AUdka{or*#  AgrictUtmrml  Sm^t^  ^  B^^fird- 
tp.696. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Ketches  of  tub  pRooRcds  of  enolish  poetbt  from 

•  CHALXER   to    COWPER. 

•  When  Dr.  Burney,  the  elder,  visited  Feraey,  in  bis 
•iwels,  Voltaire  inquired  of  him  what  poets  we  then  had  in 
upland ;  and  was  answered, "  We  have  Mason  and  Gray." 
**They  write  but  little,"  he  replied,  "and  you  seem  to  have 
BO  one  who  lords  it  over  the  rest,  like  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
•*ift."     "  I  told  him,"  says  Burney,  "  it  was  perhaps  one 

•  Ae  inconveniences  of  |>eriodical  journals,  however  well 
^ttcuted,  that  they  often  silenced  modest  men  of  genius, 
'bOe  impudent  blockheads  were  impenetrable,  and  unable 
*feel  the  critic's  scourge  ;  that  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Mason 
^■d'boih  been  illiberally  treated  by  mechanical  critics,  even 
■iewspapers ;  and  that  modesty  and  love  of  quiet  seemed 

•  ibcse  gentlemen  to  have  got  the  better  even  of  their  love 
f  6me." « 

Voltaire,  who  lorded  it  himself  over  the  literature  of  his 
^  country,  was  but  superficially  acquainted  with  that  of 
ly  other.  Dryden  may  rather  be  said  to  have  at  one 
tte  deserved  the  supremacy,  than  ever  by  general  consent 

have  possessed  it ;  and  it  was  ifot  by  his  poetry  that 
vift  attained  the  high  station  which  he  must  ever  hold 
*ong  En<;lish  writers.  Pope  was  our  first  and  only  dicta- 
^    In  spccify'uig  Gray  and  Mason  as  the  most  eminent 

*  Piewnt  SUte  of  Miuic  in  France  and  lUly,  1771. 
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oflhe  tlicn  living  poets,  Dr.  Bume^  spako  the  just  opinic^ 
of  liis  contciiipor.iiics  ;  bill  in  asciibing  !0  iiiucli  power 
periodic;)!  criticism,  he  v'ns  wrong  both  in  the  ^'oncrai  ^^ 
mai'k,  and  in  tlic  [i:ir(iciilar  applicalion.  Such  crilici^^^B: 
iiiiiy  do,  and  lias  done,  much  in  assisting  to  comi))t  x.it 
piililic  taslo  ;  but  the  feur  of  it  never  withlii-lti  any  [Wxv 
mini  |>ubhshiii{^  ;  nor  has  its  iiHKt  deicmiincd  enmity  ever 
PI  I  IT  reded  in  criwinrig  a  poem  tiiiit  deserved  to  live,  nor  lie 
nny  IciiL'tli  of  lime  in  preventing  it  from  makin;^  iis  uay. 

Wilt  11  lb;it  visit  was  piiid,  at  Femcy,  by  n  good  man,  U 
ilie  a|Mi^ilc  of  licentiousness  and  Impiety,  Gniy  was  plio- 
iiiiii;  and  preparing'  fur  gri'at  works  both  in  nrosc  and  vffse; 
and  ^1a^i>n.  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  fair  prefcnncnt  propcriy 
hi'slowi'd.  was  amusing  bintsolf  witli  anonymous  satires,  ibJ 
pruceedin<;  leisurely  with  his  didactic  and  later  dranwic 
woriis.  JJefori'  Cowfier  up|H'an;d  in  the  field,  Gray  »»* 
dead,  and  Ma-am  ?eenied  to  have  retired  from  it.  Atwy 
tiinc  the  Ta^k  must  liave  been  successful,  bnt  at  no  tin* 
could  the  Rii-i'inmlances  have  been  more  favorable  he  'tis 
rwo]itton  :  Ibr  the  revival  of  that  imo  Engli^i  tsse. 
lainly  contiibuted  to  proniMe,  bad  aliwij 
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lo  grater  proof  of  degenerated  taste  has  ever  been  given 
han  in  this  attempt  to  supersede  it  by  a  fashion  imported 
rom  France,  with  the  Frencli  accompaniments  of  frippery , 
fmsel,  and  false  sentiment. 

During  the  great  rebellion,  when  tlie  theatres  were 
dosed  and  plays  were  contraband,  such  fxirtions  of  old 
stock  pieces  as  were  most  likely  to  please  the  populace 
were  exhibited  under  the  appellation  of  Drolls/^  in  taverns, 
m  booths  at  fairs,  or  on  mountebank  stages.  Yet  it  was 
not  so  derogatory  to  Shakspcare  tiiat  tlie  liumors  of  Bot- 
tao  the  Weaver  should  thus  bo  vulgarized,  as  that  his 
noUest  works  should  be  accommodated  to  tlie  temper  of 
the  times,  not  alone  by  authors  who,  whatever  reputatk)n 
they  enjoyed,  were  botchers  at  the  best,  but  by  men  who, 
vftD  tliey  committed  this  sacrilege,  could  not  hut  be  con- 
vaoos  tliat  it  was  sacrilege  they  were  committing.  Shad- 
veil  boasted  that  lie  had  made  Timon  of  Athens  into  a 
phjr;  the  execution  was  worthy  of  the  attempt,  and  the 
tttempt  was  worthy  of  Shad  well,  whose  bust  in  Westmin- 
^  Abbey  ought  to  have  been  cast  either  in  lead  or  in 
kiss,  or  in  an  emblematic  amalgama  of  the  two  metals. 
Nihum  Tate,  who  of  all  my  predecessors  must  have  ranked 
kvest  of  the  laureates,  —  if  he  had  not  succeeded  Shad- 
veil,—^  adapted  Coriolanu^,  Richard  the  Second,  and  King 
Uar,  to  his  own  notions  of  dramatic  pmpriety.  Shad  well 
could  not  degrade  himself,  for  nothing  could  degrade  him  ; 
ri  poor  Nahum,  whom  Dryden  invited  to  assist  him  in  his 
Absakwu  and  Achitophel,  and  wiio  was  one  of  the  duum- 
vinte  appointed  to  '*  fit  the  Psalms  to  the  tunes  used  in 
Arches,"  may  be  excused  for  fancy iiiir  that  he  could  fit 
Shikspeare's  tragedies  to   the    stage.     But   how  can  we 

'^'Wben  the  publique  thi^atn's  wore  shut  up,  and  tho  actors  for- 
Mdm  u»  pn*s(!nt  ub  with  any  of  tlu'ir  triij^»«lu.'»  U'cauiu^  wc  had  enough 
•^thil  in  earneiit,  and  coiufdiod,  Ix'cau^*  the  vires  of  the  tip*  were 
'"•liTely  and  amartly  repr«*<ent4*d,  then  all  that  wu  could  divert  our- 
*h*t  with  were  theae  hiinior»,  and  oieceH  «»f  pl«iya.  which  pamring 
y^^rthe  name  of  a  merry  conceited  fi'llow,  cnlleil  liiittoin  the  Weayer, 
Biflipk'ton  the  Smith,  John  Swabhler,  or  aome  snrh  title,  were  only 
•nowed  fu,  and  Uiat  but  by  Kti^alth.  and  under  pretence  of  rfip(*«dan- 
•«H»<w  the  like.*'— /Vfiiirijr  KiVAwi/i/i*  PnjWr  to  the  /fVfjr.  c/r  .S/w/r« 
2*ni  jpoft^  being  a  curiuu^  collectiuu  uf  aovcral  DrolU  and  Farcea, 


( 


_.^.^M  MM  iiic  worse ;  in  otnei 
at  first  so  entirely  bad;  yet 
Imagination  and  fancy  had  alret 
celt  and  wit ;  and  ttiese  in  thei. 
length  the  poverty  of  thouglit 
meagreness  of  expression.     Hei 
of  those  wIk)  debased  the  drama, 
only  exception,  for  Cowley  and 
belong  to  the  preceding  generatii 
It  was  at  one  time  a  received 
it  the  sanction  of  his  (irreat  authorit 
began  to  refine  our  versification, : 
it.     Before  the  lime  of  Drydcr 
l)oetical  diction,  no  system  of  w« 
the  grossncss  of  domestic  use,  am 
of  tenns  appro))riatcd  to  particula 
sification,  as  it  was  called,  may 
"  as  owing  its  establishment  to  Dr 
is  apparent  that  English  )XK*try  hs 
lapse  to  its  former  savageness." 
which  his  name  is  pronounced  b} 
lish  literature,  is  paid  to  him,  as  i 
improved  the  sentiments,  and  tune 
poetry."     "  To  him  we  owe  the  i 
completion  of  our  metre,  —  and  m 
our  sentiments."     But   there   \vj 
Johnson,  if  he  knew  any  thing,  I 
earlv  iw»trtr      i"*! 
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ilie  Welsh,  whose  system  of  metre  is  more  intricate  than 
Jiat  of  any  other  people.  From  our  Saxon  ancestors  a 
scheme  of  altiierative  verse  was  retained,  which  became 
3lK()lt*te  almost  as  soon  as  Piers  Ploughman's  Visions  (one 
of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  the  language)  had  been 
Domposed  in  it.  The  extravagant  fashion  of  the  Scalds, 
who  strung  mythological  metaphors  into  a  sort  of  language 
which  was  one  continued  riddle,  had  no  imitators  here ;  nor 
his  it  had  any  parallel  in  European  literature,  except  in 
the  short-lived  style  which  Gongora  introduced  among  the 
Spaniards.  But  with  what  care  the  vernacular  poetry  was 
cultivated  as  an  art  may  be  seen  in  the  Metrical  Romances, 
in  many  of  which  the  stanzas  are  very  graceful,  and  in 
others  not  less  curiously  elaborate.  The  first  reformation 
which  it  underwent  was  to  free  it  from  some  gratuitous 
difficulties,  and  divest  it  of  the  cumbrous  ornaments  witli 
which  it  had  been  overloaded.  Chaucer,  who  is  de- 
servedly accounted  the  Father  of  Eni^lisii  Poetry,  effected 
Uiis.  The  line  of  Eii<];lish  poets  bci^ins  with  him,  as  that 
of  English  kings  with  William  the  Conqueror;  and  if  tlie 
change  intro(ltic(;d  hy  him  was  not  so  great,  his  title  is 
belter.  Kini^s  there  were  before  the  conquest,  and  of 
sreat  and  glorious  memory  too;  hut  the  poets  before 
Chaucer  are  like  the  heroes  Ik? fore  Agamemnon ;  even  of 
khose  \i  hose  works  have  escaped  obhvion,  the  names  of 
iXHt  have  perish(>d. 

Fattier  Chaucer,  throwing  off  all  trammels,  simplified 
3ar  vei^e.  Kature  had  given  him  the  ear,  and  the  eye,  and 
ihe  imagination  of  a  poi*t ;  -and  his  diction  was  such  as  that 
dT  all  <;reat  poets  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  in  all 
countries,  — ncMtiier  cramped  by  pedantic  rules,  nor  vitiated 
by  prevailing  fashions,  nor  raised  on  stilts,  nor  drooping  for 
want  of  strength,  but  rising  and  falling  with  the  subject,  and 
ilways  suited  to  it. 

The  seven-lined  stanza  of  his  Troilus  and  Cresseide  ^ 


*  SvdriPV  Sf^ciiiii  to  hive  cnnsiih'n'd  Uiis  an  hin  frroatf>Ht  norm. 
'* Chaiio-r!"  1m*  huvs,  *•  uinlinroTrilly  dltl  fXifllfiitly  in  hii«  Imilun 
•ad  Cr«*ftMM(lp.  of  wlioiii  tiulv  I  know  not  whrtiirr  to  marvel  more, 
9{\htT  that  he  in  that  mmty  time  could  aev  no  clearly,  or  that  we,  in 
this  clear  ago,  go  so  ntuinbliugly  aAcr  him.**  —  Df/cnee  qf  Potnf- 
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was  adnptcd   from   tlic  Provenr«al   poets.     I   kncnr   not 
wlu-tlior   lie  li;i<[  niiy  cxutiiplt.-  of  the  leri'Syllaltle  coupk'i 

in  tlic  jHietr;  111"  I'r; f,  l*nnfnce,  and  Ilaly.  kit  iIk'  Hcr- 

luil  of  lliiiii|)(il<>.  liii-luird   Kolle,  who  perim|>s  liiiiiself  Ibl- 
luivcil  oiln.']-^.  liad  sliiiwn  him  the  way  in  this.     That  ilie 
one  foriit  of  vit-^c  n\is,  it)  liis  judgment,  as  well  iitlcd  for 
^r;ivi>  iirid  kiliy  siilijtTii'as  the  other,  is  cprlaiii,  for  in  such 
siiliJL'cH  hL' h;is  i'iii|iliiyi'd  them  both;  but  it  a|ipcan  thai 
thi-  roii|iU't  «i(ik  lis  c'Immitier  in  common  opinion  from  hi« 
h;;hier  [rn're^,  ;iiid  u;i-i  siipiioncd  (n  he  adapted  Tor   twihiii^ 
hcliiT.     Aiif!  «hil(?  ilie '-Tmihis  vurw?,"  as  Kin^  Ja:ii*?-s 
cuiW   it.  (.iii:Lini-d  ilir  diitiiilied  title  of  Kliythiii   Koyal    _* 
llie  slniiti  ill  wliicli  llii^  kiiii^ht  rclatinl  liis  tale  of  l'ulaiiiC3»n 
and  An-iu-,  :iiiil  iti  which  "the  story  nf  Caiiibuscun  Inld. 
iiiid  bi'in  |ii(c  IhmI,  «in  degraded  in  (lublic  entii nation,  av    fl 
ilisiinsiii^-hi'd  l)y  iIlo  roiiti'tnptuotis  Icnn  of  ritlinf;  rAywes-    •* 
It  is  a  ilisi«LtiMl  i]iu>siioii  whether  Cliuuccr's  verses  "^Bw 
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inical  or  metrical.  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
m  ^  rhythmically,  upcm  the  same  principle  on  which 
id^c  com|K)sed  his  beautiful  rra^rmeut  of  Christabel, 
at  the  number  of  beats,  or  accentuated  syllables  in 

linCi  slKHild  be  the  same,  although  tlie  number  of 
lies  themselves  miglit  vary.     Verse  so  composed  will 

be  strictly  metrical ;  and  because  Chaucer's  is  fre- 
dy  so,  the  argument  has  been  raised  that  it  is  always 
it  be  read  proj)erly,  according  to  the  intention  of  tlie 
If.  But  to  suppose  that  it  was  written  as  iambic  verse, 
that  the  lines  wore  lengthened  or  shortened  to  the 
red  measure  by  sometimes  pronouncing  a  final  syllable, 
NMnetimes  letting  it  remain  mute,  according  to  tlie 
100,  b  supposing  that  Chaucer  took  greater  liberties 
the  common  pronunciation,  (which  must  always  be 
rm,)  and  relied  more  on  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
one  who  so  perfectly  understood  the  character  of  his 
er  tongue,  and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  ordi- 

capacitics  of  men,  can  be  supposed  to  have  done, 
ut  impeachment  of  his  sajrucity.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
lo  sliglit  proof  of  that  sagacity,  that  he  should  have 

H  thi«  opinion,  which  wnd  earnestly  iiiipUjErnod  by  my  old  school- 
,  Jaiiios  liosn't'll  the  younircr,  and  in  which  1  nin  Buppoited  by 
T  and  Dr.  Nott,  (who,  I  tniiik,  has  i'uily  estabhshcd  it,)  there  ii 
cplicit  tPiitiniony  of  (ieoriri>  (iaHcoiirnc.  in  his  Inatruction  con- 
ig  the  making  of  vertie  in  Enj^hsh.  He  unya,  **  Commonly  now-a- 
II  English  rhymen,  (fur  1  dare  not  call  tiiem  Englij<h  verneti,)  we 
me  utiier  order  but  a  foot  of  two  syll.-ibleH,  whert*of  the  tirtit  is 
■pd  or  made  short,  and  the  M<*cond  is  elevated  or  made  itmg  ;  and 
land  or  scannin{(  continut^Ui  throujrhout  the  verse.  We  have 
Q  times  past  other  kinds  of  metres.  —  Also  our  father  Chaucer 
■ed  the  same  lilH'rty  in  feet  and  measures  that  the  Latinists  do 
Jid  whf>so«>ver  do  peruse  and  well  consider  his  works,  he  shall 
lat  althoujfh  his  lines  are  not  always  of  one  K<>lf*Hame  numU^r  of 
lc*fl,  yet  belnjr  read  by  one  that  hath  understandinir,  the  hm^st 
and  tliat  which  hath  most  syllables  in  it,  will  fall  to  tlie  ear  cor- 
ident  with  that  which  hath  fewest  syllables  in  it;  and  likewise 
rhich  hath  in  it  fewest  sylhibU>s  shall  be  found  yet  to  consist  of 
that  have  such  natural  sound  as  may  seem  equal  in  lenjfth  to  a 
which  hath  man}*  mon*  sylbibles  of  fighter  accents.  And  snrt»ly 
lament  iJiat  we  an*  fallen  into  such  a  plain  and  simple  measure 
ting,  that  there  is  none  other  foot  u.si^d  but  one ;  whereby  our 
I  may  Justly  bv  called  rithiiis.  and  cannot  by  any  riirht  challenge 
une  or  a  verse.  Hut  since  it  is  so,  let  us  take  tlie  good  as  we  find 
■Pp.  5,  6. 


/' 


AMve  preferred  to  all  others  ibr  gi 
The  "  ornate  style,"  which  is  t 
ever  been  introduced  into  English 
time,  and  he  adopted  it  in  some 
pieces ;  perhaps  as  an  experiment 
of  a  language  then  in  a  state  in  v 
allowably  be  tried — perhaps  to  gr 
who  admired  tlie  new  mode :  but 
impaired  by  age,  of  which  there  is 
b  not  possible  that  he  could  have 
His  language  was  what  he  had  learo< 
city,  and  in  the  court ;  what  every 
and  every  one  could  feel ;  it  was  t 
and  of  real  life,  and  therefore  the  la 
ornate  style  was  the  language  of  th 
any  "  Latiner"  could. he  taught  to  wi 
out  the  slightest  apprehension  that 
versification  was  required  to  constit 
without  ear  for  that.     It  was  equally 
ical.     For  more  than  a  century  ou 
with  it.     The  age  after  Chaucer 
daricer  than  that  which  preceded  it;  1 
held  in  reverence,  and  succeeding  |k 
look  to  him  as  their  exemplar,  even 
ed  from  him  most  widely  in  their  ow 
The  ornate  fashion  was  suppresser 
in  which  it  originated ;  anH  «  »-'— 
th;«  »- —  '     - 
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change  in  England  was  greater  than  in  Spain,  because  met-  ' 
rical  versification  was  here  substituted  for  rhythmical :  to 
Sunny  it  is  that  the  honor  of  this  improvement  must  be 
ascribed ;  and  as  Boscan  introduced  the  vcr$o  suelto  into 
Spanish,  Surrey,  with  better  fortune,  gave  in  English  the 
fint  example  of  blank  verse.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he 
derived  it  from  the  Italian  or  the  Spanish,  or,  which  is  quite 
tt  likely,  whether  the  experiment  was  the  result  of  his  own 
conception ;  but  in  no  other  language  has  it  succeeded  so 
wdl  as  in  ours,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  so  excellently  adapted, 
that  it  might  peculiarly  be  denominated  the  English  metre  : 
in  no  other  could  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  found  ade- 
fute  expression  for  their  thoughts. 

In  those  languages  wherein  any  of  the  eariiest  specimens 
rf  their  poetry  have  been  preserved,  the  verses  seem  gen- 
wlly  to  have  been  short ;  because,  being  composed  when 
vritiov  was  either  unknown  or  little  used,  and  also  beinn 
onlly  transmitted,  they  were  in  the  first  instance  more 
^ly  endited,  and  in  the  second  niore  readily  remembered. 
While  the  art  continued  in  a  rude  state,  lt*ngthcning  the  line 
*as  no  improvement ;  for  if  four  feet  were  extended  to  five, 
it  was  generally  done  by  the  insertion  of  some  useless  ejH 
ilbei — and  if  to  a  jjreater  lemrth,  the  verse  was  then  divi- 
W  by  a  pause,  regularly  recurring  in  the  same  place.  From 
Chaucer's  time  the  line  of  five  feet  (wh(?ther  in  couplets  or 
ui  stanzas)  has  been  the  most  approved  measure,  and  from 
Surrey's  the  iambic  the  most  approved  movement,  in  all 
subjects  of  great  pith  and  moment.  In  the  succeeding  age 
tbere  were  many  and  important  exceptions  to  the  use  of 
the  measure  ;  to  that  of  the  movement,  few  or  none.  The 
line  of  fourteen  syllables  (which,  l)ein:j[  divided  at  its  usual 
'»lin!;-place,  is  no  other  than  llio  common  balhrtl  metre) 
»a?  used  in  translations  of  the  ^neid  and  the  Metamor- 
plioses ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Chapman,' who  employed 

'  In  the  !i»iU»r  lf»  Sir  RoImtI  I  Inward,  prrfiitory  to  Drydrn's  JInnus 
Minkiiitt  '*  th«  old  tmn.Hlatiun  of  Hoinor  by  Chapninn."  is  said  to  be 
fritt^n  "  in  Alexaiidrim*,  or  veniea  of  six  fiM't,"  llio  Iioroic  moire  of 
the  Fiench.  Thin  i»  oiip  insluncc  of  Drydrn's  innrciirncy  whi^n  he 
liKichet  upon  tho  hitttory  of  h'\»  own  art ;  and  it  in  the  nion*  riMnarka- 
ble,  because  Chapman,  liavinir  translatinl  thi>  Iliad  and  Odytuey  in  two 
diftrent  meaiures,  used  iJic  Alexandrine  in  ncitlicr. 
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it  in  bin  version  of  titf  Iliad,  should  have    rendered  I  ^ 
Od^'$s(<y  in  (itrnplcls.     Most  of  tiie  numerous  liisioricnl  |xie     ^ 
wen;  in  slunxus,  the  occave  heing  generally  preferred.     Dr-^^ 
ton, who  hud  urilK'n  his  Barons'  Wars  in  thcTroilus  me-r^ 
vhungwl  it  for  thU  when  lie  republished  ihe  work,  sayii^ 
that  Ariosto's  .stanza  was  of  all  olherri  the  most  coiii|W(i'^ 
and  best  |iro|iurtinne<l ;  for  it  "  both  lH)lds  ibe  tune  cl«r 
through  to  ihe  base  of  the  column,  (which  is  the  coupler  ii 
the  liKit.)  and  duseth  not  but  with  a  full  satisfaction  lo  tlir 
ear  for  so  bitti;  detention."     Drayton  wrote  well  in  erm* 
niotro  wbicb  he  nttenipted  ;  but  what  he  tbns  soys  of  ihe 
Italian  slunxa  may  be  mure  truly  said  of  tbe  F^ngliili «" 
iiitenK'd  by  S|ieitser,  and  used  by  him  in  one  of  the  nuble^ 
works  of  huirinii  genius.     And  he  committed  a  great  «fM 
when  he  fixed  upon  the  Alexandrine  as  the  nieasare  in 
which  to  write  bis  Polyolhion ;  for  of  all  measures  it  is  th» 
which,  iu  our  Uiiigiinge,  admits  the  least  variety. 

jVeiiber  the  diction  of  Chaucer,  nor  of  Surrey,  —  thefr 
ther  anil  the  reformer  of  our  |K>etr;',  ■»—  could  have  been 
more  perfwt  than  it  was.  It  will  not  bo  sup))osed  lliat  lie- 
caiiso  Surrey  hi  thus  named  with  Chaucer,  be  is  placcil  in 
!«■  rank  willi  liiiH  -,  for  Climiter  etandf^  in  tlw*  ^'^ 
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istrucled.  but  as  its  chief  and  indbponsable  oraament.^ 
Hise  of  wlmt  is  only  omauiental  when  sparingly  and 
riately  introduced,  became  ridiculous,  and  was  laughed 
fashion  ;  but,  as  in  religious  sects,  they  who  avoided 
or  ran  into  an  opposite  extreme.  A  loose  and  care- 
rsificatioii  was  sometimes  adopted,  that  the  writer 
escape  the  affectation  of  a  stifl*  and  elaborate  one  ; 
lile  men  of  genius  wasted  their  powers  in  fantastic 
s,  substituting  wit  for  feeling,  others  —  who  were  not 

in  ability,  and  of  better  judgment,  though  the  er- 
>  whicii  they  fell  was  quite  as  great — lowered  the 
f  their  poetry  to  a  prosaic  strain,  as  if  there  had  been 
iuni  between  a  creeping  and  a  stilted  style. 
?rtheless,  more  poems  tiiat  arc  worthy  of  preserva- 
>re  pro<luced,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  than 
former  or  any  subsequent  age  of  English  literature. 

not  till  toward  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
5  noblest  productions  appeared,  and  poetry  recovered 
limatiun  which,  aixumliiig  to  the  mast  illustrious  of 
>ns,  it  had  lost.  Sydney  coinphiiiis  that,  from  almost 
hest  estimation  of  learning,  it  iiad  fallen  to  be  the 

r  notinjT  that  we  inHscd  **  the  riirht  unc  of  the  iiiattTial  point  of 
Sv'iiiu'y  A'lvi. ''  now  for  t\w  oiitAidi'  of  it,  which  i»  words,  or 
y  tPiTin  it)  Miction,  it  S*  rvoii  wvll  worse,  so  is  that  hoin'y-flow- 
on  c*lo«(ueiici*  apparollod,  or  rath(*r  disguised  in  a  courlezan-like 
ifllecUti«jn  ;  our  time  witii  so  fur-fete hed  words  Uiat  inuny  seem 
I,  but  in  )st  M^Mn  strangers  to  any  poor  Englishman  :  anoUier 
h  coursing  of  a  h^tti^r.  as  if  thi*y  were  bound  to  follow  the 
if  a  dictionary." —  Dtfrnce  it/  I'otsy. 

ihaiii  savs.  it  1:4  "  nothing  commiMid.ihle ''  when  a  **  maker  tikes 
1  deliirht  to  fill  his  vvrno  with  wnrd.s  bfirinninf;  all  with  a  letter, 
Irtish  riiyuH'r  that  said 

Tl>e  'Ifnilly  drops  **f  dark  ilndriin 
Itoiluily  dreiiuli  my  duti  dt"««rbi. 

r  oar  Knglish  makers  use  it  too  much,  yet  we  confess  it  doth 
at  prettily,  U'cimui*  the  metre,  if  ye  pass  n<it  two  or  thn>c  words 
rrsp,  and  usi"^  it  not  very  much  ;  as  he  that  said  by  way  of  cpi- 

Tlip  miiikiky  vigliH,  tli«  trickling  trara  ; 

I  like  :  f>>r  such  compostition  makes  the  metre  run  away 
r.  and  pi  .<u'th  fro;n  the  lips  with  mi»re  facility  by  iteration  of 
than  by  alteration,  which  alleratit>n  of  a  letter  n*quires  an 
e  of  nnnistry  and  office  in  Uie  lips,  teeth,  or  palate,  and  to 
L  the  iieraUon." 


--^  — 

men  with  servile  wits  undertoo 
if  they  could  be  rewarded  of  i\\\ 
shows  tliat  if  ]y>ctry  had  not  th 
among  the  great,  of  wliich  Sydn 
to  his  contemporaries,  it  already 
ual  patronage  of  the  public,  and 
article.     Poets  swarmed  '-^  in  thi 
France  and  Spain,  and  a  little  ea 
land  a  little  later.     And  in  our  lii 
we  took  somethin<r  from  other  c 
to  have  derived  nothing  fmm  us. 
But  the  poetry  of  every   naiit 
branch  of  its  literature)  is  colore^ 
ter,  as  the  wine  of  diderent  soils 
of  the  Italians,  in  that  age,  was  g 
sometimes  imamnative  and  sublime 
was  stately,  solemn,  and  fantastic, 
than  meaning,  yet  frequently,  bol 
humorous  strains,  worthy    of  a  n 
French  it  was  extravagant  and  cii 
acceptation  of  the  word,  licentious 
er  nation,  exce])t  at  one  time  the  1 
abomination  was  checked,  while  it 
full  vogue  from  generation  to  gene 
corruption  and  dissolution  of  manm 
human  nature,  no  other  example 
civilized  world.     In  HoHmo^i   - 
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scholars,  their  seamen,  their  struggle  against  the  Spaniards, 
ud  their  country,  —  in  which  art  has  achieved  greater  tri- 
um|ih<,  and  wpll-directed  industry  lias  produced  more  gen- 
enl  comfort,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom. 

Some  advantage  over  die  southern  nations  we  derive 
nm  our  language ;  with  a  little  practice  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  any  one  who  possesses  a  talent  for  versifying  to 
compose  in  it  extemporaneous  verses  of  no  higher  standard 
Iba  tliose  of  the  Improvisatore,  but  it  would  never  be  so 
euv.    The  northern  tongues  afford  no  such  facilities  as  the 
Mlhem  for  this  kind  of  display,  in  which  if  any  man  of 
pnius  were  to  waste  his  |X)wers,  he  would  infallibly  injure 
dtem.     More  difliculty  requires  more  care,  and  where  that 
difficulty  arises  not  from  any  pre])osterou8  fashion,  or  un- 
Risonable  rules,  but  fixxn  the  character  of  the  language,  it 
tends  to  improve  the  artist.     In  the  Italian, —  and  it  is  the 
tiniprase  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese, —  it  is  easy  to 
vcryifv,  and  an  octave  stanza  is  soon  (illcd  with  molodious 
v^»;  translate  ii  into  the  same  metro,  and  it  will  fre- 
fieiitly  not  be  possible  in  our  briefer  spcfH^h  and  more  coin- 
pv^ened  vociibulary  to  fill  the  stave,  withcHit  dilating  the 
Qteaninir,  or  adding  to  it.     With  us,  too,  something  morc^ 
than  the  mere  collocation  of  words  is  rcijuired  to  distinguish 
*^e  from  prose,  even  u  hen  the  words  themselves  are  in 
"Ki  dej^ree  appropriated  to  |KX?try.     It  is  not  enough  that 
^  par  should  be  satisfied  ;  something  must  be  addressed 
•othe  feelings,  the  fancy,  or  the  inmi^ination,  or  something 
presented  to  the  understanding.     That  this  should  be  re- 
quired belongs  to  I  lie  genius  of  the  language  and  to  the 
"National  character,  dilFering  in  this  respect  fmm  tiiose  of  the 
iciuiliern    nations,  and   more  especially   from  the    French. 
M  course  it  must    happen  tliat  pot?ls  will  often  deceive 
hems«'lves,  and  that  tlie  public  will  often  be  for  a  while 
Jfjceived,  and  false  reputations  raised.     Many  pieces  have 
Gained    great  applause,  and  some  to  this  day  n^tain  it, 
*hich  could  no  more  endure  the  test  of  just  criticism,  than 
t  l)ul)li|i»  can  iK^ir  the  toucii. 

''Tlure  are  three  ways,*'  Dr.  Johnson  said,  **  in  \\hich 
writing  may  be  unnatural ;  —  by  beini;  bumhastic,  and  above 
Mature; — affected,  and  beside  it,  fringing  events  with  onia- 

▼OL.  II.  '2 
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iHciits  wliirli  imtMi-u  diJ  not  afiunl ;  —  or  iccak,  and  Mm 
ii^iiiii'u.  iSL'iilioi'  of  tliL'  first  ccHild  please  loni;.  Tliediiid 
tni^lit,  iii(lut;(l,  |)tuuse  a  good  while,  or  at  least  pleasu  nuny. 
licciuisc  iiiiliucllity,  and  consequently  a  love  of  imbcciliiyi 
nii^rlit  bit  found  in  many.""  Tlie  boiiil>astic  iiniiiediaulT 
idviiw  riiliiiulii,  and  soon  yields  to  it : — tlie  last  penoDige 
ii|)i>t)  iJic  stai;e  wlio  spake  in  the  vein  of  Kini;  CatubfKi 
and  Tiiiuberlain  was  Ancient  Pistol.  Tiie  atfucu;d  style 
lail-i  luns^er  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  as  the  fucble.  Tlul 
slyle  of  piiutr)'  hulongs  to  it  which  Joiinson  has  called  il« 
iiii.'tii|)hysii.'al ;  thedesigiiution  is  not  fortunaic,  but  somudi 
rt.-^j>L'i:t  i.s  ddu  to  Johnson,  that  i[  would  be  unbecoimD!>  U> 
siibiiiuili'',  evitii  if  it  were  easy  to  projxise,  one  wliicli  miiil 
ho  nnfMx'ptionable, 

Wlietlier  iliis  slyle  spread  like  a  conta;;ion  from  lulf  to 
Spain  mid  Kn;;tund,  or  whether  it  ori»inateil  in  llicinKl* 
li;i'Uial  li'in|ierature  of  the  a^e,  and  llms  became  eminuic 
in  the  ihrci'  oounirios,  may  l>e  nuestiont'd."  tl  was  ii»>l 
out  of  iilur.c  wliitii  appllea  Eo  devotional  poetry, —upoo 
wliieli  t'VLTv  s|>ei;i<;s  of  false  taste  seems,  at  ditTeivnt  liuj«i 
to  liiive  lii-tciied.  Amatory  jHwins  were  on  tlw  wWe 
I'd  bv  it,  because  it  reqnlred  soniL'thlnv  more  ll 
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h  (I  lift 'rent  in  poetry ;  the  poetical  feeling  sometimes  exists, 
and  in  a  high  degree,  without  the  talent  for  versifying ;  hut 
the  talent  very  commonly,  without  a  spark  of  the  feeling. 
UhIi  I>f)nne  and  Ben  Jonson,  the  two  authors  Uy  whom 
llw  metaphysical  )X)etry  was  hrought  into  vogue,  were 
nij»::eil  versifiers.  It  was  not,  however,  altogether  owin<; 
to  the  influence  of  their  example  that  the  |KXMns  of  this  class 
were  very  generally  characterized  by  a  rough  and  careless 
versification.  Their  autliority,  indeed,  afibnled  a  sanction, 
of  which  inferior  writers  would  willingly  avail  themselves  ; 
hit  (he  fact  resulted  from  the  nature  of  such  |KX.'try.  The 
poet  (bund  difficulty  enough  in  rendering  his  far-fetched  and 
elaborate  conceits  intelligible ;  and  cramp  thoughts  fonned 
far  themselves  cramp  expressions  and  disjointed  verse. 

There  was  another  inci()ental  cause,  less  obvious,  hut  not 
le»  certain  in  its  etlect.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to 
introduce  the  Latin  metres  into  English  poetry ;  not  u|>on 
'principle  of  adaptation,  (which  has  since  so  |K?rfeclly  suc- 
ceeded among  the  Ciermans,)  hut  in  strict  conformance  to 
thenilesof  Latin  prosody;  and  as  those  rules  frequently 
^versed  tiie  common  pronunciation,  the  attempt  was  neres- 
sarily  un«!ucressful.  Yet  earnest  endeavors  were  made  for 
bringini:  it  into  u^e,  by  men  of  icreat  ability  and  ijreal  intlu- 
*ncc;  and  thou^^h  it  never  obtained  any  degree  of  public 
•cc*»ptance,  yet  specimens  enough  of  it  were  published  to 
'lave  the  effect  of  vilifying  the  art.  For  in  this  new  versi- 
fication not  1  ling  could  be  t(K)  bald  and  i)ej^garly  in  expression, 
Doihinijj  t<»  harsh  in  construction,  nothing  too  inharmonious, 
pn)vi<li'd  it  were  forced  into  the  prescnl)ed  iorm  ofv*Msr; 
Hnd  t!ie  license  whicli  the  metrifjcrs  t(X)k  in  this  respect,  in- 
fecird  other  poets,  ihoutrh  not  in  an  cfjual  degree. 

Tlie  reseii:blance  hrlwetn  fasliions  in  literature  and  here- 
sies in  religion,  holds  good  in  sev(Mal  points  ;  most  of  them,  in 
wh  cases,  as  they  passed  away,  left  .sometiiing  behind 
'ht'in  ;  but  there  is  this  dilFiMcnce,  that  the  Romish  church 
g*'n«T:ilIy  in  'orponied  some  of  th(?  enors  and  cornipti'Mis 
^^liicii  it  had  oj>}H)<eil.  wliile  in  liltTiitur '  noiliiiiL:  ua-*  *'\.  \ 
'"tlasacd  fXCt.pl  the  little  tiiul  was  noo«l.  This  rvsmublajici' 
^Iso  niav  be  oliserved.  that  as  many  sects  have  oriiiinale»l 
***  regarding  some  isolated  point  of  doctrine,  distorting  it, 
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"  silver-tongued  "   Sylvester 
mellifluous  couplets  with  a 
rarely  been  equalled  or  appi 
and  May;  composed  in  rhyn 
verse,  but  witliout   the   fore 
was  only  to  be  distinguishe< 
and  Chamberlaine,  though  hi« 
higher  key,  rhymed  upon  an) 
that  came  in  his  way.     All  tlu 
talent,  some  of  them,  indeed, 
of  seducing  otiiers  by  their  exa 
just  as  heresies  have  had  the  ci 
to  be  more  strictly  defined,  Sir  . 
Davenant,   avoiding   equally 
artificial  and  too  careless  a  styi 
for  precision,  and  clearness,  anc 
never  been  surpassed. 

That  Sir  John  Denham  be^^a 
is  one  of  the  most  gromidless  i 
belief  in  literature.  More  thouj 
exercised  before  his  time  in  t 
metre,  than  he  ever  bestowed  u] 
of  far  greater  attainments  an 
improve,  indeed,  cither  upon  th 
of  our  great  writers,  was  impos 
exceed  them  in  the  knowledge 
art,  but  it  wa«  '^o" 
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vies  and  successors  who  caHed  themselves  Wits,  and 
ince  been  entitled  Poets  by  the  courtesy  of  England. 
I  Denhani  has  no  claim  to  the  praise  which  has  been 
id  him  on  this   ground,  Waller,  to  wliom  a  larger 

has  been  assigned,  deserves  it  little  more.  No  one 
1  attempting  to  write  poetry,  considered  it  as  any 
Dore  than  an  amusement  for  leisure  hours,  has  ever 
I  improvement  in  the  art  from  the  writings  of  either, 
den  has  indeed  delivered  a  contrary  opinion  in  favor 
I  these  minor  poets. .  But  Dryden  was  not  well  read 
own  art ;  and,  moreover,  he  often  allowed  h'ls  criti- 
gment  to  be  biased  by  motives  of  temporary  con- 
;e.  His  enemies  wronged  him  when  they  asserted 
*  had  been  influenced  by  no  better  motives  in  de- 

himself  a  dbnvert   to  the  Romish  church.     That 

church,  whose  system  is  the  greatest  work  of  human 
I  and  human  wickedness,  ever  has  found,  and  ever 
d,  converts  among  those  who  require  narcotics  either 

understanding  or  the  conscience.  1  know  not  that 
I  ever  regarded  tlie  licentiousness  of  his  dramatic 
as  a  sin  to  be  repented  of;  nor  does  it  appear  in  his 
s  that  a  state  of  doubt  u|X)n  the  most  momentous 
s  occasioned  in  liiin  any  cf  that  uneasiness,  and  of 
ispirations  after  the  blessings  of  full  faith,  which  are 
Dgly  indicated  in  the  works  of  his  friend  Davenant. 
aversion  appears  to  have  been  less  an  affair  of  the 
I  than  of  the  intellect,  and  that  intellect  not  a  com- 
rive  one.  In  his  age,  as  in  ours,  the  foundations  on 
alone  the  |>eace  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  security 
ss,  can  rest,  had  been  shaken.  He  saw  the  evils  of 
sm  and  of  religious  factions  at  home ;  and  he  had 
n  abroad  the  abominations  consequent  upon  and  in- 
»ly  connected  with  a  system  of  established  imposture, 
lination  he  was  a  skeptic,^^  by  habit  a  confonnist, 

rifij^  naturally  inclinod/'  ho  sayfi, "  to  skepticism  in  philnsnphj, 
lo  nfUAou  to  inipi>te  my  opinions  in  a  subjoct  which  is  above  it ; 
UrwvT  i\wy  are,  I  submit  them  with  all  reverence  to  my  mother 
arcountinsr  iIumii  no  farther  mine,  than  as  the}'  are  authorized, 
st  uncfin<l«Mniied,  by  her." 

waa  laid  in  the  preface  to  his  Rcli^o  Laici,  while  he  was  jet 
er  of  the  Church  of  England. 


.•3u  au  uiat  the  Romish  ehui 
very  weakness  of  the  argumen 
in  nutters  of  criticism,  when  . 
own  better  judgment,  that  son 
woi^e  appear  the  better  reason, 
He  was  too  skilliil  and  too  saga 
what  was  palpably  fiedlaciouSi  i 
bimseir  by  it. 

But  Drvden  is  not  entitled  to 
iiy  hi  tiie  opinions  which  he  d( 
seems  to  have  .been  the  first  emi 
wIk>  practised  literature  as  a  proft 
clusively  as  such,  gave  up  his  mi 
and  contented  himself  with  obtaii 
easiest  means.     Adulation  was  s( 
prolmbly  ho  never  thoti^ht  hims 
and  one  wlio  otiered  this  kind  of 
would  not  ht^itato.  among  the  v 
the  opinion <  of  those  whom  he  wi 
re|Hignant  to  his  own  better  judi 
l^Ian]uis  of  Newcastle  that  the  pit 
ted  to  him  *•  pretended  to  he  notli 
lordship^s  com|)osition :  *'  and  calli 
age,  in  all  other  respects, ''  the  i 
and  nation  ;  **  no  wonder  can  be 
his  contem|K>raries  might  *' justly  i 
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leioic  plays," — that  ^' Shakspearc's  whole  style 
tl  with  figurative  expressions,  that  it  is  as  afluoted 
acure,"  —  that  *'  well  placing  of  words,  for  the 
df  pronunciation,  was  not  known  till  Mr.  Waller 
h,"  —  and  that  Sir  Johft  Denham's  poem  \fpon 
Fill  "  is  and  ever  will  be^  for  majesty  of  style,  the 
lard  of  good  writing  ! " 

[)ryden  was  a  boy,  he  was  more  delighted  witli 
itic  passages  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  than  with 
When  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  poet,  which 
t  an  early  age,  he  took  Davenant  for  his  model, 
3oed  his  Amius  Mirabilis  in  quatrains,  *' judg- 

he  said,  "  more  noble  and  of  greater  dignity, 
e  sound  and  number,  than  any  other  verse  in  use 
•"  At  that  time  he  envied  the  advantac:es  which 
3  enjoyed  in  not  being  tied  to  the  slavery  of  any 
I  regretted  that  the  modems  were  "  constrained  in 
of  that  one  syllable,  which  often  confines  and 

corrupts  the  sense  of  all  tiie  rest.  But  in  this 
r  our  rhymes,"  said  he,  "  I  have  always  found  the 
rse  most  easy,  —  for  there  the  work  is  s(x>ncst  at 
rcry  two  lines  concluding  the  labor  of  the  poet ; 
trains  he  is  to  carry  it  farther  on  ;  and  not  only 
bear  alons;  in  his  head  the  troublesome  sense  of 
together.  For  those  who  write  correctly  in  this 
need^  acknowledge  that  the  last  line  of  tlie  stan- 
considered  in  tin?  composition  of  the  first." 

this  passu i^e  may  disclose  the  reason  why  Dry- 
yed  the  couplet  in  his  translations,  and  when  he 
with  Jacob  Tonson  to  furnish  vrrses  by  ihc  thou- 

couhl  have  chosen  no  other  measure  for  his 
I  versions  of  Chaucer ;  but  the  same  course  of 
k'hich,  after  he  had  written  his  defence  of  rhymed 
ed  hun  in  his  latter  years  to  acknowledi^e  his  er- 
have  induced  him  to  cast  his  En«:lish  Virgil  in  a 
otild,  if  facility  and  expedition  had  not  been  ^^ilh 
icf  consideration.  In  that  mea'^ure,  howover,  he 
with  ease  only,  but  with  a  fn^edoni  and  vi«;or 
lie  him  to  all  the  praise  that  he  has  received  as  a 
er  in  his  art.     The  superiority  of  the  couplet  to 
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all  other  measures  was  completely  cstabliabed  i 
opinion  by  liU  example  and  authority  ;  and  the 
of  the  succeeding  at;e  (for  poets  there  were  none 
to  Or)'den  us  their  model  witli  as  much  deference 
predecessors  in  the  generations  between  Chancer  am 
had  looked  to  tlie  great  father  of  English  poetry. 

But  when  Johnson  asserts  that  before  the  time 
den,  "  the  happy  combinations  of  words  which  di 
poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely  attempted,"  •■ 
"  theie  was  no  poetical  diction,  no  system  of  word: 
refined  from  the  groasness  '*  of  domestic  use,  and  ( 
the  harshness  of  terms  appropriated  to  particular 
Dryden  himself  never  advanced  a  more  inconsidi 
senioii,  "  From  his  time,"  says  Johnson,  "  Englis 
has  had  no  tendency  to  relapse  to  Its  former  sava 
That  it  should  full  back  to  the  rudeness  of  an  unsei 
rude  speech,  was  impossible  ;  time  had  polislied 
gnage,  and  die  Bible  and  the  liturgy  had  fixed  it ; 
dency  to  degenerate  was  in  another  way.  Justly 
son  condemned  the  metaphysical  poets,  he  saw  bo 

■  ihey  were  to  those  who  were  mined  up  in  ih 
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iked  in  Johnson's  estimate  ;  but  he  overlooked, 
time,  every  other  |X)ct  ^  ho  had  treated  any  se- 
;  with  any  srnse  of  the  dignity  of  his  calling. 
f  the  Restoration  had  been  to  lower  the  stanrj- 
r ;  and  in  this  respect  Dryden  did  nothing  to- 
;  it.  Too  little  ambitious  of  tnie  fame,  and  too 
to  have  leisure  for  attempting  to  execute  any 
3rthy  design  which  he  may  have  conceived,  he 
inseJf  with  subjects  of  temporary  interest,  and 
n,*perhaps,  for  his  |X)pu)arity,  a?  much  to  the 

to  the  ability  with  which  they  were  treated. 
ed  tlie  legislative  '^  style  of  his  poetry,  being  ad- 
le  judicious,  could,  if  it  found  6t  audience,  find 
t  when  he  seasoned  it  with  political  satire,  then, 
bers  wIk>  were  incapable  of  appreciating  in  any 
£rary  excellence,  were  delighted  to  see  their 
s  triumphantly  asserted.     The  Religio  Laid 

common  readers  by  its  very  title,  as  if  it  were 
ly  for  the  learned  ;  the  Hind  and  Panther  fell 

0  him  were  "  evil  days."  But  Mac  Flecknoe 
c  of  coffue-houstis  and  of  all  literary  circles ; 
D  and  Achitophel  had  a  greater  sale  in  the 
lan  any  work  which  was  at  that  time  remem- 

y  of  a  civil  war,  and  power,  for  twenty  years 
mdoned  to  a  barbarous  race  of  men,  enemies 
learnin*;,  had  buried  the  muses,"  Dryden  said, 
ruins  of  monarchy  ;  yet,"  he  adds,  "  with  the 
four  happiness,  we  see  revived  |XH^y  lifting  up 

1  already  shaking  oif  the  rubbisli  which  lay  so 

•ressions  of  •!  p4H>ni  doMi^nod  purely  r>r  iniitrurtioii  ou^ht- 
natural,  and  vet  iiinjeHtic  ;  for  lion*  the  poet  in  prt^vunied 
UwsfiTer,  anJ  tli(»«e  three  quahtiea  which  I  have  iiRtiied 

u*  legislative  iityle.     Tlie  ilorid,  elevatedi  and  fiifunitivo 

pnaVioiis;  fur  love  ami  hatred,  fear  and  an«rer,  an*  U'^t- 
1  by  showini;  their  objeeis  ont  of  tJieir  true  proportion, 

than  the  life  or  \vm  ;  but  instruction  \n  to  be*  {riven  by 
what  they  naturally  are.  A  man  is  to  be  eheati'd  into 
be  n'aitonefl  into  I  ruth."  —  Prtfarr  to  llrligio  hiici 

father,  who  wqh  **  nn  old  booksfller  in  tlie  country,  told 
7%  known  it  equalled  by  any  thinjr  except  Sachcverers 


aiiowably  and  blam^el^^^' 

Careless  heads  irit 
And  hearts  with 

Jjit   the  corruption  of  mann, 
Refomafon,  when  p^fl^^JJ* 

tu^'i  Ter;:?  '*'  '"'"«^' 
Inflated  t«„'J^       ^''®'' '""«  '« 

wS^  "i?'*'.^ '  ""nellies  so 
-fo^^such  poetry,  fit  and  We 

."Pplause,  lie  thought  oK  „  n'" 
wage.  bon.f.nc.    .,/!! ."  '/««/^/tY«r 
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wire,  on  the  contrary,  be  felt  his  strength ;  and  in  that  le^^is- 
lative  or  didactic  strain  wlierein  he  excelled  all  predecessors 
HI  \\\<  own  laniTuage,  lie  hsis  not  \jeca  excelled  by  any  who 
bvebllowcd  him.  In  this  he  addressed  biinself  exclusively 
to  the  understanding ;  there  was  nothing  for  the  imagina- 
tioo,  Dotbing  for  the  feelings.  But  there  was  no  mannerism 
io  his  style  that  could  be  a|ied,  no  mechanism  that  could  be 
discovered  and  imitated,  no  artifices  that  could  be  copie^, 
ud  not  many  of  tliose  expressions  and  turns  of  phrase  which 
tbey  who  mistake  memory  for  invention  might  add  to  theii 
lock  of  common-places.  -His  ease,  and  vigor,  and  perspi- 
aicy,  were  not  attainable  by  imitative  talents.  Prior  was 
jktoDly  one  of  his  immediate  successors  who  equalled  him 
■  eue ;  but  wlien  Prior  in  his  greatest  work  attempted  to 
bpnive  upon  Dryden's  versification,  the  attempt  would 
kfe  been  more  successful  if  it  had  been  less  evidently 
ckhorate. 

Pope  carefully  studied  iKith  these  poets,  and  perhajis  did 
lot  disdain  to  study  and  profit  by  the  only  respectable  poem 
tf  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  Black m ore's  Creation  is  in  its 
ieik»  and  its  numbers  so  unlike  his  miserable  epics,  that  it 
iBems  like  the  work  of  another  mind.  The  four  epics  are 
Moog  the  most  worthless  that  ever  were  composed,  though 
Mdyneux,  in  hb  admiration  of  them,  thought  that  *'  all  our 
poets,  except  Milton,  were  mere  ballad-inaken)  in  compari- 
iM  with  him,"  and  Ijircke  agreed  in  this  opinion  with  his 
trimd ;  tliough  Tom  Browne  said,  thai  *'  if  he  had  stopped 
his  hand  at  Prince  Arthur,  he  had  gone  off  with  some  a|>- 
phuse;"  and  though  Watts  called  lliem  excellent,  and 
pnised  tlie  author  for  the  happy  example  which  he. had 

8 Ten  in  all  the  shining  colors  of  profuse  and  ilorid  diction, 
otwiilistanding  these  eulogies,  they  deserved  to  sink  in 
obiivkm,  and  must  irretrievably  have  sunk,  if  they  t';ad  not 
more  unfortimately  been  consigned  to  remembrance  by 
Oryden  and  Pope.  But  Addison  has  said  of  his  philo- 
tophical  poem,  that  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
iiKMt  useful  and  noble  |)rodiictions  in  our  Kiigli<(h  ver<e; 
•nd  Johnson,  who  has  projMMiy  induded  it  in  his  (!olli*ction 
ciflhe  Poets,  says  of  it,  *•'  It  wants  neither  h.iniiony  of  nnm- 
te«,  accuracy  of  thought,  nor  elegance  of  diction. — Tb 
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rpn«on  in  vcr%  is  allowed  to  be  difficult,  but  Blarkmoie 
oniv  n'iisuiH  ill  vcisr,  tiut  very  often  reusons  puotically,; 
liriiis  (In:  an  o[  uiihhg  (U'liainciit  with  streitirtli,  and  e 
wiili  cio'^ciicss.  This,"  soys  Johnson,  "was  that  wh 
l*i)|K'  tnii^lii  have  condescended  to  learn  from  biin,  when 
iiL'<;<le(l  it  so  tnucli  In  his  Moml  Essays."  If  Fo|)e  cm 
sl'I'ikIl'iI  to  leiii'ii  any  thing  from  Ulackninrc,  which  1 
iiinJiiK'il  lo  think  he  did,  he  aboidd  in  gratitude,  as  u-cil 
in  justice,  liavc  bestowed  on  him  a  redeeiiiin<r  verse  in  1 
Diniciiui ;  lie  wa.'i  as  well  eniitlod  to  it  as  Aaron  Hill. 

Tlic  a^'L'  of  Po|Kj  was  the  golden  age  of  poet*,'^ — I 
it  was  the  pmcljbcckageof  |>oeiry.  They  (loumhed  in i 
sunshine  of  piihllc  and  private  palrDna;;e  ;  the  art  inc: 
timi'  was  debased, and  it  continued  to  be  so  as  longasPc 
conlinuiid  luitl  of  the  ascendant.  More  injury  wis  i 
doiiH  lu  the  tHSle  of  his  countrymen  by  Marino  in  lu 
iHir  !>y  (lon^rora  in  Spain,  tlian  by  \*o\k  in  England.  1 
tiii'^c.liief  was  elTectea  not  by  his  satirical  and  iimral  )HH 
for  these  entitle  him  to  the  lii>|;liest  place  amoni;  poets 
his  cluss ;  it  was  by  his  Homer.  There  have  been  ol 
s  niifaithful ;  but  none  were  ever  so  well  esecu 
ind  no  other  work   in    the  lai 
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ccfieiy  tliose  which  were  most  applauded,  and  on  which 
ilic  after  critic  dwelt  with  one  cuckoo  note  of  admiration, 
bey  wiio  found  nothing  imitable  in  Dry  den,  could  imitate 
n.  The  art  of  poetry,  or  rather  tlie  art  of  versiBcation, 
bich  was  now  the  same  thing,  was  "  made  easy  to  the 
eanest  capacity." 

It  was  said  of  Blackmore's  verses,  that  if  they  "  rhymed 
d  rattled,  all  was  well."  In  the  fashion  which  was  now 
tablished  as  a  standard,  the  lines  rhymed  more  exactly, 
d  rattled  more ;  and  to  question  that  standard  was  ac- 
uoted  a  heresy  in  criticism.  The  point  of  perfection  had 
en  reached.  Bishop  Hurd  said,  '*that  Pope  had  shut 
e  door  a«|:ainst  )x>etry,  as  Addison  had  by  his  Drummer 
ajnst  comedy."*'  VVithout  disparaging  the  Drummer, 
may  be  truly  said,  that  we  have  later  comedies  which  . 
B  quite  as  good  ;  and  if  Pope  shut  tiie  door.  Cow  per  { 
lened  it. 

Before  Cow|)er's  time,  there  were  several  who  found 
Iniitiancc  tliroiigh  the  wicket.  And  it  is  a  noticeable 
eu  that  of  all  tiie  poets  in  the  intermediate  half  century, 
Hone  who  attained  to  any  distinction  which  he  has  since 
M,  or  is  likely  to  hold,  was  of  the  school  of  Pope.^^ 
bat  school  has  produced  versifiers  in  abundance,  but  no 
»t  No  man  of  genius,  nor  oven  of  original  talents,  ac- 
Bowledired  his  supremacy,  while  his  authority  was  para- 
Mint  with  the  public,  and  its  blind  guides.  But  it  is  not 
»  remarkable,  that  amonjr  the  |X)ets  of  that  intcn'al, 
•hose  works  luivc  lived  and  deserved  to  live,  there  were 
one  who  pjTxIurwl  such  an  eflect  upon  their  rontempo- 
uies  or  successors,  that  their  influonce  can  be  perceived  in 
lje  literature  of  the  age,  none  from  whom  young  minds 
eceived  an  impulse  strong  enough  to  bias  in  the  slightest 
l^giee  their  future  course.  Except  Pope  himself,  there  is 
»one  whose  name  is  so  generally  known  in  other  coun- 
i«  as  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  and  Poi)e  is 

*  Cndnck's  Rt'CoUections,  vol.  iv.  p.  11>0. 

"  One  of  the  ^reatoHt  porlB  of  this  rrnlury,  says  Bonttir,  the  late 
■lllld  iiiach-laiii<*nti-d  Mr  (Iray  t»f  ('jiinbridirf/iimHrstlv  declared  tome, 
ifMif  thrre  was  in  his  own  nuinb(>n(  any  tiling  that  deserved  appcoba- 
**>■>«  he  had  h;arned  it  all  from  Dry  den. 

VOL.    II.  3 
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known  only  by  name  where  ihat  work  lias  been  ren 
jupulur  by  translation.  Yet  thougli  the  strain  of  tliis 
is  sliiiii]>ccl  witli  tlie  strongest  aianncrisii),  and  bot 
matter  and  the  manner  are  of  a  kind  lo  alfect  tbe  i 
poworililly  anil  deeply,  IJlair's  Grave  is  tlie  only  pc 
can  call  to  mind  which  lias  been  composed  in  iiiiitatit 
it.  Milton  has  had  many  imitators,  the  best  of  wlioin 
bonie  no  happier  resunihlunce  to  him,  than  a  iiionun 
elli^'y  bears  to  llie  life ;  but  a  style  so  full  of  polni 
epigiiiin,  as  Younir's,  deten-ed  copyists;  whereas  ar 
tiLlur  of  iMiltun,  it'  ho  sucnccded  in  producing  a  dead 
ness,  inii;lit' satiify  himself,  —  for  one  who  was  capab 
peix;ejt'iiiij  lliut  the  life  was  wanting,  would  never 
VLninii'd  upon  the  andacious  attempt.  They  ulio  « 
imitate  Taeitus,  or  Sir  Thotnus  Brown,  must  be  at) 
think  like  (bcm  ;  and  Young's  |>oelry  presents  a  dilBi 
of  the  same  kind." 

Thomson  is  another  poet  of  the  same  aw,  win  hv 
productive  indncnue  m  this  sense,  Uiough  in  another 
iicitirr  way,  ho  had  a  wider  one  than  Youns  ;  for  Thoi 
.vith  him,  from  his  own  beautiful  country,  i 
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ivhich  for  a  while  had  spread  wider  and  flourished  more, 

liave  since  that  time  passed  away. 

Little  can  l>e  ascertained  concerning  Cowpcr's  youthful 
reading  and  first  predilections  in  poetry.     The  earliest  of  his 
poems  which  has  been  preserved,  is  an  imitation  of  the  Splen- 
did Shilliogi  written  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  certainly 
none  but  a  boy  of  great  power,  as  well  as  great  promise, 
could  have  produced  it,  nor  without  considerable  practice 
in  ik*rse.     Hudibras  and  Prior's  Alma  were  both  favorites    . 
vith  him  in  early  life,  dnd  at  that  time  he  often  read  them.*'^ 
But  he  thought   that  Solomon   was  Prior's  best  poem,**^ 
whether  we  consider  the  subject  or  the  execution  ;  and  that 
be  is  an  author^  who,  with  much  labor  indeed,  but  with 
tdmirabie  success,  has  embellished  ail  his  |K)ems  with  the 
most  charming  ease.     "  Every  man  conversant  with  verse- 
writing,"  he  says,  "  knows,  and  knows  by  painful  experi- 
ence, that  the  familiar  style  is  of  all  styles  the  most  diilicult 
U) succeed  in.     To  make  verse  speak  ihe  language  of  prose 
without  being  prosaic,  to  marshal  the  \\onls  of  it  in  such 
ID  order  as  they  might  naturally  take  in  falling  from  the  lips 
ofan  extem|X)rdry  speaker,  yet  without  meanness,  harmo- 
niously, elegantly,  and  without  seeming  to  disphire  a  sylla- 
fcie  (or  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  is  one  of  the  most  arduous 
Usks  a  poet  can  undertake.     He  that  could  accomplish  this 
task  WHS  Prior:  many  have  imitated  his  excellence  in  this 
particular,  but    the   best  copies  have  fallen   far  short   of 
'he  original.' ' 

This  admiration  of  a  poet  with  w  liom  he  had  little  that 
Was  conicenial  in  his  own  mind,  he  probably  learned  from 
Uovcl,  for  his  taste  iiad  Inien  verv  much  influenced  by  the 
set  with  which  he  as«j(K'hue(l  in  early  life,  lie  thought  too 
"J^nly  of  Gray  and  Mason  when  his  friends  ridiculed  them  ; 
*Hil  like  those  friends,  he  lived  to  |)erceive  that  he  had  been 

*  To  Mr.  litiwin.  March  *2I,  ITr^-l.  lip  asks,  and  witli  cood  rcuon, 
^■hai  could  liavr  H»iirrrt»sti.d  to  JohiiKon  tin*  tIion<r|it  that  Ahiia  was 
^riUpn  in  imitation  of  llndihruM  ?  nlb-n  n«  hi»  had  road  ihoni  in  former 
^•'•n,  he  Hays,  hi'  nt'vcr  aaw  in  th»'in  thi»  Ifant  n'srinbhinof  t«»  farh 
*^hrr.  pxri'pt  that  tlu*y  an*  conijHi«rd  in  vrrs«'  «»t*  tin*  same  nicaHUri', 
•*»'  could  he  now. 

«  To  Mr.  Unwin,  Jan.  r>,  IT'S. 

w  To  Mr.  Unwin,  Jan.  17, 17c«. 


»f  i^aen;   nor  with  othei 
persons  of  taste  and  discemn 
nim  to  be  a  poet  at  all.     H 
maker  of  verses ;  and  in  cvt 
indubitable  marks  of  most  inc 
Writers  who  find  it  accessary 
painful  exertions,  are  general 
correct ;  but  Pope  was,  in  tlii: 
common  lot  of  autliors  of  tliHl 
application  of  a   plodding  Fl( 
shnmp  with  the  most  minuie  e 
nius  of  one  of  the  first  mastc) 
such  talents  and  such  drudgeiy 
den  most,  wlio  has  succeeded 
in  spite  of  a  laziness  and  can 
himself.     His  faults  are  number. 
His  faults  are  those  of  a  great  i 
such  (at  least  sonieiimes)  ae  1 
and  reloucliing,  could  never  eqt: 
While  his  first  volume  was 
Unwin*  that  lie  had  not  read  a 
_  years,  and  but  one  for  twenty 
nave  been,  there  is  nothing  citln 
his  poems  that  can  lead  us  to  s 
among  his  principal  advaniases 
"  Imitation,"  said  he,  "  even  ti 
aversion ;  it  is  servile  and   n^"' 
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of  ourselves,  just  in  proportion  as  we  admire.  Two  years 
afterwards  it  appears  that  he  persisted  in  the  same  opinion : 
**  Poetry,"  said  lie,  **  Enirlish  poetry,  1  never  touch,  being 
pretty  much  addicted  to  the  writing  of  it,  and  knowing  that 
much  intercourse  with  those  gentlemen  betrays  us  unavoid- 
ably into  a  habit  of  imitation,  which  I  hate  and  despise 
most  cordially."  ^* 

When  Cow  per  said  that  he  had  read  no  English  poetry 

ibr^so  many  years,  the  words  must  not  be  too  literally  taken ; 

he  can  only  have  meant  that  he  had  penised  none  with 

that  det;ree  of  attention,  or  that  frequency,  which  might  have 

affected  his  own  compositions.     VVhen  Johnson's  edition  of 

the  British  Poets  appeared,  Mr.  Unwin  lent  them  to  him. 

H'ls  remark,  when  he  had  merely  looked  into  some  of  the 

Tolumes,  was,  "  A  few  thin<rs  I  have  met  with,  which  if 

they  had  been  burnt  the  moment  they  were  written,  it 

woiild  have  been  better  for  the  author,  and  at  least  as  well 

for  his  readers.     Tlicre  is  not  much  of  this,  but  a  little  is 

too  much.     I  think  it  a  pity  the  editor  admitted  any  ;  the 

Giigllsh  muse  would  have  lost  no  credit  by  the  omission  of 

»uch  trash."  ** 

En>rland,  I  believe,  is  the  only  country  in  which  any 
general  collection  of  its  poets  has  been  attempted.  The 
first  was  broui^iit  forward  by  a  noted  bookseller,  named 
John  Bell,  to  whom  the  artist^of  that  time  were  beholden 
rot  some  opi>ortunities  of  makini;  themselves  known,  and 
of>\liom,  more  than  of  any  otiier  publisher,  it  may  be  said 
*hat  he  introduced  a  la^^te  for  fine  prlmini^.  He,  in  the  year 
*^77,  announecd  an  edition "tjf  the  Poets  of  Gi-cat  Britain, 
complete,  from  Ciiaucer  to  Chuivhill.  The  more  respect- 
able of  the  Ljondon  bookselleis/'*  rei'ardin;;  this  as  an  inva- 

*ToMr.  Mil!,  Nov. '23,  n-su. 
*  To  Mr.  Unwin.  M  i y  *^i,  I77!>. 

.  *?  Mr.  Uilly.  the  l>i>ik'*»*nt»r.  who  j«t;ili*!»  thoso  cirniniHtanccs  at  the 

^■"«*  in  ii  b-tti-r  to  nixwll.  c.ill"*  Im-ITs  .1  Iiitlf  tritlinir  »*ililiMii ;  and  wivs 

••111  tj,^  tvTw   w  \H  s»  rxtrotiu'lv  «iii.iil  lliit   m.inv   iM>rsi>ns  ronid  not 

^M  It.  md  nf»t  iiiilv  ?'i!*:  in«-tMivi'nii':iri'   :itti<ntii'd   it,   l»Mt    tin*  innocu- 

I    I  know  not  wlit*tli(*r  Johti<ii>n'8  cilitiDu  watt  nmn'  accurate  ;  but  this 
know,  that   unlosd  the  prcsa   be  carefully  compared  with  tlio  laat 
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uuiug  sun  copyright  by  l&v 
with  the  consent  of  those  pul 
vested.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  h 
rank  among  his  coiiKTnponirii 
solicited  lo  undertake  the  task 
poets.  And  tliey,  also,  like 
with  Chaucer,  and  include  a 
their  own  time. 

The  selection,  however,  wa 
by  the  booksellers  ;  and  they 
oilier  criterion  than  liiut  of  pi 
the  demand  for  certain  hooks  ; 
not  called  for  was  dead  to  iheii 
that  consideration,  rroiii  their  fii 
mencjng  their  collection  with 
Cowley.  Bell's  comprised  t 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Donne  : 
of  our  country  that  his  collectio 
seller's  afiiiir,  and  on  which  no 
slowed,  should  still  contain  the 
coioplete  edition  of  the  works  o 
poetry. 

When  Cowper  first  looked 
some  of  the  wiitcre  therein  idfcli 
to  have  but  a  very  disputable  ri; 
am  quite  at  a  loss,"  said  he,  " 
company,  to  conjecture  whiit  m 
nirK%"  -^    ' 
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jde  none  that  do."^  Johnson  himself  was  only 
msible  for  the  insertion  of  Blackmore's  Creation,  Pom- 
Yalden,  and  Watts.-  Cow{)er  also  would  have  given 
ts  a  place  there,  deeming  him, ''  if  I  am/'  he  says,  <^  a 
e  of  verse,  a  man  of  true  poetical  ability  ;  careless  in- 
I  for  the  most  part,  and  mattentive  to  those  niceties 
rh  constitute  elegance  of  expression,  but  frequently  sub- 
in  his  conceptions,  and  masterly  in  his  execution : "  ^ 
igher  praise  than  that  busy-minded  and  benevolent  good 
B  entitled  to  as  a  poet.  The  Creation,  too,  he  would 
i  admitted,  for  he  thought  that  Blackmore  shone  in 
work,  "  though  he  had  written,"  he  said,  "  more  absur- 
s  in  verse  than  any  writer  of  our  .country."^  This  is 
the  judgment  which  he  would  have  pronounced  if  he 
read  all  or  any  of  Sir  Richard's  epics ;  for  they  are 
xmly  grave  and  dull,  and  it  is  rarely  that  a  ray  of 
irditv  enlivens  them.  For  Pomfret,  —  the  wonder  is 
that  Johnson  introduced,  but  that  the  l)ooksellcr  should 
e  overlooked  one  who  would  at  that  time  certainly  have 
I  elected  by  universal  suffrage  to  a  seat  in  the  assembly 
Gets.     Yaldea  was  indebted  for  it  to  the  editor's  special 

!*he  penisal  of  Johnson's  Ijives  left  an  uncomfortable 
ression  upon  Cow  per.  **  It  is  a  melancholy  observa- 
,"  he  says,  "  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  make,  after 
ing  run  through  this  series,  that  where  there  were  such 
ing  talents,  there  should  be  so  little  virtue.  These 
maries  of  our  country  se(Mn  to  have  been  kindled  into  a 
hter  blaze  flian  others,  only  that  their  spots  niiirht  be 
«  noticed  :  —  so  much  caif  nature  do  for  our  intellectual 
I,  and  so  little  for  our  moral !  —  1  know  not  but  one 
ht  search  these  volumes  with  a  candle,  as  the  prophet 
S  to  6nd  a  man,  and  not  find  one,  unless,  |)erhaps, 
Mthnot  were  he."^' — "  In  all  the  number  I  observe  but 
!  man  (a  poet  of  no  great  fame,  —  of  whom  I  did  not 
>w  that  he  existed  till  I  found  him  there)  whose  mind 

**  To  Mr.  t.nwin,  May  »*>,  I'TP. 

■  To  Mr.  NewU>n,  Sipt.  is,  1751.  *  Ibid. 

"  To  Mr.  Unwin,  March  21,  I7c{4. 
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best'  Of  him,  therefore,  th( 
from  the  lives  of  all  the  rest,  th 
be  drawn  —  that  poets  are  a  ve 
people."  ** 

The  opinion  thus  severely  ex, 
ately  formed  as  it  is  uncharitabl 
leged  that  Dry  den  wps  a  syco] 
sinninir  against  his  feelings,  le\v« 
chaste  in  his  conversation  ;  that  \ 
lant,  painfully  sensible  of  censure 
ocation  ;  that  Addison  stooped  t( 
of  injurin<;  the  reputation  of  his 
was  a  profligate  scoundrel.     Now 
known  of  Savai^e  hut  wiiat  is  bat 
remembered  with  so  niucli  aifectio 
Johnson,  could  not    have  been  ' 

aualitics.  And  if  Cow  per  had  no 
iate  influence  of  dark  and  niorbic 
called  to  mind  that  there  is  nothintj 
any  of  Dry  den's  livintr  works  (his 
been  long  defunct)  ;  that  Pope  wa 
professedly,  a  moral  poet ;  and  tiia 
said  to  have  left  ^*  no  line,  which,  < 
blot ! "  They  had  their  failings  as 
failings  are  more  conspicuous  in  th 
were  in  their  lives;  the  general 
blamelps«  ^'''^"  ^''     ' 
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Dson  has  recorded,  were  men  of  irreproachable 
ion,  who  departed  in  the  faidi  and  fear  ol  the  Lord ; 
inself  lias  said,  not  less  piously  than  charitably, 

mercy  which  can  forgive  iniquity,  will  never  be 
mark  our  frailties."** 
e  should  never  before  have  heard  of  CoUins,  shows 

Collins  had  been  heard  of  in  his  lifetime ;  and 
per,  in  his  knowledge  of  contemporary  literature, 
awakening,  as  it  were,  from  a  sleep  of  twenty 
n  the  course  of  those  years  CoUins's  Odes,  which 
dy  neglected  on  their  first  appearance,  had  ob- 
?ir  due  estimation.  It  will  never  be  fora^)tten  in 
J  of  English  poetry,  tliat  with  a  generous,  and  a- 
;h  impatient  sense  of  indignation,  Collins,  as  soon 
»ns  enabled  him,  repaid  the  publbher  the  price 
had  received  for  their  copyright,  indemnified  him 
5  in  the  adventure,  and  committed  the  remainder, 
s  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  impression,  to  the 
But  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
one  generation  these  poems,  without  any  ad- 
aid  to  bring  tliem  into  notice,  were  acknowledged 
best  of  their  kind  in  the  language.  Silently  and 
ibly  they  had  risen  by  their  own  buoyancy,  and 
er  was  felt  by  every  reader  who  had  any  true 
ling.^« 

[k>llins  was  a  name  unknown  till  then  to  Cowper, 
was  still  with  him  "  the  great  Churchill,"  though 
tation,  which  had  risen  like  a  meteor,  seemed  to 
ed  away  like  one.  Collins  had  been  neglected 
life ;  a  more  cniel  neglect  was  ChurchilPs  portion 
eath.  Only  a  day  before  that  event  took  place, 
lis  will,  wherein  it  is  mournful  to  observe  there  is 
ightest  expression  of  religious  faith  or  hope.  He 
^^  1  desire  my  dear  frieml,  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  to 

\j  Hrsketiv,  Oct.  10,  17G5. 

•n,  thoutrh  ho  st'e  111:1  to  have  lorcd  and  respcctrd  CoIlinB. 
yed  bis  want  of  that  feeling  mure  than  when  he  Bummea 
iciKin  on  hiti  writings,  by  sayintr,  that  **  as  men  are  of\en 
ho  cannot  be  loved,  so  tiie  poetry  of  Collins  may  sometimes 
e  when  it  gives  little  pleasure." 
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collect  qlkI  giiiblisli  my  works,  with  l)ie  rcniark!!  and  a.- 
pliinuiinns  lie  Ii;h  |)r<.']tan.'<i,  nnd  any  oUicrs  he  thinks  pcuper 
1(1  iii;iUi',"  'I'hi-ic  mil  Ik;  no  (Kmbt  thiit  Willws,  who»K 
^\ilil  liiiii  iliii'iiiL;  hi<  ilIiiL<ss,eiii;!i^('(i  In  iiiiiteriLiku  ihisoini;'. 
iii>r  lh;ii  III'  iiKi'iidi.'il  1(1  iierConii  it :  liir  thotii;h  liu  rmlii  tii'.-n 
fi-ii'ii(ls|]i|i  ^\hi:ii  liu  siHiuht  to  iiiuki-  any  one  his  dupe,  lii! 
aflUlions  whini  In-  felt  it  were  simei'o  iinti  womi.  "A' 13 
tlie  |)i'oviii<-c  tii[r  ileur  Chnrcliill  lius  iitlolteil  me,"  l)i'»yi 
ill  line  of  his  Uliei's,  '•  1  will  do  it  to  tlio  hi-st  of  my  |wk  * 
uIhIiiIi's.  .M_v  Ufc  sluill  lie  dedii-iitfil  to  it."-"  In  aiioihcr. 
writk'ii  n  fiii'tiiiLiht  iifier  his  frieiiirs  ilenth,  he  writrf,  "  I  hu 
hcllev,  lull  riumol  net  any  ccilitiiiiii'il  shvp.  Tlic  id.aof 
.  CliiiicJiiil  is  ever  ln'fore  my  eyes.  A  |tleasin[;  inctumW' 
will.  |ieiiia]i-i,  succeed  in  time,  unci  then  1  shall  be  lii  w 
»)i]K'iliiim.  As  I  um,  there  is  not  a  more  iiicle^s  aiiiiml  ■» 
the  wnrld.  My  miiiii  turns  much  on  my  dear  fmiiJ:"i> 
qiii'-l  uliniit  iiiri  works.  I  desire  to  live,  fust,  to  slw*  my 
1:1111111^10  to  my  fj'iends,  then  my  detestation  ufouriKi'' 
lilies!"'- — ■■  1  licirin  to  rccoi-er  from  the  late  cruel  hlou.lnt 
I  huiicve  I  >li:dl  never  [jet  iiiiite  over  it."  '■' — "  Ymi  kiin» 
ill  what  a  restle-is  state  a  man's  siiiiils  must  he,  ttlwJo''* 
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xoposed  printing  it  at  Naples,  where  he  had  settled  him- 
idf,  as  he  sup|)osed,  for  a  time,  during  liis  outlawry ;  when 
le  ibuiid  that  there  were  obstacles  to  his  design  there,  he 
ioa^hi  again  of  Lausanne,  or  of  Geneva,  or  Amsterdam, 
there  to  publish  a  first  edition  of  his  dear  friend's  valuable 
remains,  leaving  it  to  a  second  to  rectify  the  mistakes  which 
bis  long  absence  from  England  might  occasion.  He  said 
that  be  had  already  more  tlian  half  finished  it.  '*  I  am  ever 
inteot,**  said  he  to  Humplirey  Cotes,  '^  on  doing  honor  to 
the  memory  of  a  departed  friend,  whom  1  most  dearly  loved ; 
lod  all  the  services  to  my  native  country,  which  are  in  the 
reach  of  my  poor  abilities.  You,  I^rd  Temple,  and  a  few 
OKxe,  will  find  the  just  tribute  of  praise  which  the  public 
ud  I  owe  you.  Bute,  Holland,  and  Sandwich,  will  see 
that  1  think  of  them  just  as  1  did  in  England." 

He  talked  largely  of  his  annotations.  "'^  "  No  man,"  said 
he, ''  has  ever  taken  more  pains  that  notes  (a  dull  business 
of  itself)  may  not  disgrace  his    fair   classic    page.     How 

^d  is  the  dear  shade  of  our  friend  with  all  1  have  done ! 
— .  jure  of  it."  But  the  promised  oblation  to  his  friend's 
ibade  was  never  j)erfornie(l.  The  few  notes  which  Wilkes 
had  actually  prepared,  were  not  published  till  after  his  own 
deaih,  some  ft)ity  years  afterwards ;  and  were  then  found 
to  contain  little  or  nothing  mom  than  a  repetition  of  well- 
»Bown  facts,  of  malice  which  had  previously  done  its  worst, 
*ndof  pn)fligacy  which  had  long  been  sufliciently  notorious. 
Chunilnir.s  |M)eins  were  indeed  brought  toj^elher  in  a  col- 
*cted  form,  but  not  by  Wilkes,  nor  in  a  new  edition ;  the 

*|  Much  w.is  oxiMTliMrtrom  llii'in.  ov«mi  by  fnrricrmTsi.  In  tlic  .Vt'- 
•f»r'i  S  rrets  fur  that  y<*:ir,  is  the  foll.)winu  artii'lr  : — ihi  X"V.  /y* 
*i:nUHre  .-infjluhr  rirnt  de  fiiirr.  unr  prrtc  nni^siti-'rahle  ptir  tn  mort  tie 
■•  Ck'irUa  Churrhu'l,  t^itr  sts  Hiitijrfs  ont  rrni/u  ci'lt'l/re.  il  tiroit  jMsst 
'  Ijtndrtjt  a  BuuUt^nf  pour  ro  r  son  ami  M.  IVilkts^  dcrrnu  par  ses 
'^'5'""  "»  prosr  rnrore  pi  us  c^it^hrr  que  /«/".  II  y  est  mort  d'uneJUrre 
^Uire.  II  a  rhtirtrA  par  son  tcsf.ament  M.  llUhrs  dr  recueilier  et  d« 
*fdifr  sfs  ourrU}{is^  arrc  d  s  rcmarqurji  ft  dts  ti plications.  Ptrsonnt 
"mt  pfus  proprr  h  him  rji'rutrr  crttr  rommissiun.  M.  Wilkes  et  M. 
^Hreki'l  prnsoirnt  rt  sfnfoirnf  dr  m/'me.  V'(»l.  ii.  p.  lltt. 
TIh*  Fnriioli  writer  jkMs,  **  //  r.vf  dommuire  qur  Us  Sntfjrrs  de  M, 
^UTihiil  n.'itnt  trop  ptrsonrlhit,  rl  que  tr  fund  tiriinr  A  dr.*  qiit relies  de 
^ti  ti  a  des  circmtst  mcfs  momtntan'-ts,  dunt  fint-'n't  rarie  ei  se  perd 
^ntii."  They  who  were  nut  under  the  influence  of  party  feeling 
M\d  pwceive  thii. 
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remaining  copies  of  liis  several  pieces  were  merely  tmng^ 
in  two  vulmncs,  and  published  by  subscription.  A  ms}' 
poem,  the  only  oojiiplete  oii(  found  among  his  papers,  W3> 
all  iliat  was  udiied.  Professing  in  this  to  talie  liv  hfi 
subject, 

A  plain,  unlabored  jonmcy  of  a  day, 

he  exhorted  the  Muses  to  amuse  themselves  with  hiscon- 
lL'iii]>ornry  jraets  during  his  absence,  and  concluded  some 
of  his  most  vigorous,  but  most  misdirected  satire  witli  these 
lines :  — 

Tlnirf,  or  in  any  better  wny  ihey  plcnse, 

Willi  tlitisc  [frnat  men,  or  with  irrcat  men  like  these. 

Ijtt  llieiii  tlioir  u]ipetite  for  Imiglitor  feed  j 

I  nil  my  juiirney  ull  olono  proceed. 

Little  did  he  apprehend,  when  that  last  vetse  was  untiffli 
whither  and  how  soon  he  wa.s  about  to  de|)urt ! 

Nor  is  iliis  ihe  only  passage  wherein  the  poet  may  seen 
to  have  imsi.'onsciously  written  a  proplietic  slraia  wilb'*' 
nard  to  hi 
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On  yoor  grave  lessons  I  cannot  subsist. 

Nor  even  in  verse  become  economist 

Rest  tben,  my  friends ;  nor,  hateful  to  my  eyes, 

Let  Envy  in  the  shape  of  Pity  rise 

To  blast  me  ere  my  time ;  with  patience  wait, 

fTis  no  long  interval,)  propitious  Fate 

Shall  glut  your  pride,  and  every  son  of  phlegm 

Find  ample  room  to  censure  and  condemn. 

Read  some  three  hundred  lines  (no  easy  task, 

But  probably  the  lari  thai  I  shall  ask,) 

And  give  me  up  forever.    Wait  an  nour. 

Nay,  not  so  much,  —  revenge  is  in  your  power,  • 

And  ye  may  cry,  ere  time  liatli  turned  his  glass, 

Lo !  what  we  prophesied  is  come  to  pass ! 

18  unexpected  death  of  a  man  in  the  flower  of  his 
who  during  four  years  had  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
ous  persons  in  England,  and  certainly  the  most  popu- 
xt,  occasioned  a  strong  feeling  among  that  part  of  the 
c  to  whose  political  prepossessions  and  passions  he  had 
fssed  himself.  Some  of  his  admirers  were  inconsider- 
■nough  to  talk  of  erecting  a  monument  to  him  in 
minster  Abbey  ;  but  if  permission  had  been  asked,  it 
necessarily  have  been  refused ;  it  would  indeed  have 
not  less  indecent  to  grant,  than  .to  solicit  such  an 
'  for  a  clergyman  who  had  thrown  off  his  gown,  and 
inced,  as  there  appeared  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
,  his  iiope  in  Christ.  His  associates  undoubtedly 
id  to  have  it  believed  that  he  had  shown  as  little  re- 
to  relitrion  in  tlie  last  hours,^'^  as  in  the  latter  years  of 
e ;  and  though  they  obtained  Christian  burial  for  him, 
inging  the  body  from  Boulogne  to  Dover,  where  it  was 

Mr.  D&riefl,  in  his  Life  of  Garrick,  upon  what  he  thinkfl  j^rood 
itT,  hath  n^latod^that  Churchill's  lant  words  were,  Jt'liat  a  J'ihU 
'  itrn  I  Thf)ngh  he  luitfht,  on  8i>vrral  accounts,  have  had  t(M> 
cause  to  inike  auch  n  reflection,  it  is  not  true  that  it  was  made 
a.  •  This,*  says  Dr.  Kippis,  *  we  have  been  assured  of  by  Mr. 
s,  whose  testimony  upon  the  subject  must  be  decisive ;  and 
ime  (jentleman  hatfi  informed  the  world,  that  the  jroodnewi  of 
;bill's  heart,  and  the  firinness  of  his  philosophy,  were  In  full  lustre 
\  tlie  whole  time  of  his  very  severe  illness  ;  and  that  the  aniazinff 
tva  of  his  mind  were  not  in  tlie  least  impaired  till  a  few  moii.ents 
'  hit  death.'  "  —  /^i<V-  Britannica. 

lkes*a  testimony  would  be  worth  nothing  on  this  point,  if  it  were 
noborated  by  tlie  last  will  and  testament  of  his  unhappy  fHend. 

▼OL.  II.  4 
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inten^oil  in  ilio  olii  cciiniit^ry  which  once  belonged  loilie 
cull<.'^i;iti,'  (-iiiii'<-li  n(  Hi.  Murliti,  tlicy  inscribed  upoa  he 
loiiiii~lc)ii<.-.  iii~;ii'<iil  iil'iiny  c-onsolatorj'  or  motiitory  text, llH 
(.■picuiVLLii  line  Irijiii  uiii.-  uf  his  own  jMicms, 

hill!  Ill  tlio  !;ist  enjoyed,  hero  Cliurcliill  lies. 

Wilki's  r;i'.'cU'il  a  iiioiiiimpnt  to  Ills  friend's  incmwy,  in 
llie  ;^'i\>tuiils  of  lii-i  cuti;!!;)!  nt  Sandliarti,  in  ihe  Islu  of  Wiilil. 
It  was  11  Imikcn  jiilhr,  tlutcil,  and  o(  llie  Doric  onier,  m 
feci  l)i<;li,  ;iii<l  fivi'  ill  (lininctnr,  placed  in  a  >rrove,  with 
wei'iiini;  « illiiws,  fj[)rfs-i?s,  and  yews  behind,  laiireli  besWi; 
il,  and  li.iy-i,  inulli-s,  l:i!juriiuins,  anil  otluT  slmilif  in  the 
fun^iji-unnd.      A  lalilol,  nn  tlit.- jiilliir,  buru  thisinscri|ilion:-' 

Caiiolo  CilL-nclliLL, 


vorils  III;  inscribrd  npon  n  srpnichnil  alaba^**" 
frimi  Itiiirn;  liy  llic  Abbe  Wincki-lnian.  *-l>" 
■iiiHTinicnili'ni  of  tlic  aniiijnilips  in  iliut  cilj"  •. 
iiiil^ilili'  |Mit  of  (Muirt'iiiirs  cimdnrl  iturini,'  '  "" 
I"  |.i>|.i.LMily  was  that  b.i  ciin-fully  hiid  W  * 
tiiii-..'  \\\m  \\,:\-u  di'iiiMntcnl  im  iiini.  'i**'!' 
luriiiti-i  nidiivo  for  that  {imrdinrM  of  l':  *" 
iwi."  — «■ 
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course,  had  fled  to  him  again  for  the  protection  which 
;new  not  where  else  to  seek.  And  when  these  duties 
been  provided  for,  there  remained  some  surphis  for  iiis 
ions.  Well  would  it  be- if  he  might  be  as  fairly  vindi- 
I  on  other  points.  He  left  for  publication  ten  sermons, 
i  he  had  sold  to  his  pubFishers  for  two  huHdred  and 
pounds,  that  price  being  afforded  in  consideration  of  a 
atory  |K>em  to  Bishop  VVarburton,  in  a  strain  of  the 
est  sarcasm.  The  dedication  was  found  unfinished 
V  his  papers,  but  there  was  enough  of  it  to  secure  the 
)f  an  otherwise  unsalable  book,'*^  and  to  evince  once 
the  vigor  and  the  acrimony  of  the  writer.  Such  an 
luction  to  a  volume  of  sermons  would  have  excited 
idignation  of  any  well-regulated  mind,  if  it  had  ap- 
d  during  the  author's  life  ;  as  a  posthumous  work,  it 
ioned  a  more  painful  feeling ;  and  Warburton  may 
contemplated  with  sorrow  what  he  would  otlier>^'ise 
re^jarded  with  scorn. 

lurchill  hated  Warburton  for  no  apparent  cause,  except 
le  thought  himself  hound  in  friendship  to  take  up  all 
ss's  (juarrcls,  and  the  Bishop  haul  complained  in  the 
e  of  Lords  of  a  uross  and  flairitious  insult  which  that 
;ate  had  olTerud  him.  Yet  there  were  more  points  of 
iblance  between  Warburton  and  Chun^hill  than  any 
two  men  of  tlieir  age  ;  tliey  resembled  each  other  in 

he  Monthly  R«.* viewer,  however,  Boems  to  hnve  thoiifjlit  th:it 
hill'i  n;iiiio  would  hav«>  boi*n  aUraction  siitlicient.  [le  says, 
m^h  then*  is  scarce  any  speoieK  of  com  position  which  nuM'tsi  willi 
T  ri'ct'ption  from  the  (ri>nerality  ^f  renders  t)i:in  HeruiHim,  ("lnir- 
Sermiins  will  uiuMulitedlv  i'xeit«»  jrriMl  ciiriositv.  Th«w  wli'> 
'  the  h:il(l  fin«l  dannir  «reniii«  nt  the  port,  will  exiH>et  Ronu'ti'iTii.' 
rihn:irv  in  the  pn.'ucher,  and  will  ojr'H  the  volume  with  gre.il 

l»UCi».'' 

whi>h'  satire  is  extracted  in  tliln  reviewal,  whieh  cnnolud'  s 
remark  not  the  lens  striking  tor  lieinff  obvious:  —  •*  \Vi»  eannut 
Mervinir  that  rhurehill  the  poet  and  Churchill  the  preacher  up- 
*  lie  very  ditierrnt  ciiaraeterit.  In  his  ixienis  he  is  an  outrain'ous 
•rciless  M-itirist;  in  his  Mormons  a  meek  and  [H'aceahle  (^hrislian. 
range  as  tin*  mixture  may  seem^in  the  pn'^t-nt  puhheation  \u*  iti 
laracters  in  "ur !  It  is  re:illy  an  extraordinary  appearance  ti'>s«-e 
wntary  onth.it  lorm  ot'pravir  compi^seil  hv  n«*nevol«'!ii;e  itiwlt'. 
ed  by  a  virulent  lil>el  !  —  I^ut  let  us  ni>t  tori^'l.  thut  when  tiiis 
d  wasp,  tor  the  last  time,  darted  hifi  stin^r  at  Warburton,  it 
,  and  tl^  poor  angry  soul  expired !  **  —  Vol.  zzxii.  pp.  101, 101*. 


siren5;tli  of  character,  in  "gor  and  activity  ofmind,  inther 
contciiipUioMf!  sense  of  sui>eriority  over  all  »lio  o|ipc«d 
lliein,  amt  in  a  certain  coai-seness  of  nature,  wliidi  iis 
nmrkcil  in  tlic  countenance  of  botli,  —  tvliiclT  Chuichill  did 
not  fail  to  note''  in  llin  object  of  his  enmity,  —  andofwhicb 
lie  was  not  uiironscious  in  liirasc'lf.'^  • 

In  his  bitter  dedication,  Cliurchili  says  :  — 

Miiuh  dill  1  wish,  theiigli  little  vould  I  liope, 
A  frimid  in  him  who  vta  the  friciiJ  of  Pope. 

PtTliap.'i  lliat  wish  may  have  been  really  entertained ;  itd 
if  favorable  circumstances  had  introduced  them  lo  Mcli 
oilier  before  the  revolution  in  Churchill's  character  tn 
cflected,  he  tni>;bt  have  found  as  much  pleasure  and  iuM- 
IcclLial  sympathy  in  Warburton's  society  as  lie  aflirvLitil? 
did  ill  Wilkes's ;  they  would  have  admired  and  liked  eath 
ixlirr ;  and  if  the  liisiiop  had  failed  to  awaken  in  liim  ^ 
[H'rceplion  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  truth  of  idi- 
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ion,  he  would  at  least  have  made  him  feel  the  rashness  and 
36  folly  of  infidelit3r. 

As  he  hated  Warburton  for  Wilkes's  sake,  so,  perlia|)S,  it 
vy  have  been  partly  for  Warburton 's  sake  that  he  liated 
^>pe, —  for  ))is  dislike  of  Pope  amounted  to  liatred.  He 
» said  to  have  wished  him  alive,  not  only  that  he  might 
are  a  stni^gle  with  him  for  prei'minence,  but  that  he 
night  endeavor  to  break  his  heart.  Though  such  bravados 
f{  malignity  are,  for  the  most  past,  far  ri-oni  meaning  all 
hit  they  express,  they  can  never  be  uttered  or  conceived 
nthout  self-injury.  He  disliked  Pope's  manner  as  a  poet, 
ind  his  character  as  a  man,^*  and  had  formed  the  intention 
if  attacking  both.*"^  "Mr.  Pope,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Wilkes, "  ought  surely  to  feel  some  instinctive  terrors,  for 
ipinst  him  I  have  double-pointed  all  my  little  thunder- 
nlis ;  in  which,  as  to  the  design,  I  hope  1  shall  have  your 
ippfobation  when  you  consider  his  heart ;  and  as  to  the  exe- 
wion,  if  you  approve  it,  I  can  sit  down  easily  and  hear  with 
•oniempl  the  conjures  of  all  the  half-blooded,  prudish  lords." 
It  t;  not  to  be  regretted  that  Churchill  contented  himself 
*'ith  libellin<j:  the  living,  and  never  carried  into  effect  this 
Qjurious  intention  which  he  had  entertained  against  the 
'wd ;  for  the  force  of  even  just  criticism  is  weakened  when 
t  is  delivered  with  an  asperity  that  savors  of  personal  ma- 

**  Tlie  Monthly  Rpviow  observps  that  this  **  onmity,  which  broke 
"rttolonj  nf>«T  Pf»|H'"H  dratli,  is  8r)inrwh.it  extraordinary,  and  the 
**in,  as  the  satirist's  snleon  st^eiiis  chioHv  t<i  have  lK»en  dinTlt'd 
fmrt  liM  pri rate  rhnraettr  —  a  c i re n instance  in  rt»^nrd  to  whieli.  \v»» 
|*'i'v<^.  there  ar*^  not  many  who  hold  the  two  poets  in  equal  estimation, 
"hst  tui|^le  riKtm  is  there  tor  recrimination  on  the  tradiicer  ot'  Mr 
*^'*  hfart !  But  it  were  unnecessary,  as  \%'eU  as  an  uniyrratf  ful  task, 
^^ulirije  on  this  tnpic  —  since  tew.  if  anv,  of  our  readers  are  ntran- 
^  to  the  moral  chanictej;.and  conduct  of"  Charles  Churchill."  —  Vol. 

*•  Wilkes  Mvs.  he  "  intended  to  have  sifted  every  part  of  his  char- 
*r,"  and  Wilkes  gives  liis  own  opinion  of  PojW?.  "  llis  writinir»." 
^  *»T*,  *'  almost  the  only  trulv  eorn'ct,  elepint,  and  hi(;h-finishi'd 
■^BH  in  our  hnjjuajre.  hreathe  the  purest  morality,  '\\iv  most  pi»rfi'ct 
•'"iinitv  and  benevolence,  [n  the  commerce  of  life,  h»>wever,  he 
**'Wi'd  iiunii-lf  not  scrupulously  moral,  and  was  a  verv  wltish.  spl«'n- 
^.  inili*volent  iH^insr.  The  frifuds  whom  he  most  foyed  worn  the 
***ni  f nemies  of  the  liberties  of  his  country  —  Atterbury.  Oxford,  and 
•^ingbroke,  on  whom  he  lavished  the  sweet  incense  of  a  delicate. 
^Qwte  pniMi  which  ouffht  only  to  liave  been  purcliaied  by  virtue.* 

4* 
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'  IcvtiU'iice.     Bul  if  "  it  dls^islod  Cliiiictiill  to  liear  Po|i  ■ 
'•sIiiIUmI  as  tlif  fim  of  Erii;lisli  poels,"  liis  own  jini:in)i-\ 
wiH  nul   k'ss  irniiii.'our?  when  liu  a-^sJiini  d  that   jibr    t,, 
1>LyiIcii.     Undtiii  was,  indeed,  I  lie  Ijost  model  ulinm,  \\':i\, 
hy    |iiivvcr  and   liirn  of  mind,  tie  could  liavc  clio^'ji  f.^- 
Jiijnsi.lf,   oeii  if  timt   po«er  had  always  taken  lis  li't 
din.'ciioii.     He  followed  liini  with  success.     Tlie  (twl'ia 
anil  vi;;or  ol'  his   vLTsification,  in   which  smsc  was  iii'Hf 
paerifiicd  lo  somid,  which  was  never  tricked  out  «idiiiD*'. 
nor  s|iatij;led  with  fulse  ornamems  which,  whatever  niiv 
its  fault.-;,  was  fn'e  from  nonsense,  and  which  alwny-  ev 
|iresst<d,  in  i^cmiiiie  Kn<;lisli,  its  clear  meaning,  coiiliiliiit^it 
lo  |ire[iaii;  tlie  wiiy  for  a  better  taste  than  prevailed  iluiiii;' 
Pc)|n:'s  iindisjimed supremacy.     The  injuriouseffit'i'»lii'"li 
hail  hitcn  caused  by  that  dictatorship  were  weakcunl  h) 
ChurclnU's  nile  as  Tribune  of  tlie  people. 

I  [is  immediate  imitators  were  a  despicable  race ;  anmni; 
liis  nuriieiiiiiij  op|>onenls  there  liad  been  a  few  «'li<^ 
{.'iTalcsi  disailvantiis^e  was,  that  they  took  the  lietUT  siiif. 
which,  uiiilcr  a  tribnnate.  Is  always  the  unsuccessful  ouc; 
3  who  aiieriipled  to  tieail  in  his  steps,  and  s 
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i'    The  first  who  rendered  justice  to  his  genius  was 
per:  — 

While  senile  trick  and  imitative  knack 
Confine  the  million  in  the  bcaton  track, 
Perhaps  some  courser,  who  disdains  the  road. 
Snuffs)  up  the  wind,  and  flinrrg  himself  abroad. 
Contemporaries  all  surpassed,  see  one. 
Short  his  career  indeed,  but  ably  run ; 
Churchill,  himself  unconscious  of  his  powers, 
In  pcnur}'  consumed  his  idle  hours ; 
And,  like  a  scattered  seed  at  random  sown, 
Was  left  to  sprinpr  by  vigror  of  his  own. 
Lifted,  at  length,  by  dignity  of  thought 
And  dint  of  genius,  to  an  affluent  lot, 
He  laid  his  head  on  luxury^s  soft  lap, 
And  took  too  often  there  his  easy  nap. 
If  brisriiter  beams  tlian  all  he  tlircw  not  forth, 
Twas  neii^iigence  in  him,  not  want  of  worth. 
Surly  and  slovenly,  and  bold  and  coarse ; 
Too  pmud  fur  art,  and  trustiiijr  in  mere  force; 
Spendtlirift  alike  of  money  nnd  of  wit; 
Always  at  speed,  and  never  drawinjr  bit, — 
He  struck  the  lyre  in  such  a  cureless  mood, 
And  so  disdained  the  rules  lie  understood, 
The  laurel  seemed  to  wait  on  his  command ; 
He  8natche<i  it  rudely  from  tlie  Muses'  hand." 

Tien  Johnson's  collection    of  the    poets   was   lent  to 
per,  he  read  hut  few  of  thcni.     "  Those  of  estahhshed 
lation,"  said  lie,  *'are  .-^o  fresh  in  my  memory,  (hat  it 
like  rea(hiig  what  1  read  yesterday  over  ajj^ain  :  and  as 
le  minor  classics,  I  did  not  think  them  wortli  readinij 
1.     I  tasted  most  of  them,  and  did  not  like  them." 
Churchill  had  heen  included  in  BeH's  collection,  where 
RHij^ht  up  the  rear;  and  in  the  same  letter  which  ex- 
es his  disrespect  for  the  mediocrisls,  Cow  per  says,  "  1 
read  liim  twice,  and  some  of  his  pieces  three  times 
and  the  last  lime  with  more  pleasure  than  the  fn-st.  — 
s  indeed  a  careless  writer  for  the  mo>t  part ;  hut  where 
*e  find  in  any  of  iho^e  authoj-s  who  fini'^h  their  works 
the  exactness  of  a   Flemish  pencil,  those  lK)ld  and 
ig  strokes  of  fancy,  those  numhers  so  hazardously  ven 

"  Table  Talk. 
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lured  upon  and  so  liappilyRnUhod,  the  matter  soco 
(Hvssod,  anil  yet  so  clear,  and  tlie  coloring  so  siurinslyli 
on,  ;iiid  yirt  wiih  such  a  beautiful  citvcl  ?  In  short,  il  bi 
his  li'iist  jUMl'ic,  ihat  he  is  never  <;u illy  of  those  fiulls  u 
wiiiiT  whii-li  lie  lays  to  ihe  charge  of  others;  a  proof  rli 
he  (lid  not  juil^c  by  a  borrowed  standard,  or  from  rules  Ii 
down  by  critics;  but  that  he  was  qualified  to  do  it  byh 
own  iiulivf  jMJWcrs,  iind  his  great  superiority  of  gewu 
I'^or  he  ihut  wrote  so  much  and  so  fast  would,  through  ii 
a(lvi?ne[icE!  and  huixy,  have  departed  from  rules  which  li 
ii)ii.'iii  have  lijund  in  books;  but  his  own  truly  poetio 
tuU-iit  wa^j  a  guide  which  could  not  sulTer  him  to  err."* 

When  111-  was  comjKi.'iiiig  his  first  volume,  Cow|)cr  red 
oueil  it  arnniifT  liis  principal  advantages  that  he  had  rradl 
Eiii;ti-!i  pcieiiy  for  uiauy  years.  I!ui  as  the  poems  nlineb 
he  liepiuue  known  to  die  pnblic  wcro  all  written  when  i 
was  ailv.uired  considerably  beyond  the  middle  aire,  liew 
h-i-i  liki'iy  to  be  tinctured  by  the  tiinnner  of  any  fjfdil 
aLitliiir  iliiui  yoniliful  aspirants  must  always  be.  Aad  ih 
snuie  cause  would  have  pn;veiited  him  from  beiuy  iiilluenw 
by  coiuoinjwirary  writers,  even  if  liJs  habits  of  retired  lift 
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xirchase  one.  I  say  that  it  is  strange,  and  indeed 
so  myself.  But  1  have  a  thoiit>ht  that  wlien  my 
ibors  of  the  |>cn  are  endud,  1  may  «^o  to  school 
I  refresh  my  spirits  hy  a  little  intercourse  with  the 
and  tlie  Sabine  bards ;  and  perhaps  by  a  re|)erusal 
3thers,  whose  works  we  generally  lay  by  at  that 
life  when  we  are  best  qualified  to  read  them, — 

f*  idgnient  and  the  taste  being  fonncd,  their  licautics 
ely  to  be  overlooked." — "  1  have  liought  a  great 
•,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Newton,***  "and  want  notliing 
authors  to  furnish  me  with  the  use  of  it.  Had  I 
I  them  first,  1  had  begun  at  the  right  end ;  but  I 
^aflbrd  it.  I  beseech  you  admire  my  prudence." 
nis  the  l^tin  author  which  he  possessed  ;  but  he 
)wed  Viruil  from  one  neighbor,  and  Homcr^  with 
iirom  another,  and  had  had  them  for  some  years, 
iglish  reading  at  that  time  was  u))on  scarcely  a 
le.  "  My  studies,"  he  says,  "  arc  very  much  con- 
of  little  use,  because  1  have  no  b(X)ks  but  what  [ 
nd  nobody  will  lend  me  a  memory  :  my  ow^i  is 
3m  out.  I  read  the  Riograpliia  and  the  Review, 
readers  of  the  fonner  had  memories  like  mine,  the 
of  that  work  would  in  vain  have  labored  to  rescue 
names  of  past  ages  from  oblivion  ;  for  \\  hat  I  read 
br^et  fo-mormw.  A  hv-stander  miirht  sav,  *This 
an  adv:mtai:e ;  the  hook  is  always  new.'  But  I 
by-stander's  p;u'(lon  :  I  can  re<M)lh?ct,  though  1 
innmher :  ami  with  the  Inxik  in  mv  hand  I  rir- 
ose  pa^^saires.  which,  without  the  hook.  I  should 
?e  thouirht  of  more.  Tlu?  Review  pleases  me 
ause  if  the  contents  escape  mo,  L  r«*L^rct  them  less, 
rery  su|)ercilious  reader  of  most  modern  writers, 
lislike  the  subject,  or  the  manner  of  treating  it ; 
is  atFected,  or  the  matter  is  disgusting." ''- 
one  of  these  points  Cow  per  depreciated  hinWelf, 
;  other  he  wrong(Ml  himself.  There  are  indications 
I  his  |KMMns  of  a  pnictical  and  retentive  memory  ; 
icility  with  which  he  coini^sed  I^alin  vei-ses  after 

r  5, 1764.  «»  To  Mr.  iNcwton,  April  20, 1783. 
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SO  iiiniiy  ycnrs'  disuse,  is  nroor  not  only  tliat  lie  had  bn;n 
\i'ol1  liLU;:1itJiiit  llial  lie  well  rcnieiiibertKl  uliat  lie  Iriidcnce 
Iwmii.il.  Miiilit-r  was  lie  so  ru^siitlious  a  ri-ador  us  litW|«' 
si'iiti.-d  liiiii^fir  (u  be,  and  as  Itc  funiicrly  lind  been.  TbcK 
is  a  liriiu  of  life  al  wlilch  men  of  genius  —  and  stili  our 
iiH'ii  of  lalciil-i  —  are  liktOy  to  be  so,  v  hen  tlioy  arc  wily 
aw  an;  of  [lii-ir  on  ii  powers,  uiiti  have  i)ot  altainfd  tlic  kiiwl- 
ed;:o  of  liiinr  ouii  dcfu-ieiiciGS.  Tliey  »re  then  nioi£  i!i^ 
jKisiil  to  drsiuy  faiills  in  a  book,  liowever  gtHxl,  andtoMk 
m  it  liii'  matter  of  ridicule,  than  to  learn  Troin  it  and  U 
llinnkfiil.  SiirJi  a  Kiniper  had  jiit'vailed  in  ilie  IVoii»ii»^ 
Cliil)  :  line  even  poor  Ijloyd  lived  lon^  enonj^h  to  oui^ 
it :  (Column  imiiie  umplo  amends  to  Muson  for  ht-  share  in 
the  iiKick  lyrics,  by  biingin<;  Elfrida  and  Caractarus  u|m 
the  sta^i- ;  and  Cow  per,  though  he  aer.iised  hiiusi'lf  uf  be- 
in;;  a  supercilious  reader,  had  Jonj;  l>eforc  seen  and  uekiwtl- 
edged,  tliat  in  piiipurtion  as  he  had  JKen  k)  in  early  liiC' 
his  judjiiiii'nt  liad  been  war]X'(i  by  |irt,'judic(!.'~'  InAtJ. 
unless  he  were  pi'iivukcd  by  some  gruss  injustice  of  cmii'>!ii>< 
or  ^uiiic  i:hirin>!  liuills  in  style,  he  ^^as  disposi'd  to  tbint 
liivuiiililv  of  any  liook  that  entertained  hiin,  and  in  nKSf 
'       '     '    'r  full    value— certainly   never  to  deprocwie 
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nt  It  was  so,  inferred  that  public  feeling  was  lower  than  it 
sally  was —  perha|>s  than  it  ever  can  be.  For  no  corrup- 
DO  of  taste,  however  prevalent,  can  wholly  destroy  in  the 
iiblic  mind  that  moral  sense  to  which  true  ])oetry  appeals. 
When  Beattie  began  his  Minstrel,  he  said  he  was  morally 
Brtiin  that  it  never  would  be  finished,  and  tliat  he  had  re- 
lived to  write  no  more  poetry,  with  a  view  to  publication, 
U  he  saw  some  dawnings  of  a  poetical  taste  among  the 
^Demlity  of  readers ;  of  which,  said  he,  there  is  not  at  pres- 
ot  any  thing  like  an  appearance.^  Gray  once  expressed 
D  opinion  that  his  Elegy  owed  its  popularity  wholly  to  the 
ufcject,  and  that  the  public  would  have  received  it  as  well 
f  il  had  been  written  in  prose.'*^  Thb  was  not  altogether 
tne;  for  there  is  a  charm  in  metre,  as  there  *is  in  music ;  it 
■  of  tlie  same  kind,  though  the  relation  may  be  remote ; 
■d  it  difiers  less  in  degree,  perhaps,  than  one  who  has'  not 
n  ear  for  poetry  can  believe.  Johnson  may  be  forgiven 
iD  the  wrongful  decrees  which  he  pronounced  in  criticism, 
fcr  laving  preserved  this  stanza :  ^' 

Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound : 
All  at  her  work  the  vilhitrc  maiden  sings; 

Nor,  while  she  turns  the  piddy  wheel  around, 
Revolves  the  sud  vicissitudes  of  Uiinfcs. 

A  sweeter  stanza  never  was  composed  :  but  apart  from  the 
RBBsive  reflection  which  is  there  so  exquisitely  expressed, 
*bit  it  aliirms  of  the  giMieral  influence  of  verse  upon  nian- 
W,is  a  truth  >\hich  all  who  have  ears  to  hear  may  have 
pwceived.  Without  songs,  there  could  be  no  popular 
**sic,.and  without  verse  no  soni^s  ; — none  of  those  melo- 
ns, which,  having  bwn  heard  in  youth  or  childhood,  arc 
■^led  to  memory,  or  awaken  there  of  themselves,  in  niid- 
■fcor  old  age,  and  with  which  the  words,  and  feelini^s,  and 
^wimenls,  wherewith  they  were  linked,  revive  also,  and 

•  Forhei't  Life  of  Boalti.-,  vol.  i.  p.  fKL  «  Ibid.  7X 

'  H**  n*p«?ali»d  it  at  N.iirn.  up»n  hearing  a  cirl  «inj[  an  Erao  son^ 
hiU  ihti  w:i4  fljiiniiiiiir  woul  with  n  i^nNit  whrrT.  IJnswrll  thought  Uv 
^  li'-ani  ih#*  linr«i  In'Trtrt*.  *•  I  fatiry  not,  sir,"  naid  Johnson  ;  "  for 
**T  >w  in  a  di'ticJnMi  pr^'in,  i\v*  iiinnc  of  whirh  I  Ho  not  reauMnlMT, 
V^^  *»y  Olio  Gitfard.  a  parson.  '  Tin'  putMu  is  said,  in  a  note  of  Ma- 
^**«,to  have  been  hitherto  undiscnvored. 
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liK^l  rco  nil  re  lions,  ami  all  that  is  connected  with  t 
(iniy's  lOU'ijv  <n'.i;s  much  of  its  }]0)>tikriiy  lo  its  sirai 
\i'i'~i' ;  till'  >[niiri  of  tijijiiglit  elmic,  iiulural  and  toitciiic 
ii  i-.  ttiHiU!  never  huvu  ini|>rcssc(l  it  upon  the  heaii 
[ijiiii<!!L[i[]s  iiiul  tuns  of  ihoii^untiri,  unless  the  dirtiuii 
jni'iM'in  nhic^li  il  nas  iiitbiidit.'d  had  bL'en  jierR-cily  in  in 
will)  ii.  H<';ittiu  as«Tihi'd  ils  gcnerjl  reroption  to 
i-;m-es,  •'  It  is  a  iKH'm,"  lie  says.  ■'  »  hith  is  uiiiviTsallt 
ilr['~iii>iil  ujid  adjiiiivd,  not  only  fur  ils  poetical  bi>iuiics, 
i\]-ii.  anil  |ii'rhii|M  chiclly,  for  ils  cNiirosini;  scniiiiicnl 
\vin(-h  •.very  man  thinks  himself  iiiluK'Stid,  anil  uliic 
crriiitii  limes,  arc  raiiiiliar  to  all  iiieii."  Neillier  c 
uiiiilii  hi[vo  ^ullict'd  ti)r  pnKlunn;{  so  ;;ciiural,  and  cxien 
;iiiil  |»'riniini']il  hii  i-tI*MM,  nnless  ihc  ]K)eiii  had  hcen,  in 
I'lill  iinpori  oftlie  »ard,  huniioniiHis. 

Tlie  >-Mui2  causes,  unil  ihe  same  coinhinalioti,  rend 
llic  Tii-ik  more  popular  than  any  oilier  (ii)c-m  of  t-i|ual  le^ 
in  the  Kn<;lisji  laii>;ita>;e.     Its  ii-liiiiuus  {.'haiiicler,  nod' 

I iiiliuted  lar;,'ely  in  its  circnlalion,  by  currying' it  ai 

ii  nnnii-ioii'i  and  gmi\in^  tlass  iit'  nwlefs,  Ibr  uliwr 

in-^iituict!    ils  tliivf  nurattliiH.     Bui  ilii 

I   as^isiani   than   a    primary  cause 
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But  the  poem  appeared  —  if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted  — just  at  tlic  fulness  of  time,  when  the  way  bad 
been  prepared  for  it.  A  taste  foV.  descriptive  poetry,  of 
vhich  none  was  produced  in  the  school  of  Pope  and  Dryden, 
mdwliicli  professional  critics  bad  vilified  and  condemned, 
hid  been  n.'vived  by  Thomson.  So  little  was  it  favored  in 
bii  dme.  that  it  was  long  before  he  could  find  a  publisher 
far  his  Winter,  (tlie  first  |)art  of  the  Seasons  that  was  print- 
d;)  and  when,  upon  Mallct^s  recommendation,  a  bookseller 
featured  to  print  it,  the  impression  lay  like  waste  paper  in 
b  varehouse,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  sold  as  such, 
wiKD  one  Mr.  Whatley  (his  name  deserves  to  be  re- 
coricd)  happened  to  take  up  a  copy  which  was  lying  on 
the  publisher's  stall.  He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  and,  as  it 
ippeus,  a  man  of  reputation  among  town  wits,  for  he 
ottiffht  the  poem  into  notice  by  spreading  its  praise  through 
the  ooflfee-houses ;  and  the  edition  was  sold  in  consequence 
of  the  zeal  with  which  he  commended  a  i)oem  good  enough 
to  hear  out  his  commendation. 

Other  poets  also  had,  in  different  lines,  and  with  more 
V  less  success,  introduced  a  taste  for  something  different 
faxn  the  conventional  poetry  of  the  dominant  school. 
Glover's  I.jeonidas,  though  only  party  spirit  could  have  ex- 
tolled it  as  a  work  of  genius,  obtained  no  inconsiderable 
lile,  and  a  reputation*"^  which  flourished  for  half  a  century, 
h  has  a  place  now  in  the  two  great  general  collections,  and 
fcerves  to  hold  it.  The  author  has  the  merit  of  having 
departed  from  bad  models,  rejected  all  false  ornaments  and 
mcks  of  style,  and  trusted  to  the  dignity  of  his  subject. 
Aod  tliou«^r|)  the  poem  is  cold  and  bald,  stately  rather  than 
■tonff  in  its  best  parts,  and  in  general  rather  stiff  than  state- 
hi  there  is  in  its  very  nakedncn»s  a  sort  of  Spartan  severity 
(hit  commands  respect. 

Another  proof  that  the  school  of  Pope  was  gradually 

•  In  a  Ipttor  dntrd  Mny,  1737,  SwiR  iiiikB  P"po,  "  Who  ii  that  Mr. 
^wr.  wlio  wrote  i\v  poem  called  I^'onidatf,  which  i«  n'printiiig  hi*re. 
^hath  grvtit  vogue  r  "  Popt-'n  answer  dix*8  not  appi^ar.  "  It  would 
■"e  br^n  curion)*/'  aayii  Dr.  Warton.  '*  to  have  known  hit  opinion 
^^^rnin^  a  piHMU  that  ia  written  in  a  tasti*  and  manner  no  dinorent 
P^  hii  own,  in  a  ntylc  tormi'd  on  the  (irerian  Kchool|  and  with  the 
"Bipiicity  of  an  ancient."—  Essay  on  Popt^  p.  4U1. 
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losing  its  influence  is,  that  almost  every  poem  of  ar 
sidcrublc  lengtli,  wliicli  obtained  any  celebrity  duri 
Imlf  ccntuiy  between  Po[>e  and  Cowper,  was  wri 
blniik ,  vet^e.  With  tlie  single  exception  of  Fail 
Sliipwic'ck,  it  would  be  in  rain  to  look  for  any  r 
puciii  of  that  age,  and  of  cqiiul  cxti-iit,  uhich  is  Ii 
c'cjuul  csii  I II  lit  ion  with  the  works  of  Young,  Thomson,  C 
Soiiicnilc,  Dyer,  Akcnsidc,  and  Aiiiisirong.  Jolina 
tnily,  [lint ''  rliynic  can  never  be  s[)iircd,  but  when  lli 
jecl  is  iible  to  support  itself  ;'"'■'  but  he  was  nevei 
iiiistukoii,  nor  did  he  ever  advance  an  opluion  whicii  I 
directly  disproved,  than  when  he  asserted  that ."  Uios 
hope  to  pjiiusc  must  condesccLid  to  rhyme."'' 

tJr.ij-  and  Afasoii  ai-e  among  tlie  writers  who,  by  i 
the  toiie  of  poetiy,  contributed  to  excite  a  taste  for 
thini;  heller  tbim  die  school  of  Pope.  In  one  of  ii 
|)oei]is,  ^lason  had,  In  a  puerile  tictiun,  ranked  Cliauci 
tipeiisor,  and  Milton, below  Pope,  which  Is  likecoinpi 
jrarden  shrub  with  the  oaks  of  the  forest.  But  lie 
have  mninlikined  no  such  absurdity  in  his  riper  ye: 
"iison  liviid  to  perceive  and  correct  both  his  e 
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"Hie  piece  which  he  com|X)sed  upon  what  he  called  "  the 
old  English  model/'  lay  hy  him  some  tliirty  years,  and  was 
not  published  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life.     He  was  the 
only  person  in  those  days  who  ventured  to  follow  our  old 
dramatists  ;  for  the  revival  of  Shakspearc's  plays  upon  the 
stage  produced  no  visihie  effect  upon  (!onteni|)orary  play- 
wrights.    But  when  Garriek  had  made  the  name  of  Shak- 
speare   popular,  a*  race    of    Shaks|)earean    commentators 
UQse,  who  intrcxiuced  a  sort  of  taste  for  the  hooks  of  Shak- 
speare's  age ;  and  as  they  worked  in  the  rubbish,  buried 
treasures,  of  which  they  uere  not  in  search,  were  brought 
to  light,  ibr- those  who  could  understand  their  value.     Thus, 
though  in  their  cumbrous  annotation*;,  the  last  laborer  always 
wMed  more  ndjbish  to  the  hea))3  which  his  predecessors  had 
locuinulated,  they  did  good  service  by  direc^tin*:  attention 
to  our  earlier  literature.     The  ver}*  homage  whieh  they 
piid  to  Shakspeare  tended  to  impress  the  multitude  with 
10  opinion  of  the  |>aramount  im{K)rtancc  of  his  works,  and  a 
Iwlief  in  excellences  of  which  they  could    have  no  per- 
ception.    They  who   had  any  lKX)ks  for  show  considered 
Shakspeare,  from  this  tinje,  as  a  ni*cessary  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  their  shelves.^     Even  the  Jubilee,  and  its  after  rep- 
i^niatbn  at  the  iheatre«5,  contributed  to  confirm  this  useful 
P*>uasion.     Thousands  \k  ho  had  not  seen  one  of  his  plays, 
^  read  a  line  of  them,  heaitl  of  Shakspean*,  and  under- 
stood that  his  name  was  one  of  those  of  w  hich  it  became 
Kn^lishrnen  to  be  proud. 

Two  works  which  ap[)eared  in  the  interval  between 
^'-ircliill  and  Cow|)er,  pi-oinoled,  beyond  any  otliei-s,  this 
S>*jwth  of  a  better  taste  than  had  prevailed  for  the  liundrLul 
J^^-ins piecedin;^.  Thesr  were  Wurton's  History  of  Kni;lish 
"^'try,  and  l\'rry's  Kelitjues,  the  publieation  of  which 
i?"M  fonn  an  e|)oeh  in  the  contniualion  of  that  history. 
^H?y  only  who  have  made  ihemselv*  s  w ell  ac<piainted  with 
***«  current  poc^try  and  erilieism  of  those  days,  can  under- 
**aud  or  imagine  how  ihonniiihiy  Ijolh  hiid  been  eoniipted 
■nil  dfhiised.  Books  whirh  ai-e  now  ju-lly  n'lrarded  as 
•nonir  the  treasures  of  Knglish  literature,  which  are  the 
p%ht  of  the  old  and  the  young,  tin*  learned  and  the  un- 
*c^ed,  the  high  and  the  low ,  were  then  suoken  of  with 


ble,  that  poem  would  be  laid  i 
OS  it  was  taken  up,  because  o 
some  allegories  willi  wliicli  h  i 
said,  and  said  by  those  wlio 
chair  of  the  critic,  and  assuint 
cootrolling  public  taste ! 

Even  those  wiio  found  soir. 
and  sioiy  of  this  great  poein 
tioD  and  its  style.  "  It  is  ^ 
"  Spenser  fell  into  that  kind 
that,  aAer  it  had  been  so  gcncn 
poet  in  our  tiiite  should  think 
lU  Tlie  ruff  and  the  fartlingale 
dress,  as  the  long  stanza  in  po 
tered  up  in  eight  or  ten  lines 
indued  v>'n\i  a  spirit  of  perveis 
verance,  in  which  if  he  has  t 
assuredly  never  hcen  outdone,  t 
Faery  Queen  into  blank  verM 
v/as  prudent  enough  to  |)ubhs 
specimen;  tiie  reason  which  he 
was,  lliat  he  "  wished  to  render 
having  met  willi  many  jXTsons 
the  imagery,  invention,  and  scnti 
choose  to  be  at  tlic  pains  to  see) 
couth  phrases  and  obsolete  style 

Yet  In  .M ■  -  '^' 
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out  his  own  conception,  left  it  imperfect,  wilj  nevertheless 
lu)ld  its  place  with  these,  centuries  hence,  when  time  shall 
have  winnowed  th(^  wheat  in  our  grana lies  from  the  chaff, 
and  |)urged  the  floor:  —  it  was  upon  reading  Percy's  pre- 
liniinary  Dissertation,  that  Beattie  conceived  the  intention 
of  u riling  his  Minstrel.  No  \yo(2in  has  ever  given  more  de- 
li;;ht  to  minds  of  a  certain  class,  and  in  a  ceilain  stage  of 
x\m  progress,  —  that  class  a  high  one,  and  that  stage  per- 
haps the  most  delightful  in  the  course  of  their  pilgrimage. 
It  was  to  this  class  that  the  poet  himself  belonged;  the 
Scenes  which  he  delineated  were  those  in  which  he  had 
pown  up,  the  feelings  and  aspirations  those  of  his  own  boy- 

*  hood  and  youth,  and  the  poem  derived  its  peculiar  charm 
^n  its  truth. 

This   was   an    incidental    effect    of  Percy's    volumes. 

Their  immediate  consequenct  was  to  produce  a  swann  of 

**  legendary  tales,"  bearing,  in  their  style,  about  as  much 

'Semblance  to  the  genuine  ballad,  a§  the  hemes  of  a  French 

^ru^edy  to  the  historical  pei-sonages  w  hose  names  they  l)ear, 

^^  a  set  of  staiic-dancers  to  the  lads  and  lasses  of  a  village 

S't?!?!!,  ill  the  old  times  of  the  May-pole.     But  they  were 

^  Httt'n  by  persons  who  had  been  trained  in  a  bad  school, 

^d  could  not  unlearn  the  lessons  they  had   been   taught. 

*  lie  more  tricksy  they  were,  and  the  more  mawkish,  the 
'^'ore  they  were  extolled  by  contemporary  critics  ;  but  they 
pTissed  away  N^ith  their  •generation;  and  it  was  seen  in  the 
'^^*Xl,  how  ureut  a  benefit  Percy  and  Warton  had  conferred 

lH)ii  the  vouni'  lovers  and  votaries  of  the  art,  by  directinij 
**^Mr  attention  to  the  early  poets.  •  , 

Cow  per's  Task  ajipeared  in  the  intrrvi)l,  Nvhen  young 
'^iinds  uere  pix'pared.to  leeeiye  il,  and  at  a  juncture  when 
^'*<.re  was  no  lUH't  of  any  irnut  abilily  or  distini:uished 
*^*Jn»e  in  the  field.  Gray  and  Akcnsiile  were  dead.  Mason 
^**i<i  silent.*  Ciloyer,  brooding  over  hi-^  Atbenaid,  was  re- 
Surded  as  bel<)n<;ini{  to  an  aire  that  was  past.  Chui'chill 
^^"a«5  forizottcn.  Ktnilv  and  HamnlVlde  liad  Imtu  cut  off  in 
J'U:  blos-oiii  of  their  voiith.  Cnibbe,  iiaviiiL'.  b\  \\\v  pub- 
**i*atinu  of  his  I/ibrarv,  hi-^  Vilhi'^c,  and  lii-^  *\cuspapj*r, 
**^"Complished  hi-^  heart's  innncdialc  ilc'-iiv,  souirht  at  that 
^iine  for  no  further  publicity  ;  and  Hay  ley  ambled  over  iho 

5* 
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suited  to  the  theme,  was  precise 
poet  to  exhibit  the  wliole  com  pa 
markable  that  the  work  on  whicli 
should  commence  in  a  strain  be: 
to   the  earhest  of  his  pieces  v 
That  piece  was  in  imitation  of  tl 
present  theme  was  not,  indeed,  i 
only  be  treated  with  playful  gn 
lost  half  its  effect  in  any  other  m 
and  yet  from  a  clear  percc[)tion  o 
facility  which  he   had  acquired 
Cowper  would  not  hate  fixed  u|k 
meditated  plan.     But  having  thus 
tlie  poem  became,  it  enabled  him 
subject,  and,  passing  in  easy  and  g 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  li 


give  to  one  of  the  most  diversified 

"■  the  lone  and  character  of  an  hanno 

i*  '  The  Task  was  at  once  dcscripti 

■^  '^  The   descriptive   parts   every   wlu 

j.[  %  thoughtful  mind,and  a  gentle  spirit. 

'i^  vanteye;  and  the  moral  sentiment 

gave  a  charm  in  which  dcscriptiv 


^  After  the  Task  was  finishod,  he  lavi 
meui  to  wrii#»  K'--'-  - 


Tin:  TASK.  ^).} 


'^^  aniini][.  Hie  best  didactic  poems,  \vlien  compared  with 
llie  Task,  are  like  formal  gardens  in  comparison  with  wood- 
land scenery.  "  One  of  his  intimate  friends,"  says  Hay  ley, 
**  had  written  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ^loems  the  following 
passage  from  the  younger  Pliny,  as  descriptive  of  the  book : 
— '  mdia  tenuiter,  mulia  sublimiter,  imuta  aenmte,  multa 
tenere,  muha  tfulciter,  multa  cum  Inft,^  Many  passages  are 
delicate,  many  sublime,  many  beautiful,  many  tender,  many 
sweet,  many  acrimonious.  Cowper  was  pleased  with  the 
application,  and  candidly  said,  *  The  latter  part  is  verj'  tnio 
indeed  !  Yes,  yes,  there  are  multa  cum  bilt.^  ""**  lie  was 
in  a  liap]>ier  state  of  mind,  and  in  more  cheerful  cir(*um- 
sianres,  when  he  began  the  Task :  it  w  as  tlierefore  less  acri- 
nionious.  Its  satire  is  altogether  free  from  personality  ;  it 
is  the  satire  not  of  a  sour  and  discontented  spirit,  but  of  a 
benevolent  though  melancholy  mind  ;  and  the  mi'lancholy 
was  not  of  a  Jcind  to  atTect  artificial  gloom  and  midnight 
musings,  but  rather  to  seek  and  find  relief  in  sunshine,  in 
the  beauties  of  nature,  in  b(X)ks  and  leisuiv,  in  solitary  or 
social  walks,  and  in  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  fireside. 

•*What  there  is  of  a  religious  cast,''  says  Cowper,  "I 

have  thrown  towards  the  end  of  it,  for  two  reasons;  first, 

^hai  I  might  not  revolt  the  reader  at  his  entrance  ;  and 

^^ondiy,  that  my  l>est  impressions  might  be  made  last. 

•*  ere  I  to  write  as  many  poems  as  J^opi^  i\c  Vena  or  Vol- 

la ire,  not  one  of  them  would  be  without  this   tincture.     If 

">e  world  like  it  not,  so  much  the  worst*  for  them.     I  make 

«^11  llie  concessions  I  can, that  I  may  please  tluMnJnit  I  will 

^ot  please  them  at  the  expense  of  conx'ience.     My  de-erip- 

^^'>ijs  are  all  from  nature  ;  not  one  of  them  secoiid-hainled. 

-'«>  delineations  of  the  heart  are  from  mv  own  exiuTit n(M» ; 

"^t  one  of  them  l)onowed  from  hooks,  or  in  the  least  di-iine 

^onji-cuirdl.     hi  my  luunbers,  which  I  varied  as  much  as  1 

'''iuld,  (for  blank  vei-se   without    \ariety  of  numliers  is  no 

^jeiier  than  bladder  and  string.)  1  have  imitatrd   nobody, 

nounr|j  sometimes  perhaps  there  may  be  an  apparent  resiMn- 

Ijince;  because  at  the  same  time  that  I  would  not  imitate, 

have  not  alfectedly  dillered.  —  If  the  woik  cannot  boast 

•^o^Iar  plan,  (in  which  re=?peel.  however,   1  do  not  think 

"^  Vi)I.  i.  p.  2lll. 
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it  aliogcilnT  iinlcfcnsiMo.)  it  may  yet  Imast  that  tlie  irfK- 
tiim^  iin;  niUurLillv  siisiircsied  iilwiiys  by  llit  ]tri.vtiai 
\y.i^^;i-^v  ;  itiiil  that'.  <'XL'i!|it  tile  filtli  book,  winch  i^  ratliei 
ol'ii  jiDiilical  ii.-|n'i'[.  lliu  ttliolo  has  one  U'Diiviicy,  — loilii- 
couiiU'iiiuiec  [lif  iiiniluin  tmhusiasin  niter  a  l.>Kiflo8  life, 
and  to  recoiiiiiiL-iiil  lunl  ca^  Eiiid  Icisui'e  as  frii'iidl)'  lo  tiK 
cau<c-  of  [iIl'Iv  and  \irliit',''  '* 

It'tJiL'  vvorlil  had  not  liked  his  poem,  the  world  iiiu^kn 
bi;en  worso  thmi  it  i>.  13ui  Cowpor  hiuisdf,  ptriiajis,  »a! 
not  awint'  ul'  whul  ll  wiis  that  supplied  (lie  place  uT  \ivi- 
and  with  hiippiiT  olfoct  ihmi  the  must  skilful  plan  »»lil 
liave  |)rocliif.L'd.  There  ait-  no  passages  in  a  |Kif I's  *ti^ 
wliii-li  -Mv  iiioru  carped  at  while  he  livc-s,  than  tliu£C  wIkru 
he  s|H.'aks  onilinsell';  and  if  he  ha^  any  readeis  afUT  h^ 
death,  thi.>re  are  none  then  u  hieh  are  perused  with  urral* 
er  iiueri'St.  In  the  Task  there  is  nothing  whirh  couldbe 
carped  at  on  that  score,  uveii  by  a  supercilicfiis  critic,  and 
yet  die  reader  feeU  that  the  poet  is  continually  prfSL-ntjiH! 
becomes  intimately  actjuainted  with  him,  and  this  il  b 
which  gives  to  tliis  delightful  poem  its  unily  aud  ii:i  pccu^ 
charm. 
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d  by  Pope,  (although,  in  fact,  he  has  not  anticipated 
.11,)  I  may  possibly  give  you,  if  you  wish  for  them, 
can  find  nothing  moFe  interesting  to  say."  ^ 
pears  from  the  same  letter>  that  he  began  this  trans- 
o  the  12th  of  November,  1784,  which  was  as  soon 
lad  completed  his  labors  for  the  second  volume  of 
ms,  by  nnishing  the  piece  entitled  Tirocinium.  So 
s  a' week  could  not  have  elapsed  between  the  com- 
of  one  undertaking,  and  the  commencement  of  tlijp 
borious  of  his  works.  But  he  had  now  leanied  the 
slf-management,  and  was  able  steadily  to  practise  it ; 
V  how  necessary  it  was  to  have  some  regular  em- 
Dt  which  should  occupy  his  mind,  without  exciting  it. 
e  pleasure  he  took  in  surprising  his  friends  with  his 
ions,  but  he  had  further  motives  for  reticence  in  this 
"Till  1  had  made,"  he  says,  "  such  a  progress  in  my 
undottaking  as  to  put  it  out  of  all  doubt,  that,  if  1 
should  proceed  in  and  finish  it,  I  kept  the  matter 
»lf.  It  would  have  done  me  little  honor  to  have  told 
nds  that  I  had  an  arduous  enterprise  in  hand,if  after- 
!  must  have  told  them  that  I  had  dropped  it."  ^  Few 
)wevcr,  would  have  bccMi  bettor  warranted  by  experi- 
relying  upon  their  own  jjci'sewrancc.  "  Tully's  rule, 
dits  sine  Unct'iy' "  said  ho, "  will  make  a  volume  in  less 
m  one  would  sup|)oso.  I  adhered  to  it  so  rigidly,  (in 
ing  the  Task,)  that  thouf;h  more  than  once  I  found 
nes  as  many  as  I  had  time  to  compass,  still  I  wrote ; 
ding  occasionally,  and  as  it  might  happen,  a  more 
■ein,  the  abundance  of  one  day  made  me  amends  for 
renness  of  another."  ^  Ho  had  workod  at  it  some- 
n  hour  a  day,  sometimes  half  a  one,  and  sometimes 
its.*  But  his  translation  was  porfonned  by  piece- 
he  set  hin)self  forty  lines  •''  lor  his  daily  task,  and 


.  9,  I7>:>.  •  To  Mr.  Mill,  Dec.  SM,  1785- 

rlr.  Newton,  Nov.  t»7,  ITHI.  *  Oct.  »l,  17c>l.  * 
so  iho  l(>n firth  of  nil  ordinary  iinpositiftn  «l  ^V^»^llnin8ter,  with 
ional  difTon'nci'  of  transkitinir  into  blank  vitso  instead  of  lil- 
H».  Some  of  my  readers  will  call  to  mind,  as  I  do,  llw  look, 
lone  of  voico.  niid  Xhc  nioviMnrnt  of  the  hrad,  with  which  Dr. 
Qted  to  pronounce  his  ordinary  morning  Kntcncc  of  "  twenty 
Homer,  and  not  go  to  breakfist." 


^^j.»^j  ure  mose  which  are 
consequently  make  the  dee( 
imagination ;  and  this  is  less  I 
^o  read  them  consecutively  ti 
him,  and  he  is  of  an  age  tc 
because  of  their  intrinsic  inteit 
style;  and  the  charm  of  trutl 
incomparably  excel  all  other  pc 
says  Uowper,  in  a  playful  n 
Un win's  sons,  "John,  once  tb 
Great,  and   promising  to  be  a 
yourself  master  of  the  Iliad  an( 
you  can ;  and  then  you  will  I 
poems  that  ever  were  coin|X)sed 
the  finest  lan(ma(i:e  that  ever  man 
which  I  know  any  thing,  are  gibbt 
4  It  has  already  been  mentioned ' 

a  both  the  Homeric  Poems  at  West 

f  panion,  who  was  as  capable  as 

V  and  that  he  had  read  them  criti< 

%,  ^  Daring  them  with  Pope's  translat 

V  '.  A,  love  and  admiration  of  the  origin 

V  f  ill  tion  to  his  distaste  of  a  versioi 
•  * '  ^'  guises  it ;  and  it  was  the  vivid  rem 

r  quickened  by  the  continual  pleas 

f  rusing  the  Iliad,  that  induced  hir 

task  of  translating  it  himself.     T 

first  of  k:«  - 
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iken  great  pains,  on  no  occasion  suffering  a  slovenly 
escape  me.  I  leave  you  to  guess,  therefoic,  whether, 
labor  once  achieved,  I  shall  not  determine  to  turn  it 
i  Bccoifnt,  and  to  give  myself  profit  if  I  can,  if  not  at 
me  credit,  for  my  reward."  ^  Accordingly  he  took 
cs  for  making  his  intention  known  among  his  friends, 
sparing  the  public  for  itf 

resolution  he  announced  to  Lady  Hesketh.  "  Al- 
"  said  he,  "  1  do  not  suspect  that  a  secret  to  you, 
isin,  is  any  burden,  yet  having  maturely  considered 
lint  since  I  wrote  my  last,  I  feel  myself  altogether 
d  to  release  you  from  the  injunction,  to  that  -efiect, 
vhich  I  laid  you.  I  have  now  made  such  a  progress 
ranslation,  that  1  need  neither  fear  I  shall  stop  short 
nd,  nor  that  any  other  rider  of  Pegasus  should  over- 
;.  Therefore,  if  at  any  time  it  should  fall  fairly  in 
ay,  or  you  should  feel  yourself  invited  to  say  1  am  so 
?d,  you  have  my  poelship's  free  permission."  ***  He 
like  the  l)ooksellers  well  enough,  he  said,  to  make 
present  of  such  a  labor,  and  he  intended  to  publish 
cription.  His  cousin  had  offered  him  pecuniary  assist- 
r  his  next  publication,  whatever  it  might  be  ;  he  asked 
this  occasion  for  her  vote  and  interest,  if  she  pleased, 
hintr  more. 

ommuniratiii^    his    purpose    to   Mr.    Newton,"    he 
in  what  mnnner  he  had  imperceptibly,  as  it  were, 
d   in  so  arduou*?   an  undertaking.     **  Employment, 
tb  the  pcMi,"  said  he,  '*  is,  thnnigh  habit,  become  es- 
to  my  well-beini: ;  and  to  |)roduce  always  original 
es|K.HriHlly  of  ron^denible  lengtli.  is  not  so   easy, 
ne  ueeks  ari<M-   I   had   finished    tiie  Task,  and  sent 
:ie  last  shecl  correcrted,  1  was  throuuh  necessity  idle, 
Fert'd  not   a  liltle   in  my  spirits  for  being  so.     One 
ing  in  such  di^lre-?**  of  mintl  as  was  hardly  supj>orta- 
ook  up  the  Iliad  ;  and  tiKTcly  to  divert  attention, 
h  no  more  pre<M)ncTption  *'•  of  what  I  was  then  enter- 
Mr.  I'll  win,  Oct.  2*2.  !7-."». 

rley,  vol.  U.  p.  \4\\.     Tlic  U-Uer  it>  wilh«iut  a  iluto. 
;.  3, 17d5. 
fl  ihowi,  what  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  other  cireoin* 
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ing  ii|Kin,  tli^n  I  liave  at  this  moment  of  what  I  i 
doijig  tliU  day  twenty  years  hence,  translated  the 
first  linos  ot'  it.  Tiie  same  necessity  pressing  me 
had  recoui'se  to  the  same  expedient,  and  (ranslatei 
Kverv  day  bringing  its  occasion  for  employmeot 
every  tiay  consequently  addi'd  sonieiiiing  to  the 
till  at  last  1  began  to  retleet  thus: — The  Iliad  i 
()<]y::se)-  togoilier  consist  of  about  forty  tliousand 
To  translate  these  forty  tliousand  verses  will  fur 
with  occupation  for  a  considemble  time.  I  have 
made  ^aw  progress,  and  1  find  it  a  most  agreeable 
nienl.  Homer,  in  pmnt  of  punty,  is  a  most  bl 
w  ritcr ;  and,  (hough  he  was  not  an  enlightened  n 
interspersed  many  great  and  valuable  truths  tbrou^ 
bis  poems.  In  short,  he  is  in  all  respects  a  most  vi 
old  gentleman,  by  an  acquaintance  with  wlioin  no  i 
disgrace  bimseIC  The  literati  ore  all  agreed  tb  a  m 
althuiigli  Pope  bas  given  us  two  pretty  poems  un< 
mer's  titles,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  liiem  tlie  leasi 
of  Homer's  s{»rit,  nor  the  least  resemblance  of  bis 
I  will  trj',  therefore,  wlietlier  1  cannot  copy  liim  st 
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>*ork  to  be  not  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  it.  1  do  not  mean 
—  far  be  it  from  mc  —  to  put  you  upon  making  hazardous 
applications,  where  you  mi<;lit  |X)ssibly  incur  a  refusal,  that 
would  give  you  tliough  but  a  moment's  pain.  You  know 
best  your  own  opportunities  and  powers  in  such  a  cause. 
If  you  can  do  but  little,  I  shall  esteem  it  much  ;  and  if  you 
can  do  notliing,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
twill." 

Coviper  availed  himself  of  the  Gentleman's  ]\ra(razine  to 
produce  U|X)n  the  readers  of  that  always  respectable  jour- 
nal an  impression  favorable  for  his  design.  Addressing  a 
teller  to  the  immortal  Mr.  Urban,  he  began  by  saying  that 
alavly  of  fme  understanding  and  taste,  and  conversant  with 
our  btM  writers,  had  recently  |)eruse(l  Pope's  Homer,  which 
die  had  not  looked  into  for  many  years  before ;  and  on 
uni<luuir  the  perusal,  she  had  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  ex- 
pressiiiirat  the  same  time  no  small  degree  of  disappointment, 
and  ^)nie  suspicion  that  prejudice  had  operated  not  a  little 
in  favor  of  the  original.  "  For  my  own  part,"  said  he, 
'*  I  have  ever  been  among  the  warmest  admirers  of  the 
Grecian,  whose  works,  in  my  mind,  in  |X)int  of  variety  and 
whliiiiity  of  conception,  and  dignity  of  expression,  remain 
loiliLs  day  unrivalled.  I  accordingly  felt  myself  a  little 
piqued  at  her  insinuation ;  and  havintr,  some  years  since, 
made  an  accurale  comparison  of  Pope  with  Homer, 
ihroiinhout  lx)th  his  |>oems,  I  with  the  more  confulcMice 
adilns^d  myself  to  the  task  of  his  vindieation :  and  not 
d'liihii,,^  that  most  Kniilish  readers  inu^l  of  neces<;itv  have 
<'«Hic»ivi»d  of  him  infinitely  below  his  worth,  I  beg  leave, 
ilircMjalj  i),e  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  irive  my  senti- 
"***iU'4  MjMjn  the  subje<.*t  a  mon*  exlrn^ive  cin'ulation  than 
f' ♦•y  Pan  otherwise  have.  I  IW'I  a  (hnilde  plea-iire  in  doing 
'^'  1  roiiMder  it  not  only  as  an  o|»porlunity  to  assert  the 
'>oiiorof  my  favorite  hard,  but  the  i:fK)f|  sense  and  justice 
^'  ihrir  sufrrages  aNo  who  have  (Towned  him  with  such 
'^"'indant  applause  as  my  female  friend  finds  it  dillicult  to 
**^'f^«nint  for.'* 

.  ^»i\i:i,'  ilicn  to  Pnpe  his  ]>r;u>:n  as  a  pf>et,  in  whnse  ori- 
K'nal  works  he  found  eviTV  sjiecii's  of  pcx^lical  merit,  he  pro- 
^^cded  to  account  for  the  faults  of  his  translation.     "  Fame," 

VOL.    II.  6 
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he  sa'nl,  "  tiiiil  not  licoii  liis  priiipi|):il  motive,  oilicr»TiC. 
will)  lii>  aliiliiii^-:,  liL'  w'Otitil  iiovLT  Imvi;  ciMiilL'':iovmii-'(ll'>bl 
oi1ii.-rs  |KLrtii'i|)jlc  in  tlic  iinik-rtiiking.  HUt.'ODnui'lioiK  "W 
iniiny,  liis  iuoi'iitioiL-)  wore  frei]ui'nt ;  lie  was  oUlijed  » 
luivf  rccmiiso  lo  nssisiiiiicc ;  somcliiiit's  to  nrlu-  iiuslilyawt 
iMlliLT  iMi'i 'li'i-ily  liiniKilf;  mid  oflun,  no(lo«ilit,L-illiL>r  tliniu::!) 
(!i:lii'a(-y  >ii'  |ii'i.'i'i|iiiji]C'(.-,  In  admit  such  lint-s  of  liis  nudju- 
liii-i,  asmit  (iiily  ilislionon-ii  HonuT,  Inil  liJs  translator  alw." 
Tliu  iiniiii  <'Lius(',  liimevur,  lay  in  the  inea^ire  uliiclil*' 
luiil  i.-litisrn.  ■•  i'lijji;  wasi  a  must  cxcelk'nt  rliyinisi ;  llu: 
is  (o  -;iy.  \w  Juid  ihi?  li:i|i|>iu'-t  laloiil  at  uccommixlaliii!! hi' 
yfiisr  ii>  lii<  thviiiiii^  (K'Ciisioiis.  To  iliscover  lininotiiwi' 
wiird*  ill  a  laiii;iw;io  iilHumilin^  wiili  tliem,  like  ours,  is  ioA 
lli;it  woiil<l  |)ii//,lc'  no  in:iii  cuni|icU'ntly  aciiirjinliil  v'uli'i- 
Kut  liir  -ini'li  uci'oiinnoiliition  iK  I  liavc  im>ntiont:<l,  alifoan 
aiiilu))'  i-^  lo  l»'  [ransJutod,  thuiv  i^^  tittle  ruoin  ;  the  sciitf  i* 
alriMily  ili-iiTiiiiiivil ;  rliyme,  tlieaioiv,  imisi,  in  uwiiy  r»**- 
(iira-'iiui,  evt'ii  to  the  iiHKil  eXjUTt  in  the  urt,  nii  alm"^ 
tiiiavoiiliililr  LK'ci'ssity  to  ite|)arl  TrDm  the  iiieanin::  ofilx' 
iiiiuiiuil;  li.ir  IJiitkn's  remark  U  as  true  as  it  is  JuJiciw*^ 
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I  that  in  which  they  excel,  that  Pope,  who  managed  the 
ells  of  rhyme  with  more  dexterity  than  any  man,  should 
ive  lied  them  about  Homer's  neck  ?  Yet  Pope,  when  he 
nposed  an  epic  poem  himself,  wrote  it  in  blank  verse, 
varc,  no  doubt,  of  its  greater  apitabjeness,  both  in  point 
r  dignity  and  variety,  to  the  grandeur  of  such  a  work, 
ind  thougli  Atterbury  advised  him*to  burn  it,  and  it  was 
umed  accordingly,  i  will  venture  to  say  tliat  it  did  not 
icur  that  doom  by  the  want  of  rhyme.  It  is  iiardly 
ecessary  for  me  to  add,  after  what  1  have  said  on  tliis 
art  of  the  subject,  that  Homer  must  have  suffered  infinitely 
)  the  Englisli  representation  that  we  have  of  him.  Some- 
imes  his  sense  is  suppressed,  son)etimes  other  sense  is 
btnided  upon  him ;  rhyme  gives  the  word,  a  miserable 
nnsfonnation  ensues ;  instead  of  Homer  in  the  graceful 
labitof  his  age  and  nation,  we  have  Homer  in  a  straight 
Jfiislroat. 

"The  *:pirit  and  the  manner  of  an  author  are  terms  that 
nay,  1  think,  be  u-^ed  convoi-sely.  The  spirit  gives  birth 
othe  manner,  and  the  manner  is  an  indicationoftlic  spirit, 
rtoincr's  sph'it  was  manly,  bold,  sublime.  Superior  to  the 
Practice  of  iho>e  little  arts  by  which  a  genius  like  Ovid's 
*«^lvs  to  amu«e  his  readers,  he  contented  himself  with  spcak- 
"g  llie  thinif  as  it  was,  deriving  a  dignity  fmm  his  plainnos.-, 
0  *hlch  writers  more  studious  of  ornament  can  never  attain, 
''you  meet  witli  Ji  metaphorical  expression  in  Homer,  you 
npeiuith  a  raritv  indeed.  I  do  not  sav  lliat  he  has  nom', 
wi  I  assort  that  he  has  very  few.  Scrij)tund  jwetry  evecpt- 
^tl  l»elieve  that  there  is  not  to  l)e  found  in  the  world  poetry 
<* simple  a*5  his.  Is  it  thus  with  his  translator  ?  I  ansx^cr, 
'o;  l«il  ex:if:tly  the  n^V'Mse.  Pop».'  is  no  where  more  lii;- 
"'tive  in  his  own  pieces  than  in  his  irnnslation  of  Honi'T. 
^0  not  den  V  tiiat  hi^*  Howei-s  are  beautifuK  at  lea-^l  thev 
^  ofini  such  ;  but  they  are  modern  discoveries,  and  of 
^;ilish  ijrov\lh.  The  Iliad  and  tlie  Odvssev,  in  his  liand-:, 
'**e  no  more  of  the  air  of  antiquity  :han  if  he  had  him«?elf 
^*«?nied  ihem.  Their  simplicity  is  overwht^Imed  uilli  a 
•^^fusion  of  fme  thiuLTs,  wliieh,  however  thev  ma  v  strike  jhr 

WW 

>"c  at  6rst  sight,  make  no  amends  for  the  greater  beauties 
'liich  tliey  conceal.     The  venerable  Grecian  is  as  much 
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ilio  worac  for  liis  actiuisiiions  of  this  kind,  a;  a  slatw  lij 
I'iiirlins  or  PrixiiL-lw  woiiM  be  for  tlie  painiurs  bni'li.  T"* 
iimti  inigln  ahv  lo  it  the  fash  ion  ahle  colon:  of  tlic  day,  ll>e 
color  of  the  Knijiuror's  eye,  or  of  tlie  Itair  of  ilic  Qiittn  of 
l''r;iiici',  hiK  lie  wutilil  fill  up  thoso  fine  strokes  of  the  ait'i^t 
wliicli  he  iludi^ned  slioihd  be  the  admiration  of  all  fuum.' 

I  If  llicii  adduced  instances  in  which  Pope  had  injumi 
till'  oriiriiuil  liy  loadiiig  it  with  fnlse  oniaincriis.orm-Arm'i 
it  liy  liiUe  di'licacy,  occa-sioning  tliereliy  "a  fiutni'ss  in  llif 
Kii!;llsli  Ilonicr,  that  never  occurs  in  thi;  Oa-ck.  lloiiw* 
hciuis."  said  he,  '■  refptKiled  their  gods  just  as  imicli  as  l!ie 
l'ii|ii-is  r<s|)(Tt  thi'ir  idols.  While  their  own  ca««  pi"^ 
pcri'd,  they  were  a  very  ^ood  sort  of  jjod-;;  but  a  n'tiT* 
(if  luriLiiR'  lakinir  [ilace,  they  treated  du<ni  m  ilh  a  faiailiuiiiy 
iKilhiiiL;  short  ol'  lilasplieiny.  These  outrasres  I'ojk  Iu'  "li" 
'  hiied  witli  such  a  [iroiwnion  of  ■jikxI  Christian  lawkn--*. 
()iai  ;i1l  the  sjiirit  uf  the  old  biird  U  qiienclicd  eniinly.  I" 
like  iiiniituT  Ihe  iineclive  of  his  lierues  is  often  soiithrd  anil 
milled  aw;iy  so  elfectually,  that,  instead  of  the  smartms'aiKl 
aciiiiiiiiiy  ofllie  ori;;inal,  we  find  iioiliin<[  hut  the  niiikim:'' 
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0  the  highest  praise  that  liis  most  sanguine  admirers  have 
lestowed  upon  him." 

The  letter  was  si«jned  Alethes.*^  In  the  next  number 
H  the  Magazine  the  editor  introduced  a  citation  from  Say's 
Elssays,  wlierein  Pope's  version  of  the  passage  describing  in 

1  simile  a  moonlight  night,  was  critically  examined  —  a 
pissage  which,  being  one  of  the  very  worst  in  the  whole 
mnsiation,  as  equally  false  to  the  original  and  to  nature,  is 
ihit  which  has  been  most  praised.  "  I  niay,  therefore, 
leasoiiably  conclude,"  says  Cowper,*'*  "  that  Nichols,  who 
ukes  the  quotation,  is  on  my  side  also.  I  do  not  know 
thit  Pope's  work  was  ever  more  roughly  handled  than  by 
myself,  upon  this  occasion ;  yet,  altliough  the  Magazine  be 
iGeM  in  which  disputants  upon  all  questions  contend,  no 
one  has  hitherto  enlisted  himself  in  Pope's  behalf  against 
ne.  The  truth  is,  that  in  those  points  where  I  touched 
him,  he  is  indefensible.  Readers  of  the  original  know  it ; 
indall  others  must  be  conscious  that  whether  he  deserves 
my  ceosure,  o^ deserves  it  not,  the  matter  is  not  for  them  to 
meddle  with." 

But  though  Cow|>er  delivered  his  opinion  tlius  freely  in 
his  letters,  and  under  a  fictitious  signature  in  the  Magazine, 
be  was  prudent  enough  not  ^o  provoke  hostility  in  his  Pro- 
posals. "  1  did,"  said  he  to  Hill,^^  "  as  you  suppose,  bc- 
tow  all  possible  consideration  on  the  subject  of  an  apology 
Viny  Hoinerican  undertaking.  I  turned  the  matter  about 
^  uiy  mind  a  hundred  different  ways,  and  in  every  w  ay  in 
*hich  it  w  ould  present  itself,  found  it  an  impracticable  busi- 
es. It  is  impossible  for. me,  with  what  delicacy  soever  I 
'3y  manage  it,  to  stale  the  objections  that  lie  against  Pope's 
»>Dslation,  w  ilhout  incurring  odium  and  the  imj)utation  of 
■ft>pince;  foreseeing  this  damper,  1  choose  to  say  nothing." 
Uj)on  imparting  his  intention  to  Johnson,  and  asking  his 
'vice  and  information  on  the  subject  of  i)ro|)osals  for  a 
'bacription,  the  bookseller  in  reply  ^^  disajiproved  of  the 

Gi'iitli'iiiairH  Mairnzinc,  Aii^.  ITrT).     It  is  printed  also  among  the 
'Itfrtioiis  fruiii  t]i:it  Miiiraziii*'.  vol.  ii.  pp.  :27l^— ti. 
'*  To  Mr.  Inwin,  Ort'.  2-J,  I7-«I.  »»  A^ril  5,  1786. 

**  Dr.  J(iiiii«on  would  li:ivi>  a^rord  in  opinion  with  iiitf  naincaako. 
He,"  said  he,  "  tliat  asks  subscription  soon  liuds  thai  he  has  enemies. 

6* 


A  uiii  suJi  tree  to  lery  contributi 
and  I  shall  then  have  a  fund 
new  edition."  "     He  had  alreac 
meni  at  his  outset.     "  At  Wesi 
Hesketh/®  "  I  was  much  intim 
brother  of  Lord  Bagot.     In  th« 
more  than  twenty  years  after  we 
twice;  once  when  I  called  on 
when  he  called  on  me  in  the  Ti 
who  lives  about  four  miles  from  hi 
It  happened  that  soon  after  the  p 
ume,  he  came  into  this  country 
*•  Having  read  my  book,  and  liking 

y  nity  to  renew  his  acquaintance  wii 

m  tion  for  him ;  and  the  more,  becai. 

^.  so  long  a  time,  he  still  retained  hi 

I.  \  his  brother's ;  twice  he  visited  me  i 

h  V  and  this  morning  he  brought  Mrs. 

t .  '•' '  a  good  and  amiable  man,  and  she  ; 

^  At  this  second  visit  1  made  him  a 

lation  of  Homer;  he  was  highl) 
occupied,  and  with  all  that  glow 
make  it  criminal  in  me  to  doubt  hi 
insisted  upon  being  employed  in  pi 
and  entmr^d  himself  and  all  his  c( 
tensive,  and  many  of  them  of  hi 
,.^^'  '  •  His  chariot  put  up  at  an  inn  in  t»»« 


/;  •  • 
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.alk  to  his  chariot,  and  not  to  be  taken  up  at  the  door, 
hit  ^  hen  he  had  been  gone  aI)out  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his 
ervant  came  >^ith  a  letter,  which  his  master  had  written  at 
be  inn,  and  uhich,  he  said,  required  no  answer.  I  opened 
:,  and  found  as  follows  :  — 

tT  «ooD  rRiF.5D,  Olnty^  J\'ov.  30,  1785. 

Tou  will  oblige  me  by  accepting  this  early  subscription 
oyour  Homer,  even  before  you  have  fixed  your  plan  and 
Mice;  which  when  you  have  done,  if  you  will  send  me  a 
wcel  of  your  subscription  papers,  I  will  endeavor  to  circn- 
atethem  among  my  friends  and  acquaintance  as  far  as  I 
san.    Health  and  happiness  attend  you. 

Yours  ever, 

WALTER  BAGOT. 
UeoDtained  a  draft  for  £00. 

"I  meet,"  said  he,  in  another  letter,'^  "with  enconrage- 
ttJ«tfiDm  all  quarters;  such  as  I  find  need  of,  indeed,  in 
*«  enterprise  of  such  lenu;th  and  moment,  but  such  as  at  the 
■■me  time  I  find  eiTectual.  Homer  is  not  a  j)oet  to  be 
^nslated  under  the  disadvantage  of  doubts  anddejrrtion." 
Tbe bookseller,  having  offered  his  opinion,  did  not  persist  in 
'*»hen  he  saw  that  Cowper  had  made  up  his  mind,  with 
'^•swiable  expectation  of  success.  Cowper  was  in  good 
'pirils  at  the  prospect.  "Johnson,''  said  he,  "  beliaves 
*«y  well,  at  least  accordinir  to  my  conception  of  the  matter, 
•nd  seems  sensible  that  1  have  dealt  liberally  with  him. 
He  wishes  nic  to  be  a  i^ainer  by  my  lalK)rs  —  in  his  own 
••oni?,  *to  put  something  handsome  into  my  |K>ck(*t»' and 
'^commends  two  large  (piartos  for  llie  w  hole.  '  Hi*  would 
^*  be  says,  *  by  any  means  advise  an  extravagant  price,' 
•^has  fixed  it  at  three  guineas:  the  half,  as  usual,  to  be 
P^wi  at  the  lin)e  of  sub^cribiii::,  the  remainder  on  delivery, 
''•'e  hundred  names/  he  adds.  *  at  this  price,  will  put 
•bout  a  thousand  pounds  into  my  purse.'  1  am  doin*:  my 
"^  to  obtain  them.  I  have  written.  I  think,  to  all  my 
quondam  friends,  except  those   that    are   dead,    requiring 

w  To  Mr.  rrnvin,  Dor.  24,  17^1. 
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appears  by  his  letter'^  to  hiir 
assurance  pf  friendly  recollec 

DEAR  COLMAir, 

For  though  we  have  noi 
than  twenty  years,  I  cannot  f 
by  any  other  style,  —  and  I 
the  use  of  that  in  which  I  d 
piece  of  intelligence  that  I  rec 
friend  Hill,  who  told  ine  tlmt 
him,  and  had  said  sometiiing  a 
me.     I  took  pretty  good  care 
rant  of  my  having  commenced 
volume.     The  reason  wliy  1  d 
was  because  you  omitted  to  se 
which  in  a  splenetic  mood,  I  : 
prohibition.     But  Hill's  subset 
me  of  tliat  malady,  as  fur  as  yc 
Once  an  author,  and  always 
my  friend,  is  an  axiom,  and  ad 
instance,  at  least,  it  is  likely  to 
leisure  than  it   is  possible  to 
Accocdingly  I  write  every  da) 
writing,  since  I  last  publislicd,  i 
a  progress  in  a  new  translation 
<hat  I  am  u]K)n  the  point  of  i)u 
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away  my  copies :  but  having  indulged  myself 
ic  twice,  I  now  mean  to  try  whether  it  may  not 
lly  agreeable  to  get  something  by  the  bargain, 
refore,  humbly  to  solicit  your  vote  and  interest, 

that  you  will  help  me  in  the  circulation  of  my 
for  I  shall  publish  by  subscription.  On  such 
you  know,  a  man  sets  ev^ry  wheel  in  motion  ; 
d  be  strange  indeed,  if,  not  having  a  great  many 
love,  I  should  leave  unattcmpted  so  important  a 
iself.  As  soon  as  I  have  your  penuission,  I  shall 
ookseller  to  send  you  some  papers. 
vs  informed  me  of  your  illness,  which  gave  me 
n,  for  time  alone  cannot  efface  the  traces  of  such 
)  as  1  have  felt  for  you, — no,  nor  even  time  with 

help  it.     The  news  also  told  me  that  you  were 

t^nd  that  you  are  perfectly  recovered,  and  to 
r  your  own  hand,  will  give  tiie  greatest  pleasure 

can  honestly  subscribe  himself  to  this  day, 

Your  very  affectionate, 
785,  (Hney,  Bucks.  Wm.  COWPER. 

B  this  with  a  letter  to  Johnson,  my  publisher,  to 
I  obliged  to  have  recourse  for  your  address. 

to  this  he  received,  in  liis  own  words,  "  the  most 
'  letter  imaginable.  Colman,"  he  says,  "  writes 
a  broilicr."  -« 

no  work  of  c(jual  maijnitude  was  ever  com- 
ilh  so  little  preparation  ; —  except  the  course  of 
studies,  indeed,  there  had  been  none.  It  does 
r  that  he  ever  saw  any  other  transla'tion  than 
id  so  entirely  unpmvidecl  was  he  with  books,  that 
cd  the  whole  Iliad*''  with  no  other  help  than  a 

y  Ilrftketh.  Jan.  31,  17HG. 

be  remrinb^Tfd.  that  there  wn«  pn»bahly  no  other  hook 
>>wp«>r  was  HO  thomuirhly  familiar.  Johntmn,  atlor  layinfr, 
'y  likely  that  Pi)|H'  <ivertlowed  with  Greek,"  justly  oh«erve», 
X'  itifjuirH'H  into  the  fnree  of  wnrdji  are  lewi  necessary 
r  Hdiiier  than  other  |><N-ts.  because  his  positions  an*  i^neral, 
esentations  naturiil.  with  very  little  tiefM*n(lenc«>  on  IocaI 
r  customs,  —  on  thotM>  clianj^eable  scenes  of  artificial  life, 
injrling  ori^rinal  with  accidental  notions,  and  crowding  the 


._Q  w^«  ^AK^cncui  a  poet  as  non 
are  so  many  points  to  be  attend 
language  and  numbers,  tliat  a  first 
indeed,  if  it  does  not  call  loud  for 
Transcribing  was,  of  all  occupa 
disliked  the  most ;  he  called  it  "  si 
such  dislike  to  the  business  of  n 
verses ;  of  this,  indeed,  he  was  ne 
tion,  except  when  he  was  called  u| 
the  suggestion  of  another  person  ; 
the  most  irksome  of  all  em  ploy  men 
U  Mr.  Unwin  wished  to  become  a  su 

specimen  of  the  version.  **  I  thank 
friend/^  "  for  all  that  you  have  sait 
and  beforehand  for  all  that  you  shi 
I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  no  de6( 
particular,  I  thank  you  for  taking  s 
/j  honor  and  respectability  when  the 

^'l  applied  for  samples  of  my  translation 

cloth,  or  cheese,  I  will  givtj  sample 
No  consideration  would  have  indue 
the  gentleman's  demand,  unless  he  < 
that  his  wife  had  longed.''  This,  lio 
than  considerately  said,  and  it  wasn 
it  prudent  to  depart  from  such  a  res 

mind  with  ima^s  which  tipio  pfrari»«  ^^ 
and  nK*/*""'*"  --   ' 
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idy  Hesketh  had   been   the  means  of  renewing  the 
Qunication  between   Cowper   and  their  kinsman,  the 
!nd.     For  tliLs  purpose  siie  made  use  of  her  cousin's 
s.    "  You  did  perfectly  well,  my  dear,"  said  Cowper, 
make  Task  take  the  lead  of  his  elder  brother,  when 
attendance  on  the  General    was  in  question.     The 
rolume  is  a  Confession  of  my  Faith,  concerning  which 
ill  probably  not  feel  himself  greatly  interested ;  but  the 
id,  giving  some  account  of  my  manner  of  life,  together 
other  diverting  matters,  may  possibly  please  him.     I 
be  glad  if  it  should,  for  1  know  him  to  be  a  man  of 
lent  taste  ;  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  expect  him  to 
ouch."     By  her  advice  Cowper  wrote  to  the  General, 
;  assured*-^  by  her  that  through  all  their  years  of  es- 
jenent  he  had  never  withdrawn  his  pecuniary  assistance, 
letter,  though  **  of  pretty  handsome  length,"  merely 
lined  an  explanation  of  his  motives  for  undertaking  the 
htion,  and  an  application  for  his  interest  in  procuring 
bribers.     The  General  wished  to  have  a  specimen  sent 
Cowper,  remembering  how  scornfully  he  had  rejected 
mer  application  of  the  same  purport,  declined  at  first ; 
presently  repented,. and  blamed  himself  the  more  when 
J  Hesketh  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  General's  note  to  her, 
hich  he  and  his  publication  were  the  chief  subject,  and 
hich  his  kindness  was  stroni^ly  expressed, 
lie  fault  was  soon  repaired,  and  he  a()ologized  for  it  thus  to 
^dearest  cousin  : ''  -'    "  To  tell  you  the  tmih,  I  began  to 
ishamed  of  myself  that  I  had  opjKJsed  him  in  the  only 
measures  he  recommended,  and  then  assured  him  that  I 
ild  be  glad  of  his  advice  at  all   times.      Having    put 
elf  under  a  course  of  strict  self-examination  upon  this 
ect,  1  found  at  last  that  all  the  reluctance  I  had  felt 
nst  a   compliance  with    his  wishes  proceeded  from  a 
ciple  of  shamefacedness  at  iKittom^  that  had  insensibly 
enced  my  reasonings,  and  determined  me  against  the 
Mel  of  a  man   whom  1  knew  to  be  wiser  than  mvself. 
iderful  as  it  may  secMu,  my  cousin,  yet  is  it  rcjually  tnie, 
although  I  certainly  did   translate   the    Iliad  with  a 

"  See  vol.  i.  p.  134.  «  Jan.  16, 17d0. 


I  coininunicating   to  tlic  General 

matter.  —  I  am  vexed,  and  have 
I  thwarted  him ;  but,  as  I  told  yc 
hours,  which  iiad  their  share,  totri 
erful  cause  assigned  above,  in   c 
But  I  have  given  the  best  proof  pc 
Tlie  portion  which  he  selected 
between  Priam  and  Acliilles,  in  tli 
-isid  he,  "  to  extract  from  the  latt 
as  near  to  the  close  of  it  as  possibi) 
.■  I  a  hope  in  the  readers  of  it,  that  i 

degree  worthy  of  their  approbatit 

^  former  part  of  the  work  not  less 

j^  .,^  any  where,  it  must  be  when  he  is 

ii  Kl  It  is  that  authors  are  sometimes  apt 

il   '  f  which  their  compositions  may  pro 

not  considcriiijLC  how   little   consid< 
y  bestow  upon  things  in  which  the) 

i    '■  .      terest. 

iT-'  "The   General   and    I,"   said 

h  "having  broken  the  ice,  are  upor 

■  *^  terms  of  corrcsf)on(iencc.     He  writ' 

me,  and  I  say  every  thin«r  to  him 
I  could  not  write  frequently  to  an 
any  other  terms  than  these.     He  te 
he  has,  which  make  him  less  acti 


I  -  ' 
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ne  for  critici<;m,  havintr  Tclt  the  iiiconvoniencc  in  the  case 
r  his  6m  voUiine.  Wlmn  Lady  llosketh  advised  such  a 
leasure,  he  rephed,  **  My  cousin,  tjivo  yourself  no  trouble 
9  find  out  any  of  the  Mugi  to  scrutinize  my  Homer.  I 
an  do  without  them ;  and  if  I  were  not  conscious  that  I 
Bfe  no  need  of  their  help,  I  would  be  the  first  to  call  for 
L**  Johnson,  however,  when  the  specimen,  which  had  been 
tax  to  the  General,  came  to  his  liands  on  its  return,  sent 
nth  it  some  notes  thereon  by  a  critic,  whose  name  he  did 
N)t  mention,  but  to  whom,  as  a  man  of  unquestionable 
earoinir  and  ability,  he,  and  the  General  also,  wished 
jowper  to  submit  his  manuscript.  Pleased  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  sa;{acity  which  the  remarks  displayed,  and  not 
ispleased  with  their  temper,  though  it  promised  that  se- 
Rntv  of  animadvei*sion  would  not  be  spared  when  occasion 
ihould  be  found  for  it,  he  consented  to  let  tiie  manuscript 
I*  submitted  to  this  unknown  critic.  And  buini;  in  a  com- 
plyinjr  m(X)d,  he  assented  also  to  Lady  Unsketh's  desire, 
ikat  Maty  shouhl  see  one  of  the  books ;  Maty  had  asked 
l*er  leave  to  nuMition  it  in  tiie  next  nuinbt?r  of  his  Review,  in 
rtich  he  was  about  to  express  his  appmbation  of  the  Task. 
"Tills,"  said  Cowper,  "  pleases  me  the  more,  Ijecause 
'  have  autlienlic  intelii^'ence  of  his  boini;  a  critical  char- 
*cter  in  all  its  ftmn^  —  acute,  sour,  and  blunt ;  and  so  in- 
^wniptible  wiilial,  and  so  unsusceptible  of  bias  from  undue 
"Olive*,  that,  as  my  corre^liondcnt  inftirnis  me,  he  would  not 
praiw?  his  own  mother,  did  he  not  think  she  deserved  it."^ 
**But  Irt  ]\lalv,"  said  \u\  "be  tlic  onlv  critic  that  has 
"Dyiliini:  to  do  with  it.  The  vexation,  the  perplexity  that 
^ttpnds  a  multijilicity  of  rriticisms  by  various  hand**,  nnmy 
*^w^lnch  are  sun*  to  !)«»  fulilr,  many  of  them  ill-founded, 
'"d  soino  of  thtMn  conlradii-lory  to  others,  is  inconceivable, 
"^exrt'pt  by  the  author,  wlio'ie  ill-fit*'!!  work  happens  to 
*  tilt?  subi<*<;i  of  lliein.  'J'his  uNo  appears  to  me  self-evi- 
'^t.  that  if  :i  work  hav(»  pa-^si'd  un(l«T  the  review  of  one 
^n  of  t:Hte  and  Icarninii.  and  have  had  the  i]:ood  fortune 
0  |>lt'a<.»  liiin.  hU  approbation  t^ivr*?  stM'urity  for  that  of  all 
■thers  ijualitled  like  liiinsflf     I  sprak  thus,  my  dear,  after 

*  T.I  Mr.  Boffol,  Jan.  23,  17rfO. 
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ten,  oui  not  till  the  labor  i 
ill  that  Kerr  had  been  doini 
trust  me  for  it,  as  you  safely 
self-iiniKtrtancc,  had  nothing 
I  suffered.  It  was  merely 
could  not  help  taking,  when 
I  bad  with  a  few  lines  only 
1  foresaw  such  handling  o 
giv^  me.  1  felt  beforehand, 
not  bear  it." 

Johnson's  friend  prave<1  t 
though  at  first  Siidiy  teased  t 
derstood  each  other,  saw  rec 
have  gone  llic  world  throu>>;b  b 
equal  in  an  accurate  and  fai 
onginal.  Fuseli,  tliouj^h  the 
greatly  pleased  with  the  trans 
derived  considerable  advanta] 
Maty,  not  a  little  lo  the  vox. 
Hesketh,  declared  against  it,  a 
animadversions;  they  apnea  rec 
in  part  ill-naiure<l ;  "  ami  yet,' 
being  an  oracle  in  cverj-  botly's 
be  had  done  me  niucli  inisch 
translation  is  far  from  exaci,  is 
know  it  to  be  as  exact  m  is  ci 
prose  translations  of  Flomer  a 
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lines  or  expressions,  or  compare  your  blank  verse  with  his 
riiyme,  except  by  declaring,  tiiat  I  think  blank  verse  in- 
finiiely  nmre  congenial  to  the  inac^nificcnt  simplicity  of 
Honer^s  hexameters,  than  the  confined  couplets  and  the 
jnxle  or.rhyme." 

Colman  had  shown  himself  in  his  Terence  so  excellent 

I  translator,  that  there  was  no  man,  whose  opinion  upon 

such  a  specimen  could  be  worth  more.     It  came  in  good 

tane  lo  encourage  Cow[)er,  who  had    l)cen    liarassod    by 

minute  criticisms,  and  had  **  ahcred  and  altered  in  defor- 

Pnce  to  them,  till  at  last  he  did  not  care  how  he  altered." 

"When  you  come,  my  dear,"  said  he  to  his  cousin,  "we 

Will  hang  all  these  critics  together,  for  they  have  worried 

™e  witliout  remorse  or  conscience.  —  at  least  one  of  them 

l|u.    I  had  actually  murdered  more  than  a  few  of  the  best 

lines  in  the  specimen,  in  compliance  with  his  requisitions ; 

l^t  plucked  up  my  courage  at  last,  and,  in  the  very  last  oj)- 

POrtunity  that  I  had,  recovered  them  to  life  again  by  re- 

'^ng  the  original  reading.     At  the  same  time,  I  readily 

confess  lliat  the  specimen  is  the  better  for  all  this  discipline 

^  author  has  undergone ;  but  then  it  has  been  more  in- 

**bted  for  its  improvement  lo  lliat   |)ointed   accuracy  of 

^arninatk>n  to  which  I  was  myself  excited,  than  to  any 

P'^J^osed  amendments  from  Mr.  Critic ;  for  as  sure  as  you 

^^  Hiy  cousin,  whom  I  long  to  sec  at  Olnev,  so  surely 

*o*ild  he  have  done  me  irreparable  mischief,  if  1  would 

'^'*'p  given  him  leave." '»■-' 

v^Owpcr  was  sullioienlly  aware  of  his  own  state,  to  know 

^*  the  s(3rt  of  excitement  which  ho  thus  underwent  in  his 

^y  lo  the  press,  must  appear  dangerous  to  his  relations, 

1*^  Miat  diere  was  one  of  his  lctt<'rs  to  the  General  that 

^^*lti  distress  and  alarm  him.     **  I  sent  him  another,"  he 

>"s,    « {|,.jj  ^iii^  I   hope,  quiet  him   again.     Johnson  has 

l^logized  very  civilly  for  the  multitude  of  his  friend's  stric- 

r  '^-*^,  and  his  friend  has   promised   lo  confine  himself  in 

1    *^*'c  to  a  comparison  of  me  with  the  ori^^inal,  so  that  I 

,  **^*oi  not  we  shall  joi^  on  merrily  logelher.''     Fuseli  no 

ulj|  ^.gj,  iim(|«  acquainted  with  Cowper's  case,  and  lem- 

^P<?rocj  h|g  strictures  accordingly.     It  was  fortunate  that  Rlr. 

M  Feb.  11),  1766. 


tended  to  propitiate  him.     '^  \ 
your  wishes  and  prayers,  that 
cur,  I  may  not  be  too  mucli  li 
seem  to  say  it,  and  unw  illing  a 
person  less  candid  than  your 
tliat  I  have  not  entered  on  t 
must  needs  appear  witli  tlie  in 
without  the  direction  of  liis  pr 
assisted  by  him  in  the  perform 
to  what  it  uhimately  tends.     I 
it  has  a  tendency  to  which  L  nr 
ly  a  stranger.     Be  tliat  as  it  , 
and  will  consider  that  I  am  init  i 
that  has  been  so  trampled  unr 
storm  less  violent  than  an  unsuct 
ness  might  occasion,  would  be  i 
away.     But  I  will  tell  you  hon< 
the  subject.    My  predecessor  has 

"  When  the  work  was  on  lhi»  point 
Hannah  More: — "  My  d»'ar  friend's  li 
received  my  copy,  but  thi*  puhHration  i 
veyed  the  first  vol  nine ;  it  seems  fuir 
my  expectations  wen*  ntit  hi^rh.  1  do 
tation  of  the  author  of  the  Tai<k,as  a  p 
will  not  be  unworthy  of  him,  though  tl 
attention  of  the  writer,  who  liaH  a  inin< 
U8(*ful  thinj^ ;  but  ht>  cnuld  not  at  the 
thing  bettt^r;  and  they  who  know  his  i 
him.     I  hope  we  •■>»■•"  **- 
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'*  As  I  know  not  to  what  cod  this  my  present  occupation 
ttiay  Onally  lead,  so  neither  did  I  know,  when  I  wrote  it, 
or  at  ill  suspect,  one  valuable  end,  at'  least,  that  was  to  be 
answered  by  the  Task.  It  lias  pleased  God  to  prosper  it ; 
•nd  beiog  composed  in  blank  verse,  it  is  likely  to  prove  as 
KisoQabie  an  introduction  to  a  blank  verse  Homer,  by  the 
same  hand,  as  any  that  could  have  been  devised ;  yet  when 
I  wrote  the  last  line  of  the  Task,  i  as  little  suspected  that  I 
slnuld  ever  ens^age  in  a  version  of  the  old  Asiatic  tale,  as 
you  do  now."  ^ 

There  was  anotlier  subject,  however,  upon  which  Mr. 

Newton  did  not  oLserve  the  same  delicacy.     Cow  per  had 

^(i  him  that  he  expected  a  visit  from  the  General  as  soon 

K  tiie  season  should  turn  up  bri|;ht  and  warm.     '^  I  have 

°ot  seen  him,"  said  he,  "  these  twenty  years  and  upwards ; 

^^  our  Intercourse,  havin<^  been  lately  revived,  is  likely  to 

J^nie  closer,  warmer,  and  more  intimate  than  ever.    Ijady 

Weskeih  also  c(Mnes  down  in  June,  and  if  she  can  be  ac- 

^ininodated  with  any  thin*^  in  the  shape  of  a  dwelling  at 

^iney,  talks  of  makin^r  it  always,  in  part,  her  summer  habi- 

^'>on.     ii  ^Qs   pleased  God  that  L  should,  like  Joseph,  be 

P''  into  a  well ;  and  l>ccause  tiiere  are  no  Midianites  in  the 

.*V  to  deliver  me,  therefore  my  friends  are  coming  down 

^"'<^  Hie  well  to  see  me."^     The  tenor  of  Mr.  Newton's 

murks  upon  this  iiiteHi;^ence  may   be    understood    from 

°^^  per's  letter  in  i-eply. 

TO    THE    UEV.    JOHN    NKWTON. 

Within  thi"*  hour  arrivtrd  throe  sets  of  your  new  publi- 
^ation*  for  which  N\e  sincerely  ihiink  you.  We  have 
""^•^k fasted  since  they  came,  ami  conscc|ucnlly,  as  you  may 
*^IM^<)''L\  have  neither  of  u-^  linil  yet  an  opportunity  to  make 
oin\;o|v(.s  accjuiiinted  with  the  contont-*.  1  shall  be  happy 
v*»ul  xvhcn  I  say  tluH,  I  mean  to  be  un(i'T«tO(Ml  in  the  fiill- 
^\^  :ni(|  ino^t  ciiij)li;iliciil  scn^e  of  tlu?  voni)  if  my  frame  of 
*»nn(l  sliiill  1)0  su  "li  a-?  may  permit  mc  lo  study  thum.  But 
'^duin's  approacli  to  the  Tree  of  l^ife,  after  he  had  sinned, 

**  *>b  18,  \7fHu  »  April  1,  ITSfi.  *•  Mewiah. 

7* 


^„^  •«#  ^wvu  KMtiy*     1  can  say  Dv 

my  Father,  his  paternal  severity  has 
as  that  I  have  reason  to  account  it  unc 
others  have  suffered  desertion,  yet  fe 
a  time^and  perhaps  none  a  desertion 
experiences.     But  they  have  this  be 
as  they  are  not  fit  for  recital,  being  in 
nal  ingredients,  so  neither  are  the} 
I  know  no  lan(rua$;e  in  which  the 
They  are  as  truly  things  which  it  is  ; 
utter,  as  tliose  were  which  Paul  hean 
Heaven.     If  the  ladder  of  Christian 
I  suppose  it  does,  to  the  ver}'  present 
ertheless  its  foot  in  the  abyss.     Ar 
doubt  he  did,  in  that  experience  of  hi 
^g  alluded,  on  the  topmost  round  of  it, 

and  still  stand,  on  the  lowest,  in  this  t) 

passed  since  I  descended.     In  such  a 

^     .  -  compassed  by  the  midnight  of  absolut 

1^-'  ^-t{  sand  times  filled  with  unspeakable  hoi 

li  r.\\  an  author.     Distress  drove  me  to  it ; 

A  :  ^'ji  of  subsisting  without  some  employmen 

F  •■  J*  1  am  not,  indeed,  so  perfectly  lio|)eIes 

'.  ^^;  equally  in  need  of  an  ocou))ation,  heir 

i  'l.l.  sometimes  even  more,  worried  thun  e 

myself,  as  I  once  could,  ^\  ith  carpentc 
tools,  or  with  squirrels  and  guinea-p 
was  n  rhilH      Wi»*  -• —  -*  ' 
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it  even  now,  those  hours  which  I  spend  in  poetxy 
spend  with  God.  But  it  is  evidently  his  will  that 
spend  tliein  as  I  do,  because  every  other  way  of 
ig  tliein  he  iiiniself  continues  to  make  impossible, 
course  of  such  an  occupation,  or  by  Inevitable  con- 
f  of  it,  either  iiiy  former  connections  are  revived,  or 
s  occur,  tiiese  things  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  dis- 
1  as  the  leading  points  of  it  themselves ;  the  effect, 
as  the  cause.  If  his  purposes  in  thus  directing  me 
ous,  he  will  take  care  to  prove  them  such  in  the 
id,  in  the  mean  time,  will  preserve  me  (for  he  is  as 
lo  tliat  in  one  condition  of  life  as  in  another)  from 
kes  in  conduct  that  might  prove  pernicious  to  my- 
ive  reasonable  offence  to  others.  I  can  say  it  as 
it  was  ever  spoken, —  Here  I  am:  let  him  do  with 
emeth  him  good.  • 

esent,  however,  I  have  no  connections,  at  which 
u,  I  trust,  or  any  who  love  me  and  wish  me  well, 
asion  to  conceive  alarm.  Mucli  kindness,  indeed,  I 
)erienced  at  the  hands  of  several,  some  of  them 
.tions,  otliers  not  related  to  jne  at  all ;  but  I  do  not 
It  there  is  among  them  a  single  person  from  whom 
^ly  to  catch  contamination.  1  can  say  of  them  all, 
re  truth  tiian  Jacob  uttered  when  he  called  kid 
"  The  Ijord  thy  God  brought  them  unto  me."  I 
>w  you  among  them  two  men,  whose  lives,  though 
e  but  little  of  what  we  call  evangelical  hij;ht,  arc 
ts  to  a  Christian  country  ;  men  who  fear  God  morc 
le  who  even  profess  to  love  him.  But  I  will  not 
rize  fartlier  on  such  a  subject.  Be  they  what  they 
situations  are  so  distant,  and  we  are  likely  to  meet 
n,  that  were  they,  as  they  are  not,  persons  even  of 
nable  manners,  their  manners  would  have  little  to 
me.  We  corresjwnd,  at  present,  only  on  the  sub- 
A  hat  passed  at  Troy  three  thousand  years  ago ; 
are  matters  that,  if  they  can  do  no  good,  will  at 
t  nolxwly. 

friendship  for  me,  and  the  pix)of  that  I  see  of  it  in 
ndly  concern  for  my  welfare  on  this  occasion,  de- 
that  I  should  be  explicit.     Assure  yourself  that  1 


xviost  anectk) 
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From  the  renewal  of  their  interco 
I  f^Xi  manifested  the  most  sincere  and  all 

her  poor  kinsman's  welfare.     Her  o 
ance  had  been  accepted  as  frankly 
this  beio^  one  of  thase  cases  in  whi* 
to  give  and  to  retxMve.     She  Iiad  in< 
state  of  his  heahh,  and  findinir  tliat  I 
indigestion,  insisted  u))()n   his  sendii 
Northampton.     She  sent  him  wine,  i 
ply   of  oysters  througl)  the  season, 
from   feeling  that  jealousy  with  wlii 
proached,  was  prepared  to  esteem  her 
i  "  Tell  Lady  lleskelh  that  I  tndy  lov« 

the  message  wliich  she  charged  Cow| 
my  cousin/'  saiti  he,  •'  you  may  dept 
certain  truth,  tliat  these  words  from 
empty  sound  :  I  never  in  my  life  hear 
for  any  one  that  slie  felt  not.  She 
use  of  such  lan^'ua<rc  u\\o\\  ordinar}' 
she  speaks  it,  speaks  from  the  heart, 
this  many  a  day,  even  as  a  bear  is  b 
Kerr.  But,  as  I  hinted  to  you  upoi 
am  as  mulish  as  most  men  are,  anc 
gallantlv   n»fii««»^      ^'••'     '       * 
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The  physician's  opinion  was  favorable ;  he  saw  no 
aaoo  to  doubt  a  speedy  recovery ;  indeed  his  medicines 
era  to  have  produced  their  desired  effect,  and  Cowper 
ported,  in  playful  sport,  his  progress  toward  recovery, 
i  mental  malady  there  was  at  that  time  no  manifestation, 
adf  Hesketh  feared  to  touch  upon  that  string;  but  he, 
ho  understood  her  feelings,  entered  upon  it  himself. 
You  do  not  ask  me,  my  dear,"  said  lie,  ^'  for  an  explana- 

00  of  what  L  could  mean  by  anguish  of  mind.  —  Because 
ou  do  not  ask,  and  because  your  reason  for  not  asking 
Msbls  of  a  delicacy  and  tenderness  peculiar  to  yourself; 
vthat  very  cause,  I  will  tell  you.  A  wish  suppressed  is 
niB  irresistible  than  many  wishes  plainly  uttered.  Know 
^,  that  in  tlie  year  1773,  the  same  scene  that  was  acted 

•  Sl  Alban's  opened  upon  me  again  atOlney,  only  covered 
|tii  I  still  deeper  shade  of  melancholy ;  and  ordained  to  be 

much  longer  duration.  1  was  suddenly  reduced  from  my 
^ted  rate  of  understanding,  to  an  almost  childish  imbe- 
''y.  I  did  not,  indeed,  lose  my  senses,  but  I  lost  the 
*^er  to  exercise  them.  1  could  return  a  rational  answer, 
%  to  a  difficult  question  ;  but  a  question  was  necessar}', 

1  never  s|K>ke  at  all.  This  state  of  mind  was  accom- 
)ied,  as  I  suppose  it  to  be  in  most  instances  of  the  kind. 
h  misapprehensions  of  things  and  persons,  that  made  me 
^ery  untractable  patient.  I  believed  that  evcrv'  body 
ed  me,  and  that  Mrs.  Unwin  hated  me  most  of  all, — 

*  convinced  that  all  my  food  was  poisoned,  together 
h  ten  thousand  megrims  of  the  same  stamp.     I   would 

be  more  circumstantial  than  is  neccssar}'.  Dr.  Cotton 
5  consulted.     He  n*pli(?d,  that  he  could  do  no  more  for 

than  might  be  done  at  Olnoy,  but  rocommrndrd  par- 
ilar  vigilance,  lest  I  should  attempt  my  life, — a  caution 
which  there  was  the  <rreate?t  occasion.  At  the  same 
o  that  I  was  convinced  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  aversion  to  me, 
c^ld  endure  no  other  companion.  The  whole  managc- 
ni  of  me  consecjuently  devolved  ujx)n  her,  and  a  terrible 
«  bhe  had.  She  performed  it,  however,  with  a  checrful- 
«  hardly  ever  ecjiiulled  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  I  have 
>ii  heard  her  say,  that  if  ever  she  i^raised  God  in  her  life, 
Vas  when  she  found  that  she  was  to  have  all  the  labor. 


am  luuuij  uisiresseO)  Dut  that  dist 
less  frequent,  and,  I  tiiink,  less  vie 
especially  poetry,  my  best  remedy, 
stood  music,  I  had  never  wiittcn  v 
fiddle-strina:s  instead.     It  is  bcttc 
poet  may,  if  he  pleases,  be  of  a 
"^'hile  a  musician,  the  most  skilful, 
and  a  few  others.     I  have  been  < 
th'is  pit.     As  soon  as  I  became  ca 
menced  cari^entcr,  made  cupboarr 
grew  weary  of  this  in  alioui  a  twe 
i  W  myself  to  the  makini;  of  hinl-cagcs. 

,.   .'^  succeeded  that  of  [gardening,  which 

S''*^^  of  drawing;  but  fmdini' tiiat  tlie  h 

' ,  ;:  p  ray  eyes,  I   renounced  it,  and  coa 

«ji  given  you,  my  dear,  a  liitlo  history 

i"-   ;  .j  it  will  touch  your  fucrmg^^,  hut  do  r 

.1  too  much.     In  the  ijrar   ichtn  I  t 

occupied  me  about  a  yt'nr.)  /  was  Vi 
unhappy ;  and  am.  nndiT  God,  indf 
that  work  for  not  havimr  h(»on  much 
The  different  state  of  mind  in  wl 
his  malady  at  OlneV:,  from  that  in  v 
l-.y^'  .  dreadful  narrative  of  hi*^  madiu^s^  in 

recovery  at  St.  Alban's,  mii^ht  inchu 
\  perfect  restoration,  a  reasonable  hop 

instance,  he  fully  believed  that  tlu 
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mnipotence  could  free  him  from  it.  Means  they  allowed 
ere  ID  general  not  only  lawful,  but  expedient ;  but  his  wKs 
peculiar  and  exempt  case,  in  which  they  were  convinced 
nt  llie  Lord  Jehovah  would  be  alone  exalted  when  the 
■y  of  deliverance  should  come.^^  Cow  per  had  now 
nroed  to  take  a  saner  view  of  his  own  condition  ;  and  Mrs. 
Jowin,  wiio  was  no  longer  under  any  external  excitement, 
ml  whose  natural  good  sense  had  riot  yet  been  impaired, 
quded  it  with  the  same  sobriety,  and  while  she  prayed 
vitb  unabating  faith  for  his  perfect  restoration,  employed 
ill  pnidential  means  for  avertmg  a  relapse.  Experience, 
diat  they  were  in  a  state  to  profit  by  it,  had  not  been 
upon  them  ;  and  Mr.  Unwin,  from  the  time  that  his 
sonespondence  with  Cow  per  commenced,  had  exercised  a 
Waot  and  beneficial  influence,  botli  over  his  mother  and 
^Ineiid. 

As  the  General  was  expected  to  pay  a  visit  at  OIney, 
^dy  Hesketh  gave  her  cousin  a  hint  upon  the  only  sub- 
ject which  might  possibly  occasion  any  uncomfortable  feel- 
0j{  between  them.  Cowper's  reply  shows  what  the  ciiange 
1  his  own  views  had  been.  "  As  to  the  affair  of  religious 
^versatiun/'  he  said,  *'  fear  me  not,  lest  L  should  trespss 
•poo  his  peace  in  timt  way.  Your  views,  my  dear,  upon 
^  subject  of  a  proper  conduct  in  that  particular,  are  mine 
"*>•  When  I  left  St.  Albaii's,  I  left  it  under  impressions 
■  ibe  existence  of  a  God,  and  of  the  imth  of  Scripture,  that 
^  bad  never  folt  before.  I  had  unspeakable  delij^ht  in  the 
'tscovery,  and  was  impatient  to  coinnumicate  a  pleasure  to 
**bers  ihai  I  found  so  suprrior  to  every  tiling  that  bears  the 
**ine.  This  eajjemess  of  spirit,  natural  to  persons  newly 
ttfonned,  and  tlu?  less  to  be  wondered  at  in  nic,  wiio  had 
J>st  emeri^cd  from  the  horrors  of  despair,  made  me  impru- 
^^^  and,  1  doubt  not,  troublesome  to  many.  Fors;etting 
^^^  I  bad  not  those  blessings  at  my  command  which  it  is 

Thi*  \n  n'Vinnrd  in  n  l^'tti^r  nfMrs  T'nwin\,  wliii'h  war*  not  in  my 
"•^""lon  till  tli»'  fitriii'-r  volumo  was  piiMishiMl.  It  i>«  "Hp  of  the  iiii- 
^ni  leUiTM  t'«ir  wiiicii  the  iMiitor.  thi-  publisliera,  and  the  public,  are 
^"P'd  to  Mr.  Upcott.  Hurl  it  riMched  mo  in  time,  its  pro|)er  place 
^'^  have  been  in  the  text:  for  tlie  prvsent,  I  iniert  it  among  tlie 
''fPleiiientaiy  Notes. 


tbretells  its  own  reception  ai 
exactly  such.     Good  Is  int 
oftea,  by  liio  zeal  witii  wliic 
But,  as  in  afTairs  of  this  life, 
wise,  experience  begets  EOiti 
iticapable  of  being  taugbt.     1 
(or  a  long  time,  made  it  my  { 
evangelical  truLb  on  any.     I  . 
self,  neither  can  any  man  recc 
and  Irom  liim  all  bgbt  must  a. 
fore,  I  leave  iboae  whom  1  \t 
myself.     If  a  man  asks  my  op 
01  my  fnitb,  he  sliall  have  it ;  i 
Pulpits  for  nreacbing  ;  anil  tlic 
wallt  ahroad,  for  friendly  and  a 
Tlie  account  wbicli  lie  had 
bis  cousin.     "  1  knew,"  said  be 
give  you    pain  ;  IjuI  lliere  Is  n 
you  so  niucii.     He  who  batb 
still  preserve  me.     All  the  <la 
are  so  many  pillars  of  rcnK'uihr 
after  look  back  with  comfoit,  a 
to  inscribe  on  evt-ry  one  of  tin 
God's  singular  protection  of  mi 
wonders  fur  many  years,  and 
heart  believe  it  wilt  be  to  the  v 
in  the  great  dcci«  "■"'  - "    ' 
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»Dtain  also  the  best  account  that  could  be  given  of  his 
lie  of  nerves.  Telling  Lady  Hcsketh  that  Dr.  Kerr 
lH  recommended  air  and  exerciso  as  the  best  physic  for 
m,  and  in  all  weathers,  lie  says,  ''  Come,  therefore,  my 
^r,  and  take  a  little  of  this  good  physic  with  me,  for  you 
ill  find  it  beneficial  as  well  as  L ;  come  and  assist  Mrs.  Un- 
in  in  the  reestablishmenX  of  your  cousin's  health.  Air  and 
Krcise,  and  she  and  you  together,  will  make  me  a  perfect 
Minion.  You  will  have  a  good  house  over  your  head, 
omibrtable  apartments,  obliging  neighbors,  good  roads,  a 
kisant  country,  and  in  us,  your  constant  companions,  two 
vbo  will  love  you,  and  do  already  love  you,  dearly  and  with 
ill  our  hearts.  If  you  are  in  any  danger  of  trouble,  it  is 
fom  myself,  if  my  fits  of  dejection  seize  me ;  and  as  often 
8  ihey  do.  you  will  be  grieved  for  me  ;  but  perhaps  by 
w  a>sbtance  I  shall  l)e  able  to  resist  them  better.  Lf 
wre  is  a  creature  under  heaven  from  whose  coi»peration 
^'ih  Sirs.  Unwin  I  can  reasonably  expect  such  a  blessing, 
Iwtcrpaturc  is  yourself.  I  was  not  without  such  attacks 
•^hen  1  lived  in  liondon,  though  at  that  lime  they  were  less 
Vpresiiive  :  but  in  vonr  company  I  was  never  unhappy  a 
"Ml*  day  in  all  my  life.'^  « 

The  Generars  inteiuied  visit  was  prevented  by  his  ill 
•^Itlj ;  the  time  fixed  for  I  jady  Heskelh's  was  June.  "  My 
*3r,"  said  her  cousin,  '"  1  will  not  let  you  come  till  the  end 
'May  or  the  l>oy!nninu;  of  June,  because,  l)eforethat  time, 
^y  greenliouse  will  not  be  ready  to  reccMve  us,  and  it  is  the 
"'y  pltM'iant  room  beloni^ing  to  us.  When  the  plants  go 
'Ji,  We  1^)  in.  I  line  it  with  mats,  and  spread  the  fioor 
*^h  niais  ;  and  there  you  shall  sit,  with  a  bed  of  mignion- 
•'^at  your  <i(le,  and  a  hedi^e  of  honey surklos,  ro^es,  and 
'*'"'»(• ;  and  1  will  make  you  a  l)ouquel  of  myrtle  every 
')'•  Sooner  than  the  lime  I  mention,  the  countrv  will  not 
'  •"  complete  beautv.  And  I  will  tell  vou  what  vou  shall 
^  at  your  first  eiiirance.  Imprimis,  as  soon  as  you  have 
^^^^'i\  the  vrstihule,  if  you  cast  a  look  on  either  side  of 
."•  you  shall  see  on  the  riixht  hand  a  box  of  my  making. 
^  the  box  in  which  have  been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and 
*  liich  lodges  Puss  at  present ;  but  he,  [>oor  fellow,  is 

«  May  8,  ITriC. 
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ai  tne  lurther  end  of  this  superb  ve 
door  of  the  parlor,  into  which  I  will 
1  will  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Unwir 
her  before,  and  where  we  will  be 
long." 

Amoncr  the  circumstances  which 
time,  there  is  one  that  proves  how  s 
excited  in  an  individual.  What  wi 
communication  from  this  person  ca 
any  documents  that  have  yet  appear 
of  in  a  letter  ""^  to  I ^ady  Hesketh.  * 
hours  have  I  spent  in  endeavors,  altc 
the  writer  of  tlie  letter  that  1  send, 
tion  of  the  character ;  and  never  d 

JJ  moment,  tliat  your  father  wrote  it. 

him  ;  in  the  sroriiit;  of  the  einphai 
failinn^  practice ;)  in  the  formation  of 
and  in  tlie  A(iieu  !  at  the  l)ottom.  sc 
hardly  be  more  convinced  liud  I  se 
me,  my  dearest  cousin,  if  you  are  no 
much  am  I  Ijound  to  love  him  if  it  be 
but  in  that  case,  if  possible,  more  thai 
"Fan*well,  thou  beloved  daughter 
mous  uncle." 

/;*1  '  That   Ijadv  Hesketh  did  not  coi 

certain,  and  he  did  not  repeat  it  vi  hci 
second  and  more  important  letter  fmi 
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M  Slid  on  a  certain  occasion,  (and  He  never  spake  word 
lat  failed,)  '  Whoso  giveth  you  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  my 
ame,  shalF  by  no  means  lose  his  reward.'  Therefore, 
nonyinous  as  he  cliooses  to  be  upon  earth,  his  name,  [ 
list,  shall  hereafter  be  found  written  in  heaven.  But 
rhen  great  princes,  or  characters  much  superior  to  great 
finees,  choose  to  be  incog.,  it  is  a  sin  against  decency  and 
Qod  manners  to  seem  to  know  them.  I  therefore  know 
othing  of  Anonymous,  but  that  I  love  him  heartily,  and 
^ith  most  abundant  cause.  Had  I  opportunity,  I  would 
end  you  his  letter,  though,  yourself  excepted,  I  would 
ndulge  none  with  a  sight  of  it.  To  confide  it  to  your  hands 
^  be  no  violation  of  the  secn*cy  that  he  has  enjoined  him- 
eir,  and  consequently  me.  But  1  can  give  you  a  short 
uninary  of  its  puri)ort.  —  After  an  introduction  of  a  reli- 
;nuscast,  which  does  great  lienor  to  himself,  and  in  which 
remakes  an  humble  comparison  lietween  himself  and  me, 
7  &r  too  much  to  my  advantage,  he  pnxreeds  to  tell  me, 
»at  bcinff  lately  in  company  where  my  last  work  was  men- 
onerl,  mention  was  al<«o  made  of  my  intended  publication, 
fe  infonns  me  of  the  dilFerent  sentiments  of  the  company 
>  that  NuhjfTt,  and  expresses  his  own  in  terms  the  most 
*coura«;ini; ;  but  adds,  that  having  left  the  company  and 
W  jiiinself  up  in  his  chamber,  an  apprehension  there 
''zed  him  lest,  if  |>erhaps  the  world  should  not  enter  into 
y  viett's  of  the  matter,  and  the  work  should  come  short 
the  success  that  I  hope  for,  the  mortification  mii;ht  prove 
^  nuich  for  my  health  ;  yet  thinks  that  even  in  thai  case, 
^^y  comfort  myself  bv  advenin*'  to  similar  instances  of  a 
"yrp,  where  the  writ<M'*s  genius  would  have  in»sured  suc- 
^s,  if  any  thini^  could  have  insured  it,  and  alludes  in  par- 
"lur  to  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  In  the 
*  place,  he  gives  his  attention  to  my  circumstances,  takes 
'  kindest  notice  of  their  narrowness,  and  maki^s  me  a 
**ont  of  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  wishing  that  it 
''^  five  himdn'd  pounds.  In  a  P.  S.  he  telh  me  that  a 
•^n  pari'el  will  si-t  off  by  the  Wi'llinlxirouiili  eoacli  on 
^5>day  next,  which  he  hopes  will  arrive  safe. —  L  have 
^n  you  the  bones ;  but  the  benignity  and  all'eclion,  which 
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is  liio  marrow  of  iliose  bones,  in  so  short  an  abiidstwB. 
1  couUl  not  k'i^'c  you." 

■■  1  kf])t  my  liuier  unsealed  lo  tlie  last  iiioiticut,  ihil  I 
nii^lu  s'lvc  ywi  an  iiccouni  of  the  sare  arrival  of  llie  wprtt- 
vt\  |ium,>l.  It  \i  at  all  iwinls  worthy  of  the  kticNvnuf' 
Sniill-box,  }iuvso,  iioios,  Bess,  Fuss,  Tmey  —  ill  s»fe- 
A>.'iiiii,  muy  (iod  hloBS  hiiiil" 

In  iiis  next  ktler  ■"■  he  says,  "  It  is  very  pleasant. nff 
tlijiirtsl  foiisiii,  Id  receive  a  prt'sent  so  dellcati-ly  tonvvjiil 
u<!  iliiit  wliirh  i  R>ceivoii  so  lately  from  AiionynHMu;  IM 
it  K  also  very  iv.tiiiful  to  liavc  nobody  to  thank  lur  it.  I 
Ihul  niys<^lf  then-lore  driven,  by  stress  of  necessity,  to  i^ 
l(i!lo»i'n^  resolution,  viz.  that  I  will  constitute  yuu  i«y 
Tliank-i-reiieiv<T-i;oiK'ral  for  whauoevcr  gift  I  shall  nxavt 
heri-ufter,  lis  well  as  for  tho!ie  that  I  have  ali'eady  mvnti 
IVoin  a  nanii'lL-ss  benefactor.  1  ilieivfinv  tliunk  yoii.  an 
cousin,  fur  a  most  eleL;nnt  present,  inckidin<i;  the  niwl  fie- 
^iiiit  i.'iiiii|)liiiient  that  ever  |ioet  was  honored  wlili;  I'lr  i 
sDiiir-liiix  of  loiWisc-shell,  with  a  lx;aiitifnl  laiidsi-ajie  un  lii^ 
lid  nf  ii,  ;;l;i/.i'd  widi  crj'stal,  having  the  finuivM  of  lliwt 
har.'s  111  tlie  fon'-i^nitind,  and  inscnlM»l  alKive  widi  iIil*^ 
Peasant's  A'cst  —  and  below 
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^cepced,  she  would  not  have  affected  any  mystery  in 
bestowing  it.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  have  been  her  father. 
Hand-writings  may,  like  faces,  be  distinctly  remembered  fi>r 
twnt^  years,  but  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  bdth  under- 
go i|rBtt  though  gradual  change ;  and  it  is  more  probable 
dw  Cowper  should  be  mistaken  when  he  thought  he  had 
delected  his  uncle*s  hand,  than  thatithe  latter,  choosing  to 
remaio  unknown,  sliould  have  given  so  direct  a  clew  to  a 
discovery.  Could  it  be  his  daughter  Theodora  ?  Were 
it  not  that  the  comparison  which  the  letter- writer  drew 
between  CoM^'per  and  himself,  seems  to  be  one  which  would 
hiTe  occurred  only  to  a  man,  I  should  have  no  doubt  that 
IWiora  was  the  person ;  and  notwithstanding  that  obvious 
oUection,  am  still  iitclined  to  think  so  ;  for  the  presents  were 
Vat  a  woman  would  have  chosen,  and  it  is  certain  that  her 
kve  «ts  as  constant  as  it  was  hopeless.  Hers  was  a  mel- 
^ocbolv  lot;  but  she'^d  the  consolation  of  knowing  now 
vlierenre,  and  how  wisely  her  father  had  acted  in  forbidding 
t  mairiage  which  must  have  made  her  miserable  indeed. 

However  desirous  Cowper  may  have  been  to  know  from 

*boni  this  benefaction  came,  he  thought  himself  bound  to 

'^pfess  all  curiosity.     Upon  the  arrival  of  another  letter, 

^'^  the  announcement  of  another  parcel  from  the  same 

^known,  he  says  to  his  cousin,  "  Who  is  there  in  the  world 

*|^t  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  reason  to  love  me  to  the  degree 

^t  he  does  ?     But  it  is  no  matter.     He  chooses  to  be 

^*»known,  and  his  choice  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  so  sacred  to 

'^^i  timt  if  his  name  lay  on  the  table  before  me  reversed,  I 

^^Id  not  turn  the  paper  about  that  I  nn«;ht  read  it.     Much 

^^-it  would  gratify  me  to  thank  him,  I  would  turn  my  eyes 

*^'«y  fiom  the  forbidden  discovery.     I  long  to  assure  him, 

^?^l  those  same  eyes,  concerning  which  he  expresses  such 

^'^d  apprehensions  lest  they  sliould  suffer  by  tliis  laborious 

undertaking,  are  as  well  as  I  could  expect  them  to  be,  if  I 

^'Cfe  never  to  touch  either  book  or  pen.     Subject  to  weak- 

^^,  and  occasional  slight  inflammations,  it  is  probable  that 

tney  will  always  be  ;  but  I  cunuot  remember  tlie  time  when 

uiey  enjoyed  any  thing  so  like  •n  exemption  from  those  in- 

Gnnlties  as  at  present.     One  would  almost  suppose  that 

leading  Homer  were  the  best  ophthalmic  in  the  world.     I 
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slioiild  be  liappyto  remove  his  solicitude  onllio  subiniibui 
ii  i^  a  ]>lcasui^'  (but  he  will  not  lot  iiiu  imjoy.  Wt-lU!uo.l 
will  bccantcul  wiiliout  It;  and  so  content,  tliai,l1iaimlil  Ik*- 
lii.'ve  you,  my  di.'iir,  tubeiufull  possession  of  all  lliis  iiiysim. 
you  siiiill  ni'vcr  kuuw  ine,  wliile  you  live,  villiiT  direilly.or 
b)'  liinls  of  any  sort,  attempt  to  extoil  or  to  stia!  llie  s'fftt 
Iran  y oil.  I  should  think  mysulfas  justly  piinlsliablf  as 
the  Jji'ih-sheiiiiies  for  looking  into  the  urk,  which  thvynvre 
not  allowed  to  louch." 

The  iiioi-c  tills  is  considered,  the  more  pnthable  it  a||P>'V 
ibal  the  hfiiL'faclion  came  Irotn  no  other  bund  than  flieo- 
ddia's.  The  ])resent3  were  all  womanly,  —  all  indicaiinji> 
uoMian's  kind  and  tbougbtful  regard  for  whate\or  niixiit 
coiuiibuto  lo  his  comfort  and  convenience.  Hit!  first  iuJ 
Ihm'u  a  desk,  which  be  supposed  to  be  Lady  lIcski^diV^R: 
and  the  nnival  of  which,  after  it  had  been  delayi-d  on  liw 
iX)arl  and  iui|>aticnily  expecteil,  and  ahnost  de^fiuiml  of  *' 
last,  be  nnuunnced  (under  that  ii>iprcssion)  in  a  jiosunpl 
thus  cbaracteristicnlly:"  "Oh  that  ibis  letter  had  vini^ 
that  it  niiudii  Hy  to  tell  you  that  my  desk,  the  nion  tilrjiint' 
till'  i-oti)  nil 'test,  the  most  coiniiKvlious  desk  in  the  «ur1'l.iiiiJ 
111 
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the  most  brilliant.  Adieu  for  a  little  while.  Now 
Mner.     My  dear,  yours, 

«w.  a" 

lis  next  letter/^  he  says,  '<  Dearest  cousin,  my  desfc 
lys  pleasant,  but  never  so  pleasant  as  when  I  am 
;  to  you.  If  I  am  not  obliged  to  you  for  the  thing 
It  least  I  am  for  your  having  decided  the  matter 

me,  and  resolving  that  it  should  come  in  spite  of  all 
DOS.  If  I  must  not  know  to  whom  I  am  primarily 
id  for  it,  at  least  let  me  entreat  you  to  make  my  ac- 
dgmcnts  of  gratitude  and  love." 
e  womanly  present  usually  accompanied  the  half* 
remittance,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  further 
ippeared  for  suspecting  from  what  quarter  they  came. 
\ie  post  of  yesterday,"  he  says  to  Lady  Hesketh,^^ 
eived  a  letter  from  Anonymous,  giving  me  advice  of 
id  present  which  I  have  just  particularized,  in  which 
ilusioii  is  made  to  a  certain  piece  by  me  composed, 
I,  I  believe,  the  Drop  of  ink.  The  only  copy  I  ever 
f  that  piece,  I  gave  to  yourself.  It  is  possible ^  there- 
tat  between  you  and  Anonymous  there  may  be  some 
inication.  If  that  should  be  the  case,  I  will  beg  you 
I  signify  to  him,  as  o|))M)rtunity  may  occur,  the  safe 
of  his  most  acceptable  present,  and  my  most  grate- 
se  of  it."  Who  but  Theodora  could  it  have  been 
as  thus  intimate  with  Ladv  Hesketh,  and  felt  this 
ind  lively,  and  constant  n^ganl  for  Cowper? 
'per's  reductions  upon  the  unexpecl«;d  accession  made 

annuity  to  his  scanty  moan*«,  express  a  cheerful 
(1  Providence,  showinir  that  then,  at  least,  his  mind 
?rfectly  sane  upon  that  [wint.  '*  Wonder  with  me,". 
I,  *'niy  beloved  cousin,  at  the  goodness  of  God,  who, 
ng  to  Dr.  Wutts's  beautiful  stanza. 

Can  clear  the  darkont  skios, 

('an  irivi;  ii.s  diiy  fur  niiriit. 
Make  drojM  of  starred  sorruw  rise 

To  rivers  of  dolight 

«  Dec.  15,  17S'>.  «  Dec.  19, 1787. 
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As  I  sujd  once  before,  so  say  I  again,  my  heart  is  til 
US  a  liinl  oil  the  subject  of  Homer.  Neiiliw  vA 
yr.tyvr.  1101-  without  coiilidfiice  in  tlic  providuntial  non 
vt  Lull,  lias  liiat  uork  iKt-ii  iiiiilcriaken  or  coiiiiniKt 
am  tiut  «>  fiiiii-^iiilited,  Sad  us  my  spirit  is  at  liinei 
tli;ti  1  cuii  plainly  discern  liis  Providence  going  befor 
in  ilie  way.  Lnforesevn,  unlioped-for  advanta^ 
s|irLiii<;  III  Ills  biddin;;,  and  a  pro!;|>cct  at  lirat  cloudy  in 
iitiil  dUoonraging  enou<;li,  bas  been  coniimiallv  bri^l 
fver  siuLu  1  announci-d  my  iiitciillons.  Bui  suppa 
wdiiii.  Sii|ijH«u  that  1  sliould  not  snccccd  in  any  iw 
pni|ii)iru)iii<l  to  my  I  lopes.  How  then?  Why  I  her 
d.iir,  I  Mill  liold  this  laiiguujrewiih  niy^dl— '  To*ril 
iii'[:i-s'f:ii'y  «i  mu.  1  uiuli.'iluuk  an  honoiublu  task,  and 
ii|irigli[  intentions.  It  wrved  me  more  than  two  yei 
an  iimusL'iiiunt,  and  an  siicli  was  of  infinite  service  ^ 
spirits.  Hilt  (jod  did  not  see  it  >^mh1  for  me  that  1 ! 
Im'  very  fiinious.  If  he  did  not,  it  is  bettor  for  itic  that 
nut.  Fame  is  neither  my  meat  nor  my  drink.  I  ■!«'« 
yiMii;  without  it,  and  sliuult!  I  live  lifiy  more,  and  j 
liiMVcn  lit  last,  tb<-n  I  shall  be  snre  not  tu  want  it.'  S 
;  that   1  am   uniicd  ai  ail   [wiiits.     I  i 
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my  thing,  therefore,  chat  seems  to  threnten  this  my  favorite 
arpQse  with  disappointment,  affects  me  nearly.  I  suppose 
bit  all  ambitious  minds  are  in  the  same  predicament.  He 
vho  seeks  distinction  must  be  sensible  of  disapprobation, 
BKtly  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  desires  applause.  And 
Mr,  my  precious  cousin,  I  have  unfolded  my  heart  to  you 
ftlUs  particular,  witliout  a  speck  of  dissimulation.  Some 
paople,  and  good  people  too,  would  blame  me.  But  you 
«il  not ;  and  they,  I  think,  would  blame  without  just 
CMK.  We  certainly  do  not  honor  God^  when  we  bury, 
wwhen  we  neglect  to  unprove,  as  far  as  we  may,  whatever 
Irint  he  may  have  bestowed  on  us,  whether  it  be  little  or 
■Kb.  In  natural  things,  as  well  as  in  spiritual,  it  is  a 
inw-failiog  truth,  that  to  him  who  hath^  (that  is,  to 
Vm  that  occupies  what  he  hath  diligently,  and  so  as  to 
■erease  it,)  more  shall  be  given.  Set  me  down,  therefore, 
■f  dear,  for  an  industrious  rhymer,  so  \ontr  as  1  shall  have 
Ac  ability.  For  in  this  only  way  is  it  |K)ssibIe  for  me,  so 
far  u  I  can  see,  either  to  honor  God,  or  to  serve  man,  or 
*»W  to  serve  myself." 

^  C<m'|)er  was  happier  at  this  time  than  he  had  ever  been 
>Qce  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  was  en<raired  in  an  under- 
^n^  not  unworthy  of  his  talents,  and  of  the  n^putation  he 
1^  acquired ;  it  accorded  ecpially  with  his  inclination,  his 
^\ii%,  and  his  health ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  employment 
■^  had  the  expectation  of  seein*;  his  cousin  after  the  lapse 
^10  many  years,  and  the  pleasure  of  makin<r  prt^pn rations 
^  her  reception.  They  would  fain  have  had  her  for  thi'ii* 
Stiest,  and  have  fitted  up  the  room  which  served  him  for  a 
*««dy,  as  her  chamlier;  but  to  this  Ljuly  Hesketli  ohjinned. 
h  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  acconnnodatioii  in  Ol- 
■*«y,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  vicaniire,  which  was  ''  muoli 
*^gt)od  for  the  living,"  had  not  been  unoccupied  and  unfur- 
^i^iA,  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  hi<(hly  esteemed  amon;;  |)ersons 
^  his^wn  persuasion,  had  left  tiiis  curacy  to  odiciate  at 
[^  l-iock  Hospital ;  and  his  successor  in  the  cure  hein«,'  a 
'^^cbelor,  reserviiij;  two  rooms  for  himself,  was  triad  to  let 
'V*  rest  of  the  house,  which  a  sliopkee|»er  eimair(^<l  to  fur- 
JJ^h  for  the  time  of  her  alnxle.  *•  Tlio  whole  atfair,"  said 
''^per,  '*  is  thus  commodiously  adjusted ;  and  now  I  have 
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K'  :i  ;o  do  but  to  wish  for  June ;  and  June,  my  nxBUi. 
h- *  vmr  Mwblicil  for  since  June  was  made.  IM 
;•  .1  lihNi^and  tliin,>rs  Ki  lioar.  and  a  tliousand  to  siy;  md 
;  ■■\  w<ll  all  ni'^li  into  my  mind  tuL;eilier,  but  it  will  be » 
.-.-.>\.ji-d  will'  tilings  iinpaticnl  to  be  said.tliat  Tor  some  lint 
I «  jil  ::ay  iiotliing.  Bui  no  matter;  sooner  or  later  tlier 
'.-..:  ail  ciiinc  nut ;  and  since  we  shnll  have  you  iIk  kitja 
;>r  not  liuvin;^;  you  under  our  roof,  (a  circum<iann  ihn 
::\iri'  ilian  any  tliini:  rceoncilvs  ns  to  that  nieasuie,)  dKy 
uill  siniid  the  better  chance.  After  so  long  a  scpuratin. 
:i  :^>]i»n)ii<>ii  iliui  of  late  seemed  likely  to  last  for  life, « 
sImII  tiK-ei  each  other  as  alive  from  the  dead  ;  and  ibrinr 
ortn  |i:in,  I  ran  indy  say,  that  I  have  not  a  friend  in  ilie 
mlier  world,  Mhwe  resurrection  would   give  ine  jWW 

A  liwi'ie  at  Weston,  bolout^ng  to  the  TlirocknwftM^ 
was  at  thai  time  vacant,  and  these  kind  i>i>i»hl)ors  eiprMri 
an  raine^i  wish  that  Mrs.  ITnwiii  and  C'o«|x.t  noulJ  tike 
it  (ix  the  s:ike  of  l>eing  near  them.  ■-  If  yoti,  my  «»-<ii>r' 
suid  he.  "  were  not  so  well  provided  fur  us  you  are.  and  <> 
iiiir  very  t'lbott',  1  vcrilv  believe  [  should  havt 
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"Come  then,  my  beloved  cousin,  for  I  am  determined,  that 
'  wiiatsoever  king  shall  reiijn,  you  shall  be  vicar  of  OIney.' " 
He  proposed  to  meet  her  at  Newport  Pagnel,  but  assent- 
ed to  her  opinion  that  there  would  be  many  inconveniences 
h  uch  an  arrangement.  *'  Assure  yourself,"  said  he,  **  my 
farest  cousin,  that  both  for  your  sake,  since  you  make  a 
poBi  of  it,  and  for  my  own,  I  will  be  as  philosophically 
orefal  as  possible,  that  these  fine  nerves  of  mine  shall  not 
ke  be}'ona  measure  agitated,  when  you  arrive.  In  truth, 
tkre  is  much  greater  probal/ility  that  they  will  be  benefited, 
■id  greatly  too.  Joy  of  heart,  from  whatever  occasion  it 
■qr  arise,  is  the  best  of  all  nervous  medicines ;  and  I  should 
W  wonder  if  such  a  turn  given  to^ny  spirits  should  have 
even  a  lasting  elTect  of  the  most  advantageous  kind  u|X)n 
dKro.  You  must  not  imagine,  neither,  that  I  am,  on  the 
vhole,  in  any  great  degree  subject  to  nervous  affections. 
Oocanonally  I  am,  and  have  been  these  many  years,  much 
hUe  to  dejection  ;  but  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  for  an 
■terval  of  weeks,  no  creature  would  suspect  it.  For  I 
kve  not  that  which  commonly  is  a  symptom  of  such  a  case 
Wooiring  to  me  —  I  mean  extraordinary  elevation  in  the 
■bsence  of  Mr.  Blu(?(levil.  When  I  am  in  the  best  health, 
"7  tide  of  animal  sprighlliness  flows  with  great  equality,  so 
'^llam  never,  at  any  time,  exalted  in  proportion  as  I  am 
*meiiines  depressed.  My  (le|)ros<ion  has  a  cause,  and  if 
"•t  cause  were  to  cease,  I  should  be  as  cheerful  thenceforth, 
^  perhaps  fon.'ver,  as  any  man  need  bo.  But,  as  I  have 
^wnsaid,  Mrs.  Unwin  shall  be  my  (?X|K>5itor. 

/*  Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin.  GcmI  grant  that  our  friend- 
*™p,  which,  while  we  could  see  each  other,  never  sufTtired 
'  *noincnt's  interruption,  and  which  so  long  a  separation 
^  not  in  the  least  abated,  may  glow  in  us  to  our  last  hour, 
•od  be  renewed  in  a  bc?tler  world,  there  to  be  perpetuated 
fcrcver. 

"For  you  musf  know,  that  I  should  not  love  you  half  so 

*'p||,  if  I  did  not  believe  you  would  be  my  friend  to  eterni- 

Jy.    Then;  is  not  room  enouijh   for  friendship   to  unfold 

Ast'lf  ill  full  bloom  in  such  a  nook  of  life  as  this.     Thea'fore 

I  am,  and  must,  and  will  be, 

"  Yours,  forever, 

*»  May  25. 
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Wlicn  tliU  [lassnne  waswriUPii,  it  inovideni  tlintlibnm 
:!-:  iVit'  fiiini  lliu  (Iruiidfiil  iioliuu  which  clianumnvdic! 
-::;iiu.  And  :ii  lliU  liniP,  I'ven  hi  his  darker  iiiot)iU.l!i 
Hike  of  liU  ou  II  siuie  hopefidly.  ''  1  huvc  made  yourlmi 
111'  louofli'ii."  ^aid  he,  "  my  (KXir  dnar  rou$hi,  villi  lalkm 
null  iiiv  1)1:4  of  dejection.  Soiiii^lhhig  im.s  hagipriied  iIk 
'.~  h-d  niL'  t»  ihu  suhjccl,  or  I  wuuld  haiu  iiu'iilioiit:il  thei 
■  'K  -|Kiriiu1y.  Um  not  supixi^e,  ur  siis|iLi:t.  that  1  Ire: 
111  witii  iviirvo;  tlu-ri;  is  notliiiii^,  in  wliicli  lam  conrwim 
ku  villi  >hiiU  not  \x  made  acijiiaintud  wiili;  bin  llii' U 
Um  \<.nv^  for  a  IcIliT.  I  will  only  mid,  Idf  ynur  ])re*i 
ili.-f;iilioii,  thai  iht;  cause  U  not  cxU'rior,  tluit  il  Ij  m 
iiliin  ili<-  rearh  of  human  aid.  and  that  yel  I  hHve  a  b)| 
iy-<ir.  uDil  Mi^.  I'nwin  a  Mron;;  |i('rsiinsiiHi,  iifiw  reiiiova 
;i:n,  uiili  i-d.  oven  now,  and  have  hct^n  for  u  ton'ultnh' 
\m:  -^iiisihli.'  of  a  cliiin;:u  for  thu  UetltT.  and  rajicrt.  "il 
iiiii  ri'. 1^)11,  u  roinfonalilf  lift  from  yoii.  (iueei  llwa.m 
I  kiU'il  cou-in,  with  what  wishes  I  Iixik  foruaiil  toilieiK 
r  Miiir  iii'rival,  fixim  uliow  coniini;  I  promisu  mysdf.U 
ily  |)liMS[ii'c-.  bnl  |>t>nce  of  mind,  at  Inasi  an  ailditioiiul^n 
!"  :i,  .-\i  |ni>sent  it  is  an  tinri.<i'lain  and  iransicnl  ^^■ 
but  llie  joy  with  which  I  sbatl  see  and  conw 
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(doess  have  far  exceeded  her  expectations,  for  she  knew 
tint  sable  had  been  my  suit  for  many  years."** 

To  Hill  he  said  that  his  dear  cousin's  arrival  had  made 
tbem  happier  than  they  ever  were  before  at  Olnev,  and  that 
ber  company  was  a  cordial  of  which  he  should  feel  the  ef- 
fect, not  only  while  she  remained  there,  but  as  long  as  he 
fcwL  He  wrote  cheerfully  also  to  Mr.  Newton.  "  It  was 
•n  observation,"  said  he,  "  of  a  sensible  man  whom  I  knew 
*d]  in  ancient  days,  (I  mean  when  I  was  very  young,)  that 

Etie  are  never  m  reality  happy  when  they  boast  much  of 
S  so.  I  feel  myself  accordingly  well  content  to  say, 
vilbout  any  enlargement  on  the  subject,  that  an  inquirer  af- 
'^  happiness  might  travel  far,  and  not  find  a  happier  trio 
4m  meet  every  day  either  in  our  parlor,  or  in  the  parlor 
rf  the  ncarage.  I  will  not  say  that  mine  is  not  occasion- 
dy  somewhat  dashed  with  the  sable  hue  of  those  notions 
concerning  myself  and  my  situation  that  have  occupied  or 
Rtber  possessed  me  so  long  ;  but  on  the  other  liand,  I  can 
*lsoarami  that  my  cousin's  aflfectionatc  behavior  to  us  both, 
the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  the  sprightliness  of  her 
Wnversation,  relieve  me  in  no  small  degree  from  the  presence 
rfihem." 

There  were  discomforts  attending  his  situation  in  Olney 

*hich  Cowper  felt,  though  he  seldom  allowed  himself  to 

*^plain  of  them.     U|)on  telling  Mr.  Newton  one  winter, 

^t  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  he  and  Mrs.  Unwin 

]*«  not  escaped  into  the  fields  more  than  three  times  since 

™*iutumn,  he  said,  "  Man,  a  changeable  creature  in  liim- 

*"i  seems  to  subsist  best  in  a  state  of  variety,  as  his  proper 

^'^njeni;  a  melancholy  man,  at  least,  is  a|)t  to  grow  sadly 

*^  of  the  same  walks  and  the  saino  pales,  and  to  find 

'hat  the  same  scene  will  suggest  the  same  thoughts  perpct- 

ualjj  MM     rjij^jg  jg  ^  melancholy    passage  ;  but  a  blacker 

2^ancholy  possessed  him  when  he  described  to  the  same 

*j^d  his  contentment  in  his  situation,  and  the  reason  why 

j*  Was  contented.     "  I  am  not  shut  up  in  the  Bastile,"  said 

^  I  "  there  are  no  moats  about  my  castle,  no  locks  upon 

''^y  gates  of  which  I  have  not  the  key ;  but  an  invisible, 

"  To  Mr.  Unwin,  July  3.  »*  Feb.  3, 1783. 
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unconlrollabic  accnry, — a  local  attocliment, —  an  incllMW 
niorL'  ri)ii;ilil(;  tlian  1  cvlt  felt  even  to  the  |»!a€e  of  myfoth. 
scni's  me  fiir  ] iii sin i -walls,  mid  for  Liuiiiids  wliich  1  csnwit 
]iM-s,  In  Ibniicr  yi'ai-s  I  liave  known  soitow,  and  before  1 
li;ul  evtT  ta«tod  iifsiiiriuiul  trouble.  The  effect  was  an  at 
liorreiice  ol"  ihc  sciiie  in  which  1  had  siilltrcd  so  mocli;iiiiil 
n  ^^  L':ii'ltK'.i.s  of  iliosti  oi>}ccts  wliicli  1  had  so  Ian;;  lookrd  » 
witli  an  eye  of  di;s|MHKlency  and  dcji.'Cttoii.  Bin  it  jfOllM- 
whc  willi  me  now.  The  same  raiiw  siibpistiiis;.  and  in  a 
imich  moil-  ]niwfrful  dojjreu,  fails  lo  produce  its  tiatiiral  efii'd. 
Till-  v^Ty  slum's  in  thi;  gafdeii-wulU  are  my  iiiliniaie  ar- 
(|tiaint:m('C,  I  should  miss  almost  tlio  tninniL'st  uhjc-cl.  ain! 
U'.'  i!is;mri>i,'aljly  uliiifiuri  by  its  removal,  and  am  jwisiiaileJ. 
that  w(;r.'  it  |Kis-iildi:  I  cou'ltl  leavt-  ihi-;  infoimniHliwis  naA 
for  a  twidvi-iivinlh,  I  should  nuurj)  lo  it  a^'aiti  willi  rJjKU''''; 
and  ho  nan*i>inu.|l  with  the  si^-ht  of  ohjcci-i,  wliicli  m  aii 
the  wiirld  Ixsidu  woidil  be  at  least  indiinTi-til ;  -iomoof  ll«i'm. 
]MT!ia|N,  -iUL-h  as  lin-  ragi;cd  tbatrdi  anil  ihi-  luiii'riii^  «»lb 
of  llie  ufI.;lilx>Hn<;  cotta<,'cs,  dis^ri,^,;,,^,  Jjut  mi  il  is;inilii 
if  so,  Iht'iilisi-  hi'ri;  is  lo  Ix:  iiiy  alxKli',  and  iK-raiw  sucli  "^ 
tl;<:  ajijKiinliiient  of  ilim  that  placed  nie  in  it. 
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mt  time,  you  would  Gnd,  as  even  I  do  in  wann  weather, 
nt  the  preparatory  steps  are  rather  too  many  in  number. 
i^eiUMi,  which  is  our  pleasantest  retreat  of  all,  is  a  mile 
f\  and  there  is  not  in  that  whole  mile  to  be  found  so  much 
mde  as  would  cover  you.  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  have  for 
mnj  years  walked  thither  every  day  in  the  year  when  the 
vather  would  permit ;  and  to  speak  like  a  poet,  the  limes 
■d  the  elms  of  Weston  can  witness  for  us  both  how  often 
^  have  sighed  and  said, '  Oh  that  our  garden-door  opened 
ito  this  grove,  or  into  this  wilderness !  for  we  are  fatigued 
efare  we  reach  them,  and  when  we  have  reached  them, 
■ve  not  tune  to  enjoy  them.'  Tlius  stands  the  case,  my 
hir,  and  the  unavoidable  ersrc^  stares  you  in  the  face :  — 
vonld  I  could  do  so  just  at  this  moment !  We  have  three 
rfbur  other  walks,  but,  except  one,  they  all  lie  at  such  dis- 
iDceas  you  would  find  heinously  incommodious  ;  but  Wes- 
80,  IS  1  said  before,  is  our  favorite.  Of  that  we  are  never 
*cuy ;  its  superior  beauties  j;;aincd  it  our  preference  at  the 
■at,  and  for  many  years  it  has  prevailed  to  win  us  away 
nm  all  the  others.  There  was  indeed,  some  time  since,  in 
I  neighboring  parish,  called  Lavendon,  a  field,  one  side  of 
■feh  fonncd  a  terrace,  and  the  other  was  planted  with 
poplars,  at  whose  foot  ran  the  Ouse,  that  I  used  to  account 
>  little  Paradise.  But  the  poplars  have  been  felled  ;  and 
|«  scene  has  suffered  so  much  by  the  loss,  that  though  still 
^  point  of  prospect  beautiful,  it  iias  not  chann  sufficient  to 
WJ>»ct  me  now.  A  certain  poet  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  on 
^  melancholy  occasion."  *"* 

This  account  prepared  Tjady  Hcskcdi  for  the  resolution 
*Uch  she  fonued  immediately  upon  seeing  tliat  her  cousin's 
'^^bitalion  was  as  miserable  in  itself,  as  it  was  inconvenient 
*i  its  situation.  The  expense  of  a  remov-al  was  more  dian 
^per  and  Mrs.  Unwin  could  at  that  time  have  incurred, 
^*tt  if  they  could  have  roused  themselves  to  the  eflort. 
uidy  Hesketh  gave  the  impulse,  and  sup|)lied  the  means  ; 
Bd  before  she  had  been  a  week  at  OIney,  the  house  at 
Feston  was  taken.     *'  And  now,"  said  Cowper  to  Mr.  Un- 

■  That  ibe  ihouM  bring  her  own  horsei  as  well  as  carriage  to  OIney. 
w  May  1, 17S6. 
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win, ''  I  shall  communicate  intelligence  (hat  will  pn  jou 
plea-siirc.  When  yaii  first  contemplated  the  front  of  nt 
abodu  you  were  shocked.  In  your  eyes  it  liftd  the  appea^ 
aiice  of  d  ))risou,  and  you  sighed  at  the  thought  thai  yw 
moihcr  lived  in  it.  Your  view  of  it  was  not  Mily  juil,  but 
prophelic.  It  liad  not  only  the  aspect  of  a  place  built  i» 
tlic  purposes  of  incarceration,  but  has  actually  ser\'ed  tint 
purjxjsc  through  a  long,  long  period,  and  we  have  be«n  (be 
prisoners.  But  a  sniol-derivcry  is  at  hand :  the  bolls  lod 
bars  arc  to  bi;  looscil,  and  we  shall  escape.  A  very  diflef- 
cnt  inansiun,  both  in  point  of  appearance  and  accommodi- 
liun,  expects  us,  and  (lie  expense  of  living  in  it  not  ^i^^ 
tJinn  wo  arc  subiecled  (u  in  this.  It  is  situated  at  Vfesito. 
unu  of  tiju  prettiest  villages  in  England,  mid  belongs  lo  )tr. 
Tlm>ckinorton,  We  all  diree  dine  witli  liina  (o-day  by  iif 
vitalion,  and  shall  survey  it  in  the  afternoon,  point  out  '!>' 
nL<cei!s<iry  repairs,  and  finally  adjust  the  treaty.  I  iuve  inj 
(■lousin's  promise  that  she  will  never  let  another  year  pw 
without  a  visit  to  us ;  and  the  house  is  large  enough  loukiiu^ 
and  our  suite,  and  hor  also,  with  asmany  of  heraassbejiw 
choose  to  bring.  The  change  will,  1  hope,  prove  ailvsna- 
tieK 
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ihlrt!  removal  tn  Wcsion,  in  one  of  ihe  few  fragments* 

iHier  li'tliTs  wtiicli  have  been  preserved,  saiH,  "  He  detighU 

ilm  place,  anti  likes  ilie  inhnbitants  much ;  anrf  as  ibnT 

■■:lil  ^r.itlj'  relieve  (he  cmel  soliiude  he  lives  in,  I  wi« 

' !   ■■,'iiU  ease  lo  himsetr,  see  ass  much  of  them  aspo9- 

\-n  ■sure  a  little  variety  of  company,  and  a  )itll<j 

iiy,  is'necps^ary  lo  him.     Mrs.  Unwin  seecnS 

;  .  Ilk  so,  and  ex|)resses  (tie  greatest  sntisfnctron  that 

'as  withlu  the  last  year  consented  to  mix  a  little  mom 

ill  liiirnati  rreiiiirfs.     As  (o  her.  she  does  seem,  in  real 

'■■:''i,  n  ttave  no  will  left  on  earth  but  for  hh  fp)od,  and  lit- 

'  1  it!  hut  hit.     How  she  has  supported  herself,  (ta 

■  ■!)the  cnnslani  attendance,  day  nnd    niglitj 

in  gone  through  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  is  to 

;,  incredible.     And  in  jistice  to  her,  I  mnst  sny, 

^11  with  nil  ease  that  refievts  you  from  any  idea 

:i  slate  of  snSerance.     She  speaks  of  him  in  th4 

.1^;  and  by  hrr  astonishing  management,  ho  is    i 

"H'd  in  Oincy  but  with  the  highest  res(>ect  and 

Mil,"  says  Lady  Heskeih.  in  another  frHgment," 
'ii  n  large  table  and  a  large  chair.     There  arft  j 
■nuT  comforts  in  my  parlor.     I  am  sorry  lo  sajr,  I 
I  always  spread  ourselves  out  on  them,  leaving  I 
I  iiwin  lo  find  all  the  comfort  she  can  tn  a  smPiO  I 
liij'h  again  as  oui^,  and  considerably  harder 
However,  ebe  protests  it  is  what  she  tikes, 
i<  i-s  a  high  chair  to  n  low  one,  and  n  hard  to  a 
■I  I  hope  she  is  sincere  ;  indeed,  I  am  persuaded 
i   I   constant  employment    is    Icnitting  stocking] 
Us  with  Ihe  finest  neeitles  lever  saw;  andvcrl"! 
.  —  Ihe  Blockings  I  mean.     Our  cousin  has  n^l 
IIS  wfini  any  oltier  ttian  ilmse  of  her  manulbak  ^ 
l.-iiu  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted.     She  sits  kntt* " 
^iile  of  ttie  tabic  in  tier  spectacles,  and  he  c 
n  iiiing  to  her  (ivfien  he  is  not  eniptoyed  in  wri- 
it.     In  winter,  hu  maniin»  studies  are  alwayscai^    I 
«  room  by  himself;  hut  as  bis  earnings  ace  spciw 
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in  the  winter  in  Iran-<cghing,  he  usually,  I  find,  does  ihnn 
vii-a-ris  Mrs.  ITiiwiii.  At  this  time  of  the  year  lie  m» 
iilwavs  ill  the  inoniin<;  in  what  he  calls  his  boudoir;  i\m'^ 
ill  (he  <!ar(lun  :  it  ii.is  a  door  and  a  window  ;  just  Ixtlil^  i 
sinall  tiiUIti  with  a  desk  and  two  chairs ;  but  tiio«itfb  itme 
are  two  chairs,  and  two  |)e[Sons  might  be  contained  tliere' 
ill,  it  would  he  with  a  degree  of  dimcultjr.     For  this  cau«, 

—  as  1  make  a  gHjint  of  not  disturbing  a  poet  in  his  rctnai. 

—  I  go  not  there." 

It  was  saifl  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  nobody  can  «riie  iIk 
life  of  a  niau  hut  these  who  liave  eat,  and  drank,  and  lii'^l 
in  social  intcrcout^e  witli  liim."  Personal  kno\vledue  ts.in- 
deed,  the  j^rciatest  of  all  advantages  for  such  an  undenukia^ 
nutwithstandinir  the  degree  of  restraint  which  must  eraenUv 
Ik>  regarded  as  one  of  its  conditions.  But  when  hi»  letieif 
are  acci^ble,  the  writer  may  in  great  part  bp  made  his  on 
biograiiher,  -^  more  fully,  and  perhaps  more  faithfully,  tliu 
if  he  hud  composed  his  own  memoirs,  even  with  the  jdd^ 
sinri're  inttuiiions.  For  in  letters,  feelings,  and  vietrs,  *bA 
motives,  are  i-elated  as  they  existed  at  tlic  lime  !  vliemsio 
retnispeet  much  must  of  necessity  he  overlooked,  and  iiwcli 
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• 

m'lsbed  me  with  a  larger  spage.  You  say  well,  that 
^as  a  time  when  I  was  happy  at  Olney ;  and  I  am 
liappy  m.  Olney  as  I  expect  to  be  any  where  without 
seoce  of  God.  Change  of  situation  is  with  me  do 
se  an  object  than  as  both  Mrs.  Unwin's  health  and 
•y  happen  to  be  concerned  in  it.  A  ie?er  of  the 
1  spirit-oppressing  kind  seems  to  belong  to  all,  except 
Ives,  who  have  dwelt  in  Olney  many  years;  and 
ires  have  putrid  fevers.  Both  they  and  we,  I  believe, 
lediately  indebted  for  our  respective  maladies  to 
uphere  encumbered  with  raw  vapors  issumg  from 
meadows  ;  and  we  in  particular,  perhaps,  have  fared 
se,  for  sitting  so  often,  and  sometimes  for  Months, 
ellar  filled  with  water.  These  ills  we  shall  escape 
plands  ;  and  as  we  may  reasonably  hope,  of  course, 
isequences.  But  as  for  happiness,  he  that  has  once 
nmunion  with  his  Maker  must  be  more  frantic  than 
•ras  yet,  if  he  can  dream  of  finding  it  at  a  distance 
im.     I  no  more  expect  happiness  at  Weston  than 

than  I  sliould  expect  it,  in  company  with  felons 
tlaws,  in  the  hold  of  a  ballast-lighter.  Animal 
lowever,  have  their  value,  and  are  especially  de- 
0  him  wh:)  is  condemned  to  carry  a  burden,  which 
ate  will  tire  him,  but  which,  without  their  Qid,  cannot 
:rush  him.  Tiie  dealings  of  Gori  with  me  are  to 
itterly  unintelligible.  I  have  never  met,  either  in 
r  in  conv(?rsation,  with  an  experience  at  all  similar 
wn.  More  than  a  twelvemonth  has  passed  since  I 
0  hope  that,  having  walked  the  whole  breadth  of 
om  of  this  Red  Sea,  I  was  beginning  to  climb  the 

sliore  ;  and  I  prepared  to  sing  the  song  of  Moses, 
lave  been   disap|X)inted  :  those    hopes   have  been 

those  comforts  have  been  wrested  from  me.  I 
}t  be  so  duped  even  by  the  arch-enemy  himself,  as 
lade  to  question  the  divine  nature  of  them  ;  but  I 
en  made  to  believe  (which,  you  will  say,  is  being 
till  more)  that  God  gave  them  to  me  in  derision, 
k  them  away  in  vengeance.  Such,  however,  is, 
been,  my  persuasion  many  a  long  day ;  and  when 
think  on  that  subject  ftiore  comfortably,  or,  as  you 
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will  be  inclined  to  lt.-ll  ma,  more  rationally  and  scriptunl/r, 
1  kiiuw  111)1.  In  ilic  mean  time,  1  embrace  with  alacrirr 
fvriy  iillcviatiuii  of  my  ciise,  and  willi  lhe*iix>re  alacriir^ 
bi^i-iiiHc.  whaLsoi.'ViT  juuvcs  u  relii'f  of  my  distress,  is  j 
cunlial  ki  -Mi^.  L'liv^iii,  vvluse  synijKitliy  with  me,  ihrouiid 
till'  »]i»le  of  it,  lius  l)L<i'n  such,  lliat,  despair  excepted.  Jjtr 
burden  liii^  bi.<cii  as  Iir^vy  as  mine.  Lady  Hcskcih,  b} 
liui-  atil-ciioiiute  U.'huv'ior,  tlie  clieerfulncss  of  her  convir- 
siilioii,  iiiiil  the  constant  sweetness  of  her  temper,  bu 
cindered  us  both  ;  and  Mrs.  Unvvin  not  less  tlian  me.  % 
licr  liilp  wt'  gwi  clianae  of  air  and  of  scene,  tliough  stiil 
rcsidi'iii  111  Oiiii;y;  and  by  her  means,  have  iniercouBe 
will)  siitiii:  fuiiilliod  ill  lliis  country,  with  whom,  but  larbef, 
we  cdid'l  iieva'  have  been  accjuamted.  Her  presence  hnt 
wimUI,  ;it  uiiv  lime,  even  hi  my  hajipiest  days,  have  befu 
a  comfiiil  to  mc  ;  but,  in  tlie  present  day,  1  am  douNy 
siui-iiblt-  of  its  value.  She  leaves  not]iin>;;  unsaid,  noihins 
uiidoiii',  [l]a[  :ihc  thinks  will  be  conducive  to  our  ivelMiein^: 
ami,  -"CI  liir  n-i  s\u:  Is  (»jiicemed.  1  have  nodiin^  to  vlIsIi,  bt» 
thill  I  ['ouUI  helii'vi;  hi'r  sent  hither  in  mercy  to  invscit— 
th.o  I  should  he  liiankfii). 

I  am.  iiiv  dear  friend.  wJtJi  Mrs.  Unwin's  love  to  Mts. 
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she  has  not  yet  answered,  nor  is  likely  to  answer 
er.  It  gave  us  both  much  concern,  but  her  more 
16 ;  I  suppose,  because,  my  mind  being  necessarily 
id  in  my  work,  I  had  not  so  much  leisure  to  browze 
be  wormwood  that  it  contained.  The  purport  of  it 
rect  accusation  of  me,  and  of  her  an  accusation  im- 
hat  we  have  both  deviated  into  forbidden  paths,  and 
life  unbecoming  the  gospel ;  that  many  of  my  friends 
idoD  are  grieved,  and  the  simple  people  of  OIney 
lied ;  that  he  never  so  much  doubted  of  my  restoration 
islian  privileges  as  now ;  —  in  short,  that  I  converse 
uch  with  people  of  tlie  world,  and  find  too  much 
e  in   doing  so.     He  concludes  with   putting  your 

in  mind,  that  there  is  still  an  intercourse  between 
]  and  Olncy,  by  wliich  he  means  to  insinuate  that 
not  ofiend  against  the  decorum  that  we  are  bound  to 
J,  but  the  news  of  it  will  most  certainly  be  conveyed 
—  We  do  not  at  all  doubt  it.  We  never  knew  a  lie ' 
d  at  Olney  that  waited  lon^r  for  a  bearer ;  and  though 

not  wonder  to  find  ourselves  made  the  subjects  of 
^cusation  in  a  place  ever  fmitfnl  in  such  productions, 
f  and  must  wonder  a  little,  that  he  shonld  listen  to 
vith  so  much  credulity.  1  say  this,  because,  if  he 
trd  only  the  tnith,  or  hud  believed  no  more  than  the 
16  would  not, !  think,  have  found  either  me  censurable, 
ir  mother.  And  that  she  should  be  suspected  of 
urities  is  the  more  wonderful,  (for  wonderful  it  would 
any  rate,^  because  she  sent  him,  not  long  before,  a 
xmceived  in  such  strains  of  piety  and  spirituality,  as 
to  have  convinced  him  that  she,  at  least,  was  no 
rer.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  and  how  do  we  spend 
le  in  reality  ?  What  are  the  deeds  for  wliich  we  have 
eprcsented  as  thus  criminal  ?  Our  present  course  of 
fers  in  nothing  from  that  which  we  have  both  held 
hirteen  years,  except  that,  after  great  civilities  shown 
I  many  advances  made  on  the  part  of  the  Throcks, 
ut  them ;  that  we  visit  also  at  Gay  hurst ;  that  we 
equently  taken  airin;rs  with  my  cousin  in  her  carriage  ; 
It  1  have  sometimes  taken  a  walk  with  her  on  a  Sunday 
gy  and  sometimes  by  myself;  which,  however,  your 


uuxuuung  intercourse  are  as  bar 
*  and  manners  as  can  be  found  a: 
poor  cou^n,  the  only  crime  that : 
people  of  Olney  is,  that  she  has  i 
naked,  and  administered  comfor 
deed,  that  by  her  great  kindness, 
lift  in  pcMnt  of  condition  and  circu 
excited  envy  in  some  who  have  n\ 
the  prospenty  of  others.  And  th 
the  matter. 

"  My  dear  William,  I  do  not 
•teased  your  nerves  and  spirits  wit 
had  not  Mr.  Newton  talked  of  af 
lars :  he  would  have  done  it,  he 
last,  but  had  not  time.  You  ar 
him  as  minutely  as  wc  ourselves  cc 
Adieu !     Our  sincercst  love  to  yo< 

■f 

*}      %.  A  spirit  so  intolerant  and  inqui: 

^       y  deemed  harsh  and  unbcroining  eve 

';    '  jf V  But  it  will  not  appear  surprising  in 

\  r'!g  remembered  that,  in  his  own  words/ 

**  U  that  country  for  preaching  people  i 

his  own  account,  there  were  at  on 
his  flock,"  and  ''  most  of  them  tru 
dered  in  their  minds  ;  "  and  that 
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1  produced  these  deplorable  effects ;  if  he  did  not 
e  the  enormous  evil  of  such  preaching,  he  saw  and 
hedged  its  unfitness.  Moreover,  he  was  a  man  in 
invincible  strength  of  heart  was  combined  with  no 
J  degree  of  tenderness.  The  mischief  which  he 
,  was  efiectcd  by  a  system  of  excitement,  bv  super- 
fy  services,  by  liolding  meetings  which  accord  as  litde 
le  spirit  as  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  * 
y  making  the  yoke  of  his  people  painiiil  and  their 
heavy,  by  requiring  them  to  commune  with  others 
1066  things  on  which  our  Savior  has  enjoined  us  to 
ne  with  our  own  hearts,  and  by  never  allowing  than 
till. 

leal  and  his  genius,  aided  by  the  remarkable  story  of 
,  had  rendered  him  a  conspicuous  personage  in  what 
ed  the  relif^ious  world.  Amon^  those  who  were 
ing  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  designation  of  Evan- 
clergy,  there  were  none  wIk)  approached  him  in  abil- 
u;ept  Rowland  Hill  and  the  fierce  Toplady.  But 
il  pride  treads  close  upon  the  heels  of  spiritual  power; 
at  besetting  sin  manifested  itself  on  this  occasion 
s  Cow|)er  and  Mrs.  Unwin.     While  he  resided  at 

he  had  acted  as  their  spiritual  director, —  for  that 
ter  is  not  confined  to  the  Romish  priesthood  ;  —  and 
upon  his  removal  to  Ijondon,  they  ceased  to  be  under 
lerintrndcnce,  he  apfK*ars  to  have  considered  it  as  a 
s  if  tlicy  moved  out  of  the  narrow  circle  whhin 
be  had  circumscribed  them  ;  and  ^'  as  absent  in  the 
but  present  in  spirit/'  to  have  supposed  that  he,  like 
lul,  was  authorized  to  ^^  judge  as  though  he  were 
U"  How  Cowpor  resented  this  unwarrantable  inter- 
!  has  l)een  seen  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin,  towards 
he  had  no  reserve :  he  must  have  been  void  of  feeling 
ad  not  felt  as  he  there  expressed  himself.  But  when 
te  to  Mr.  Newton,  the  sense  of  former  obligations  and 
sses,  of  tnie  respect,  and  of  as  much  affection  as  is 
tible  with  any  d(»5n?e  of  fear,  tempered  his  resent- 

Mr.  Newton,  metliinks,  could  not  have  read  without 
D,  nor  without  some  self-reproach,  the  calm  and  mel 
J  strain  of  vindication  in  which  be  was  addressed. 


i^iewtoo's  terriblfl  fall,  fram  i 
to  find  (hat  she  received  so  \l 
«'^  lire  always  encompassei 
to  be  stationan' ;  tliougliweo 
eneoiged  «ith  Homer,  should 
and  seek  a  lillle  refreshment 
place  —  a  course  tlial  wc  m 
but,  after  a.  sameness  of  thirtce. 
must,  undoubtedly,  liavo  foui 
who  at  all  otiiei  lliiies  endure, 
as  we,  yei  a  mate  unbenllhy 
centre  of  continual  cngajrcmcn 
Your  letter  to  Mrs.  Unwi 
and  the  ot&nce  taken  at  It  iii 
both  a  ^reatdeal  of  concern ;  a 
by  it.     t)f  this  you  may  assurt 
in  I^^ndon  have  been  grieved,  t 
which  i«  the  more  prx.>buble,  becai 
liencetK  Iioiiduii  are  not  alway: 
the  Iraili  of  ilieir  n'i>i>rt* :  uiii) 
n^iilibi^r!'  have  been  a*ioni>hi'd 
the  finiatlfst  real  nccasioii.     1' 
employod  even  when  ihcy  juti 
they  undertake  lo  scan  ilie  mo[i 
vior  of  iluwe  whom  t'luvidciice 
tlinn.  il'.ey  are  uiu'rly  nut  oftlK 
Tliev  olini  *ei'  us  ■■(•:  'y"i-  '  ■■ 
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ne  rest  of  our  journeys  are  to  Beaujeat  turnpike  and  back 
ain ;  or,  perhaps,  to  the  cabinet-maker's  at  Newport  As 
Lhello  says, 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more. 

IntigDod  we  can  get  or  can  do  in  these  visits,  is  another 
cttioo,  —  which  they,  I  am  sure,  are  not  at  all  qualified 
nl?e.  Of  thb  we  are  both  sure,  that  under  the  guidance 
Providence  we  have  formed  these  connections ;  that  we 
ould  have  hurt  tlie  Christian  cause,  rather  than  have 
rred  it,  by  a  prudish  abstinence  from  them  ;  and  tliat  St. 
Mil  himself,  conducted  to  them  as  we  have  been,  would 
m  found  it  expedient  to  have  done  as  we  have  done.  It 
•Iways  impossible  to  conjecture,  to  much  purpose,  from 
B  beginnings  of  a  providence,  in  what  it  will  terminate, 
we  have  neither  received  nor  communicated  any  spiritual 
■od  at  present,  while  conversant  with  our  new  acquaint- 
^,  at  least  no  hann  has  befallen  on  cither  side ;  and  it 
|IB  too  hazardous  an  assertion  even  for  our  censorious 
^bors  to  make,  that,  because  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
es  not  appear  to  have  been  served  at  present,  therefore  it 
vier  can  be  in  any  future  intercourse  that  we  may  have 
A  them.  In  the  mean  time  I  speak  a  strict  truth,  and  as 
the  sight  of  God,  when  I  say  that  we  are  neither  of  us  at 
iix>re  addk;ted  to  gadding  than  heretofore.  We  both 
utrally  love  seclusion  from  company,  and  never  go  into  it 
bout  putting  a  force  upon  our  disposition ;  at  the  same 
e  I  will  confess,  and  you  will  easilv  conceive,  that  the 
i^ncholy  incident  to  such  close  confinoment  as  we  have 
ong  endured,  fuids  itself  a  little  relieved  by  such  amuse- 
)ts  as  a  society  so  innocent  afTonls.  You  may  look 
Qd  the  Christian  world,  and  find  few,  I  believe,  of  our 
ion,  who  have  so  little  intercourse  as  we  with  the  world 
^  is  not  Christian. 

■Ve  place  all  the  uneasiness  that  you  have  felt  for  us  upon 
'  subject,  to  the  account  of  that  cordial  friendship  of  which 
I  have  long  given  us  proof.  But  you  may  be  assured,  that, 
withstanding  all  nimors  to  tlie  contrary,  we  are  exactly 
%t  we  were  when  you  saw  us  last ;  —  I,  miserable  on  ac- 

TOL.   II.  10 
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count  of  God's  departure  from  me,  which  I  believe  w  *    • 
final ;  and  slip,  scekiiii;  his  return  to  me  in  the  pathofWyi 
anil  liy  t'ontiimnl  pr.iyer.'^* 

Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

W.C 

Cow|>er  rclaineil  no  resentments  ;  nor  indeed  could  anf 
uncomfortable  finding  be  of  long  continuance  betueeD  l>'0 
jipTsoiis  who  entertained  so  sincere  a  regard  for  each  Mbei- 
Their  ci)rres|)ondcnce,  therefore,  resumed  its  wonted  lon(. 
being  iuterniiited  imlj-  on  Cottjwr's  part  by  the  hunj  and 
confusion  consivjiicnt  upon  a  removal,  [jatly  Heskeih  re 
mainL'il  at  (Hiioy  till  the  middle  of  November,  and  on  the 
day  alter  Ik.t  departure,  her  cousin  and  Mrs.  Vnwin  look 
jMssessiiin  of  their  new  abode. 


M[.  Giiraiili&ire'a  rrmarki'P*'' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
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8  MALADY.     OLD  FRIENDSHIPS  RENEWED,  AND  NEW 


E  are  some  things,''  said  Cowper  to  Mr.  Bagot,^ 
ow  one  of  his  regular  correspondents,  "  that  do 
y  shorten  the  life  of  man, yet  seem  to  do  so;  and 
xnovals  from  place  to  place  are  of  that  number. 
m  part,  at  least,  I  am  apt  to  think,  if  I  had  been 
nary,  I  should  seem  to  myself  to  have  lived  long- 
nany  changes  of  habitation  have  divided  my 
lany  sliort  periods,  and  when  I  look  back  upon 
appear  only  as  the  stages  in  a  day's  journey,  the 
ch  is  at  no  very  great  aistance  from  the  last.  * 
i  longer  at  Olney  than  any  where.  There,  in- 
»d,  till  mouldering  walls  and  a  tottering  house 
3  to  depart.  I  have  accordingly  taken  the  hint, 
ays  since  arrived,  or  rather  took  up  my  abode  at 
You,  perhaps,  have  never  made  the  experiment, 
issure  you,  that  the  confusion  which  attends  a 
:ion  of  this  kind  is  infinite,  and  has  a  terrible  efiect 
g  the  intellects.  I  have  been  obliged  to  renounce 
'  on  the  occasion,  and  though  not  for  many  days, 
if  study  and  iiioditation,  so  long  my  confimicd 
'e  on  a  sudden  become  impracticable,  and  that  I 
inly  find  them  so  when  I  attempt  them  again. 
;enc  so  much  quieter  and  plcasanter  than  that 
.ve  just  e«?caped  from,  in  a  house  so  much  more 
IS,  and  with  furniture  about  me  so  much  more  to 
shall  hope  to  recover  my  literary  tendency  again, 
the  bustle  of  the  occasion  shall  have  subsided, 
▼lad  i  siiould  he  to  receive  you  undiT  a  roof 
wouKl  find  me  so  much  more  comfortably  accom- 
lat  at  Oliiey !  i  know  your  warmth  of  heart 
,  and  am  sure  that  you  would  nyoicc  in  my  joy. 
I,  indeed,  I  have  not  had  time  for  much  self- 
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oecomes  a  scene  of  order  a 
when  his  creatures  have  (lin 
by  leaving  it,  and  anotlier 
their  goods  into  it,  not  less  1 1 
irivance  is  necessarj-  to  gii 
And  it  belongs  to  furniture  ol 
it  may  be  in  its  place,  to  be 
ouneives  here  in  a  comfbrti 
ilself ;  and  tny  cousin,  iviio  he 
ing  it  up  for  us,  has  made  it  t 
it  will  be  when  its  contents  ai 
led  us  on  Tuesday,  and  on  W 
Unwin  and  I  took  possession, 
last  look  to  my  old  prison  and 
cannot  easily  account  for  it,  ha 
many  yeai^,  felt  something  lil 
my  last  leave  of  a  scene  that  C 
to  engage  af!eclion.     But  I  reci 
happy  tliere,  and  could   not,  « 
adieu  to  a  place  in  which  G< 
The  human  mind  is  a  great  t 

rnred  to  me  to  be  sucii  upon 
not  only  had  a  tenderness  for 
it  had  once  known  me  happy  ii 
that  even  the  distress  i  had  suf 
account  of  bis  absence,  had  em 
was  weary  ofeverv  ohiw*  '*"■' 
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are  that  Ladj  Hesketh  should  take  it  for  herself^  if  she 
3uld  happen  to  like  the  country.  That  desire,  indeed, 
not  exactly  fulfilled  ;  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  is  exceed- 
.  We  are  the  tenants ;  but  she  assures  us  that  we  shall 
len  have  her  for  a  guest ;  and  here  is  room  enough  for  us 

•  You,  I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  and  Mrs%  Newton,  will 
nt  no  assurances  to  con^nce  you  thai  you  will  always  be 
saved  here  with  the  sincerest  welcome.  More  welcome 
u  you  have  been,  you  cannot  be ;  but  better  accommo- 
led  ]rou  may  and  will  be.'' 

They  had  been  little  more  than  a  fortnight  in  their  new 
iMition,  before  they  received  an  account  of  Mr.  Unwin's 
iag  dangerously  ill,  and  this  was  speedily  followed  by 
fa^  of  his  death.  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  with  whom  he 
IS  travelling,  had  been  seized  with  a  typhus  fever  at  Win- 
Mer,  and  recovered  from  it ;  Unwin  took  the  infection, 
id  to  him  it  proved  fatal.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  but 
ber  piety,  and  of  considerable  talents,  which  he  had  care- 
II7  improved.  His  disposition  was  cheerful,  his  afTec- 
NK  warm  and  constant,  and  his  manners  singularly  amia- 
6; — one  of  tliosp  rare  persons  who  are  liked  at  first  sight, 
nI  loved  in  proportion  as  they  are  known.  Cowper  was 
^  the  only  distmguished  author  who  consulted  him  upon 
s  writings  ;  his  ol8  tutor,  Paley,  had  the  same  high  opin- 
D  of  his  judgment,  and  manifested  it  by  the  same  proof. 
( Lady  liesketh's  recommendation,  the  guardians  of  her 
^  husbancrs  heir,  being  very  desirous  of  finding  a  tutor 
^  would  train  him  up  conscientiously  and  wisely  in  the 
V  be  should  go,  had  just  concluded  an  arrangement  for 
■cing  him  with  Mr.  Cnwin. 

**  It  is  well  for  his  mother,"  said  Cowper,  "  that  she  has 
^t  her  life  in  the  practice  of  an  habitual  acquiescence  in 

*  dbpensations  of  Providence;  else  I  know  that  this 
^e  would  have  been  heavier,  after  all  that  she  has  suf- 
^  upon  another  account,  than  she  could  have  borne."  ' 
*j6  suffers  this  stroke,  not  with  more  patience  and  sub- 
•ion  than  1  expected,  for  1  never  knew  her  hurried  by 
f  >iBiction  into  the  loss  of  cither,  but  in  appearance,  at 

*  To  Lady  Heikcth,  Dec.  4. 
10* 
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li'Qsi,  and  at  present  with  less  injui^'  to  her  beallli  thu  I 
apprfliendetl."'' 

C.}W|icr  liiin^tlf  appeared  to  suffer  less  tliaii  iliosc  vbi 
knci  liU  love  for  the  deceased  might  liave  espniEd. 
Alexander  Knox  has  observed, "  that  tlicdlfferHice  beinHi 
tlie  It'iters  uriuen  to  Mr.  Newton  and  to  Uiiwin  b  |iailii:u- 
larly  stiikin"; ;  "  that  "  there  is  regard  and  estimation  in  ibe 
one;  tVieniyiJp,  genuine  and  vivid,  iu  the  other."*  lilw 
tlio  mother.  Cowper  controlled  his  feelings ;  but  the  som/n 
\\  liicli  she  sustained  witli  the  composure  of  a  mind  liaUiuali}' 
.«iihdiied,  lie  made  an  eiEwt  to  throw  off  "  She,"  said  be, 
■■ili'rivcs,  as  slie  well  may,  great  consolation  from  ibt 
t)ioui;lit,  that  lie  Uved  tlie  life  and  died  the  dealliofi 
Chi'i-^[iaii.  The  consequence  is,  if  possible,  more  unavoiiia- 
hlu  liiaii  the  most  matiieinatical  conclusion,  that  tlieccfiw 
he  i-i  happy.  So  farewell,  my  friend  Unwin  !  the  firei  nan 
(\v!  ^^l1tml  L  conceived  a  friendship  after  my  removal  (iuii 
Si.  Allan's,  and  fur  whom  I  cannot  but  still  continue  to  fid 
;i  [iieiiil''hip,  though  I  shall  see  thee  with  these  e\&  u 
niiin- :  "  To  >Ir.  Newton  he  said  that  it  was  a  sulijeriox 
w;ii,!i  he  could  say  much,  and  with  much  feeling,  buillult 
luibiluatetl  as  his  mind  had  been  tfaese  miuiy  yeai^  10  ox^ 
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id  myself  to  en^ge  in  such  an  occupation.  Having  let- 
8  to  write,  I  the  more  willin*5ly  gave  myself  a  dispensa- 
o. —  Good  night!"®  Two  days  after,  he  says,  "  The 
Nid  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  my  cousin,  has  passed  away, 
"Or  perhaps  the  skirts  of  it  may  still  hang  over  me.  I 
A  myself,  however,  tolerably  brisk,  and  tell  you  so  because 
know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  it.  The  grinners  at  John 
ilpin  little  drearo  what  tlie  author  sometimes  suffers.  How 
bated  myself  yesterday  for  having  ever  wrote  it  1  May 
od  bless  thee,  my  dear !  Adieu."  "^ 
But  the  cloud  which  he  hoped  had  passed  away  was 

r*  I  gathering.  "  Once  since  we  left  Olney,"  says  he  to 
Newton,  '^  I  had  occasion  to  call  at  our  old  dwelling ; 
od  Diprer  did  I  see  so  forlorn  and  woful  a  spectacle, 
footed  of  its  inhabitants,  it  seemed  as  if  it  could  never  be 
welt  in  Ibrever.  The  coldness  of  it,  the  dreariness,  and 
Hb  dirt,  made  me  think  it  no  unapt  resemblance  of  a  soul 
Int  God  has  forsaken.  While  he  dwelt  in  it,  and  maiii- 
sted  himself  there,  lie  could  create  his  own  acconmioda- 
iQos,  and  give  it  occasionally  the  api)carance  of  a  palace  ; 
ut  the  moment  he  withdraws,  and  takes  with  him  all  the 
uniuire  and  embellishment  of  his  graces,  it  becomes  what 

WIS  before  he  entered  it  —  :he  habitation  of  vermin,  and 
w  image  of  desolation.  Sometimes  I  envy  the  living,  but 
Vmuch,  or  not  long;  for  while  they  live,  as  we  call  it, 
^f  too  are  liable  to  desertion.  But  the  dead  who  have 
*d  in  the  Iiord,  1  envy  always ;  for  they,  I  take  it  for 
"•nied,  can  be  no  more  forsaken." 

He  was  not,  however,  yet  wholly  [possessed  by  such 
clings,  and  seems  to  have  pursued  as  wise  a  course  of 
-l^inanagement  as  the  most  judicious  friend  could  have 
^^ited.  Early  in  January,  (the  month  which  he  dreaded.) 
B  laiys  to  Lady  Hesketh,**  "  I  have  had  a  little  nervous 
^ling  lately,  my  dear,  that  has  somewhat  ahridi^ed  my 
^p ;  and  thoui;h  1  find  myself  better  to-day  tiinn  I  have 
*n  since  it  seized  me,  yet  i  fuel  my  head  lii;lilisii,  ami 
^in  the  best  order  for  writing.  You  will  find  me,  ihere- 
^i  not  only  less  alert  in  my  manner  than  1  usually  am 

■  Dec.  ».  '  Dec.  ]1.  «  Jan.  8,  17i37. 


not  uoderlaken  i  vak  of 
Toxnty  kind  fiiends,  who,  lil 
turning  my  endeavors  lo  a 
ceeded  in  t^e  way  of  origin 
that  it  was  ordered  otherwij 
dence  (hst  governs  all  my  i 
tions  as  he  pleases.     It  ma 
that  after  having  written  a 
ease  to  myself,  I  found  it  im 
The  mind  of  man  b  not  a  foi 
God  knows,  a  broken  one. 
lect  depends  as  much,  both  fc 
oflts  exertions,  upon  the  ope 
h,  as  the  heart,  for  ttie  excrci 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
1  may  very  reasonably  afHrm, 
that  I  should  proc^ced  in  the  s 
enable  me  to  Ho  it.     A  whole 
circumstances  of  mind  that  n 
ment  peculiarly  irksome  to  m 
the  OTily  remedy,  but  I  could 
tress  of  spirit  at  last  drove  mf 
you  some  time  since,  to  lay  H 
for  amusement.     Why  it  pie 
hunted  into  such  a  business,  o 
labor,  by  miseries  for  which  I 
me  anv  nO-"'  ~— - ' 
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re,  who  wish  me  some  little  measure  of  tranquillity  in  the 
irfixinaace  of  the  most  turbulent  voyage  that  ever  Chris- 
u  mariner  made,  be  contented,  that,  having  Homer's 
ountains  and  forests  to  windward,  1  escape,  under  their 
wher,  Inxn  the  force  of  many  a  gust  that  would  almost 
rasec  me ;  especially  when  they  consider  that,  not  by 
koice,  but  by  necessity,  I  make  them  my  refuge.  As  to 
ne,  and  honor,  and  ^ory,  that  may  be  acquired  by  poeti- 
il  feats  of  any  sort,  God  knows,  that  if  1  could  lay  me 
ova  m  my  grave  with  hope  at  my  side,  or  sit  with  hope 
i  mj  side  in  a  dungeon  all  the  residue  of  my  days,  I  would 
baerfiilly  waive  them  all.  For  the  little  fame  that  I  have 
kcMly  earned  has  never  saved  me  from  one  distressing 
jdit,  or  from  one  despairing  day,  since  I  first  acquired  it. 
w  what  I  am  reserved,  or  to  what,  is  a  mystery  ;  —  I 
vid  fikin  hope,  not  merely  tliat  I  may  amuse  others,  or 
■It  to  be  a  translator  of  Homer." 

a  the  same  letter,  speaking  of  one  of  Mr.  Newton's  for- 
Mr  parishioners,  he  alludes  to  his  own  state,  and  expresses 
i  opinion  concerning  it,  according  with  that  in  which  his 
md  and  Mrs.  Unwin  had  acted  upon  the  former  recur- 
••ceof  his  malady.  —  <<  Sally  Perry's  case,"  said  he,  '^  has 
iVtt  me  much  concern.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  dis- 
vtper.    But  distresses  of  mind  that  are  occasioned  by  dis- 

Eper,  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  deal  with.  They 
le  all  consolation ;  they  will  hear  no  reason.  God  only, 
rhii  own  immediate  impression,  can  remove  them;  as 
^  an  experience  of  thirteen  years'  misery,  I  can  abun- 
«Wly  testify." 

toe  nervous  fever  of  whk;h  he  had  complained,  still 
Beted  him  when  this  letter  was  written ;  during  a  whole 
4,  his  nights  were  almost  sleepless,  and  after  one  eflbrt 
^,  he  was  forced  to  lay  his  translation  aside.  ^'  This," 
^  he, ''  was  a  sensible  mortification  to  me,  as  you  may 
^pose,  and  felt  the  more  because,  my  spirits  of  course 
'ng  with  my  strength,  1  seemed  to  have  peculiar  need  of 
old  amusement.  It  seemed  hard  therefore  to  be  forced 
^gn  it  just  when  I  wanted  it  most.  But  Homer's  bat- 
(  cannot  be  fought  by  a  man  wlio  does  not  sleep  well, 
I  who  has  not  some  little  degree  of  animation  in  the  day- 


iboent  from  me  many  rai 
uid  ali  her  attention,  one 
ject  in  the  world."  '* 

Before,  however,  this 
proper  to  sute  that  the  fe 
to  leave  him,  was  not  yet 
nervous  kind,  and  attende 
jection.     "A    young   gei 
"  called  here  yesterday,  w 
to  see  me.     He  was  on  a  j 
baring  just'left  the  uoivers 
partly  to  satisfy  bis  own  cu 
to  bring  me  the  thanks  ol 
two  volumes.     His  name  is 
ipiriis  being  good,  you  will 
incident  than  1  can  at  prese 

These  were  the  last  lines 
malady  returned  upon  him 
other  account  of  It  than  the 
letters  after  his  recovery.  ' 
of  a  worse  kind.  The  sighl 
win's,  was  to  me  no  insuppc 
has  happened  that  by  forcin 
some  friend  has  found  me  oi 
exult  in  bis  success.  —  Fr 
mind,  I  emerged  suddenly  ; 
having  no  notice  nf  "■"■'•  - 
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\ng  her  long  and  painful  attendance  upon  the  maniac  ; 
;  he  impatience  of  any  other  person's  presence  rendered 
s  impossible,  and  Tor  the  same  reason,  Mr.  Newton  dc- 
red  an  intended  visit  to  Olney.  <^  You  judged  riglitly," 
raCowper,  ''when  you  supposed  that  even  your  company 
aid  have  been  no  relief  tome  ;  the  company  of  my  father 
my  brother,  could  they  have  returned  from  the  dead  to 
it  me,  would  liave  been  none  to  me.'' 
Ibe  last  visitor  whom  lie  had  seen  before  his  seizure,  hap- 
md  to  be  the  6rst  also  after  his  recovery.  Samuel  Rose 
'One  of  those  persons  whose  memory  will  always  be  pre- 
rred  with  Cowper's  —  was  tlie  son  of  Dr.  William  Rose, 
iiokept  a  school  at  Chiswick,  published  an  edition  of  Sal- 
it,  and  was  largely  concerned  in  the  Monthly  Review.'^ 
le  tiund  Cow  per,  on  his  second  visit,  in  a  state  to  derive 
lewre  from  society ;  and  the  first  letter  which  Cowper 
nue,'^  was  to  thank  him  for  tliis  visit,  and  for  sending  him 
lunis's  poems.  Nothing,  he  said,  but  the  constraint  of 
bligation  could  have  induced  him  to  write  ;  but  though,  in 
'^  present  state  of  mind,  he  could  taste  nothing,  he  read, 
evettheless,  partly  from  habit,  and  partly  because  it  was  the 
dIj  tiling  of  which  he  was  capable ;  and  therefore  he  had 
yi  these  poems,  and  had  read  them  twice.  He  expressed 
■  idmiration  of  them,  but  remarked,  that  it  would  be  a 
ity  if  the  author  should  not  hereafter  divest  himself  of  bar- 
uisn,  and  content  himself  with  writing  pure  English,  in 
'bich  he  ap|>eared  pf^fectly  (juaiified  to  excel  ;  and  he 
■l^ribed  himself,  *'  your  obliged  and  affectionate  humble ; 
!mnt." 

Rose  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  there  must  have 
^  soniethins  remarkable  in  the  convcrsutiuii  and  manners 

^  young  a  man  to  have  produced  so  favorable  an  impres- 
BO  on  so  shght  an  acquaintance.  Such  impressions  are 
^  often  fallacious,  especially  in  |)ersons  of  mature  years  ; 
^  in  this  instance  they  were  fully  confinued  and  justified. 

*  Niehols'i  Litrniry  Anpcdoten,  vol.  iii.  p.  377.  — "  A  frpntleinan," 
-  NichnU  MV«,  "  wrll  kiKiwn  in  tho  rt^public  of  lettrrs.  and  highly 
^iDPd  for  hiH  public  sipirit,  his  tri<'ndly  (liMponition,  hitt  amiable  and 
'^ifnl  temper,  and  his  universul  boncvolcncc." 

'  Jnly  84, 1767. 


you  were  older,  but  thit  I 
met  in  early  life,  I  flatter  i 
more  intimate  tlian  now  ' 
shall  not  find  me  slow  to  c 
regard  as  your  friends  of  you^ 
your  route  shall  lie  through 
the  same  kindness  which  ba: 
me  will  prompt  you  again,  s 
ture  occasion,  I  may  be  ab 
reception  tlian  can  be  expect 
and  spirits  are  considerablj 
associate  with  my  neighbors, 
the  worst  part  of  me,  and  s 
giddiness  and  pain,  maladies 
employment ;  but  a  prepaid 
regularly,  has  so  far  been  of  s 
as  to  encourage  in  me  a  ho} 
use  of  it  I  may  possibly  find  i 
translation  of  Homer. 

"  When  I  cannot  walk,  I 
than  is  good  for  me.     fiut  I  c 

And  now  he  resumed  thi 
Ilesketh,  which  for  seven  mon 
wiD.  "Though  it  costs  me 
"  it  would  cost  me  more  to  be 
my  neighbors  being  renewed, 
how  many  reasons  itii--"  ~— 
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il  as  yel  write  not.  Our  friends  at  the  Hall  make  theni- 
iU'es  more  and  more  amiable  in  our  account,  by  trc^at* 
\^  us  rather  as  old  friends  than  as  friunds  newly  acquired, 
rhere  are  few  days  in  which  we  do  not  meet,  and  I  am  now 
Imost  as  muci)  at  home  in  tlieir  houfu;  as  in  our  own.  Mr. 
rhnockmorton,  liaving  long  since  put  me  in  ]X)ssussion  of  all 
lis  grounds,  has  now  given  me  possession  of  his  library  — 
m  irquisition  of  great  value  to  me,  who  never  have  been 
ibie  to  live  witlKMit  books  since  I  fii'st  knew  my  letters,  and 
A'hohave  no  books  of  my  own.  —  They  often  inquire  after 
I'w,  and  ask  roe  whether  you  visit  Weston  this  summer.  1 
»iKwer,ycs,and  I  charge  you,  my  dearest  cousin,  to  authen- 
fcile  mv  information.  Write  to  mo,  and  tell  us  when  we 
wy  expect  to  sec  you.  —  I  write  but  little,  because  writing 
8 become  new  to  me;  but  I  shall  come  on  by  degrees."  ** 

liadV  Hesketh's  an*»wor  was  not  delayed,  but  it  ijave  a 
'nelanrholy  reason  wlierefore  her  visit  must  be  jwstjwned. 
"Come,"  he  replied,  "  wiicn  thou  canst  come,  secure  of 
Wng  always  welcome  I  All  that  is  licre  is  thine,  together 
•Tthllie  hearts  of  those  who  dwell  here.  I  am  only  sorry 
«>t  your  journey  hither  is  necessarily  postj)oned  beyond  the 
•Wfcwhen  I  did  hope  to  have  seen  you  ;  sorry  too  that  my 
^le*5  infirmities  an?  the  occasion  of  il.  IJut  years  tall 
)>^  their  course,  and  their  ofTiTt ;  tljey  are  happiest,  so 
^f  a^  this  life  is  concenied,  who  like;  him  escape  those  effects 
w  longest,  and  who  do  not  gix)\\  old  befi)re  their  lime, 
ftxibleand  ansjuish  do  that  f)r  some,  which  only  longevity 
"*8  for  others.  A  few  months  since*  I  w  as  older  than  your 
^"JW  i<  now,  and  thou^^h  1  have  lately  n'covcrcd,  as  Fal- 
Wsavs,  some  smatch  of  my  youth,  I  have  but  little  con^\'- 
*"ce,in  truth  none,  in  so  flatterin«:  a  change,  but  ex|)ect, 
^^  I  hast  erprct  it,  to  wither  again.  Tlie  past  is  a 
''<^l!e  for  the  future."'® 

The  next  was  in  a  more  cln»erful  sirain,  but  it  gave  some 
^ouniof  the  frightful  sensations  which  he  had  exiierienced, 
"«ofthe  treatment  which  had  lK?en  pui-sued.  "  I  contin- 
■» '  he  said,  "  to  write,  though  in  compassion  of  my  pate, 
'^  advised  me  for  the  present  to  abstain.     In   reality  I 

»»  Aug.  ni).  "•  Sept.  4. 
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cary  rccommeiKled  phlebotomy 
matter ;  wisely  suijmesting  tha 
bleedinv,  it  woiiltl  hn  a  snfficiei 
neccssanly  \ie  llic  c;iusc.  It 
cliargeaUo  with  iw  weakKCSs  b 
aslringCTit."  " —  His  letters  no 
preserved  tliat  tone  I'veii  witen 
sensations.  "  1  liave  a  |ier|)ei 
head,  and,  though  I  iiiii  not  (U'u 
ray  own  voice,  nor  that  ofoihei 
which  tub  accept  my  best  love. 


He  had  not  yet,  since  his  r»?c 
ton,  though  inure  than  two  iiir 
became  capiiblu  of  wrilini;  to  h 
which  ho  rencttcd  the  rom'S|X>r 
fcsoing  an  oxtniordinury  Hi^Iu; 
which,  hou'cvLT  it  may  he  ilou 
obtained  from  tliu  lime  of  his  I'm 
dnriii^  thi!  last  occurrence  n[  hi> 
of  those  (Imimii  whieli  jieiplox 
some  imperfi'i-tly-rcniemhcn'd  r 
he  begins,  "  after  a  Ion;;  hut  ne 
correspondence,  I  n'inrn  to  il  a<z 
better  ijiialificd  foi'  it  than  litfc 
ynnr  idenliiy,  whicli  for  tliirloci 
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wUle  in  fact  you  are  not  that  friend,  but  a  stranger.    I  can 

aow  write  to  you  without  seeming  to  act  a  part,  and  without 

kving  any  need  to  charge  myself  with  dissimulation  —  a 

cfavjge  from  which,. in  that  state  of  mind  and  under  such  an 

aDcomlbrtable  persuasion,  I  knew  not  how  to  exculpate  ray- 

kM|  and  which,  as  you  will  easily  conceive,  not  seldom 

nde  my  correspondence  with  you  a  burden.     Still,  indeed, 

it  wants,  and  is  likely  to  want,  that  best  ingredient  which 

cm  alone  make  it  truly  pleasant  either  to  myself  or  you  — 

Aat  spirituality  which  once  enlivened  all  our  intercourse. 

<  au  will  tell  me,  no  doubt,  that  the  knowledt^e  I  have  jrained 

■tn  earnest  of  more  and  more  valuable  information,  and  that 

Ae  dbpersion  of  the  clouds  in  part,  promises,  in  due  time, 

d^  complete  dispersion.     I  should  be  happy  to  believe  it ; 

*>t  the  power  to  do  so  is  at  present  far  from  me.     Never 

^^  the  mind  of  man  benighted  to  the  degree  that  mine  has 

**cn.    Tlie  stonns  that  have  assailed  me  would  have  over- 

^  the  faith  of  ever}'  man  that  ever  had  any  ;  and  the  very 

J'naembrance  of  them,  even  after  they  have  been  long  passed 

V »  makes  hope  impossible." 

linking  him  then  for  Mrs.  Newton's  profTrrcd  assistance 
J""  his  own  part  and  Mrs.  Unwin's, "  whose  |K)or  bark,"  said 
"^9  ''is  still  held  together,  though  shattered  bv  l>eing  tossed 
™y  agitated  so  long  at  the  side  of  mine,"  he  excused  himself 
"^  not  writing  more  at  length,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
f^  him  to  write  much  at  a  time;  saying,  "This  last  tempest 
°**  lefl  my  nerves  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  foimd  them ; 
|?y  bead  especially,  though  better  informed,  is  more  infirm 
"•n  ever."  " 

He  had  now  the  hoi>e  of  soon  seeing  I^ndy  Hesketh,  to 
^'HJm  he  sAys,  "  You  have  made  us  lioth  happy  by  giving 
"*•  nearer  prospect  of  your  arrival.  But  Mrs.  Unwin  says, 
JJ^  must  not  fix  an  eariy  day  for  your  departure,  nor  talk 
L^'lsiying  only  two  or  three  weeks,  because  it  will  be  a 
^^^  that  she  shall  lean  ujKjn  all  the  lime  you  arc  here  ; 
JJjJ  So  say  I.  It  is  a  comfort  to  be  infonnocl  when  a  visitor 
'^  jgo,  whom  we  wish  to  be  rid  of,  but  the  reverse  of  a 
^***'ort,  my  cousin,  when  you  are  in  question."-***     As  the 

»•  Oct.  a.  "  Sept.  8. 


"•■ousiVMidie 
'""■"faod  c.i 
f™"".  »nd  tlio 

„f  '  De  added  a  tli,r,l 

T'»  middle  or  IK! 

...r.7      f  'eeJ  mv.wlf  .  p 
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irent.  For  this,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  I  ardently 
that  he  may  enjoy,  and  long  enjoy,  tlie  measure  of 
I  with  which  he  is  favored/'  *^ 
e  promise  was  then  for  a  month,  which  he  said  would 
ort  indeed  unless  she  could  contrive  to  Icnc^then  it. 
iie  middle  of  November  came,  and  with  it  another 
onement.  He  replied,  '*  My  dearest  cousin,  we  are 
bre  not  to  meet  before  Christmas ;  there  b  a  com- 
on  of  Kin«^,  Lords,  and  Commons,  against  it,  and  we 
submit.  I  do  it  with  an  ill  grace,  but  in  a  comer, 
obody,  not  even  yourself,  shall  know  with  how  much 
ance.  In  consideration  of  the  necessity  there  is  that 
i  you  come  on  this  side  Christmas,  you  must  return 
liately  after  the  holidays,  on  account  of  those  three 
of  the  legislature  coming  together  again,  I  am  so  far 
XNitent  that  your  journey  hither  should  be  postponed 
ur  continuance  here  shall  be  less  liable  to  interruption  ; 
console  myself,  in  the  mean  time,  with  frequent  recoi- 
ls of  that  passas^e  in  your  letter,'  in  whicli  you  speak 
|uent  visits  to  Weston.  This  is  a  comfort  on  which 
i  only  one  drawback ;  and  it  is  the  reflection  that  I 
witliout  being  able  to  help  it,  on  tlie  state  and  nature 
constant  experirnce,  which  lias  taught  me  that  what 
i  for  with  most  pleasure,  is  the  very  thing  in  which 
nio^  likely  to  meet  with  a  disappointment.  But 
>nt  to  the  past  is  tlie  evil  thereof;  let  futurity  speak 

tntime  he  bep[an  to  feel  the  pleasures,  and  some  of 
conveniences,  of  being  an  eminent  author.  Odes 
:ompose(l  to  his  honor  and  glory,  die  report  of  which 
id  him,  though  he  was  not  always  "  gratified  with 
sight.'*  *•  But  I  have  at  least,"  says  he,*-**  "  been 
I  with  some  douceurs  of  a  very  fluttering  nature  by 
fit.  A  lady  unknown  addressees  the  '  best  of  men  ; ' 
known  grntleuiaii  has  read  my  *  inimitable  |Kx;ms,' 
vite^  me  to  his  s<^at  in  liumpshii-o  ;  another  incognito 
me    hopes   of  u  memorial    in    his   garden ;    and   a 

»  Oct.  27.  »  Nov.  17. 

••  To  Mr.  Hajfot,  Jan.  3,  17ti7. 
II* 


■I  you  find  me  a  little  vbid,  Im 
excuse  it,  in  conwderetioii  o 
especially  the  latter ;  for  sure) 
an  attorney,  especially  a  Wei. 
Orpheus,   if  not  something   g 
cause,  and  with  or  without  cons 
upon  him  some  of  that  leisure  t 
had  as  much  to  dispose  of  as 
words)  he  began  "to  perceive 
author,  he  must  live  neither  lo  h 
much  as  to  others,  whom  he  net 
But  the  most  amusing  proof  b 
good  nature,  is  thus  related  to  La 
day  morning  last,  Sarft  brouiriit  nu 
in  the  kitchen  who  desirc<l  lo  ; 
liim  in.     A  plain,  decent,  elderl; 
anc4,  and  bemg  desired  to  sit,  spol 
clerk  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints 
of  Mr.  Cox  the  uphohtercr.     It  i: 
in  my  office  to  annex  to  a  hill  of  ini 
at  Christmas,  a  cony  of  verses,    Y 
sir,  if  you  would  uimlsh  mc  wiili 
'  Mr.  Cox,  you  have  several  men  o 
hare  you  imh  applied  to  some  of 
sake  of  yours  in  particular,  Cox 
body  knows,  b  a  first  rate  maker  o 
man  of  all  the  world  fi"-  ••"■•-  - 
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\l  my  mortified  vanity  a  little  consoled,  and  pitying  the 
r  nian*s  distress,  which  appeared  to  be  considerable, 
raised  to  supply  iiim.  The  wairon  has  accordingly 
le  this  day  to  iVorthanipton  loaded  in  part  with  my  efili- 
m  in  the  mortuary  style.  A  fig  for  poets  who  write  ep- 
phs  upon  individuals !  I  have  written  one  that  serves  tteo 
BHiraf  persons." 

Seven  successive  years  did  Cowper,  in  his  excellent  good 
Hue,  supply  die  clerk  of  All  Saints  in  Nortliampton  with 
i  Mortuary  verses. 

But  the  most  pleasing  consequence  of  his  celebrity  was, 
■tt  it  occasioned  the  renewal  of  old  friendships.  '*  When 
ind  in  the  Temple,"  lie  says  to  his  cousin,**  "  I  was 
iher  intimate  with  a  son  of  the  late  Admiral  Rowley,  and 
Jfounger  brother  of  the  present  adnxiral.  Since  I  wrote  to 
M  list,  I  received  a  letter  from  him  in  a  very  friendly  and 
btionatc  style.  It  accompanied  half  a  dozen  books 
l&cb  I  had  lent  him  fivc-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  which 

•  tpobgized  for  having  kept  so  long,  telling  me  that  they 
ul  been  sent  to  him  at  Dublin  by  mistake,  for  at  Dublin  it 
'Wsbe  now  resides.     Readinii:  my  poems,  he  felt,  he  said, 

•  fiicDd^ihi))  for  me  revived,  and  wrote  accordingly."  That 
'•  Rowley  had  always  entertained  a  just  opinion  of  Cow- 
^9  talenL<!,  and   cherished  an  aifectionatc  remembrance 

bim,  ap [tears  by  his  havinjj  pn?scrvcd  the  two  earliest  ** 

his  letters  which  as  yet  have  l)een    discovered.     And 

**^per,  who  knew  Rowley  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  bcnev- 

*tand  friendly  creatures  in  the  world,"  replied'-*'  to  his  un- 

ptcced  reintroduction  as  cordially  as  he  could  have  desia'd. 

*'K4E  ROVTLF.r,  n'fstoH  I'nttertrood ^  Ftb.  21,  ITf^H. 

I  have  not,  since  1  saw  you.  seen  the  face  of  any  man 
•Om  I  knew  while  you  and  l  were  neighlwrs  in  the  Tem- 
*-  From  the  Temple  I  went  to  St.  Alban's,  thence  to 
abridge,  thence  to  Huntingdon,  thence  to  Olney,  thence 
lier.     At  Huntingdon  I  formed  a  connection  with  a  most 

'  iVc.  ii»,  17S7.  "  Vol.  i.  p.  a!. :«). 

'  Some  of  lh»»  l»*Uor«  to  Mr.  Uowloy  nrc  wanlinjr  in  llir  c«»ll<»ction 
h  which  1  h»vo  b«><.*n   intrusted,  and  ainon^  thcni  is  the  first  tfler 
renewal  of  their  corretijKiudcnce. 


would  pcnntt,  I  sIkxiIi)  Ite  happ. 
one  ramlly  liere,  and  iinly  one,  wl 
They  ai-e  Tiirocliim>rtons,  tlesc 
that  name,  young  jwrKins,  but 
fricnilly  in  tlie  liighcst  degree, 
arouni)  us  I  luive  alrendy  (okl  yen. 
therefore,  to  ilu  ii  in  ynx^e.     I  u 
euloj;Iuiti,  that  it  allbnls  o|>|iortiii 
sons,  abounrlinii;  w'tlli  tteimtlfiil  or, 
pass   our  village  on   nil  w\es    tc 
These  givuuils  are  skiiteil  liy  woo 
ing  principally  to  onr  iiei^hixtrs  a 
love  walkin;;,  and  wlro  always  lial 
orsoine  society,  but  never  had  spii 
grent  deal,  could  not,  as  ynii   pert 
Wiiliin  a  few  utiles  of  us,  belli  lu 
are  odier  fiiniilies  with  whom  we 
keepin;;  no  ouriij^  of  any  sort,  1  ( 
Udy   llLsketh   (witlow  of  Sir  Tl 
least,  you  rLmenibL'i)  spends  part  ( 
ing  which  lime  1  have  means  of  eui 
not  at  my  eoniinuiid. 

So  much  for  my  silualifHi.  N' 
Translating  IlumcT.  Is  not  this.  y< 
But  if  y(«i  think  ajjain,  you  wilt 
least,  for  my  own  purt,  i  can  itssun 
seen  him  i-— •-'  - 
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Tesuli  ^-as  a  discovery,  that  there  is  hardly  the  thing  in  tlie 
world  of  which  Pope  was  so  entirely  destitute,  as  a  taste  for 
Homer,  After  the  publication  of  my  last  volume,  I  found 
myidf  without  employment.  Employment  is  essential  to 
me;  I  have  neither  health  nor,  spirits  without  it.  After 
aone  tioney  the  recollection  of  what  had  passed  between  AI- 
Mon  and  myself  in  the  course  of  this  business  struck  me  for- 
cibly ;  I  remembered  liow  we  had  been  disjg;uste<l ;  liow 
ofien  we  had  sought  tlie  simplicity  and  inoiesty  of  Homer 
nhis  Ekiglish  representative,  and  had  found,  instead  of  them, 
puerile  conceits,  extravagant  iiieta  phot's,  and  the  tinsel  of 
T  f  niodem  embellishment  in  every  ]X)s$ible  |)osition.  IVoithcr 
•  r?  *U  I  ibrget  how  often  we  were  on  the  |K)iiit  of  burning  Pope, 
;  .'^  as  we  burnt  Bertram  Montfitchet*'  in  your  chambers.  I 
9:  Ud  I  Homer  before  me.  I  translated  a  few  lines  into  blank 
■^f  ^ttse;  the  day  following  a  few  more;  and  proceeding  thus 
^1 1  had  finished  tlie  first  book,  was  convinced  that  1  could 
'^der  an  acceptable  service  to  ihc  literary  world,  should  1 
^  fivored  with  healtii  to  enable  me  to  translate  tlie  whole. 
^>e  Iliad  I  translated  without  interruption.  Tliat  done,  I 
published  Proposals  for  a  sulxscription,  and  can  boast  of  a 
Jeiy  goQij  Qne.  Soon  after,  I  was  taken  ill,  and  was  hin- 
^*^fi^  near  a  twelvcmontii.  But  I  have  now  resumed  tlie« 
Jy^i  and  have  proceeded  in  it  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  the 
"fte^nth  Iliad,  altering  and  amending  my  first  copy  with  all 
j^  diligence  I  am  master  of.  For  this  I  will  be  answerable 
*^t  it  shall  be  found  a  close  translation ;  in  that  respect, 
p^  faithful  as  our  language ,  not  always  a  match  for  the 
■'eck,  will  give  me  leave  to  make  it.  For  its  other  quali- 
^^tions,  I  must  refer  myself  to  the  judirment  of  the  public, 
*^«n  it  shall  appear.  Tims  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise, 
?^^  have  told  you  not  only  how  1  am  at  present  occuj/icd, 
I^^  bow  I  am  likely  to  be  for  some  lime  to  come.  The 
^yssey  I  have  not  yet  touched.  I  need  not,  I  am  confident, 
any  extraordinary  arts  of  |>ersua$ion  to  secure  to  myself 


Shandy. 


quarto,  royal  paper,  three  gu 
I  rejoice  that  you  )iave  a  | 
tire  than  the  lahors  or  it  dc 
BDd  so  far  worthy  of  you.  A 
peace  and  prospeiity  be  your 
Youis,  veiy 


Mr.  Rowley,  as  minht  be 
of  btercourse,  took  no  little  ini 
for  bis  rriend  ;  and  lie  met  \ 
very  sensible  of  j'our  kinciness, 
sidering  our  long  separation,  a 
Thou  art  tlie  only  one  of  all  m 
have,  or  seem  to  have,  advcrtc 
sevcn-and'twoiily  yeais  ago. 
<«ceivcd  numerous  acts  of  kindr 

At  tills  time  also  it  was  tha 
frequently  appears  umoiig  Cow] 
duced  hcreelf  to  iiim  by  leilcr, 
acquainted  with  liU  brother.  1 
Rev.  Jolm  King,™  ivctor  of  Pe 

»  Nat  Dr.  King,  nor  PtrUHflLUl,  t 
Jolmmn  mil  Mr.  Grimshiiwu. 

It  hu  bepn  ■iwcrti^d,  tlmt  "  Ihr  pprui 
tlie  meini  of  cnnvpying  uaprruiimi'  '■ 
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al  Westminster  with  Cowper,  but  had  had  little 
nintance  with  him  there,  being  three  years  his  senior, 
replied  to  it^^  mournfully,  but  with  cordial  kindness, 
fwed  a  desire  to  l)ecome  better  acquainted  with  one 
a  had  been  his  brother's  friend,  and  subscribed  himself, 
Illy  as  it  might  seem  to  say  it,"  hers  afiectionately. 
Dtkming  this  communication  to  Mr.  Newton,  he  said, 
be  is  evidently  a  Christian,  and  a  very  gracious  one.  — I 
dd  she  liad  you  for  a  correspondent  rather  tlian  me. 
e  letter  from  you  would  do  her  more  good  than  a  ream 
une." 

AXKfer  seems  to  have  taken  little  pleasure  in  conversing 
b  Mr.  Newton's  immediate  successor  in  the  curacy  of 
ley-;  it  was  therefore  no  loss  to  him  when  Mr.  Scott  was 
lOved  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  which  in 
le  (kiys  was  a  post  of  honor  for  preachers  of  ills  descrip- 
(•  The  curate  who  succeeded  him  is  only  mentioned  as 
itig  let  part  of  the  vicarage  to  I^dy  Hesketh  on  her  first 
t  to  these  parts.  Moses  Browne  was  then,  at  eighty- 
*i  so  confident  in  the  unimpaired  vigor  of  his  hale  old 
» that  he  pmmised  himself,  as  has  before  been  said,  a 
Soften  years  longer ;  before  two  had  elapsed,  his  life- 
>i^  was  at  an  end,  and  the  livinj;  was  given  to  Mr. 
'Di  who,  with  more  ability  th'<«n  Mr.  Scott,  and  more 
i^etion  than  Mr.  Newton,  was  not  inferior  in  piety  to 
^r.  Cowper  said  of  him,  as  soon  as  they  had  exchanged 
Son  his  arrival, ''  He  is  a  plain,  sensible  man,  and  pleases 
Duch  ;  —  a  treasure  fi)r  Olney,  if  Olney  can  understand 
^alue."*"  Three  months  later  he  writes  to  Mr.  New- 
**  Small  as  the  distance  from  Olney  is,  it  has  too  often 
-ffect  of  a  separation  between  the  Beans  and  us.  He 
man  with  whom,  when  I  can  converse  at  all,  I  can 
'erse  on  terms  perfectly  agreeable  to  myself;  who  does 
distress  me  with  forms,  nor  yet  disgust  me  by  the  neg- 
ofthein;  whose  manners  are  easy  and  natural,  and  his 
tvations  always  sensible.  I  often,  therefore,  wish  them 
er  neiwhlx)rs." 
'ut  Cowper  had  now  no  lack  of  society,  and  he  was 

Feb.  12, 1788.  "  To  Lady  Heakcih,  March  12, 1768. 


.f  «  .^uijiug  myseii  wii 

tlMt  liu  been  but  too  long  inter 
tuniliei  of  writing  rare  in  future 
since  I  <U8contiQue(l  iny  poetics 
to  find  the  same  readiness  as 
nezlected  faculty,  such  as  it  is,  si 
HlD  and  Lady  Heslietli  were 
might  resuiDe  his  work  too  soon 
To  the  fbrmor  lie  said  in  reply,' 
licitude  that  you  express  on  tl 
studies.     The  work  is  undoubte* 
it  has  an  end  ;  and  proceeding  1 
tioa  to  the  use  ofur  and  exercist 
live  to  finish  it.     Assure  yourseli 
to  a  by-stander  it  may  seein  an 
powers  of  a  constitution  never  ve 
not  B  little  tile  worse  Tor  wear,  1 
employment  diat  does  not  exhaus 
not  pretend  lo  account   fur  (liis; 
not  the  lan^ruage  of  predilection 
but  tliat  tile  kcl    is  n-ally  so. 
tliose  plaything-avocations,  whiel; 
without  any  aiieiitioii,  fatigue  inc. 
such  as  cnijage  me  niucli,  und  aiti 
serviceable  to  me  than  oilierwise.' 
To  Laily  Heskcth  lie  says,^'^  " 
be  under  any  apprehensions  lest 
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linty,  that  I  feel  them  often  operate  as  go  small  discour- 
nent.  But  uncertain  as  these  things  are,  I  yet  consider 
employment  as  essential  to  my  present  well-being,  and 
ue  it  accordingly.  But  had  Pope  been  subject  to  tiie 
s  alarming  speculations,  —  had  he,  waking  and  sleep- 
dreamt  as  I  do,  —  1  am  inclined  to  think  he  would 
have  been  my  predecessor  in  these  labors.  For  I  com- 
lent  myself  with  a  persuasion,  that  1  have  more  heroic 
V,  of  the  passive  kind,  at  least,  than  he  had ;  perhaps 
I  any  man :  it  would  be  strange  had  I  not,  after  so 
:h  exercise." 

^wper  did  not  know  that  Pope  also  was  troubled  with 
ims  while  employed  upon  these  labors ;  that  the  trans- 
M,  which  in  his  own  case  was  the  anodyne  remedy,  was 
lis  predecessor's  the  cause  of  them ;  and  that  Homer, 
if  in  vengeance  for  being  so  metamorphosed  in  hb 
sion,  visited  him  like  a  nightmare.  Pope's  own  account 
these  visitations  had  not  then  been  pu!)lished.  "  What 
iUe  moments,"  said  lie,  ''  does  one  feel  after  one  has 
l^ged  for  a  large  work  !  In  the  beginning  of  my  trans- 
n^  tlie  Iliad,  I  wished  any  body  would  hang  me  a 
lured  times.  The  Iliad  took  me  up  six  years,  and  dur- 
tiiat  time,  and  particularly  the  first  ]iart  of  it,  I  was 
-n  under  great  puin  and  apprciiension.  Though  I  con- 
•fed  tlie  thoughts  of  it  in  the  day,  they  would  frighten 
ui  the  night.  I  dreuined  often  of  being  engaged  on  a 
» joumey,  and  that  I  should  never  get  to  the  end  of  it. 
^  made  so  strong  an  impression  u|)on  me,  that  1  some- 
^  dream  of  it  still ;  —  of  being  engaged  in  the  transia- 
t  of  having  got  above  half  way  through  it,  and  being 
'^itassed,  and  under  dread  of  never  con^pleting  it."  •*• 
ope  acquired  his  love  of  Homer,  in  early  boyhood,  from 
by's  translation ;  '•"  in  gratitude  for  which  he  ought  not 
^ve  spoken  contemptuously  of  him   in  the  Dunciad, 

^pence'H  Anccdoteii,  p|».  2':',  53. 

Sir  William  ForlM*>i  iioti(.M-8  llw*  roiiiarkuhI«>  fnct,  that  <')^i!liy'B 
<>r  thou  Id  iiiivo  Im'cii  '*  tlif  tirst  ImhiIc  by  which  1'o|n*  wan  initiated 
^try,  and  0|rilby's  Viriiil,  thi*  iir«t  hinik  in  KnirliKh  vt^rK'  that 
•ie  inct  wiUi.  U<'attii>  was  ni.-uif  vitv  happy,  wlirn.  in  \iw  latter 
^f  hi*  life,  a  friend  who  knew  tiiiM,  preiiented  him  with  a  copy  of 
Ook."  —  IJfe  of  Btattifj  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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even  if  Ojrilby  1^(1  not  deserved  rallierto  he  lield  upnw 
exani)ile  i)t'  kmiliiljlt;  pci'severance  and  mora)  nonh.'  ll 
wiis  ihi!  Miny  wliii-li  <'liumK'(l  liiiii  iii  tiiis  vcRtion;  of  ibu 
eli:ir;nirL'  of  tbo  iiriiiiiiul  lie  could  have  jierceived  a; litife 
—  ;i-i  is  [o  III-  luixiivni  Jn  liiii  own.  But  Cowper. wlm 
111.'  Ifiimcd  "  dif  tale  of  Tmy  divint*,"  nnd  followed  l'l;*« 
in  Ills  \viin<i<n-inu"i,  wiis  at  llic  name  lime  familiarized  »iili 
tli<-  s|ilni  of  the  lliiiiipric  poems;  and  in  his  deep  |<«icf|^ 
tioii  ef  iheir  ihararter  and  beauty,  liis  iinderlaking nriig'in- 
aled.  I'opf  has  said  that  liis  impelling;  motive  to  «  miH' 
nut  inni'h  suited  lo  \ih  iiidination,  "uas  purely  I Iwi"' 
(if  iLKincv '''  ;it  a  time  wlien  lie  had  none,  not  even  to  buy 
!iiH)k«."  'I'his  «iis  .laid  In  conversation  :  and  llim  i* 
tiDihiiii;  ileiDiiiitory  in  the  plain  tnith  thus  bluntly  m'''- 
His  ohjei-t  was  to  reiiiler  liimself  independent  by  eni[ikiy- 
in'_'  Ills  -^reat  t;ileiits  in  llie  wuy  whieii  was  likely  to  pKcat 
llir  him  the  larijeRi  reward.  Widi  Cowper  it  was  a  Uiif 
iif  love.  ''This  notable  job,"  said  he.  -is  the  deliijtil "'' 
my  heart,  and  how  sony  shall  1  In.'  when  it  is  endi-dl"*' 
Till-  hfipe  of  ]iii)ht  was  an  afler-tli(Mi;;hl  with  him. 

I'Dpi's  usual  tni-lluxl  was  lo  lake  adiantaire  of  lliefiP" 
Mik  lirsi  by  the  nriiiiw'' 
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his  own  taste  and  judgment  were  to  be  consulted,  not  those 
of  ochen,)  should  have  veiy  much  dbiiked  transcribing 
thoD,  though  transcription  frequently  leads  to  corrections, 
vKchi  if  not  so  suggested,  might  probably  never  have  been 
mitL  But  having  that  dblike,  it  vms  singularly  fortunate 
far  hln  that  his  kind  neighbocs  entered  with  the  most 
timHj  wannth  into  his  pursuits,  and  performed  this  ofiice 
far  UoB.  Mrs.  Throckmorton  solicited  it  when  Lady  Hcs- 
kcdi  was  gone,  and  she  was  his  ''  lady  of  the  ink-bottle  for 
ibe  rest  of  the  winter."  Mr.  George  Throckmorton,  when 
he  VIS  visiting  his  brother,  was  then  the  most  active  aman- 
QMs;  and,  when  the  family  were  absent,  the  chaplain 
aftred  his  service.  Such  assistance  was  needed,  both  as 
*  ia?ed  his  time,  and  spared  his  sight ;  for  though  he  had 
We  said,  *'  One  might  almost  suppose  that  reading  Homer 
van  the  best  ophthalmic  in  the  worid,"  the  inflammation 
tf  the  eyes,  to  which  he  had  always  been  occasionally 
^lyect,  compelled  him  sometimes  to  refrain  from  usintr 
^heoL  Bufr  ivhen  this  disease  was  removed,  he  was  so  busy 
B  man,  '*  that  could  I  write,"  said  he,  *'  with  both  hands, 
*wl  with  both  at  the  same  time,  verse  with  one,  and  prose 
*i>h  the  other,  I  should  not,  even  so,  be  able  to  despatch  both 
^J  poetry  and  my  arrears  of  correspondence  faster  than 
^  have  need.  Tlie  only  opportunities  that  I  can  find  for 
^veising  with  distant  friends,are  in  the  early  hour  (and  that 
***liiiie3  reduced  to  lialf  a  one)  before  breakfast."  "*''* 

'n  ilie  winter  of  1787,  Mrs.  Unwin  providentially  escaped 

"^.'h,  and  such  a  death  as  must  have  given  Cow  per  a  sluirk 

^^Kh  would  probably  have  completely  overthrown  his  intcl- 

^'    "This  morning,"  he  writes  to  I^ady   Hcskcth,  "  had 

^^^y  near  been  a  trai^Ical  one  to  nic,  beyond  all  that  have 

^J*''  risen  U|ion  nic.     Airs.  Unwin  rose  as  usual  at  seven 

^'^k.     At  eijj;ht  she  came  to  ine,  and  showed  me  her  bed- 

P*''>  with  a  i^rt?at  piece  burnt  out  of  it.     Having  liirhtod 

.  •'  firp,  which  she  always  lights  herself,  she  placed  ihccan- 

l**  "pon  the  hearth.     In  a  few  moment^:  it  ocrurrod  to  Iut, 

l'**^  if  it  continued  thoi-e  it  miirlit   |X)ssihly  sol  fin»  to  \n  r 

fjj^^^'es,  therelbro  she  put  it  out.     But  in  fact,  though  sliu 

^  IKU  liie  least  suspicion  of  it,  her  clothes  were  on  fire  at 

«■  To  Mr.  Newton,  June  5,  17d4. 
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lliat  very  time.     Slic  finind  herself  uncommonly  annoyed 
by  siiioki',  siicli  as  liitumhi  the  water  into  licr  eyes.     Sup- 
fH»ill^  lliat  siiriie  ufllm  billets  mit;lit  be  loo  forward,  slie  di.*- 
]i(>s('il  (liein  ililfi'rcDtly  ;  but  fiiidiiig  tbc  smoke  increase,  and 
<,'iiiw  mure  truuble^uine,  (for  by  this  lime  the  room  was  filled 
wii)i  it,)  she  cast  her  eye  downward,  and  perceived,  not  only 
liL<r.b('il->:!o\\'n,  but  tier  |>ctticoat  on  fire.     She  had  tlie  pre»- 
fucc.  iif  mind  to  <riiilier  tliem  in  lier  hand,  and  pluii!,re  ilitm   ^ 
innniKliuiely  iiilo  the  basin,  by  which  means  the  {general  ^ 
ciHillii'^raiiiin  of  her  person,  wliicli  nuisi  probably  have  en— 
Kiiod  ill  a  few  monienls,  was  cfll-clLialiy  prevented.     Tliu  ^ 
was  that  wliii:h  1  have  often  lii>anl  from  the  pulpit,  and  liai*^^ 
ofirn  bitd  ixirasiun  myself  to  observe,  most  clearly  illa^iin^..^ 
li'il  ;   liiiit  secure  as  we  may  sometimes  seem  to  oursclvt  -..^^ 
wii  un;  in  niilily  nevr-r  so  safe  as  to  have  no  need  of  »  ^th 
pi'iinlendlni;  Pnivideiiee.      Danger ean  never  beat  a  ilisuixv 
iVom  cri'Siiii-es  who  dtteJl  in  liouses  of  clay.     Tlwnfijiv 
Cike  '  cui-e  of  thyself,  gentle  Yahoo !  and  may  a  more  vi^'- 
Lmt  than  [hoii  care  fur  thee!  '  "^'■' 

KiirifiiT  parlir^ulars  of  tins  providential  cscajw  wore  men* 
lli.ii.il  ill  ills  n-lutUm  of  it  to  .Mr.  Newton  — thai  Mrt.  I'li" 
wiii  w;(s  kneeliiii;,  and  liud  addressed  herself  to  her  detMinn-'. 
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suffer."  And  asking,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  what  would 
hecxme  of  him  in  case  be  were  to  lose  her,  he  added,  ''  I 
have  one  comfiirt,  and  only  one:  bereft  of  that,  I  should 
haYje  nmhiog  left  to  lean  on  ;  for  my  spiritual  props  have 
IwMuaoe  been  struck  from  under  me."  ^ 

This  was  said  .'in  one  of  those  darker  moods  wbwh  seem 

to  faaie  oome  over  him  when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Newton,  and 

to  have  made  the  act  of  writing  to  him  an  irksome  duty, 

wUch  he  was  always  willing  to  put  ofil     In  one  of  his  letters 

ha  says,  "  Mrs.  Newton  and  you  are  both  kind  and  just  in 

bdieving  that  I  do  not  love  you  less  when  I  am  long  silent. 

Perhaps  a  friend  of  mine,  wiio  wishes  me  to  have  him  always 

Q  my  tlwughts,  is  never  so  effectually  possessed  of  the  ac- 

complishment  of  that  wish,  as  when  I  have  been  long  his 

Unot  ;  ior  then  I  think  of  him  not  only  every  day,  but  day 

*^  night,  and  all  day  long.     But  I  confess  at  the  same  time, 

^  IDV  ilKMights  of  you  will  be  more  pleasant  to  myself 

*ben  I  shall  have  exonerated  my  conscience  by  giving  you 

^  letter  so  k>ng  your  due.     Tlierefore,  here  it  comes  ;  — 

"ttle  worth  your  liaving ;  but  payment,  such  as  it  is,  that 

J^  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  that  is  essential  to  my  own 

««*jquillity." 

loat  Cowper  and  Mr.  Newton  had  a  true  regard  for 

fH^  other  is  certain  — ^a  regard  heightened  on  the  one  side 

V  >  feeling  of  jijatitqde,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of  com- 

''^''^tion.     While  their  intercourse  was  colloquial,  there 

^*^  *  wannth  of  affection  in  this  regard ;  for  Mr.  Newton 

**s  ^  0131,  q[  lively  and  vigorous  intellect,  with  whom  Cow- 

^  <^ld  converse  upon  those  equal  terms  by  whbli  con- 

'^T^tion  is  rendered  easy  and  delightful.    But  the  next  door 

^^hbor  and  familiar  friend  was  not  like  the  same  ^rson  as 

^  spiritual  director  who  from  a  distance  watched  jealously 

^^^^  the  conduct  of  his  friend,  and  administered  exhortation 

•    "^pmof,  as  he  thought  meet.     It  has  been  seen  that  his 

I^^^Herence  was  sometimes  both  unwarrantable  and  unwise. 

\^}  if  his  letters,  in  their  general  complexion,  were  like  those 

^H^h  he  addressed  to  other  (K^rsons,  and  whk:li  are  printed 

i^^^g  his  works,  they  were  not  such  as  Cowper  could  have 

^^  any  pleasure  in  receiving  —  not  such  as  he  requested 

^  To  Mr.  Newton,  Oct  15, 1791. 
12* 
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ones  lo  make  up  r  passaUe  accoi 
with  the  aatisfaction  of  knowing  t 
of  penance  lie  shall  obtain  a  dis 
to  the  legitimate  influence  which 
exercised,  Cowper  turned  a  deaf 
couraged  to  believe  that  there  wi 
raptures  of  his  firet  recovery  ;  and 
him  in  that  belief  argued  in  vain  i 
when  they  were  of  an  opposite  ch 
jterilous  consequences  of  religious  e 
imaginations,  however,  were  far  fioit 
of  him  at  this  time.     He  was  happ 
his  change  of  abode,  in  the  society 
bors  at  Weston  Hall,  in  the  renewi 
relations,  in  the  growth    of  his  re] 
sciousness  of  llie  consideration  whic 
their  eyes  and  with  the  public,  abov 
of  Lady  Hesketh's    annual    return 
postponed  in  consequence  of  her  fatl 
a  circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  fo 
here  printed  firom  the  original,^  as  s 

BENEPACTIOI 
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This  cap  to  my  Harriet  1  owe ; 

She  gave  it,  and  save  me,  beside, 
A  nband,  worn  out  long  ago, 

With  which  in  its  youth  it  was  tied. 

This  chair,  that  I  press  at  my  ease, 

With  tresses  of  steeds  that  were  black. 
Well  covered  and  wadded  to  please 

The  sitter,  both  bottom  and  back ; 
Thick-«tudded  with  borderini;  nails. 

Smooth-headed,  and  gilde<£  aUd  bright, 
As  Vesper,  who,  when  the  day  fails, 

Adorns  the  dajrk  foreiiead  of  Night; — . 

These  carpets,  so  soft  to  the  foot, 

Caledonia's  traffic  and  pride, 
(O  spare  them,  ye  Knights  of  the  Boot, 

Dirt-splashed  in  a  crossrcountry  ride !) 
This  table  and  mirror  within. 

Secure  from  collision  and  dust. 
At  which  I  oft  shave  cheek  and  chin. 

And  periwig  nicely  adjust ;  — 

This  movable  structure  of  shelves. 

Contrived  both  for  splendor  and  use, 
And  charged  with  octavos  and  twelves. 

The  gayest  I  had  to  produce ; 
Where,  flaming  in  scarlet  and  gold. 

My  pociiu)  enchanted  I  view, 
And  hope  in  due  time  to  behold 

My  Iliad  and  Odyssey  too ;  — 

This  china  tiiat  decks  the  alcove, 

Which  mortals  have  named  a  bufi^ 
But  what  the  gods  call  it  above 

Has  ne'er  been  revealed  to  us  yet ; 
These  curtains,  that  keep  the  room  worm. 

Or  cool,  as  tlie  season  demands ; 
Those  stoves,  which  for  figure  and  form 

Seem  the  labor  of  Mulcibcr's  hands ;  — 

That  range,  from  which  many  a  mess 

Comes  smoking  tlie  stomach  to  cheer ; 
Thnt  tub,  (you  might  bathe  in  a  less,) 

Where  mult  is  transformed  into  beer ; 
These  painted  an<l  unpainted  chairs. 

Those  cushioned,  tlicso  curiously  framed ; 
Yon  beddinjj  ami  bod  above  stairs, 

Witli  otlicr  tilings  not  to  be  named ;  — 
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These  items  endear  mf  abode, 

Disposing  me  oft  to  reflect 
By  wlioiii  they  were  kindly  be*biwe4 

Whciin  here  I  impatient  expect 
But,  Jiuali '.     She  B.  parent  ollenda, 

Whose  dial-hand  pointa  to  elerao, 
Who,  oldest  and  dearest  of  frieada, 

Waits  only  a  passage  to  heaven. 

Then  willingly  want  hpr  awhile, 

And,  swcepiDif  the  chorda  of  your  I;rn, 
The  gloom  of  her  absence  beetle, 

As  now,  with  poetical  fire. 
Tis  yours,  for  true  glory  atliirat, 

in  hi?h-tlying  ditty  to  rise 
On  fouUiers  renowned  from  thefint 

For  bearing  a  goose  to  the  sliiea. 

Mr.  Rose,  meantime,  had  visited  him  again,  ind  •" 
"assured  or  an  undisseiiiblio^  welcome  at  all  times,"  Kf* 
on  hL;  own  |)art  and  Mrs.  Unwin's.  "As  to  lier,"*" 
Cow|icr,  "  slie  is  one  of  the  sincerest  of  the  human  iW' 
and  it'  she  receives  you  with  the  appearance  of  pie**"' 
it  is  hetauso  she  feels  it.  Her  behavior  on  such  occaa* 
i  with  Ikt  nn  alTaJr  of  conscience,  and  she  flaRS  no  n*** 
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^sUley  Cowper  died  in  the  ensuing  month,  at  the  age 
^  Eighty-six.  It  is  wortby  of  remark  that  Cowper's  letters 
•  t^  the  occasion  oould  not  have  been  written  under  tlie 
^^^^^^oce  of  an  unchiuitable  creed,  nor  of  that  insane  per- 
wbich  cbaiiacterized  bis  di3ease. 


to   LADT    HESKETH. 
^^  OiAiRST  cov.iiff,  ^  Tke  Lodge,  Juiu  10, 1788. 

Your  kind  letter  of  precaution  to  Mr.  Gregson  sent 

^^  hither  as  soon  as  chapel-service  was  ended  in  the 

evening.    But  be  found  me  already  apprized  of  the  event 

^t  occasioned  it,  by  a  line  from  oephus,  received  a  few 

uouis  before.     My  dear  uncle's  death  awakened   in  me 

>»tey  reflections,  which  for  a  time  sunk  my  spirits.     A  man 

^  hin  would  have  been  mourned,  had  he  doubled  the  age 

^  reached.     At  any  age  his  death  would  have  been  felt 

M  t  ks  that  no  survivor  could  repair.    And  though  it  was 

Boi  piobable,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  sliould  ever  see  him 

(■ORi  yet  the  consciousness  tliat  he  still  lived  was  a  com- 

^  10  me.    Let  it  comfort  us  now  that  we  have  lost  him 

^7  at  a  time  when  nature  could  afibrd  him  to  us  no 

'^*pr;  that  as  his  life  was  blameless,  so  was  his  death 

*ilUiit  anguish ;  and  that  he  is  gone  to  heaven.     I  know 

M  that  bmnau  life,  in  its  most  prosperous  state,  can  pre- 

^  any  thhiK  to  our  wishes  half  so  desirable  as  such  a 

««»e«7it.  ... 

."^H  to  mingle  this  subject  with  others,  that  would  ill 
f'^^ith  it,  I  will  add  no  more  at  present,  than  a  wanu 
^^  that  you  and  your  sister  will  be  able  effectually  to 
*l!|'  y^'^'^^s  ^^  ^'^  ^^  consolatory  mailer  \^ith  which  it 
*^^|*ftds.  You  gave  youfselves,  while  he  lived,  to  a  fadier, 
*J^  life  was>  doubtless,  prolonged  by  your  attentk>ns,  and 
^"^  tenderness  of  dbposition  made  hint  always  deeply 
"^ible  of  your  kindness  in  this  n>s)KK;t,  as  well  as  in  many 
r^^  His  old  age  was  the  happiest  that  I  have  ever 
^'^n,  and  I  give  you  both  joy  of  having  had  so  fair  an 
'^PP^unity,  and  of  having  so  well  usccHt,  lo  approve  your- 
^^^^  equal  to  the  calls  of  such  a  duty  in  the  sight  of  God 
■^man. 

W.  C. 
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....  _,--,  .  .-Eijdii  lo  DC  uneasy 
fear  (hat  your  liealtl)  might  Iiavo 
both  of  body  and  spirits,  that  you 
a  letter  that  rencbed  me  yesterday 
heart  at  rest,  so  far  as  that  cause 
lion.     He  speaks  of  my  uncle  in  i 
as  sliow  )iow  truly  sensible  he  was 
excellence  of  Ills  character,  and  bi 
loss.     We  have  indee<l  lost  one  wh 
the  present  >;uneration  of  our  fam 
all  respects,  no  future  of  it  will  | 
memory  retains  so  perfect  an  imprrt 
been  painter  instead  of  poei,  I  co 
traces  have  perpetuated  his  face  i 
minute  exactness ;  and  tliis  [  the  rai 
some,  with  wliom  1  was  ei|ually  con 
years  ago,  have  abnost  liidtnl  out  of  i 
But  he  made  on  impression  not  » 
was  in  figure,  in  temper,  and  maimer, 
respects,  such  as  1  shall  never  \k\\oU 
what  a  joyful  intcr\'i<>w  there  has  Ix 
some  of  his  con  temporaries,  who  wi 
tmlli  of  the  maitrr  k,  my  dear,  (ha 
ones,  and  that  we  shall  never  he  stici 
joined  the  party.     Can  then?  be  any 
warmest  wishes  as  lo  enter  on  an 
state,  in  blessed  fellowship  ami  comm' 
sor.ietv  u«>  •— ' — ' 
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e  ooroposed  these  lines  also  for  a  memorial  of  the  good 
bappy  old  man: — 

Farewell !  endued  with  all  that  could  engage 
All  hearts  to  love  thee,  both  in  youth  and  age ! 
In  prime  of  life,  for  sprightliness  enrolled 
Among  the  gay,  yet  virtuous  as  the  old ; 
In  life^  last  stago,  (O  blessings  rarely  found !) 
Pleasant  as  youth  with  all  its  olossoms  crowned; 
Through  every  period  of  tliis  chanf^eful  state, 
Unchanged  thyself,  wise,  good,  affectionate ! 
Marble  may  flatter ;  and  lest  this  should  seem 
0*erc  barged  with  praises  on  so  dear  a  tlieme, 
Although  thy  worth  be  more  than  half  supproflsed, 
Love  shall  be  satisfied,  and  veil  the  rest 

ovper  had  writteo  to  Lord  Thurlow  at  the  same  time 

Colman,  upon  issuing  the  Proposals  for  his  Homer, 

be  had  obtained «no  answer.     But  Lady  Hesketh,  who 

icted  nothing  whereby  siie  could  possibly  be  the  means 

inring  her  cousin,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  without  his 

/ledge,  and  by  sending  him  the  letter  which  she  received 

ply,  opened  a  way  for  the  renewal  of  their  intercourse. 

y  dearest  Coz !  said  Cowper,'^^  he  who  has  tliee  for  a 

i  will  never  want  a  wann  one.     I  send  thee  verbatim 

Uteradm  what  I  have  sent  to  the  Chancellor.     His 

is  very  kind,  and  has  given  me  much  pleasure.    Give 

ive  to  the  generous  Sir  Archer,^*  whom  I  honor  highly 

8  bounty,  and  assure  yourself  that  I  love  thee  dearly, 

D  every  comer  of  my  heart. 

Adieu.     Thine, 

W.  C. 


Tour  lordship  will  be  very  sure  that  though  Lady 
cth  did  not  choose  to  apprize  mc  of  her  intentions  to 
to  you,  she  has  not  lliout»ht  it  necessary  to  observe 
ame  secrecy  with  respect  to  your  lordship's  answer, 
sight  of  your  hand-writing  (myself  the  subject)  has 


kog.  2G,  1766. 

lir  Archer  Croft,  of  Crofl  Castle,  who  married  a  sister  of  Lady 
rth't. 
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nwakrncd  in  iiic  rcdinBiS  whicli  with  yoK  I  know  will  be 
my  Millii'if'iU  ii|)fjlo!;y  for  followiiij;  her  example.  TIkt 
nrc-  ■'ucli  ns  woiilil  iiiiiko  il  ililliciiU  for  iiic  lo  be  silcni,  urrc  .~ 

ilit'ic  siiiy  iiroi>nL'(y  In  l)cing  so.     But  I  see  none.     Win 

:'lioii1(l  I  sccni  indilTcrent  where  1  ou^'lit  to  be  wann,  anc^^ 
iiiti  so?  nnti  \vlml  honor  would  it  do  me  to  appear  to  liav^^ 
fiir^oiU'ii  a  frii'Tid  who  still  affectionately  rempmbeis  ine? 

Hiiil  my  cousin  consulted  ine  l)erorc  she  m.idc  applics^k- 
lion  to  yotir  lordship  in  my  favor,  1  should  prohahly.  at  ll  ■^t 
siiiiie  tiiiiL'  iliat  I  had  hoth  loved  and  honored  her  for  li».-7 
/(■;il  to  scive  ine,  have  discouraged  dial  proceeding;  n  ^zn 
liiT:iti:i!  I  liave  110  need  of  a  fiiend,  or  liecausc  I  have  iw  «oi 
tlt<:  lujr|ii.'si  opinion  of  your  constancy  in  that  conncH^iio  T^. 
but  iH'cau^e  I  am  si-nsihle  liow  difficult  it  must  be  even  Ci. « 
i/fiii  to  a-i-<K  a  man  in  his  fortnncs  who  rait  do  noihing  l>«.Ji 
write  viu'S(s,aiid  who  mmt  live  in  the  country.    But  sli<x»  li 
nil  KlhiT  i^ood  effiid  even  follow  her  application  than  mcrr-  ly 
what  has  aln.ady  followed  it,  an  avowal  on  your  lordiiliip's 
piirl  that  ynu  still  remember  me  with  alTectton,  I  shall  Ix 
always  <;1ad  iliat  she  acted  as  she  did:  she  has  procure)} 
r;itlfication  of  which  1  shall  always  feel  the  cOrtifbil 
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honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most 

Fectionate, 

Wm.  COWPER. 

)ns  paid  him  a  visit  at  the  latter  end  of  sum- 
r  enjoyed  their  society ;  hut  the  letter  which 
Ir.  iNewton,  after  bein<r  apprized  of  his  safe 
,  was  in  a  diseased  and  ominous  strain.  ^'  1 
te,  "  those  comforts  in  your  visit  which  have 
lencd  all  our  interviews,  in  part  restored.  I 
lew  you  (or  the  same  shepherd  who  was  sent 
It  of  tiie  wilderness  into  tlie  pasture  where 
)herd  feeds  his  flock,  and  felt  ray  sentiments 
friendship  for  you  the  same  as  ever.  But 
still  wantintr,  and  that  thincr  the  crown  of  all. 
t  in  God's  time,  if  it  be  not  lost  forever, 
his,  1  say  it  trembling ;  for  at  what  time  so-' 
liull  come,  it  will  not  come  without  its  attend- 
vhateviM'  good  thing  may  occur  in  the  interval, 
sbodings  of  the  event,  having  learned  by  ex- 
I  was  bom  to  be  persecuted  with  peculiar 
ledly  believing,  that  such  as  my  lot  has  been, 
e  end.  This  belief  is  connected  in  my  mind 
vation  I  iiave  often  made,  and  is  perhaps 
sat  part,  u|)on  it ;  that  there  is  a  certain  style 
IS  maintained  by  Providence  in  the  dealings 
every  man,  which,  however  the  incidents  of 
ry,  and  though  he  may  be  thrown  into  many 
ions,  is  never  excham^ed  for  another.  The 
isation  pe<niliar  to  myself  has  hitherto  been 
,  violent,  unlooked-for  change.  When  I  have 
f  falling  into  the  abyss,  I  have  been  caught 
m  I  have  thought  myself  on  the  threshold  of 
ty,  I  have  been  thrust  down  to  hell.  The 
smooth  of  such  a  lot,  taken  together,  should 
taught  me  never  to  despair ;  but  through  an 
2nsity  in  my  nature  to  forebode  the  worst, 
the  contrary,  operated  as  an  admonition  to 
lope.  A  finn  persuasion  that  I  can  never 
a  comfortable  state  of  mind,  but  must  be  de- 
13 


bim  from  enjoying  (he  sn 
aaid  to  Lady  Hesketh,  h 
who  was  always  a  welcoi 
one,  perfonning  his  ioumi 
his  own  strength,  which  ( 
SUmiDg  on  too  mucli.     h 
Newton's  sttiy,  and  transc 
returning  in  October,  rendci 
kind.     This  able  anil  am 
twenty-Orst  year,  had  attac 
of  afTecllon  to  Cowper,  ant 
to  be,  a  favorite  witli  liiin  a 
Hesketh  was  at  Weston  wht 
of  their  way  of  life  which 
favorite  sister,  Harriet,  will  be 
take  an  interest  in  Cowper's 


"  I  am  at  length  settled  '. 
and  undisturbed  comfort,  wl 
with  the  most  perfect  cjijoyi 
period  of  my  departure  u  iih 
val  here  was  delayed  neari; 

Jtlan,  which  I  must  lament,  b 
ess  of  Mr.  Cowper's  cojii|>Hn 
and  here  1  found  l^Hv  n- 
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tcdenbly  accurate  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  all  oar 
ne  is  passed.  We  rise  at  whatever  liour  we  choose ; 
eak&st  at  half  after  nine,  take  about  an  hour  to  satisfy 
e  aaUimenty  not  the  appctitt, — for  we  talk  — '  good  Heav- 
»!  how  we  talk !'  and  enjoy  ourselves  most  wonderfully, 
ben  we  separate,  and  dispose  of  ourselves  as  our  dilSbrent 
cfimtKNis  point;  Mr.  Cowper  to  Homer;  Mr.  R.  to 
•nicribing  what  is  already  translated  ;  Lady  Hesketh  to 
<Qck,  and  to  books  alternately ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  who,  in 
veiy  thing  but  her  face,  is  like  a  kind  angel  sent  from 
nveo  to  guard  the  health  of  our  poet,  is  busy  in  domestic 
onceras.  At  one,  our  labors  finished,  the  poet  and  1  walk 
br  two  hours.  I  then  drink  most  plentiful  draughts  of  in- 
InctioD  whk;h  flow  from  his  lij^,  instruction  so  sweet,  and 
SDodoess  so  exquisite,  that  one  loves  it  for  its  flavor.  At 
VK  we  return  and  dress,  and  the  succeeding  hour  brings 
faner  upon  the  table,  and  collects  again  the  smiling  coun- 
cnances  of  the  family  to  partake  of  the  neat  and  elegant 
Ml.  Conversation  continues  till  tea-time,  when  an  en- 
tttajoing  volume  engrosses  our  thoughts  till  the  last  meal 
s  tnnounced.  Conversation  again,  and  then  rest  before 
^ve,  to  enable  us  to  rise  again  to  the  same  round  of 
ooocent,  virtuous  pleasure.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  should 
^  melancholy  at  the  thought  of  leaving  such  a  family  ? 
*i  lather,  will  you  not  be  surprised  at  my  resolution  to 
'^fart  iroiu  this  quiet  scene  on  Thursday  next  ?  " 

At  that  time  Cowper  was  as  happy  as  he  appeared  to 
^  His  healtli  was  better  than  it  had  been  for  many  years. 
*^g  lime,"  he  says,  *•  I  had  a  stomach  that  would  digest 
^'biiig^  and  now  nothing  disagrees  with  it ;  an  amendment 
^  Which,  1  am,  under  God,  indebted  to  the  daily  use  of 
|*ble  tartar,  which  1  have  never  omitted  these  two  years."  •** 
^'liog  Uose,  after  his  departure,  that  they  were  all  in  good 
f^Ui,  and  cheerful,  he  added,  *<  This  I  say,  knowing  you 
iM  be  glad  to  hear  it,  for  you  tiave  seen  the  time  when 
•  could  not  be  said  of  all  your  friends  at  Weston."*^ 
■^  society  of  this  young  friend  had  been  very  agreeable 

■•  To  Mr.  Bmitb,  Dec.  SO,  1760.  "  Nov.  30. 


t  you  said  od  that  panicu 
,ase,  when  the  summer  ist 
my  pocket :  whal  I  read  at  n 
I  read  under  a  hedge,  or  a[  ih 
and  that  hedge  will  always  brin 
this  U  a  sort  of  memoria  technica 
to  you  if  I  did  not  know  that  yc 
The  health  of  one  of  the  pai 
during  a  frost,  Mi's.  Unwin  slipp 
and  was  so  severely  bruised  bcio 
some  time  completely  crippled  ;  i 
her  fonner  strength.     At  first,  he 
inent  enough  to  keep  thecn  in  coti 
spirits  continued  clieerfut  after  I 
January  (o   town.     His  constan 
contributed  to  this.    "  I  am  the  bi 
cousin,  "  that  ever  lived  sequesters 
idle.     My  days   accordingly  roll 
mendous  rapidity."^'' 

Happily,  there  was  nothing  iritS" 
to  which  he  was  called.  His 
only  when,  upon  writing  to  Mr.  P 
tlie  conscbusnes:i  of  liis  malady  . 
pureFy  pleasurable.  He  had  his 
was  of  the  heaviest  kind  ;  but  fro 
sorrows  of  life  no  roan  was  ever  in 
All  his  connections  were  "" 
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when  he  lost  in  Unwin  one  who  had  been  to  him  as  a 
her,  young  men,  as  I)as  alreacly  been  seen  in  the  instance 
lose,  supplied  tliat  loss  with  almost  filial  affection.  Sad 
is  story  is,  it  is  not  altogetlicr  mournful ;  he  had  never 
xnplain  of  injustice,  nor  of  injuries,  nor  even  of  neglect, 
had  no  part  in  bringing  on  his  calamity  ;  and  to  that 
calamity  which  made  him  "  leave  the  herd  "  like  "  a. 
cen  deer,''  it  was  owing  that  the  genius  which  has  con- 
ited  his  name,  which  has  made  him  the  most  popular 
of  his  age,  and  secures  that  popularity  from  fading 
r»  was  developed  in  retirement ;  it  would  have  been 
ited  had  he  continued  in  the  course  for  which  he  was 
ed  up.  He  would  not  have  found  the  way  to  fame, 
B  he  had  missed  the  way  to  fortune.  He  might  have 
I  happier  in  his  generation ;  but  he  could  never  have 
:  so  aseful ;  with  that  generation  his  memory  would 
!  passed  away,  and  he  would  have  slept  with  his  fathers, 
ad  of  I i vine;  with  those  wlio  are  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
ind  the  benefactors  of  tlieir  kind, 
he  interruptions  which  took  him  sometimes  from  his 
lar  and  favorite  occu))ation,  were  neitlicr  unwelcome 
uoseasonable,  occasional  change  being  as  sulutar)'  for 
nind  as  for  the  body.  It  was  suggested  to  him  by  his 
in  that  he  mi;rht  further  a  good  cause  by  com|K)smg  a 
1  upon  the  slave  trade,  which,  by  the  unparalleled  ex- 
ns  of  Clarkson,  and  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Wilber- 
)  had  been  brought  before  the  public  so  as  to  make  a 
and  pcTuiaiient  iinpn^ssion.  But  thougli  it  was  a  sub- 
whereon  he  had  more  than  once  ruminated  as  he  lay 
d,  watching;  the  bn>iik  of  duy  ;  and  though  it  ap|R'arcd 
n  so  im))ortant  at  tliat  juncture,  and  so  sus(.*eptible  of 
cal  mana^cMn(*nt,  that  he  W^i  inclined  to  start  in  that 
r,  he  said,  could  he  have  allowed  himself  to  desert 
er  long  enough,  yet  u)K)n  seeding  a  iH)eni  by  Hannah 
,  he  drop|>cd  the  half-formed  inclination.  Hannah 
'  was  a  favorite  writer  with  him  ;  *•  she  had  more  nerve 
^ne^gy/'  he  said,  **  hoih  in  her  thouizhts  and  language, 
half  tlie  he-rhymci's  in  the  kini^doin."  And  he  was 
lore  willing  to  fon-go  the  subject,  considering  that  he 
ilready  borne  his  testimony  in  favor  of  his  black  brcth- 
13* 
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Ust  detennincd  absolutely  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 

iu    There  arc  some  scenes  of  horror  on  which  my  imagina- 

lUD  can  dwell,  not  without  some  complacence ;  but  then 

they  are  such  scenes  as  God,  not  man,  produces.     In  earth- 

qfdus,  high  winds,  tempestuous  seas,  there  b  the  grand  as 

ik-dl  as  die  terrible.     But  when  man  is  active  to  disturb, 

tikere  is  such  meanness  in  the  design,  and  such  cruelty  in 

lite  execution,  that  I  both  hate  and  despise  the  whole  oper- 

atioQ,  and  feel  it   a  degradation  of  )X)etr}'  to  employ  her  in 

tlie  description  of  it.     I  hope  also,  that  the  generality  of  my 

cQuntiyinen   have  more  gcnero^^ity  in  their  nature  than  to 

want  die  fiddle  of  verse  to  go  l)efore  them  in  the  perfonnancc 

of  in  act  to  which  they  are  invited  by  the  loudest  calls  of 

Iniinanity." 

Some  years  back,  between  the  publication  of  his  first  and 
'tvond  volumes,  he  had  been  asked  to  contribute  to  a  jour- 
nal, the  title  of  which  does  not  ap))ear.  The  a))plicfition 
seems  to  have  been  made  thix^ugh  Mr.  Newton,  to  whom  he 
Replied,  <*' From  the  little  1  have  seen,  and  tlie  much  I  have 
licvd,  of  the  manager  of  the  Review  you  mention,  1  cannot 
^1  even  the  smallest  push  of  a  desire  to  serve  him  in  the 
opacity  of  a  poet.  Indeed,  1  dislike  him  so  much,  that, 
^i  I  a  drawer  full  of  pieces  fit  for  his  purjwse,  I  hardly 
^hiok  I  should  contribute  to  his  collection.  It  is  |)ossible, 
^^  that  I  may  live  to  be  once  more  a  publisher  myself,  in 
^'uchcase  1  should  be  glad  to  find  myself  in  ^x^ssession  of 
^'^y  such  original  pieties  as  might  docenily  make  their  ap- 
P^rance  in  a  volume  of  mv  own.  At  present,  however,  I 
*wve  nothing  that  would  be  of  use  to  him." 

There  was  another  journal  at  that  time,  called  the  Theo- 
logical Mlscellanv,  with  which  he  was  better  pleased,  and 
J  *hich  Mr.  Newton  was  conrerned.  For  this  he  was 
^^posed  to  translate  a  liook  of  Cararcioli's  u|>on  Seif-Ac- 
jjuaiiitauce  —  a  chapter  for  each  monthly  number.  If  Mr. 
I^^wton  thought  such  a  contribution  would  be  welcome,  **  a 
*'*Jrof  that  sort,"  be  said, "  would  suit  him  lutter,  in  his  then 
•  '(ate  of  mind,  than  original  composition  on  reli^^ious  subjects." 
V Ron  further  consideration,  however,  tliou;L'li  lie  retained  his 
hkiiiar  for  the  book,  he  perceived  that  it  w  as  not  sufficiently 
^'isonant  with  the  principles  ujwn  which  the  journal  was 


lected  by  Mr.  'llioin 
ble  ibr  his  attaimnent 
tributors  should  alTix  I 
but  upon  further  con 
abandoned,  as  being 
thao  those  that  way  ol 
practice.  . 

l^e  first  number  a 
February  foilouing  Ci 
Glover's  Alhenaid.     T. 
fortunate  if  he  had  knov 
old  age  had  been  commit 
self  a  supercilious  reader 
competent.     Speal;in<;  a. 
one  of  his  letters,  "  It  is 
demn  them.     But  we,  w 
merciful  to   bookmakers 
judge  of  authors  were  Iiij 
more  to  ihe  coiii|Kisition 
aglne.     I  have  often  w< 
wfxite  tlie  Dunciad  slioult 


Alas  for  Pope,  if  the  me 
measure  of  die  mercy  he 
donablr!  •"■"  ' 
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liopc  for  many  readei's  who  would  go  fairly  through 
:his  has  possibly  missed  a  part  of  the  praise  it  might 
eived,  had  the  story  been  comprised  within  more 
le  limits.  I  am  the  more  persuaded  that  this  is 
,  having  found  in  it  many  passages  to  admire.  It 
nned,  I  dare  say,  by  those  who  have  never  read 
)f  iu  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  whole  a  first-rate  poem;  but  certainly  it  does 
i/e  to  be  cast  away  as  lumber,  the  treatment  which^ 
],  it  has  generally  met  with."  * 

er  would  not  have  deemed  this  poem  unreasonably 
ess  he  had  felt  it  to  be  tedious;  and  perhaps  it 
)t  have  seemed  tedious  to  him  if  he  had  not  under- 

analyze  it,  and  deliver  a  critical  opinion  upon  its 

A  novel,  in  three  such  volumes  as  the  Athenaid, 
xnplaincd  of  for  its  length ;  and  they  who  cared 
for  its  |xx*tical  merits  or  demerits,  of  which  they 
thing,  uyglit  have  been  agreeablj^  entertained  by 
,  and  have  founrl  in  it  that  amusement  which  is  all 
;enerality  of  readers  seek.  But  Glover  had  brooded 
hidden  treasure  too  long.  More  than  fifty  years 
from  the  publicntion  of  Leonidas  before  this  con- 
,  or  second  part,  appeared  as  a  posthumous  work, 
UTS  after  the  author's  decease.  Had  it  been  pub- 
lile  the  reputation  of  the  former  poem  was  fresh,  it 
ve  pursued  the  triumph,  and  partaken  the  gale,  for 
;  are  not  inferior,  and  it  has  more  variety  of  charac- 

of  incident.  But  the  success  of  I^iconidas,  like 
)ato,  had  been  factitious,  and  though  it  had  hitherto 
i  itself,  it  could  not  buoy  up  the  Athenaid.  Glover 
I  an  influential  man  in  the  city  at  a  time  when  par- 
le  state  ran  high,  and  were  neariy  equally  poised  ; 
lossessed  of  more  than  ordinary  talents  and  learning, 
s  great  mercantile  knowliMlge,  and  just  weight  of 
:;  and  the  party  with  which  he  acted  rewarded 
5es  against  Sir  Robert  ^Val|)ole's  administration,  by 

a  a'speclable  poem  far  alKJve  it's  diverts.  Those 
had  long  since  })a'<«?rd  away  ;  the  latter  part  of  his 
'e  had  l>een  highly  creditable  to  him  in  every  point 

but  it  was  not  of  a  kind  to  captivate  popular  ap- 


Ihis  reviewiniT 
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to  the  public,  it  may  appear,  when  it  appears,  with  more 
advantage."  ^^ 

In  anotlier  letter  to  the  same  dear  kinswoman  lie  says, 

'*  Running  over  what  I  have  written,  I  feel  that  I  should  blush 

to  send  it  to  any  but  thyself.     Anotlier  would  charge  me 

with  being  impelled  by  a  vanity  from  which  my  conscience 

sets  oie  clear,  to  speak  so  much  of  myself  and  my  verses  as  I 

do.    But  I  thus  speak  to  none  but  thee,  nor  to  tliee  do  I 

thus  speak  from  any  such  motive.     1  egotize  in  my  letters 

to  tbee,  not  because  I  am  of  much  imix)rtancc  to  myself, 

but  because  to  thee  both  Ego,  and  all  that  Ego  does,  is  mter- 

^ag»    God  doth  know  that  when  I  labor  most  to  excel  as 

^  poet,  I  do  it  under  such  mortifying  impressions  of  the  van- 

■tyof  all  human  fame  and  glory,  liowever  acquired,  that  I 

wonder  1  can  write  at  all."  *^ 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  in  the  society  of  those  whom  he 

kved.     When  Ruse's  visit  in  the  summer  of  this  year  was 

postponed  from  June  till  August,  he  said  to  him,  *'  A  month 

Was  Ibnnerly  a  trifle  in  my  account ;  hut  at  my  present  age, 

'give  it  all  its  im|iortance, and  gmdi-e  tiiut  so  many  months 

'l^ld  yet  pass  in  which  I  have  not  even  a  glin4>se  of  those 

*  love,  and  of  whom,  the  course  of  nature  considered,  1 

°*ust  ere  lon^r  take  leave  forever. —  Uut  I  shall   live  till 

Auuust."**     When  Lady  IK'skcth  airived,  he  said,  "This 

'^  ^be  third  meeting  that  my  cousin  and  we  have  had  in  this 

potiniry ;  and  a  irreat  instance  of  good  fortune  1  account  it, 

'H  sticli  a  world  as  this,  to  have  expected  such  a  pleasure 

Jl^ficro  without  being  once  disappointed."^'      Andafier  both 

.*^'  de|)arted,  at  the  ronimenccment  of  winter,  his  observa- 

Wn  ^05^  «<  When  a  friend  lenves  us  in  the  beirlnning  of  that 

•Pa.soii,  I  alway?  feel  in  my  heart  a  /wrAa/w,  im|X)rting  that 

^e  have  possibly  met  for  the  last  time,  and  that  the  robins 

■^Jay  whistle  on  the  grave  of  one  of  us  before  the  return   of 

'^^'Mrner."  «« 

Hut  it  was  his  lot,  happy  indexed  in  this  n»spoct.  to  form 
"^c^v  friendships  as  he  advanced  in  years,  instead  of  having  to 
'nouni  for  the  dissolution  of  old  ones  by  death.     During 

••  April  14,  1780.  «  June  t>,  17^.  ••  June  20. 

«  To  Mr.  Row?,  July  23.  »  Jan.  3, 1790. 
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that  you  are  not  addicted  to  practices  of  the  deceptive  kind. 

And,  certainly,  if  tlie  little  time  tiiat  I  have  had  to  study 

you  were  alone  to  be  considered,  the  question  would  not  be 

unreasonable ;  but  in  general  a  man  who  readies  my  years 

Qnds 

*  That  loiij?  experience  does  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain.' 

"I  am  very  much  of  Lavater's  opinion,  and  am  persuaded 
that  faces  are  as  legible  as  books,  only  with  these  circun)- 
siances  to  recommend   them  to  our  ^KM'usal,  that  they  arc 
"wd  in  much  less  time,  and  are  much  less  likely  to  deceive 
^^^-^     Widi  reganl  to  the  poem  itself,  he  gave  him  this  gold- 
en advice —  *' Rememl>er  that,  in  writing,  perspicuity  is 
''*'ays  more  than  half  the  battle.     The  want  of  it  is  the 
'^'n  of  more  than  half  the  |)octry  that  is  published.     A 
"^^nini;  that  doc^s  not  stare  vou  in  the  face  is<as  bad  as  no 
'"Pa ning,  because  nobody  will  take  the  pains  to  i)oke  for  it." 
Tliis  ardent  youth  look  with  him,  on  his  departure,  sev- 
P*^**!  books  of  Homer  to  transcribe,  volunteerin«'  his  services 
"*  "lis  way  ;  he  took  also  a  letter  of  iiilmduclion  to  T^ady 
Me^keth,  who  was  as  much  pleasuil  with  him  as  Cowper 
"^d  U.*en.      He  had  observed  with  what  atlection  Cowper 
^i'oke  of  his  mother  ;  the  only  iMnlrait  of  her  was  in' posscs- 
*'^0  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Bodham,  who  had  been  a  favorite 
^t>Usin  of  Cowper's,  in  her  childluxKl ;  and  u|K)nthe  youth's 
'^P^ri  of  his  visit  on  his  return  home,  this  pictui-e  was  sent 
***  /V'eston,  as  a  prc^sent,  with  a  letter  fmin  his  kinswoman, 
^.'*'lten  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart.     It  was  replied  to  with 
*^'ndred  feeling,  thus :  — 

TO    MRS.  BODIIAM. 
*    K^r.ARF.»T  ROSE,  WtStOH^  Vtb.  27.   17JHK 

I  Wlioin  I  thoui^ht  withered,  and  fallen   from  the  stalk, 

****  vliom  1  find  still  alive  :  nolhinir  could  give  me  greater 

f***-'U8ure  than  to  know  it,  and  to  learn  it  from  yom-'-elf.  I 
*^'V|^»(j  Y(^,y  (learlv  when  von  were  a  child,  and  love  vou  not 

.,  J^>1  the  less  for  having  ceased  to  be  so.  hverv  creature 
•■i»l  bears  any  alVmily  to  my  mother  is  dear  ta  me,  and  you, 
^^    daughter  of  her  brother,  are  but  one  remove  distant 

VOL.  II.  11 
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>is  just  as  well :  you  and  Mr.  Bodham  can  come  to  Weston, 
c«a  you  not  ?     The  summer  is  at  hand  ;  there  are  roads  and 
wheels  to  bring  you,  and  you  are  neitl)er  of  you  translating 
Homer.     I  am  crazed  that  1  cannot  ask  you  all  together,  for 
want  of  house-room  ;  but  for  Mr.  Bodham  and  yourself  wc 
Vave  good  room,  and  equally  good  for  any  third,  in  the 
sliape  of  a  Donne,  whether  named  Hewitt,  Bodham,  Balls, 
or  Johnson,  or  by  whatever   name  distinguished.     Mrs. 
Hewitt  has  particular  claims  upon  me ;  she  was  my  play- 
fellow at  Berkhamstead,  and  has  a  share  in  my  warmest  af- 
fections.    Pray  tell  her  so !     Neither  do  1  at  all  forget  my 
WKisin  Harriet.     She  and  I  have  been  many  a  time  merry 
itCaificId,  and  have  made  the  parsonage  ring  with  laughter. 
Give  my  love  to  her.     Assure  yourself,  my  dearest  cousin, 
•||>t  1  shall  receive  you  as  if  you  were  my  sister,  and  Mi's, 
^nwin  is,  for  my  sake,  prepared  to  do  the  same.     When 
'ne  has  seen  you,  she  will  love  you  for  your  own. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham  for  his  kindness  to 
J"y  Homer,  and  with  my  love  to  you  all,  and  with  Mrs. 
"nwin's  kind  respects,  am. 

My  dear,  dear  Rose,  ever  yours, 

W.  C. 

P-  S.  —  I  mourn  the  death  of  your  poor  brother  Castres, 
^'lioin  I  should  have  seen  had  he  lived,  and  should  have 
"^n  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  He  was  an  amiable  boy, 
and  I  Yi^^  yery  fonj  of  him. 

*Sfjfl  another  P,  S. —  I  find,  on  consulting  Mrs.  Unwin, 
*"^*  I  have  underrated  our  ca])abilities,  and  that  we  have 
^^  only  room  for  you,  and  Mr.  Bodham,  but  for  two  of 
'k*'*^  sex,  and  even  for  your  nephew  into  the  bargain.  We 
snail  bg  iiappy  to  have  it  all  so  occupied. 
.  *  our  nephew  tells  me,  that  his  sister,  in  the  qualities  of 
"^  »nind,  resembles  you  ;  that  is  enough  to  make  her  dear 
^  ^^y  and  I  bog  you  will  assure  her  that  she  is  so.  lx?t  it 
^  oo  long  before  1  hear  from  you. 

Tt 
^^'pon  receiving  this  portrait  of  his  mother,  Cowpcr  com- 

/*^5eJ    ^jjp  i^^oi^i  beautiful  of  his  minor  poems  —  a  i>oem 
^h  he  tells  us  he  had  more  pleasure  in  writing  than  any 
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ave  my  life,  banished  as  I  am,  not  to  a  strange  land, 
)  a  remoteness  from  his  presence,  in  comparison  with 
the  distance  from  east  to  west  is  no  distance,  —  is 
jf  and  cohesion.  1  dare  not,  either  in  prose  or  verse, 
myself  lo  express  a  frame  of  mind  which  I  am  con- 
does  not  belong  to  me  ;  least  of  all  can  I  venture  to 
e  language  of  absolute  resignation,  lest,  only  counter- 
;,  1  should  for  that  very  reason  be  taken  strictly  at  my 
and  lose  all  yiy  remaining  comfort.  Can  there  not 
ind  among  those  translations  of  Madame  Guyon  some- 
that  might  serve  the  pur]X)se  ?     I  should  think  tliere 

Submission  to  the  will  of  Christ,  my  memory  tells 
a  theme  that  pervades  tliem  all.  If  so,  your  request 
brmed  already ;  and  if  any  alteration  in  them  should 
pessary,  I  will  with  all  my  heart  make  it.  I  have  no 
ion  to  giving  the  graces  of  the  foreigner  an  English 
but  insuperable  ones  to  all  false  pretences  and  affected 
tions  of  what  I  do  not  feel." 

the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Bean  found  him  in  a  happier 
and  obtained  from  liim  a  hymn  to  be  sung  by  the 
9n  of  tl)c  Olney  Sunday  School,  at  a  time  when 
er  said  '^  he  was  somewhat  in  the  case  of  lawyer 
ing  in  Tom  Jones,  and,  could  he  split  himself  into  as 
po^  as  there  arc  Muses,  could  have  foimd  emplov- 
for  them  all."  Encouraged,  perhaps,  by  tliis,  Mr. 
3a  asked  him  to  translate  for  publication  a  series  of 
,  which  he  had  received  from  a  Dutch  clergyman  at 
ape  of  Good  IIo|)e.  Tliou^h  so  much  additional  oc- 
on  came  inconveniently,  when  he  had  little  time  to 
from  his  Homer,  Cow  per  could  not  refuse  this  lo  Mr. 
xi ;  '^*  and  he  had  no  objection  to  being  known  as  the 
itor ;  *'  rather,"  said  he,  '^  I  am  ambitbus  of  it  as  an 

It  w  ill  serve  to  prove,  that  if  I  have  spent  much 
o  little  purpose,  in  the  translation  of  Homer,  some 
portion  of  my  time  has,  however,  been  well  disposed 

.  Newton  acted  with  the  kindest  intentions  toward  his 
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|)oor  friend,  wlien  lie    put    tliesc   letters   into   his   liar^v  qi^ 
Tlk'iv  ij  iioiliinu' vi!iimrkal)le  in  tlic  early  ))iirlortlie  wm*    t', 
liisliH-y.     His  iiLiiiK!  was  Van  IJcr;)iowas  lioni  in   II  €il. 
••  iii  wi>rtliy  (lan'tits  anit  of  respectul)!e  condiliun  ; "  lie  ^.v  a 
tli-stiiK-d  by  tlieni  tu  llie  ministry,  and  educaiL-d  accanlinif/v; 
and  ill  his  Ituyluwd  he  became  stront;ly  attached  to  a  Uiauiriu/      ' 
pri  of  his  uuti  ai^c,  wluse  family  were  intimate  wiili  lik 
To  iliis  lady,  who  \s  called  Misa  E.,  he  made  a  declaraiKU. 
Iiy  h'lter,  from  tliu  university,  and  recei^d  for  answer,  tint 
S'hc  could  tnku  no  step  in  an  affair  of  that  sort  \iiil)out  ttie 
knouled'^e  und  consent  of  her  parents.     This  uoundd iii< 
pridt' ;  he  inudc  ailvunces  to  another  Indy,  fmin   wliom  be 
ri^ri-ivtid  a  similar  answer;  then,  liavin<r  frfipicnl  apponiJiii- 
lii.'s  ut'siKfiii!;  his  lirst  love,  and  findinj;  ihat  she  had  rt.'1'u^l 
utiii-r  ^iIIlts,  ho  soon  ascertained  tliiit  he  was  not  indlden'iii 
l»  her,  and  olnaiiicd  a  promise  of  her  hand,  sltoulil  tlic 
paivnts   of  lurth  prove  favorable  to  his  wishes.    "  I  t^"-* 
w  •w,"  he  s;iiil, "  elevated  to  the  |nniiacle  of  joy ;  I  accmmtt<* 
my-^elf  iMinpli'iely  happy;  and   my  heartl   alas,  full  "* 
idol.iTry.  liKiki'd  fur  felicity  to  the  creature,  renanlin/  ligln')' 
'ri'aior,  who  is  over  all.  blessed  fori 
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L  Certain  it  is,"  says  he,  *'  that  unless  God  had  forbidden 
interposed  by  his  grace  to  prevent  it,  I  should  in  all 
bability  liavc  gone  forth  a  declared  enemy  of  revelation, 
least  of  all  true  and  spiritual  religion.  In  the  mean  time 
m  accustomed  frequently  to  pray  at  night  on  my  bed, 
1  ID  a  phrase  and  manner  perfectly  opposite  to  my  own 
■ioos.  Among  othw  things  I  asked  for  conversion,  using 
EHurily  these  words:'' Draw  me,  O  Lord,  and  I  will  run 
Br  thee !  convert  me,  and  I  shall  be  converted  ! '  —  a 
pilar  instance  of  God's  overruling  power.  My  prayer 
dently  contradicted  my  own  ideas  and  opinions,  and  I 
ied  that  which  I  neither  believed  possible  nor  desirable, 
xiyed  also  for  God's  assistance  that  I  -might  grow  in 
■Its  and  in  wisdom,  that  my  studies  might  prosper,  that 
pioiects  with  which  pride  and  ambition  prompted  me 
;ht  nave  good  success,  and  that  my  love  of  Miss  E. 
[bt  have  consequences  answerable  to  my  wishes. 
Ally,  I  prayed  that  my  parents,  kindred,  tutors,  and 
tids,  might  all  be  objects  of  the  divine  benediction. 
'Mimes,  tlirougli  sleepiness,  or  other  hinderances,  my 
fen  were  either  sadly  interrupted,  or  altogether  neg- 
ed ;  but  it  cost  me  little  regret  or  solicitude.  While  I 
red  in  tliis  manner,  it  generally  happened  that  my  mind 
extraordinarily  agiuited,  and  I  experienced  great 
^ikm;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  1  was  occasionally  much 
Kted  by  what  are  termed  tlie  common  operations  of  the 
y  Spirit.  During  tliese  exercises,  if  I  mistake  not,  I 
^  wont  to  represent  to  myself  the  divine  presence  as  a 
ious  light  in  heaven,  like  diat  of  the  sun,  whicii.  light 
ned  visible  to  my  imagination.  My  devotions  of  this 
I  were  accompanied  witii  great  fervor,  and  even  with  a 
^es  of  joy.  Yet  1  have  cause  to  believe  that  they  were 
«times  followed  by  a  more  daring  and  presumptuous 
imissbn  of  sin,  for  (the  duty  once  perfonned)  I  seemed 
lave  acquired  a  right  to  sin  at  my  ease,  and  without  dis- 
tances 
At  this  time  I  was  sk;kly  and  debilitated.     A  sudden 


I  can  only  giu'sa  tint  this  may  bo  a  priiitfr'a  nlhis  r«»r  Hf»lvp- 

—  the  shallowfut  coxcomb  that  ever  cmplojod  his  little  wit  in 
MTOffing  to  degrade  and  corrupt  his  fi'llow-creaturci. 
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exprcawd  there.    << Among  other  matter,''  said   he,  ''I 

reprehended  and  earnestly  exhorted  those  who  deny  the 

onbctual  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  t^vely  expressing  a 

Vish  tlut  they  may  soon  learn  the  reality  of  tliem  from  their 

own  undoubted  experience.     Such  was  my  wish  for  them  ; 

Mdy wretched  creaturethat  1  was!  1  had  neither  the  least 

knowledge  or  experience  of  that  blessing  myself,  nor  any 

cue  to  acquire  it." 

He  held  then  an  office  in  the  University ;  hut  durinsr  a 

vacation,  though  there  were  occupations  which  seemed  to 

Rquire  his  presence  in  college,  he  availed  himself  of  some 

Gur  pretext  for  going  home,  k>ecause  Miss  E.  was  in  his 

lather's  neighborhood.     It  was  agreed  between  them  that 

*  about  two  years  he  should  accept  a  certain  cure  which 

k*l  been  offered  him.     Both  were  happy  in  the  prospect ; 

"but  the  purpose  of  G<yl,"  says  Van  Lier, "  was  dilFerent ; 

vkI,  blessed  be  his  name  forever !  our  purposes  vanished 

"1^  smoke,  while  his  stood  fast,  and  he  performed  all  iiis 

ptatture."     iVot  many  days  afterwards,  his  betrothed  l)egan 

to  show  evident  marks  of  declining  health  ;  she  was  soon 

®oo6ned  to  her  bed,  and  every  day  diminislied  the  hopes  of 

w  recovery.     "  When,  on  my  daily  inquiry,"  he  says,  "  I 

^^  infomied  either  that  she  was  no  better,  or  that  her  dis- 

*^per  rather  increased,  a  sword  seeme<l  to  pass  through 

||7  heart,  and,  harassed  by  inexpressible  fears,  what  I  slioiild 

^  I  knew  not.     I  prayed  to  my  unknown  God  for  the 

"^^fHatKHi  of  her   health.     Never,    I  think,  shall   I  pray 

"^••n  with  equal  earnestness.     Her  disease  raj^ed  daily  more 

*•**  niore,  and  in  a  short  time  the  danger  became  imnii- 

"^t*     My  terrors  and   atritations  of  mind,  keeping  pace 

*^hher  illness,  had  by  this  lime  increased  to  such  a  degree, 

^•^  it  became  necessary  for  me,  lest  I  should  fall  into  abso- 

IJJJ®  desperatk)n,  to  contrive  some  employment  or  other, 

y  which  my  distracted  mind  mifjjht  in  some  measure  be 

*^erted  to  other  objects.     I  determined  to  write  a  sermon, 

?***'»  with  consent  of  the  minister  of  the  place,  to  deliver  it 

J?  pubPic.     A  few  days  licfore  the  ap|X)inted  time  of  de- 

,'^ery, I  proceeded  thus:  I  choso  my  text,  spent  some  days 

^  Hieditation  on  it,  wrote  down  my  thoughts,  and  commit- 

^^  the  whole  to  memory.     Thus  I  had  not  much  leisure  to 
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singular  affection,  full  ( 
on  me  with  an  extraordi 
tliat  hour  I  was  never  ) 
I  had  conceived  proved 
disease  returned  on  her 
such  a  degree  that  her  s 
day,  to  the  best  of  my  n 
eminence  whs  called  in 
distemper  most  alarming 
taJned  very  little  hopes 
sounded   in  tny  ears  lil 
truth,  my  condition  was 
waswilli  extreme  terror, 
labored,  but  it  was  will 
vailed,  to  conceal  in  son 
mind.     In  the  mean  (<« 
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ign  physician,  in  which  he  remembered  once  to  have 
1  an  account  of  the  disease  which  now  threatened  to  bo 
1  to  his  happiness.  And  finding  a  mode  of  treatment 
umended  there,  which  was  little  used  in  his  own 
ntrj,  he  wrote  immediately  to  request  it  might  be  tried, 
I  prayed  with  extraordinary  affection  that  these  remedies 
jilt  have  a  good  effect,  and  that  ^he,  without  whom  life 
med  impossible  to  himself,  might  be  restored.  Sorrow 
I  lo¥e  combined  tauglit  him  to  pray  fervently  ;  he  ofiered 

supplications  in  various  manners,  and  urged  them  on 
ious  pleas,  and  sometimes  flattered  himself  tliat  the 
IDS  would  be  attended  with  the  desired  success.  On 
I  third  day  after  his  return  to  college,  news  came  that  she 
I  not  worse,  and  tliat  his  prescription  would  be  used,  if 
^  physician  had  no  objection;  but  a  few  hours  only 
pied  before  a  friend  of  the  family  called  upon  him  with 
I  tidinffs  of  her  death. 

At  this  he  controlled  himself  so  strongly,  that  he  ap- 
ind  to  feel  less  than  had  been  expected ;  but  secretly 
wts  in  a  state  of  desperation,  and  bis  mind  so  stunned  as 
have  lost  all  power  of  reflection.  Soon,  however,  he 
Kitred  himself,  walked  forth,  called  on  one  and  another, 
I  thought  of  taking  a  short  journey  in  hopes  of  some 
laation  ;  but  tlie  good  providence  of  God,  he  says,  would 
tsu&r  it.  He  then  purchased  some  religious  books 
kh  were  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  ;  Walker's 
nnoQs  and  Blair's  were  among  them  ;  but  the  one  which 
t  engaged  his  attention  was  Lavater's  Prospect  of  Etci^ 
f.  "  A  little  hope  dwelt  in  me,"  he  proceeds, "  that  after 
tth  I  should  meet  Miss  E.  again  —  a  hoi>e  that  sometimes 
^ported  and  refreshed  me.  For  that  reason  I  searched 
RBotly  the  writings  of  I^avater  for  arguments  favorable 
the  opinion  that  we  should  know  each  other  in  a  Aiturc 
» and  that  the  relations  which  obtain  between  us  here 
I  not  entirely  cease  hereafter.  At  the  same  time  I 
yed  to  God  that  he  would  mitigate  and  do  away  the 
icanve  sorrow  with  which  I  was  tormented.  But  not 
■  thought  had  I  of  Hiith  in  Christ  and  conversion."     He 

wished  nothing  so  much  as  that  he  might  be  released 
^  sudden  stroke  from  a  life  which  had  now  become  hate- 
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Mieisof  Crod,  of  myself,  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  thiog[s,  and 
of  die  inestimable  value  of  jmice  and  divine  communion. 
i  WIS  translated,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  world.     Christ 
tied  ID  roe,  aliliough  till  then  I  had  not  known  him,  and 
thus  I  became  a  new  creature.     Old  things  had  passed 
•way,  and  all  things  were  become  new.     In  short,  it  is 
flMJer  to  conceive  than  to  express  what  passed  in  my  mind 
00  the  occasion. — Tauj(ht,  therefore,  by  undoubted  expe- 
rience, I  hence  concluded  that  I  had  obtained,  by  the  in- 
comprehensible and  effectual  grace  of  God,  that  new  birth, 
without  which  no  man  can  see  or  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  of  whicii,  formerly,  I  had  neither  tlie  desire,  nor 
even  the  thought.     My  ideas  now  of  the  infinite  excellence 
and  loveliness  of  God,  were  lively  and  perspicuous.     Such 
ain  were  my  apprehensions  of  my  duty  towards  him,  of 
my  own   excessive  ingratitude  and  disobedience,  and  of 
God's  powerful  and  unmerited  grace,  by  which  he  had 

nened  me.     Fears  of  the  divine  wrath  I  had  none ;  no 
of  punishment.     That  I  deserved  it  indeed,  and  was 
Wtteily  unworthy  of  his  favor,  I  saw  plainly ;  notwithstand- 

7  which,  I  never  for  a  moment  supposed  myself  an  object 
divine  wrath,  or  feared  lest  I  should  suffer  the  punisli- 
nent  that  I  had  deserved.  It  was  a  subject  on  which 
iuiety,  fear,  doubt,  had  no  place  in  me.  A  lively  per- 
ception of  the  divine  glory  and  beauty,  an  unspeakable 
mse  of  his  gracious  presence,  an  cx|)erimental  acquaint- 
uoe  with  the  delicrht  that  belong  to  an  effectual  love  to 
■Qf — these  things  secured  me  from  all  such  terrors,  and 
■Bed  me  with  exceeding  joy.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  I 
coidd  not  doubt  one  moment  concerning  my  admittance  to 
^  divine  favor  and  communion,  for  I  had  sensible  expe- 
''^nce  of  both ;  knowing  myself,  iiowevcr,  at  the  same  time 
''■VQrthy  of  them,  and  unable  to  account  for  the  grwit  of 
"^  to  m€,  otherwise  than  in  virVuc  of  the  blood  and  spirit 

^  Christ  alone,  the  Son  of  God,  and  only  Savior  of  sin- 
nen." 

^)ne  remarkable  circumstance  in  ^t^  IJer's  stor}'  is,  that 
J**gh  love  had  been  "  the  scale  by  which  to  heavenly  love 
■B  had  ascended,''  '*  no  sooner  had  this  new  view  of  religion 

T«  Milton. 
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iBiuugli  my  wBoie  frame  the  roost  AgreeaUe  seosa* 
in  tnicb  thert  was  a  wonderful  intercourae  between 

and  body.    As  often  as  in  the  Scriptures,  or  the  So* 
met,  or  in  Walker's  or  Blair's  Sermons,  I  ibund 

tioo  made  of  Jesus,  and  meditated  on  him,  on  his  life, 
Ub  fuffeiings,  and  hb  righteousness,  or  on  the*  privilege  of 
man  whh  him,  I  perbeived  my  mind  affected  with  sensible 
canwhtion  and  delight ;  yet  it  was  not  illuminated  on  these 
•oUeeii,  but  rather  much  beclouded." 
/  In  this  stage  of  his  ))rogress  it  appeared  to  him  so  possi- 
Ue  that  the  Amiinian,  or  even  Socinian  doctrines  should 
he  the  tnie,  that  he  had  resolved,  in  case  they  should  appear 
eo^  Qpon  diligent  inviBstigation,  to  embrace  them,  and  re- 
Boenoe  the  Calvinistic  church,  painful  as  this  must  certainly 
MVfe  to  his  parents  and  relations,  and  ruinous  probably  to 
■■■elC  Whatever  theological  knowledge  he  had  obtained, 
^wm  merely,"  he  said,  "superficial,  natural,  human.  A 
ipiritaal  apprehension  of  them  was  what  I  wanted ;  and  had 
il  pleased  God  to  withhold  from  me  those  sensible  consols- 
IHMM,  and  to  hide  his  face  from  me,  without  all  question  I 
kad  ebo  had  my  terrors,  my  anguish,  and  my  doubts,  hav- 
iag  no  truly  spiritual  views  of  Jesus,  or  confidence  in  his 
bleed  end  righteousness.  But  the  Divine  Wisdom  took  a 
dUerent  course.  I  was  for  a  time  permitted  constantly  to 
hdnU  the  fiice  of  God  as  that  of  a  gracious  Father.  As 
oAen  es  the  day  returned,  in  my  prayers,  thanksgivings, 
aaBiemptations  and  meditations  on  the  works  of  God  and 
eo  his  in6nite  glory,  I  was  filled  with  heavenly  joy,  and 
irith  the  sweetest  intimations  of  his  presence.  Thus,  there- 
S&mj  oader  an  afiecting  sense  of  his  kindness,  and  indulged 
in  the  blessedness  of  communion  with  him,  it  was  not  pos- 
eMe  that  I  should  suffer  fear  or  dread,  or  that  I  should  doubt 
Mmf  denial  salvatkxi,  feeling,  as  I  did,  so  sensibly  the  very 
prineiples  of  it  within  me." 

it  was  now  his  delight  to  contemplate  the  visible  crea- 
tion ;  every  day  he  attempted  to  represent  to  himself,  by 
feiee  of  imagination,  in  a  lively  manner,  this  globe  of  earth, 
nnspended  with  its  atn)os))here  in  ether,  Revolving  at  once 
■nend  the  sun  and  its  own  axis. — Tiien  calling  imagioa- 

hone,  he  endeavored  to  impress  his  mind  with  an  idea 


viielj,  he  sa^a,  thou 
managed,  (or  the  cot 
mended  this  to  some 
of  the  desired  effect. 

Sure  of  his  vocaiiot 
hb  fiiith,  he  dechned  a 
the  Univeraily,  deemin 
to  all  other  employnie 
most  unexpected  calan 
thar  whole  house  with 
his  own  ordination,  that 
himself,  and  assist  his  di 
the  studies  preparaloiy  I 
yals,  Hervey's  Theron  s 
says,  it  pleased  God  to  i 
His  faith  and  hope  stood 
his  first  ordmation,  he  me 
for  this  book  also  had  be< 
it,"  he  says, "  again  and  a 
and  with  great  pleasure  i 
conipanied  my  repeated 
measure  of  bin  quiekenin; 
Ihoi   1  hold  tnyscif  inde 
much  spiritual  knowledge 
agement  to  all  goodness.' 

All  that  appears  funi 
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combined  seemed  to  assail  him  witli  all  their  fuiy.  He  be- 
lieved that  by  tills  Uod  principally  purposed  to  preserve 
him  from  bein^  exalted  above  measure  by  thu  abundance  of 
the  revelation  made  to  him. 

While  the  six  letters  containing  this  narrative,  which  he 
sent  over  to  Air.  Newton  for  publication,  were  in  tlie  press, 
another  was  received,  stating  that  his  health  was  on  the  de-. 
cline ;  that  he  was  troubled  with  a  violent  cough,  suffered 
much  in  the  night  from  the  weak  state  of  his  nerves,  and 
was  reduced  to  great  bodily  weakness ;  and  the  mind  par- 
taking of  tlie  body's  decay,  he  could  sometimes  neither  think, 
nor  speak,  nor  write.  '^  Perhaps,"  he  concludes,  "  I  shall 
write  to  you  no  more.  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  last  letter 
jou  will  receive  from  me  ;  and  perhaps  before  it  reaches 
jou,  I  shall  have  already  left  this  world.  Siiould  you  hear 
of  my  departure,  do  not  mourn  ;  but  rather  rejoice  and  praise 
God  on  my  behalf.  I  am  well  persuaded  that  Christ  is  my 
life,  and  therefore  death  will  not  be  loss,  but  gain  to  me. 
—  Oh  happy  and  glorious  hour,  when  1  shall  be  delivered 
fiom  all  trouble  and  sin,  from  this  body  of  death,  fron)  the 
wicked  world,  and  from  the  snares  of  Satan  1  when  I  shall 
appear  before  my  Savior  without  s|M)t ;  and  shall  so  behold 
his  glory,  and  be  filled  with  his  presence,  as  to  be  wholly  and 
ibrever  eniriii^ed  in  adoration,  udmiiutioii,  gratitude,  and  love ! 
What  should  1  fear?  Jesus  (lie<l  and  lives  for  me.  For  what 
sliould  I  grieve?  J(*sus  is  mine,  and  with  him  I  have  all 
things.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  every  evil  shall  cease.  I 
shall  see  him  as  he  i^,  and  be  with  him  forever !  " 

Mr.  Newton  published  tliese  letters  as  an  illustration  of 
the  Power  of  Grace,  takini;  these  words  of  Si.  Paid  for  a 
nK>tto,  '"The  kingdom  of  (mkI  is  not  in  wonl,  but  in  |K)wer."  '^ 
"  .My  dear  friend  the  translator/'  he  said,  '•  is  so  well  known, 
that  1  scarcely  neinl  add,  1  could  have  ajiptied  to  no  one 
more  capable  of  doini,'  justice  to  the  writer,  or  of  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  readiT.  1  think  the  relation  will  not  be 
thontfht  too  minute  or  cirtMiinstantial  by  cotnpc^tent  jii(l«;es  ; 
I  mean  by  those  who  are  attentive  to  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  and  who  aek now  ledge  and  admire  the  super- 

»  1  Cor.  iv.  20. 
15* 


Bot  lUik  lo  answaf  or  en 
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fixed  in  him  too  finnly  to  be  s 
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the  author^s,  by  tiie  insertion  of  the  preface  which  had  been 
suppressed.'  Cowper  replied,  ^*  The  lioiior  of  your  preface 
prefixed  to  my  poeiiis  will  be  ou  my  side ;  for  surely  to  be 
known  as  the  friend  of  a  niuch-favorcd  minister  of  God's 
word,  is  a  more  illustrious  distinction  in  reality  tlian  to  have 
the  frieodship  of  any  |X)et  in  the  world  to  boast  of."  ^  It 
has  accordingly  been  inserted  in  all  subsequent  editions. 

After  the  King's  recovery ,  in  1769,  Lady  Hesketh  had 
urged  her  cousin  to  write  some  verses  on  an  event  which 
luud  filled  the  nation  with  joy.     Accordingly  he  '*  violated 
ior  once  his  engagements  to  Homer,  and  gave  the  morning 
to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  her.     On  the  word  of  a  poet," 
said  be,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  1  have  done  my  best,  sensi- 
ble that  when  verses  are  presented  to  a  royal  personage, 
they  ought  not  to  be  slovenly  put  together,  nor  such  as  one 
might  produce  between  sleeping  and  waking.     I  have  be- 
stowed praise,  which  on  these  occasions  is  a  thing  of  course, 
but  have  endeavored  to  dress  it  so  as  to  give  it  some -air  of 

'  Yet  it  has  boon  said,  in  a  recent  life  uf  Cowpc^r,  that  "  Newton's 

KUMknen,  or  jealousy,  involved  hi«  friend  in  th«;  only  iii>riou8  diMip- 

po'utuient  or  nneasiness  which,  a^  an  author,  he  ex|M*ricnced.     His 

'gotiini  in  prefiiin^  a  nrefaci'  of  his  own.  ill  writt(*n  nnd  injadicious, 

*Uone  of  the  uiaterial  cuUiies  of  the  bud  durceHM  which  attended  Cow- 

P'r'i  first  puhlication."  —  With  ho  littlf  can*  is  biography  sunn 'times 

*ntt^n  \  fi»r  the  clrruinMUnci's  n^lntini^  to  this  pp'tuce  an»  stated  in 

^"*per's  printed  corroKpondence.     Ill-writt«*n  the  preface  is  not,  for 

'''■  Newton  never  attiMii|ited  to  write  a  styl<*,  and  therefore,  beiii);  a 

^^n  of  strong  natur.il   abilities,  ho   wrotr  with  charucteristic  vijror. 

r'^'ither  wan  it  injudicious,  upon  hii*  own  views.     Hut  it  was  worse  ; 

^  While  it  spoke  of  (/owpcr's  **  loni;  iiidis|NiHition,"  and  hinted  at  the 

cfiar^QlPj.   of  that  indisposition,  it  reprcsiMiU'd  it  as  havini^  occtirn'd 

I   •oine  time  after  inclination  had  removed  him  from   the  hurry  and 

I  *'M|^  of  life,"  —  thus  kei'pini;  the  previous  attack  out  of  8i<;ht,  and 

|r^Uig  the  reader  to  suppose  that  his  retirement  froui  society  had  in 

^  tirst  instanci'  been  alto(r«-ther  volnntary- 

*n  a  letter  to  Hannah  Mon-,  (IT-^T.)  Mr.  Newton  says.**'  I  wrote  apn-f- 

r^^  to  the  first  volumi*  of  (%)wpi'r's  poems.     His  name  was  n«it  then 

?****Wn  amonff  the  lHM>ksellerA,  and  tiiey  were  afraid  to  bind  up  my  oref- 

^*^  With  the  book,  lest  it  shoulil  o|M'ra*te  liki'   a  death's  head  at  a  h-ast, 

-Id  !)•  ||g  gravity  himlrr  the  h:il<*  it  was  dfsi«;ni'd  to  n*commf*nd.     But 

^^  not  afraid  to  send  you  a  copy,"*  — .I/»m.  of  Hannah  More. 

\he  preface,  thonirh  gup|ircssi>d,  had  Inm'U  bound  up  with  certain 
**^ies.     It  is  in  tJie  author's  pn-siMitatinn  coj)y  to  Mr    Bull,  with  the 
1^**^  of  whicli  I  have  lu-en  favured  for  the  purpose  of  n^visini;  the  text 
^  that  of  tlie  first  edition. 
•    Oct.  15-  17!N). 


pioeas  and  tlut  of  the  nation  are 
etvated."  * 

The  subject  which  he  had  chc 
to  London  on  tlie  night  of  the  ill 
were  presented  to  the  Princess  Ai 
they  would  be  shown  to  Iter  Mi 
nothing  of  their  recppii<Hi.  "  I  , 
"by  complimenting  the  sovereign 
and  that  graiitication  will  be  my  n 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  i^ei 
in  constant  pay,  sitould  have  eilhe 
spare  fw  every  volunteer  who  ina 
his  subject."  * 

The  laureateshtp  became  vacant 
vear  fcrilowing.  This  oflice,  which 
bestowed  since  it  was  taken  front 
succeeded  Cibber'  in  il,  hud  been 
its  two  last  possessors  ;  and  f^udy  . 
cure  it  for  Cowpcr,  who  w  as  alwi 
versos,  and  had  written  so  willin<;ly 
the  King's  restoration  to  health,     h 

•  Mwrh  5,  I7e!».  '  To  I 

*  One  of  Shrnitono't  cormpnndenti  la 

•oiry  my  congratulationii  iin  yuur  luvine 

wpie  preiiiDtun  ;  but  I  cuiiiot  say  I  winli 

trrnu  it,  Pi-taiirg.  thoiiith  1  kn<-w  il  ni>ii1-l 
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^hich  she  knew  it  would  be  hazardous  for  her  to  move 
^(hout  his  knowledge  and  consent.     He  replied  to  her  — 

Hi  dearest  cok,  The  Lodge,  May  28, 1700. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  offer  of  thy  best  services  on  this 
occasion.  But  Heaven  guard  my  brows  from  the  wreath 
you  mention,  whatever  wreath  beside  may  hereafter  adorn 
diem !  It  would  be  a  leaden  extinguisher,  clapped  on  all  the 
6re  of  my  genius,  and  I  should  never  more  produce  a  line 
worth  reading.  To  speak  seriously,  it  would  make  me 
niaenible,  and  therefore  I  am  sure  that  thou,  of  all  my  friends, 
Mroukl  least  wish  me  to  wear  it. 

Adieu,  ever  thine  —  in  Homer-hurry, 

w.  a 

Other  of  his  friends  entertained  the  same  wish  for  him ; 
ind  upon  a  groundless  report  that  odes  were  no  longer  re- 

iuired,  and  that  the  salary  was  increased,  he  confessed  to 
if.  Bagot.that  he  felt  not  the  same  dislike  to  the  oHice: 
'*  but,"  said  he,  '*  I  could  neither  go  to  court,  nor  could  I 
kisB  hands,  were  it  for  a  much  more  valuable  consideration." 
On  this  point,  no  doubt.  Lady  Hcsketh  had  apprehended 
that  his  objection  would  rest;  hut  if  any  solicitation  had 
been  used  in  his  behalf,  it  is  not  likely  that  Warton  would 
bave  beeu  succeeded  by  Mr.  Pye. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  to  Cowper  on  this  occasion. 
"  You  will  wonder,"  said  he  to  Lady  Hesketh,''  "  when  I 
tell  you,  that  I,  even  I,  am  considered  by  people  who  live 
It  a  great  distance,  as  having  interest  and  influence  suihcient 
to  procure  a  place  at  court  for  those  wlio  may  happen  to 
nrant  one.  1  have,  accordini^ly*  been  applied  to  within 
these  few  days  by  a  Welshman,  with  a  wife  and  many 
children,  to  get  him  made  Poet-laureate  as  fast  as  possible. 
If  thou  wouldst  wish  to  make  the  world  merry  twice  a  year, 
thou  canst  not  do  better  than  procure  the  oflice  for  him. 
I  will  promise  thee,  that  he  shall  afford  thee  a  hearty  laugh 
in  return  every  binh-day  and  every  new  year.  He  is  ■  an 
honest  man." 
This  honest  man  was  probably  the  Welsh  attorney  who 

•  June  3,  I7JK). 


Men  solicited  hii  acqua 
friendship ;  —  Hurdis,"  i 
other  poet,  might  have 
Park,"  whose  services  t( 
they  most  ever  be  ackno 
those  pleasant  fields,  will 
bim  as  the  least  part  of  h 
the   Task   was   mad   ant 
"learns  from  Dr.  ATacialn 
book  is  in  the  hands  of  sixi 
who  are  all  enchanted  will 
MacUinc  himself,  who  tell: 
and  is  always  the  belter  ft 

Su  seen,"  lie  asks  Lady  i 
undred  celebrated  Autho 
them.  —  To  my  honor  be  A, 
hundred  prodigies  bestows  ( 
commendations  than  on  n 
May  lie  live  lo  write  the  his 
eta,  and  find  me  the  very 
The  most  singular  instnnce 
hood.  He  had  occasion  ti 
Wobum ;  Mr.  Martin,  the 
learnt  whose  servant  he  wa 
seen  Mr.  Cow  per,  but  he  hg 
of  by  the  companies  thai  hai 
fore,  when  S"""  —  ' ' 
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^  the  contrary,  it  is  good  ale  and  cold  beef  into  the  bar- 
tiio." »» 

Hoiner  was  now  ready  for  the  press.  Upon  receiving 
he  list  of  subscribers  from  Johnson,  Cowper  saw  how  much 
16  had  been  indebted  to  Hiirs  solicitation,  and  to  Mcb. 
liirs.  Thanking  thcin  both  for  their  friendly  assistance, 
It  is,"  said  lie,^^  *^  an  illustrious  catalogue,  in  respect  of 
lak  and  title ;  but  niethinks  I  should  have  liked  it  as  well 
id  it  been  more  numerous.  The  sum  subscribed,  how- 
rer,  will  defray  the  expense  of  printing  ;  which  is  as  much 
ty  ID  these  unsubscribing  days,  I  had  any  reason  to  prrun- 
»  myself.  I  devoutly  second  your  droll  wish,  that  the 
xikseilers  may  contend  about  me.  The  more  the  better, 
even  times  seven,  if  they  please ;  and  let  them  fight  witli 
le  fuiy  of  Achilles, 

Till  eveiy  rubric-post  be  crimsoned  o*er 
Witli  blood  of  bookncUers,  in  battle  slain 
For  mc,  and  not  a  periwig  untom.** 

Rose  had  been  with  him  when  he  finished  *^  translating 
iie  Odyssey,  and  the  party  at  the  lodge  drank  on  that 
Kcaskm  ^*  an  unreluctant  bumper  to  its  success."  Exactly 
^ve  months  afterwards,  wlien  the  revision  and  transcrip- 
on  were  completed,  Johnson  of  Norfolk,  as  he  used  to 
>/i  his  young  kinsman,  happened  to  be  his  guest. 

One  l)ook  of  the  translation,  on  its  passa^^e  from  the 
>okscller's  to  General  Cowper,  hud  gone  to  the  bottom  of 
Q  Thames.  *^  A  storm  overtcx)k  it  on  its  way  to  Kings- 
n,iind  it  sunk,  together  with  the  whole  cargo  of  the  Ixxit 
Vrhich  it  w;is  a  passenger."  **  The  stranc^eness  of  the  mis- 
^p  almost  compensated  for  so  trifling  a  loss  ;  but  now,  as 
^y  were  talk  in  <r  by  the  fn*eside,  and  perhaps  calling  to 
'nd  this  incident,  Cowper  expressed  a  wish  that  he  could 
^^ of  "some  trusty  body  "  jioing  to  IjOndo\^,  to  whose 
'■^  lie  miijlu  consimi  iiis  voluminous  labors,  the  work  of 
^©  years ;  "  For  1   purjxwe,"  said  he,*^  *'  never  to  visit 

'»  To  Udj  Ilenkoth,  Feb.  T.l,  171>1.  "  Stpt.  17,  17lH). 

'*  Sept.  17rf9.  »*  To  Mr.  lIiU,  Oct,  G,  I7d6. 

'*  To  Mn.  Bodliam,  Sept.  1>,  171)0. 
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six  hundred ;  and  mine  will  not  fall  very  short  of  five : 
oUe  doings  !  at  a  time  of  day  when  Homer  has  no  news 
leii  us,  and  when  all  other  comforts  of  life  havint^  arisen 
price,  poetry  has  of  course  fallen.  I  call  it  a  comfort  of 
9:  it  is  so  to  others,  but  to  myself  it  is  become  even  a 
cessary."  *** 

Nod)ing  now  remained  but  to  agree  upon  terms  with  the 
blisher.  <<  I  am  glad,"  said  he  to  Lady  Hesketh,^^  "  that 
bnson  waited  on  you,  and  glad  that  he  acquitted  himself 
well  in  your  presence ;  glad  too  that  he  likes  my  prose, 
i  filled  with  wonder  that  he  likes  my  letters,  because  to 
A  I  have  hardly  sent  any  but  letters  of  jobation.  I  verily 
ieve  that,  though  a  bookseller,  he  has  in  him  the  soul 
a  gentleman.  Such  strange  combinations  sometimes 
ppen,  and  such  a  one  may  have  happened  in  his  instance, 
e  shall  see."  In  his  next  letter,^  however,  he  says, 
[  am  not  much  better  pleased  with  that  dealer  in  authors 
in  yourself.  His  first  proposal,  which  was  to  pay  me 
ith  my  own  money,  or,  in  other  words,  to  get  my  copy 
r  nothing,  not  only  dissatisfied  but  hurt  me  ;  implying,  as 
thought,  the  meanest  opinion  possible  of  my  labor ;  for 
at  (or  which  an  intelligent  man  will  give  notliing,  can  be 
)nh  nothing.  The  consequence  was,  that  my  spirits  sank 
nsiderably  below  par,  and  have  but  just  begun  to  recover 
^inselves.  His  second  offer,  which  is  to  pay  all  ex|)enses, 
i  give  me  one  thousand  |K>unds  next  midsummer,  leaving 
-  copyright  still  in  my  hands,  is  more  liberal.  With  this 
^r  I  have  closed." 

Xlie  work  wasnublished  in  the  summer  of  1791,  and 
'^pcr  received  from  liis  frinnds  in  all  quarters  good  reports 
its  recej)tion.  Well  piciiscd  as  he  was  with  these  fair 
Utilises  ol  success,  his  feelings  were  more  highly  gratified 
its  becoming  the  means  of  i-enewing  his  intercourse  with 
^  wIk)  had  fonnerlv  been  anion<v  the  most  intimate  of  his 
-vids.  After  repeating  to  his  cousin  the  favorable  ac- 
•ints  which  had  reached  iiim,  he  said  to  her,^^  "  But  now, 
•liou  hast  the  faculty  of  erecting  tliine  ears,  hft  them  into 

"  To  Mr.  Rose,  April  29.  »  June  SC,  17l»l. 

*  July  11.  «  Aug.  30. 
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omifld  his  correspondents  that  he  had  been  invited  to  a 
w  literary  engagement,  and  had  not  refused  it.  '*  A 
hoo/'  said  he,**  "  that  is  to  rival,  and  if  possible  to  ex- 
id  in  splendor,  Boy  dell's  Siiakspeare,  is  in  contempla- 
I9  and  1  am  in  the  editor's  office.  Fuseli  is  the  painter. 
'  business  will  be  to  select  notes  from  others,  and  to  write 
pnal  notes,  to  translate  the  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  and 
me  a  correct  text.  I  shall  have  years  allowed  me  to 
n  m. 

[le  had  perused  Dr.  Johnsoh's  Life  of  Milton  with  that 
sleasare  which  all  readers  feel  m  proportion  as  they 
Mre  Milton,  either  in  his  poetical  or  his  political  charac- 
Cowper  admired  him  m  both  :  on  the  6rBt,  no  man 
I  more  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  and  scarcely  any 
i  could  be  more  incompetent  on  the  second  ;  for  no  one 
o  reads  history  at  all,  had  read  less:  Mrs.  Macauley 
s  good  authority  with  him.  In  some  degree,  too,  he  had 
n  prepared  to  entertain  his  bookseller's  proposal,  by  hav- 
( recently  perused  Milton's  I^atin  poems  with  more  atten- 
a  than  he  had  ever  given  to  them  before  :  **  but  these," 
A  he,  writing  to  Mr.  Bagot,^^  '^  I  must  make  the  subject 
nme  future  letters,  in  which  it  will  be  ten  to  one  that 
nr  fiiend,  Samuel  Johnson,  gets  another  slap  or  two  at 

>  hands  of  your  humble  servant.  Pray  read  them  your- 
r»  and  with  as  much  attention  as  I  did ;  then  read  the 
Dior's  remarks,  if  you  have  them,  and  then  tell  me  what 

>  think  of  both.  It  will  be  pretty  sport  for  you  on  such 
hiy  as  this,  which  is  the  fourth  that  we  have  had  of  al- 
^  incessant  rain."  And  he  entered  the  more  readily  into 
-  project,  because,  when  the  two  volumes  of  his  poems 
Bed  out  to  be  of  considerable  value,  the  publisher,  to 
ta  he  had  given  them,  would  have  allowed  him  to  re- 
*  the  gift.  It  was  a  gift  which,  in  Cowper's  circum- 
'ces,  ought  not  to  have  been  made ;  and  indeed  it  ap- 
v^  strange  that  the  business  should  hnve  been  managed 
him  so  incautiously  by  both  his  friends ;  for  though  Mr. 
^n  was  not  conversant  in  such  transactions,  Mr.  New- 
Was.     Sensible  as  he  now  was  of  their  improvidence, 

■  To  Mr.  Rom,  September  14.  ••  May  2, 1791. 


'  hope  ihtt  1  OMy,  peibsi 
m  ccAisequenoe  have  lei 
on  you  for  my  implemei 
have  nothing  more." 

Hre.  Udwld,  who  knc 
necessary  some  racli  oco 
relajising  into  its  old  an 
pleased  when  this  engage 
caiing  it  to  one  of  his  Noi 
"  Ever  since  the  close  of 
anxious  thoughts  how  he  \ 
Had  he  followed  either  of 
days,  he  might  hare  been 
but  also  raising  the  &bric  t 
have  spent  the  remaining  ] 
to  maintain  it.     But  the  lif< 
or  any,  are  equal  to  suppo 
comrort  to  their  friends.     J 
dhsipateff  my  fears  on  that 
■oliciiHtion,  he  has  been  pn 
editor  of  the  niost  splendid  i 
that  ever  was  offered  to  thf 
translate  all  tlie  Ldtin  and 
approved  notes  of  liis  pred< 
elucidations  and  annotations 
Fuseli  is  to  furnish  painiins! 
Johr.-«"  '^    ■      ■ 
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^nd  tranriate ;  "  and  it  seems  as  if  he  himself,  after  awhile, 
V»ked  on  with  little  satisfaction  to  the  editorial  part  of  his  un- 
dertaking. He  says  to  Mr.  Bagot,  '^  As  to  Milton,  the  die 
beast.  I  am  engaged,  have  bargained  with  Johnson,  and 
cuiDOl  recede.  I  should  otherwise  have  been  glad  to  do 
•i  you  advise,  to  make  the  translation  of  his  Latin  and 
llahaii  poems,  part  of  another  volume,  for  with  such  an 
wMitiou  I  have  neariy  as  much  verse  in  my  budget  as 
vould  be  required  for  the  purpose."  ^  And  in  answer  to 
Hmdis,  he  writes,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  wishing 
ifaiC  I  were  employed  in  some  original  work  rather  than  in 
imnslatfan.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  of  your  mind ;  and  un- 
iem  I  could  find  another  Homer,  I  shall  promise,  1  believe 
uid  TOW,  when  I  have  done  with  Milton,  never  to  translate 
■gain.  But  my  veneration  for  our  great  countryman  is 
BqjDtl  to  what  I  feel  for  the  Grecian,  and  consequently  I  am 
happy,  and  feel  myself  honorably  employed,  whatever  I  do 
far  Milton."  » 

It  was  not  for  want  of  original  subjects  that  he  had  en- 
^mfid  in  .this  undertaking.  Lady  Hesketh,  taking  up  ap- 
parently a  thought  whKh  Paoli,  as  reported  by  Boswell,^ 
bad  thrown  out  in  conversation,  proposed  to  him  the  Med- 
iMranean  for  a  topic.  He  replied,  **  Unless  1  were  a  better 
iMorian  than  I  am,  there  would  be  no  proportion  between 
the  theme  and  my  ability.  It  seems,  indeed,  not  to  be  so 
properly  a  subject  for  one  poem,  as  for  a  dozen."  ^^  Mr. 
Baelnnan,  the  curate  of  Ravenstone,  ("  a  little  sequestered 
viHage  within  the  distance  of  an  easy  walk  from  Weston,") 
observed  to  him,  tliat  no  poet,  ancient  or  modem,  had  ex- 
passty  treated  on  tlie  four  divisions  of  human  life  —  in- 

«  Dm.  5,  1791.  »  Dee.  10. 

*  Dininjif  at  General  PaoU*s,  Jolinton  said,  "  Xhe  pand  object  of 
'tvelling  IS  to  see  the  shores  oFthe  Moditerranean.  On  those  shores 
^^Wf  the  fonr  great  empires  of  the  world,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
hn  Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law, 
''OQat  all  our  arts.  aliiif>st  all  that  si-bi  us  ab«ive  savai^s,  has  come  to  us 
J*ni  the  shores  of  the  M«»dit»»rrnnean."  The  Gonrml  ol>serv*»d,  that 
Vrv  Mkditkbraitean  would  be  a  noble  subject  for  a  poem. — 
^mmM,  vol.  ¥i.  p.  ir>4.  £d.  l^:r>. 

<A  noble  subject  mdvcd,  —  but  about  as  practicable  for  a  poem  as  for 
pttnoi^ma. 

■*  July  11, 1791. 
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no  obieciion  >•.-•-• 
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%"  said  he, ''  do  I  wish,  in  the  oouree  of  the  day,  that  I 
Id  be  employed  once  nK)re  in  poetry ;  and  how  often,  of 
ne,  tliat  this  Mihonic  trap  had  never  caught  me ! "  — • 
"hat  ill-Gued  work,  impmcticable  in  itself,  lias  made  eveiy 
g  else  impracticable."  ^ 

kit  a  melancholy  change  had  taken  place  in  Cowper's 
lertk  ciicirnistaaces,  and  in  his  state  of  mind,  before  he 
I  mpented  altogether  of  his  engagement.  When  it  was 
la,  JliB.  Unwin,  though  she  had  not  recovered  fifom  the 
Hi  of  her  &II,  was  still  able  to  take  tliought  for  him,  and 
libote  10  bis  comfort,  and  bear  a  cbeeriul  part  in  society. 
Im  same  letter  wherein  she  communKates  his  arrange- 
I  OQDceming  the  Milton  to  her  Norfolk  friends,  she  said, 
Mther  capital  pleasure  we  are  now  rejoicing  in.  Dear 
f  Heaketn  amved  at  Weston  this  very  day  sevennight, 
inpaiiied  wttb  her  ever-attendant  train,  fine  sense,  ^9od 
ler,  affectionate  cordiality,  and  ever-pleasing  vivacity." 
t  was  the  last  visit  in  which  she  either  found  or  com- 
icated  cheerfulness  at  Weston  I>Mlge.  About  two 
tfas  after  her  arrival,  Mrs.  Unwin  was  seised  with  a 
iness,  and  must  have  fallen  with  her  chair,  if  Cowper, 
Rrhom  she  called  for  help,  had  not  been  just  in  time  to 
'  her.  The  giddiness,  though  with  some  abatement, 
id  the  whole  day,  and  was  attended  with  other  very 
■log  symptoms,  so  that  she  kept  her  bed  for  many  days, 
faer  cliamber  for  some  weeks.  In  writing  to  inform 
t  of  this,  whose  intended  visit  at  Christmas  was  thereby 
«nted,  Cowper  says,  ^*  She  has  been  my  faithfol  and 
sliooate  nurse  for  many  years,  and  consequently  has  a 
B  on  all  my  attentions.  She  has  them,  and  will  have 
a  as  long  as  she  wants  them,  which  will  probably  be,  at 
least,  a  considerable  time  to  come.  I  feel  the  sliock,  as 
may  suppose,  in  every  nerve.  God  grant  that  there 
'  be  no  repetition  of  it !  Another  such  a  sliock  upon 
would,  I  think,  overset  me  completely ;  but  at  present 
U  up  bravely."  ^ 

ler  gradual  amendment  seemed  to  give  him  reason  for 
ingy  that,  as  the  spring  advanced,  she  mi<;ht  be  |>erfectly 

M  To  Haylej,  Dec.  2C,  1792.  >"  Dec.  2J,  1791. 
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restored  to  henltli ;  tlioiigh  he  wns  aware  tliat  the\'hd 
botli  ■■i'L-;irlic(|  u  lime  ul' life  when  heavy  blows,  if  not  bill, 
air  Hi  IciLsi  kiim  iMi"  S|mn>r  cuiiie,  but  it  took  frwn  hiui 
iiiurrtlj^in  iibioii^lit.  At  llio  be>!iiiiiiiif!or  Match,  licuriiij 
to  .Mr.  .^(.■^^  Km  —  "  All  our  Ihlle  uorld  is  goiii);  to  Lonln 
—  llie  •jLilf  thill  su allows  most  of  our  gcxxt  tliiui^, and.  lite 
a  l)u<l  .siuiiiiich,  too  often  asuiiiiilate)  tlicni  to  '»x\i.  Oiv 
iic'i^hhors  ut  thu  Hall  ^  thither  to-morrow.  Mr.  and  Mc. 
Throckiiiorton.  as  wc  lutely  called  them,  but  now  Sir  John 
aiul  my  Ijiidy,  aro  no  I  on  trer  .inhabitants  liere,  but  1»nw- 
furlli  ul'  Itiu^kliuids,  iu  Iterksbirc.  1  {eel  the  loss  of  tiivm, 
anil  sliall  ti^fl  it,  since  kiiulur  or  more  riwiidly  trcalim-nt  1 
ni'vt-r  can  ri'ceivi;,  at  any  hands,  than  I  have  always  found 
at  ihcirs.  lint  it  [ins  lon<;  bi-i-n  a  foreseen  change,  and  n^. 
iniloi.'il.  almost  daily  px|>ected  lonu  beforu  it  hapivennl. 
TIiu  di-«.'rtioii  oftliu  I  lull,  ImwevtT,  will  not  l»e  total.  TItf 
Rci'onil  bndhcr,  Ofori;!!,  now  Mr.  Courtenay,*"  intends  id 
residt;  there;  anil  with  h'ini,  as  with  his  eliler  brother,  I  hatt 
aUiiiys  lieen  on  Icniis  the  most  ajirceable. 

"  Such  is  this  variable  iifenc ;  riO  variable,  that.  Iiad  ihe 
rolhriioiw  [  somelintcs  niakeu)M)n  it  a  puniiaiienl  iiiHuenw. 
1  slnniM  ijiiiiblt:  at  the  ihouj'bt  of  a  new  e 
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I  State."  It  was  no  longer  good  for  them  to  be  in  that 
s,  though  he  would  fain  have  thought  so.  '*  There  are 
e  in  the  world,"  said  he,^'  "  whoin  we  love,  and  whom 
ire  happy  to  see  ;  but  we  are  iiappy  likewise  in  each 
r,  and  so  far  independent  of  our  fellow-moituls,  as  to  be 
to  pass  our  time  comfortably  without  them !  —  as  com- 
tbly,  at  least,  as  Mrs.  Unwin's  frequent  indis()ositions, 
my  no  less  frequent  troubles  of  mind,  will  pennit. 
en  I  am  much  distressed,  any  company  but  hers  dis- 
ies  me  more,  and  makes  me  doubly  sensible  ot  my  suf- 
igs ;  thoutrh  sometimes,  I  confess,  it  falls  out  otherwise  ; 
by  the  help  of  more  general  conversation,  I  recover 
elasticity  of  mind  which  is  able  to  resist  the  pressure. 
the  whole,  I  believe  I  am  situated  exactly  as  I  should 
I  to  be,  were  my  situation  to  be  determined  by  my  own 
tion  ;  and  am  denied  no  comfort  that  is  com[)atible  with 
total  ahsence  of  the  chief  of  all." 
X  this  lime,  when  they  most  needed  it,  a  circumstance 
risj  out  of  the  en i^a cement  concerning  Milton  gave  a 
tary  exf  itement  to  Cowper's  spirits.  While  Fuseli  was 
loved  U|)on  his  Milton  i^ilcry,  and  Cowper  |)roceedini( 
I  his  version  of  the  Liitin  and  Italian  |)oems,  Boydcll 
had  pmjected  a  mai^nificent  edition  of  the  same  poet, 
had  eniraj^ed  Wostall  to  make  designs  for  it,  and  Hay  ley 
imte  a  life  of  the  author.  *'  This  squabble  between 
eli  and  Boy  dell,"  said  Cowper,^  *'  does  not  interest  me 
II.  Ijet  it  terminate  as  it  may,  I  have  only  to  perform 
job,  and  leave  the  event  to  be  decided  by  the  com- 
nts. 

Suave  mari  mnfcno  turhantihus  <rq\mrn  ventis, 
K  terra  magnum  alitrius  aprctarv  laborem,^'* 

Lucretius. 

aragraph,  however,  in  the  newspapers  n* presented  that 
rivalry  between  the  |)ul)lishers  was  parlieipaled  by  the 
ers,  and  that  Hay  ley  and  Cowper  wore  hoih  emulonsly 
ised  in  writinir  lives  of  Milton.  Now  CovvniT  himself 
not  more  exempt  from  any  emulous  feeling  than  Hay  ley, 

^  To  Mr.  N»»w!on,  March  l*^.  ITl^i. 
*  To  Mr.  Bagot,  Dt»c.  6, 17l»l. 


Tli«t«wMa,temiitati,'"e„'ii; 

JM  to  a  fnand  endeared  hr  v 
With  hoatile  emulation  cojie 
Wk~  a!!.?!?'  ""■  ""*» 

BV'fJ'ou  hast  rarer  eilb;  tot 
H«l»rpofhigl,„t!ono,U,, 


Daan  aia. 


EMkam 


I  bare  often  been  tempted,  I 
or  your  poetry,  to  tmoble  yi,  ^t 
P««ledly  checked  my«,If,JnUrf 

fneiid,thetI,„,ght™tdi,iurbyou 
■  ^"M  xsw  a  desire,  eouallv  .« 
.n.de.,.bichl.h,t„,dli„,,™ 
mr»if,  on  .  recent  occa.ion,  „ 
Albw  me,  therefore,  |„  say,  I  ' 
?f  Mtlton,  fo,  Boydell  nnd'  IvS 
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his  late  biographer  has  given  us,  upon  a  plan  that  will,  I 
flilter  myself,  be  particularly  pleasing  to  those  who  love  the 
author  as  we  do. 

As  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  those  persons  who  venture 
krge  sums  in  expensive  decorations  of  Milton.  I  am  per- 
su^ed  his  expanding  glory  will  support  them  all.  Every 
splendid  edition,  where  the  merits  oi  the  pencil  are  in  any 
degree  worthy  of  the  poet,  will,  I  think,  be  secure  of  suc- 
cess. I  wish  it  cordially  to  all ;  as  1  have  great  affection 
Sx  the  arts,  and  a  sincere  regard  for  those  whose  talents 
reflect  honor  upon  them.  «. 

To  you,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  a  grateful  attachment,  for 
the  infinite  delight  which  your  writings  have  affi>rded  me  ; 
uid  if,  in  the  course  of  your  work,  I  have  any  opportunity 
to  serve  or  oblige  you,  I  shall  seize  it  with  that  friendly 
spirit  which  has  impelled  me  at  present  to  assure  you,  both 
in  prose  and  rhyme,  that  I  am 

Your  very  cordial  admirer, 

W.  HAYLEY. 

P.  S.  —  I  wrote  the  enclosed  sonnet  on  being  told  that 
our  names  had  been  idly  printed  to,<rethcr,  in  a  newspaper, 
Of  hostile  competitors.  Pray  forgive  its  poetical  defects, 
Sot  its  affectionate  sincerity. 

From  my  ignorance  of  your  address,  I  send  this  to  your 
booksellers,  by  a  jierson  commissioned  to  place  my  name  in 
the  list  of  your  subscribers ;  and  let  me  add,  if  you  ever 
wish  to  form  a  new  collection  of  names  for  any  similar  pur- 
pose, 1  entreat  you  to  honor  me  so  far  as  to  rank  mine,  of 
your  own  accord,  among  those  of  your  sincerest  friends. 
Adieu ! 

Having  written  tlie  letter,  and  transcribed  the  sonnet, 
Hayley  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  intrude  on  one  whose 
habits  were  even  more  retired  than  his  own,  by  sending 
them.  His  friend.  Dr.  Warner,  ovemiled  this  doubt ; 
Cou'per,  he  said,  would  surely  be  pleased ;  and,  as  lie  was 
goin^  to  London,  he  offered  to  dc{H)sit  the  packet  with  his 

Ejblisher,  Johnson.     There  it  remained  six.  weeks,  to  Hay- 
y's  no  little  mortificatbn,  and  to  the  vexation  of  Cowper, 
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.'.V.cn  hp  n?ccive(i  ii  at  last.  "  What,  imieed,"  sajsbf," 
'.  AiA'.  iio  i[i::< iiIiH-  less  tlian  that  I  meant,  by  sucli  anob- 
.:<-  >,!>.nrt\  (o  ti-11  li'mi  ihal  I  valued  ncitlier  him.  oorliis 
;■;.-.  -ts.iiur  lii>  iirolTcred  friendship?  in  sliort,  that  I  consid- 
>..',;  i.titi  :i  rivni.  aod  iherefbre,  like  a  tnie  aullior,  liatnl 
:.;;,;  ui-j'ised  liiin."'  Of  course,  the  leiier  was  an<ttefBf 
.  .:  iln"  vi'iv  evening;  tliat  it  came  lo  hand.  Tlic  only  jwri 
> :  ; .  t[  aii-v*  or  wliich  lias  appeared  is  ilif  fnllowii)^  iwiWjie. 
\i  i.li  Ihiylfv  ?;iid  he  had  on  honest  pride  in  ii-an«Tiliiiis.' 
■  I  n  ji'iii?  iliat  you  are  employed  to  do  justice  to  ilic  cliar- 
.'.'.:■  r  uf  -J,  nidii,  peHiaps  the  chief  of  all,  who  have  done 
i' i::i>r  III  utir  cnnnirv.  and  wlxwe  ver)- name  1  reu'renco. 
Hn.'  we  iliall  not  r  I  ash,  or  interfere  with  each  otlicr,  fiir  i 
Lir><  of  Miltun  h  no  part  of  mv  hargain.  In  Hiort,  «e  ni 
ciiH-  «iili  oai'h  oilier  in  nottiinir,  but  thiit  affection  tthich 
yi>ii  avuA-  lor  me,  unworthy  of  it  as  1  am,  and  wh'icli  your 
■-.Mi-.u'ici-  anil  w  ritinsp,  and  osjiecially  jour  kind  lellcr.  laif 
1"  .i'lim  in  niy  heart  for  you.  Every  remark  of  youK  ob 
^h.ion  will  lie  lii:;li!y  valued  by  me."  Hayley  was  equally 
l'!;.i!ip(  in  !ii-  reply.  "  He  is  now,"  saiil  Copper,  "con- 
I  that  1  love  him,  as  indeed  Ida:  and  1  acrotint  hitiitii^ 
irocured  me. 
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r  meeting.  Hayley  was  then  in  his  forty- 
me  had  given  to  ]iis  fine  and  animated 
thoughtful  and  somewhat  pensive  air ;  but 
IS  buoyant  and  hvely,  and  his  manners  as 
were  warm,  and  not  less  cordial  tlian  pleas- 
dy  here/'  said  Cow  per/' has  fallen  in  love 
herever  he  goes  every  body  must.  —  We 
iendsliip  that  I  trust  will  last  for  life,  and 
^ing  example  for  all  future  poets  !  "  Hay- 
feelings  to  his  old  friend,  Romney.  *^  Co' 
said  he,  '*  often  have  I  wished  to  convey  you 
>ide,  when  you  were  not  near  me ;  but  I 
wished  it  more  ardently  than  I  have  done 
:ind,|)oetical  roof.  You  would  be  pleased 
d  think  with  me,  that  my  brother  bard  is 
nteresting  creatures  in  the  world,  from  the 
Influence  of  rare  genius  and  singular  mis- 
le  additional  charm  of  mild  and  engaging 
,  as  to  the  grand  article  of  females,  (for 
without  a  woman  in  it?)  here  is  a  muse  of 
perfectly  idolize.  —  Here  is  a  wonderful 
iffect  you,  I  know^,  as  it  does  roe.  Few 
3  given  me  such  heartfelt  satisfactkxi  as  my 
! ;  and  tiie  more  so  as  my  kind  hosts  seem 
ent  to  them  by  Providence,  for  our  general 
ntage.  —  As  to  myself,  I  feel  I  have  now 
1  most  wanted  —  a  congenial,  poetical 
join  with  me  in  the  most  social  and  friendly 
art  dear  to  us  both,  and  particularly  dear 
3nt  of  friendship." 

lys  Hayley, "  though  now  in  his  sixt^-first 
s  happily  exempt  from  all  the  infirmhies  of 
friendship  could  wish  him  to  be  ;  and  his 
npanion,  not  materially  oppressed  by  age, 
evolent  alertness  of  character,  that  seemed 
linuauce  of  their  domestic  comfort.     Their 

Ay»,  in  a  lclt»*r  t«)  (rtMirurp  Hardinge,  "  I  am  ^lad 
3iinU>nance.  How  have  1  necn  those  fine  cye«  of 
t,  and  fflow,  as  wit,  cninpaMion,  or  imagination, had 
ii  mind."  —  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 
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"~r''./'="raoi  tile  ( 

fnendship,  i„  cmk,; 

"«  poet,  whom  she 
i'  seemed  hanilv 

S^  'ooching  „d  '. 
™e.r  lender  „„„,;„ 
Sramnde  for  the  men 
gelber,  and, heir  cons 
press  on  ll»  mind  and 
jhKj,  they  incessand. 

Hayle,  b.j  „„,  ,, 
re'iimm.  fon,  , 
were  mSnned  ihaiMr 
<;™P"""'ol>er,an, 
"V'ey  in  the  hi,h„si  d, 

'»■"  little  less  so -ta 
""t  fancy  of  my  „,,""' 

S"ch  mdd  and  cheerful 
«P™  regaled  me  a,  se, 
■»a«,n  of, he  Severn, 
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ted,  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  possessed  just  such  a 
I  was  wanted,  whicli  he  liad  in  part  constructed  hiin- 
Hayley,  from  endeavoring  at  fii-st  to  counteract  by 
city  a  continual  tendency  to  inflammation  in  his  own 
had  been  used  to  try  its  remedial  effects  upon  his 
y  neighbors,  often  to  no  avail,  but  now  and  then  with 
ippiest  results.  He  tried  it  now  upon  Mrs.  Unwin, 
rote  also  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Austin,  for  advice  :  before 
Ivice  could  arrive,  '<  this  powerful  though  uncertain 
y  "  appeared  to  be  of  material  service.  Slie  daily 
sred  a  little  strength  and  a  little  |K)wer  of  utterance; 
her  amendment,"  said  Cowjier  to  Lady  Hesketh, "  is 
BS  must  be  expected  at  her  time  of  life,  and  in  such  a 
•r :  I  am  as  well  myself  as  you  have  ever  known  me 
me  of  much  trouble,  and  even  better.  Hayley  has 
ill  in  all  to  us  on  this  very  afHicting  occasion.  liove 
charge  you,  dearly,  for  my  sake.  Where  could  I 
bund  a  man,  except  himself,  who  could  have  made 
fso  necessary  to  me  in  so  short  a  time,  that  I  abso- 
know  not  how  to  live  without  him  ?  "  Lady  Hes- 
DD  the  first  intelligence  of  this  affliction,  olfercd  to 
to  them.  He  replied,  "  Thou;^h  happy,  as  you  well 
to  see  you  at  all  times,  we  have  no  need,  and  I  trust 
lave  none,  to  trouble  you  with  a  journey  made  on 
le.  Yet  once  again,  I  am  willing  and  desirous  to  be- 
we  shall  be  a  happy  trio  at  Weston  ;  but  unless 
ily  dictates  a  journey  of  charity,  I  wish  all  yours 
to  be  made  for  pleasure."  *** 

yley  left  them  in  the  beginning  of  June.  There  was 
ivery  appearance  of  progressive  amendment  in  Mrs. 
n,  and  the  disposition  of  the  patient  herself  aflbrdcd 
St  ground  of  hope.  **  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  us 
'  said  Cowper,  "  that,  poor,  feeble  thing  as  she  is,  she 
most  invincible  courage,  and  a  trust  in  God's  goodness 
othins:  can  shake.  She  alwavs  tells  me  she  is  better, 
i  will  probably  die  with  those  very  words  upon  her 
They  will  be  true  then  at  li?ast,  for  then  she  will  be 
fall."  Their  wann  friend  li:ul  urged  them  to  visit 
t  Eartbam,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Unwin  should  be  able  to 

♦»  May  20, 1702. 


»■?  file  and  ibnun 

n«™  I  been  more 
iwenly  j.e,„_  „j 
younger  man,  and  u 
"n  which  ease,  >hou] 
■nn-wud.jouwiU, 
—  now,  however,  t 
hope  da,  m™.  Un. 
tnivel  ug  and  ,,  ^ 
°f  wh»h  he  had  fa„, 

,'l°°°sj"»«nyye.„, 

">epuri„^^Q,^^^" 


W»,„  Hayley  left 
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s  obtained,  was  born  at  Chichester^  in  1745. 
ed  a  company  durinjv  that  time  of  jrebellion 
]  invasion  ;  a  baronetcy  was  offered  him  in 
snt  of  his  patriotic  exertions;  this  he  had 
igh  to  decline,  as  a  rank  which  it  was  beyond 
upport ;  but  the  military  character  whieh  he 
led  him  into  expenses  that  impaired  bis  far-* 
habits  of  intemperance  that  brought  him  to 
u    The  eldest  of  his  two  children  was  laid 

0  years  afterwards  in  Eartham  churchyard, 
f  inoculated  sraall-pox.  A  more  depkvable 
atened  the  surviving  child  ;  but  by  the  de?o* 
nrayers  of  his  mother  he  was  restored  from  a 

the  physicians  pronounced  would  lea?e  him, 
with  life,  a  deformed  and  helpless  idiot.  It 
lo  other  inconvenietice  than  a  slight  lameness, 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  was  |daced  at  Ekon. 
ays,  aJways  "  recoiled  with  emotions  of  indig- 
sgust  from  tlie  recollection  of  the  first  years 

1  there  ; "  but  his  time  was  not  ill  spent ;  and 
lection  for  poetry  was  encouraged  by  Roberts, 
he  ushers,  and  afterwards  provost,  himself  a 
ame  respectable  class  as  the  author  of  Leoni* 
thennid. 

ninir  six  years  at  Eton,  he  gave  up  his  chance 
I  at  Kind's  College,  because  he  preferred  the 
le  of  Trinity  Hall.  There  he  entered  in  1763, 
I'hicli  Cowper  retired  from  the  world;  and 
ed  himself  with  pursuing  his  classical  studies, 
ins  in  drawing  and  Italian.  Three  ye^irs  were 
ifitahly  sp«*nt ;  he  then  left  Cambridge  without 
e,  and  entered  his  name  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
?rious  intention  of  studying  the  law.     For  he 

's  Judnh  Restored  was  one  of  the  fimt  books  that  I  ever 
'as  i^ivrn  ino  by  n  lady  whom  I  mutt  ever  gratefullj 
y  r('iiiciiih<>r  as  tl»o  kindost  f'riond  of  my  boyho<id.  I 
n,  nnd  can  still  n-cur  to  it  with  iiatUfacUon ;  and  per- 
•tiling  to  thi-  pljiin  dijjnity  of  its  rtylo;  which  it  sailed 
nd  every  whore  boarsi  lh« 'stamp  of  jjood  }«>nse  and  care- 
?o  acknowledgu  obligations  of  tliis  kind  is  both  a  pleas- 

17* 
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soon  ronviniietl  liiinsuir  that  nnture  liad  iici'er  intended  fion 
for  a  lurrisu-r;  iiiitl  tlattcrud  liimsdl' with  an  exiMTlaliou 
thai  Ills  pulsion  liir  (Mutliy,  and  |>ani(-ulaj-|y  for  iIjo  drJiua, 
niiirlit  be  iTi;i(li'  tlii-  means  of  cnrlciilng  Iiim  in  a  tar  iiwre 
aii;r(?cal)le  ^\uy.  )Iu  ruincnibi-rud,  lie  say$,  that  Dndu 
liaci  oiioe  ('ii|{ii<.'ed  lo  pnoduec  four  new  plays  every  yen. 
and  tlierelbre  liimi!;ht  hiniself  niodesl  in  his  purpose  of  cou;- 
pusiiig  0[ily  tuo  ill  Uic  same  sjtace  of  time,  and  inoilvnuf 
m  his  cak'ulmioii  of  derivinir  only  a  tliousand  a  yeut  Iruii 
liis  drdiiiiitie.  profits. 

Siu;ii  baseless  expectations  might  liave  ruined  any  wc 
wlio  liail  not,  lilce  llayley,  a  fair  inheritance  uii  vhicli  a 
rest ;  hui,  pmiided  as  he  was  wiili  tiial  subslaniiat  >;ifi  of  tur- 
tunt',  he  could  smile  at  the  recollection  of  his  inter  diMp- 
|)oinnniiil.  and  never  had  cause  to  regret  ihat  he  liud  uo( 
applied  himself  to  some  profeii^ional  puniuit.  His  exrelkdi 
mother  had  no  other  wish  iliaii  to  jironiote  his  liappines^in 
any  way  wliith  he  tlioughi  best.  She  had  taken  a  liou« 
in  [jondon,  hcrniise  he  liked  a  London  residence:  whra 
liL'  niairiLHi,  in  l"ti9,  she  enabled  him  to  make  a  setlU'iiH'iil 
upunhisuifc,  by  uivin^ruplier  own:  sliu  cunlinuc<l  to  irwlf 
villi  them  In   town  as  long  a3  thev  preferretl   London  fa 
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and  constant  relish  for  them  all  a  blessing  in  itself  that 
for  inccsi>ant  and  clieerful  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 

a  dramatic  writer,  Hay  icy  was  unsuccessful,  though  it 
;en  his  first  atnbitiun  to  excel  in  that  line,  and  though 
I  of  his  pieces  were  brought  upon  the  stage.  One 
ts  tragedy,  which  he  had  published  without  tiie  hope 
)eing  acted,  had  the  singular  fortune  of  being  repre- 

at  botii  the  London  theatres  at  the  same  time,  con- 
id  at  tile  one,  and  received  witii  applause  at  the  other, 
lanager  of  Covent  Garden  said  to  him  in  a  letter  at 
De,  *'  i  shall  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate 

of  my  mimic  life,  if  1  can  fairly  bring  you  to  a  deter^ 
on  of  being  a  dramatic  author ;  1  mean  for  the  stagCy 

certainly  holds  out  much  greater  rewards  of  fame, 
Ly  and  profit,  than  any  other  species  of  literary  com- 
n."  '^  Ao  wonder  that  he  continued  to  mistake  his 
owers,  when  he  was  thus  encouraged  in  the  highest 
r,  and  when*  rival  manugci*s  contended  for  a  play 

carried  w  ith  it,  in  its  deteslable  subject,  its  own  cer- 
mdemnation.  But  all  ilavh'vs  tra>;edies  were  defi- 
D  the  essentials  of  draiiiat)(r  ))oetry  ;  and  his  comedies 
written  upon  the  French  model,  in  rhyme.  These  he 
Esd  for  a  private  theatre.     Coiman,**  however,  brought 

moiri,  vul.  i.  p.  333.  ^  Meinoim,  vol.  i.  p.  'XHi. 

,  coincdy  in  rhymo/'  Ha  id  lio,  '*  id  u  Uild  iitti*iiipt ;  yt*t  wlioii  so 
ecutfd  as»  in  the  prcM'nt  inxt.-iim'.  it  \vi»uld,  I  think.  In*  received 
ror,  p!i|H.Tially  (in  a  Htuifp  of  a  ireniuit  Honiew*  li.it  «i  mi  I  sir  to  that 
rate  theatn-,  tor  which  lliey  were  pndeHiiedly  written."  *  llen- 
lAer  reading;  it  aloud  in  Inn  ailniinihle  niaiini*r,  wan  of  a  difibr- 
aion  :  **  ho  admired  it  exreedin;|rly,  hut  tliou<;lit  the  rhymo  unfit 
lUic  stair<>,  an  it  is  m  ditTicult  to'n^oite  without  an  unpleasin^ 
Qjr/*  Uihhon  called  il  "  the  hohlest  of  piK'tioal  attempts,  but 
d  himsi'ir  astonished   and   delighted   by  the  happincbn  of  its 


on." 


Monthly  R»?vipw  (vol.  Ixx.  April.  ITrll^  wys.  *•  The comodion  nro 
le,  —  Kturt  not,  reaih-r.  —  in  rhijnn  ;  but  nuch  rhyme,  mi>  familiar, 
1 10  flowing,  that  pros<>  it-'M-IftMii  searrely  :ip|>t'ur  more  natural, 
mvpnient  for  the  purpose's  of  the  dialo>rue,  or  the  buHinens  of  the 
;  likf*  the  ancient  iaiiihir,  n'commended  by  AriHtotlo,  and  char- 
Hi  by  Horace  an  the  nie:iMun^  |N'euiiarly  suited  to  the  itcone, 
hkus  agcntlis.  —  Afcafurr  in  comedy  is  to  this  iluy  agreeable  to 

«  MAinoiri,  vol.  i.  p.  31-1, 293,  S9&. 
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oitt  one  of  tlifni  at  tlte  Havmarkd,  and  it  moi  niih  fane 

liiii  ilicHi!;li  ihivlcy  mistook  Iiis  ouii  ]K)wrrs  v.htn  h>- 
atlciniiU'il  tlniriKiiii^  i-iijii|insilioTi,  he  iiia<ie  the  hi-it  iisi-  of 
tlieiii  ill  ciHiiiiosiii;;  his  K^ays  on  Paiminj;,  on  History,  "fnf 
on  Kjiic  I'liitry,  in  the  lumi  of  Epistles  in  verse,  iiddrown! 
resiui-iively  to  Komney.  Gibbon,  and  Muson.  Willi  ife 
paJntLT  lie  uns  iilrL'iidy  intimate,  and  the  hope  of  rontnlu- 
tiii"  to  make  hi;*  IVieiid's  genius  better  known  to  the  |iiiWir, 
wa-i  the  cliief  motive  which  had  indueed  him  to  cbooe«  ibt 
hratu-h  ol"  ilie  arts  ffir  his  subject.  The  Essay  on  Hi*l(in- 
prtH-urwi  fur  hiiii  Gibbon's  friemiship  ;  thn  other  K.«ay  rfiw 
from  Aliison  a  litter  of  handsome  acknowled'jnK'iil ;  liui 
when  ihe  t«i>  })(i(is  met,  though  it  was  with  the  luuiuil 
desire  of  beiu;,'  plcused,  Hayley  *  felt  nothini^  Ixit  what  bh 
repiilsivi-  in  tlie  eold  manner  and  saturnine  aspect  ofune 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  God  as  ardent  and  as  open-hcari'.il 
as  hiinseir. 

'i'lit-  prineiiral  design  in  these  Epistles  was  to  present -» 
gcnei-.il  view  of  tlic  ait  in  question,  w  ith  a  just  and  auiin> 
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ling  character  of  its  most  eminent  professors.  Theie  is,  I 
believe,"  says  lie,  '*  a  season  of  life  in  which  poems  of  tliis 
nature  may  be  r6a<l  with  tlie  liajipiest  eifect.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  the  most  im|)ortaiit  step  towards  forming  a  great' 
artist  in  any  line,  is  to  inspire  a  youtli  of  quick  feelings  with 
an  enthusiastic  passion  for  some  particular  art,  and  with  an 
ingenuous  delight  in  die  glory  of  its  heroes.  —  Such  was  the 
end  that  I  pro|X)sed  to  myself  in  these  t^ssays  ;  for  as  deli- 
cate or  inconstant  health,  and  the  love  of  literary  retirement, 
have  prevented  me  from  serving  the  community  in  scenes 
of  active  life,  I  have  considered  it  as  |)articularly  incumbent 
on  me  to  endeavor,  at  least,  in  my  ]K>etical  pursuits,  to  pro- 
nxMe  tlic  interest  of  society.  —  I  am  aware  that  such  an 
idea  is  open  to  much  rdillery.  as  vain  and  romantic ;  but 
poetry  is  an  art  which  conduces  so  little  to  the  private 
eiuolument  and  advantai;e  of  those  who  devote  even  a  life 
to  it,  tliat  they  ought,  I  think,  to  be  indulged  in  such  pros- 
pects, however  ciiimerical,  as  arise  only  fmm  a  benevolent 
vanity."  ® 

W  hetlier  or  not  any  of  I  layley's   Essays  have  had  the 

specific  effect  which  he  hopi'd   to  pnMJuce,  they  iin|)arted, 

by  help  of  the  copious  notes  whennvitli  he  eluridated  them, 

ouch  infomiation  in  an  agreeabh^  fonn  :  his  translated  speci- 

"nens  of  Dante,  which  w  ere  introduced  in  these  notes,  re- 

rived  amonir  us  a  taste  for  the  Italian  |)octs  ;  and  Spanish 

^leratiire  had  been  so  long  and  so  utterly  neglected  in  this 

'^<Hintr\',  that  he  may  he  lr«I\  said  to  have  introduced  the 

Knowledge  of  it  to  his  coiit(Mn|M>raries.     When  Ix)rd   Hol- 

»ncl  published  bis  Life  of  I-iope  de  Vl'^a,  ho  sent  a  copy 

**  it  to  Haylcy,  whli  a  letter,  saying  that  he  had  been  in- 

**<ied  to  learn  Si^anish  by  w  hat   he  had  read  of  Ercilla  in 

'KJae  notes. 

Pcrhai)S  the  Essays  wen?  read  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
*oi«  than  of  the  |H)etry  ;  but  the  |)oelry  was  praised  in  the 
highest  terms.  The  author  was  s|K)ken  of  as  a  new  star  in 
^^  poetical  hemisphere,  whose?  fust  appearance  had  been 
W^*cii  with  delight,  and  w  ho  continued  to  'sbine,  if  possible, 
with  increasing  sjilendor.     **  Almost  unrivallinl  excellence  " 

*  Prefiu:e  to  hiii  1'o«^uib  nud  Ploy^,  17;^. 


.—  -■_  "B  laimi 
■iM  PnCTOD  of  p, 
.  m»MKd  ponniii,  „( 
'mili«thelii,d"th, 
wn  .nd  e.,e  of  Pri„, 
Sree  les.  pofched  th. 

f«nttalic.„dfar-fettl„ 

T'""    sspresMd   , 
cllWestsi„,pjiji,j,„ 

"■•'  f  e  »  tJmost  ihe  oi 
;i'"Wltecou„, 

Wred  o  i«„,„„e_rore 

,Ct°'-''i"»w:.f. 
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Who  often  doubt,  and  sometimes  credit  ^ive, 
When  triends  aasiirc  me  that  my  verse  will  live ; 
Whom  hcaltir,  tun  tonder  for  tlie  bustlin<f  tliron^, 
Led  into  pensive  shade  and  ^oothinsf  song^ ; 
Whatever  fortune  my  unpolished  rhymes 
If  ay  me«*t,  in  present  or  in  tuturc  times, 
Let  the  blest  art  my  (jTratcful  thougliLi  employ, 
Which  Bootlics  my  SDrrow  and  au<rments  my  joy; 
Whence  lonely  peace  and  social  pleasure  springs, 
And  friendship,  dearer  than  the  smile  of  kings. 
While  keener  poets,  querulously  proud, 
Lament  the  ill  of  poes^  aloud. 
And. magnify,  witli  irritation's  zeal, 
Those  common  evils  we  too  strongly  feel. 
The  envious  comment,  and  the  subtle  style 
Of  spcHrious  slander,  Rtahbinir  witli  a  smile ; 
Frankly  I  wish  to  make  her  blessinofs  known. 
And  think  Uiose  blessinjrs  for  h(*r  ills  atone ; 
Nor  would  my  honest  pride  that  praise  forego, 
Which  makes  Malignity  yet  more  my  foe. 

If  heart-felt  pain  e*er  led  me  to  accuse 
The  dangemus  gifl  of  Uie  alhirinjr  Muse, 
Twas  in  tlie  inoniont  when  my  verse  impressed 
Some  anxious  feclin^ra  on  a  MoUier's  breast. 

O  thmi  fond  Spirit,  who  wit}\  pride  hast  smiled. 

And  frowned  with  fear,  on  thy  poetic  child, 

Pleased,  yet  alarmed,  when,  in  his  boyisli  time, 

He  sighed  in  numbers,  or  he  laujrhod  in  rhyme  ; 

Wliile  thy  kind  cautions  wanv'd  iiini  to  beware 

i)f  Penury,  the  bnrd's  p('ri>etnal  snare ; 

Marking  the  early  tempor  of  his  soul, 

Careless  (tf  wealth,  nor  6t  for  base  control : 

Ttiou  tiMider  Saint,  to  whom  ho  owes  much  more 

Than  ever  Child  to  Parent  ow<«d  hoforo; 

In  life's  first  season,  whi»n  the  fever's  flame 

Shnink  to  deformity  his  shrivrljod  framn, 

And  tume<l  each  fuirer  image  in  his  brain 

To  blank  confusion  and  Ikt  crazy  train, 

"Twos  thine,  witii  constant  love,  through  lingering  years 

To  bathe  thy  Idiot  Orphan  in  tiiy  ti\irs ; 

Day  ai\er  dny,  and  ni^riit  sucrredini;  night, 

To  turn  incessant  to  the  iiideous  sight. 

And  frenuent  watch,  if  hnply  at  thy  view, 

Departed  Reason  mitrlit  not  dawn  anew  : 

ThiHi!;h  medicinnl  art,  with  pityinir  care,  ' 

Could  lend  no  aid  to  save  thee  from  despair. 

Thy  fond  maternal  heart  adliercd  to  Hope  and  Prayer ; 
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Nor  pray>''il  in  vain ;  tliy  ciiilil,  from  Powers  kbon, 
R.'CfivJil  llio  BCiine  to  Kwl  and  bleaii  thy  love. 
O  iiiij,'lit  liL-  thence  receive  the  hnppy  ^Itill 
And  iiiire  |irr>]inni<>ne(l  to  Ilia  ardent  will, 
Wiih  'i'riilii's  uiifiidin|r  radiance  tu  embltze 
Thy  virlixru,  wurtliy  uf  iinnurtul  pnliie  l 

Nutnrp,  nlio  dc<ckcd  thv  form  with  bcnutj'e  floven, 

Rxhaiibted  on  Uiy  suul  her  liner  powers ; 

'rniiiilit  it  with  all  her  energy  U>  feel 

Li>vi-'ii  melting  KoftuCEx,  friondiilup's  fervid  zeal, 

Tlic  generous  purji  me  and  tlic  Active  Uiuuglit, 

With  Charity's  dimisivc  spirit  fraughL 

Th(<rc  all  the  heat  uf  mental  gilb  me  placed, 

Viifiir  of  judiftoeiit,  piirily  of  taste, 

Snperinr  pHrb>  without  their  spleenful  leaven, 

Kind[iess  ti>  eartli,  aiul  coiiHdeiu-e  in  Heaven. 

While  my  fund  tlioiightM  oVr  all  thy  niertls  roll, 

Thy  praise  thus  (pvnea  frniii  uif  filial  siiul ; 

lior  will  tlie  pnhlic  witli  liar^h  ngat  blaine 

This  my  just  Immairc  tu  thy  honnrod  name  i 

T»  ]<\ai^r  Hint  public,  if  to  please  be  mine, 

'I'hy  virtues  iruincd  iiii^,  —  let  tiie  praise  be  thine. 

Emay  on  Epic  Podry,  ep.  ir-^ 


Hayloy,  ns  they  rpscmblcd  each  otlicr  i" 
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^g  of  the  Poet  was  idolized  for  its  miraculous  effects  ;  yet 
poem,  intended  to  promote  the  cuUi\ration  of  good  humor, 
Hy  stilly  perha|)s,  be  fortunate  enough  to  prove  of  some 
tie  service  to  society  in  general ;  or,  if  this  idea  may  be 
ought  too  chimerical  and  romantic  by  sober  reason,  it  is 
least  one  of  those  pleasing  and  innocent  delusions,  in 
l)icii  a  poetical  enthusiast  may  be  safely  indulged." — 
His  observation,"  he  said,  <' of  the  various  effects  of  spleen 
t  die  female  character,  induced  him  to  believe  that  he 
i  vht  render  an  important  service  to  social  life,  if  his  poetry 
•uld  induce  his  young  and  fair  readers  to  cultivate  the 
ux\e  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  maintain  a  constant  flow 
good  humor.  With  this  view  he  composed  his  '^  Tri- 
iphs  of  Temper,"  and  he  had  once  the  gratiBcation  to 
ar  from  "  the  very  good  and  sensible  mother  of  a  large 
nily,"  that  she  was  indebted  to  that  poem  for  a  complete 
brmation  in  the  character  of  her  eldest  daughter,  who, 
m  being  perverse  and  intractable,  was  rendered,  by  her 
bition  to  imitate  Serena,  tl^e  most  dgciie  and  dutiful 
children.  Tliis  book  retained  it^  popularity  more  than 
>nly  years,  being  one  of  those  which  were  chiefly  pur- 
ised  Jor  presents,  and  for  which,  therefore,  there  was  a 
itinual  demand.  It  may  be  doubted  whetlier,  among  all 
se  by  which  it  has  been  superseded,  there  has  been  any 
likely  to  produce  upon  readers  at  a  certain  tune  of  life, 
en  the  mind  most  easily  receives  its  hias,  so  good  an 

rhat  poem  raised  tlayley^s  reputation  to  its  highest  pitch ; 
jim,  as  the  most  |X)pular  of  living  ix)cts,  the  laurcatesiiip 
s  "  graciously  offered "  upon  Walton's  death,  and  was 
s  graciously  declined  in  a  few  verses  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the 
asion  ; "  ^  and  he  had  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  his 
n  celebrity,  when,  ujx)n  going  to  a  nursery  garden  near 
ndon,  and  offering;  to  pay  for  a  plant  which  he  had  chosen, 
nursery-man,  Mr.  Ijvc,  having  discovered  who  he  was, 
jsed  to  accept  the  money,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  a  very 
at  man,  to  whom  1  shall  be  ])articularly  happy  to  sliow 
»ry  litde  civility  in  my  i>owcr.     1  am  sorry  that  my  lame 

"  Memoirs  of  ^Thomac  Alphonoo  Haylcy,  p.  35. 
▼OL.   II.  IS 


at  the  eommencement  > 
him,  tneF8  srose  other  'w 
like  every  successful  flut 
and  like  every  inc&utious 
a  certain  degree  of  ceiisu 
prose  worlcs,  which,  thou 
known  to  be  hin  ;  and  in 
trophized  Gibbon  as  one  ( 


he  o^nded   llie   infideb 
infidelity. 

Think  not  my  vene  i 
In  nah  defence  of  tli. 
Though  keen  )igt  epii 

Too  flnii  From  duty's 
She  breatliMi  nn  lionc 
And  pitiGs  (teniua,  w\ 
Uivca  Fnitti  a  wound, 

The  friends  of  Hume  ti 
which  his  history '"  was  cei 
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burton  (for  Warburton  had  friends,  and  deserved  to  have 
ihem)  were  not  less  displeased  at  seeing  Iiis  works  ireat- 
tnl  with  unwarrantable  contempt.     Ilayley  thus  purchasod 
for  himself  unfavorable  opinions  from  opposite  quarters  ;  and 
tlKHigh  lime  i)ad  taught  him  not  to  appreciate  his  own  [)ow- 
ws  too  highly,  it  mortified  ^*  him  to  feel  that  he  was  sink- 
ins;  in  estimation  with  tlie  public.     When  he  characterized 
Hume's  fame  as  a  waxen  fabric,  lie  had  not  questioned  him- 
self whether  his  own  was  of  a  more  durable  material.     His 
E«ays  were  viUuable  only  because  of  the  information  which 
fhejr  contained ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  poetry  that  could 
invite  a  second  perusal.    In  the  Triumphs  of  Tem|ier,  he  had 
addresseil  himself  virginibus  puvrisfpie ;  to  such  readei-s  it 
*'as  more  useful,  because  belter  adapted  and  more  accrpta- 
We  tlian  any  more  serious  or  elevated  strain ;  hut  with  the 
Ifi'nerdI  public  his  reputation  had  quietly  declined.     A  het- 
''T  taste  had  gradually  grown   U[).     The  public  were  no 
km^Qf  comprised  in  "  the  Town  ;  "   nor  were  the  rising 
^"eration  of  jxwts  contented,  like  their  preilere:!Son<,  to  be 
^lown  by  the  appellation  of  Wiis  ;  they  had  been  rivalled 
'^  tile  stud)'  of  nature,  and  had   been   led  to  drink  at  the 
^'^"s  of  English  undefilcd.     More  than  any  other   |)ocl, 
^^Wper  had  contributed  to  establish   this  refonnation,  and 
"®  decline  of  Hayley's  celebrity  was  an  inevitable  consc- 

To  paint  a  iiiecioui  trene  with  nici'vl  art, 
Retuiirl)  the  whole,  .ind  v.irni«h  every  |Mirt; 
(■rstcernl  in  Myl**,  in  arj^iiriicni  Hcnt«*, 
Matter  of  every  trirk  in  keen  di>«|iiile  ; 
With  thi-M*  Htitmi  powers  to  fi*rm  a  winning  tale. 
And  hide  Drreit  In  .Mndemtitiii'ii  i'l-il, 
llich  on  the  plnn-trle  of  Ku«h  iiii  pUced, 
Hiiiiie  iihiine  the  Idul  ofhtotoric  la^ra. 
Already,  (iien-ed  Uy  FreedoiiiN  senrrhmg  rays. 
The  u'axeu  fuhric  of  hiit  fame  decays ! 

K/t.  ii.  V.  Md. — Gl. 


bv        r*S  "*^^  Nicken!!  iipnii  inv  np 

*^^»c  indu!«try-"  —  rw/T*.  vol.  ii.  p.  :27*i. 
I^j  ^p^akinjj<»t  Maty'n  K«.'vi»»w.  nhv  says,  (l?"^??.)  '*  Nt^vor  all  ill  I  lorir-t 
f*,j  J  "^n^,  elahorati*.  coiifuju**!.  and  stupid  rritiqii**  iip«>n  HavW'v's  ImviiiiI- 
f^l^  t^riuinph*  •»rTi'iiip<T.  ThiM  saint*  rritii|ii<'  plnri'M  its  nutimr  ainiint;Mt 
^^  minor  p<>etH  of  the  prowMit  [MTind.  ()  tli*'  Midun!  tliL'  .Mid;iA ! 
f;^^*i3  that  moment  I  never  looked  iulo  Maty-tnuiii.  It  woa  no  meat 
^«'  XHe."  — /6.  p.  7. 


<>loUst.nil,„,,„, 
™.  ha  g„„,  I,, 
ff  "™'?»ci»;  and 

'o»i  influence,  ft 
on  Ifie  anniverearv  < 
»'"'0ClleCI„,J,|, 
"ynoleofactno..,, 
"-.Bin,,  by  „,„„,„, 
f  I'ntet  indie,,,-,,  if 
tal,.l„d,  y 

»"»',  ejpeeieJIj.  „  J, 

W«i.m  Ji?"""  ™  "» 

ThiswaaV."  ?,  "'w  ail 
'K'.J,  h". ■"?*■?  *-.tl 
•■«■«"•  and  fi.J  /  r'.""*'"  »' 
llipW„H,.?^'V'iii'mrnd 

•"'■i'"S,7,'r'' ""''«"' 
t'w  ■iiliiivi       ,,"y,."'»'ilta  for 
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own  friend  Romney.  Tliis  object  was  accomplished  ;  and 
Hay  ley  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Thurlow,  to 
Batter  himself  that  he  stood  hii^h  in  iiis  good  graces.  He 
now  hoped  that  this  influence  might  be  usefully  exerted  in 
Cow|>er's  behalf. 

'<  Can  I  ever  honor  you  enough  for  your  zeal  to  serve 
ne  ?  "  says  Cowperon  this  occasion. ^^  "  Tnily  I  think  not. 
I  am,  however,  so  sensible  of  the  love  I  owe  you  on  this 
Koount,  that  I  every  day  regret  the  acuteness  of  your  feel- 
iB^9  for  me,  convinced  that  they  expose  you  to  much 
bouble,  mortification,  and  disappointment.  I  have,  in  short, 
a  poor  opinion  of  my  destiny,  as  1  told  you  when  you  were 
bore ;  and  though  I  believe  that  if  any  man  living  can  do 
me  good,  you  will,  I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself  that  even 
you  will  be  successful  in  attemptinir  it.  But  it  is  no  mat- 
ter; you  are  yourself  a  good  which  I  can  never  value 
enough ;  and  whether  rich  or  poor  in  other  respects,  I  shall 
liways  account  myself  better  provided  for  than  I  deserve, 
with  such  a  friend  at  my  back  as  you.  I^t  it  please  God 
lo  continue  to  me  my  William  and  Mary,  and  I  will  be 
more  reasonable  than  to  grumble.'' 

To  Lady  Hesketh  lie  says,^'*  after  saying  that  everybody 
tnust  fall  in  love  with  Hayley,  ''the  Chancellor,  1  am  will- 
ing to  liope,  will  not  be  the  only  insensible.  But  1  am  less 
!«nguine  in  my  expectations  in  that,  and  indeed  in  every 
Mher  quarter,  where  my  interest  is  concerned,  than  either 
le  or  you.  Depend  on  it,  my  dear,  I  was  bom  to  be  poor; 
and  though  Hay  ley  would  enrich  me,  if  any  mortal  could, 
laving  such  zeal  and  such  talents  as  usually  carry  all  before 
Lhem,  my  destiny,  1  fear,  will  pi-ove  too  hard  for  him." 

Perhaps  Hay  ley  himself,  it  he  had  not  happily  been 
always  of  a  hopeful  disposition,  might  have  come  to  a  like 
conclusion,  when  havinir,  !ijH>n  his  arrival  in  London,  written 
a  note  to  the  Chancellor,  requesting  an  ap|)ointment  to 
breakfast,  so  long  a  time  elapsed  without  his  receiving  an 
answer,  that  it  segned  as  if  it  ha<l  either  l>eeii  forgotten,  or, 
v^hich  was  more  likely,  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
mnswuring  it.     It  happened,  however,  that  Car^'ardinc  was 

>«  June  r,,  J7W.  '*  June  G. 
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low,  it  appears,  till  undet 
posed  Cowper  to  be  lich  ; 
liDowing  [hat  lawyera,  in  | 
acquire  wealth,  concluded 
with  authors, 

Hayley's  letteis,  with  JH, 
and  the  physician's  c<»]Gde 
raised  Cowper's  spirits,  ani 
liope  lo  his  intended  jouni 
for  it  at  first ;  hut  when  Hi 
of  having  longer  days  befon 
ineni,  "  This,  however,"  ) 
Giver  of  all  good.  If  our  v 
will,  He  will  smooth  our  w 
time  of  it ;  and  thus  I  speak 
saint  in  your  eyes,  but  heca 
<xie,  and  would  not  set  her  1 
she  had,  or  thought  she  had, 
that  she  would  go  through 
it  she  would  bo  afraid  of  eve 
you,  dearly  as  she  loves,  si 
you." 

Tlie  intervening  weeks  wi 
little  circle.     Sir  John  Thm. 
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"^.ya  Cowper  to  Mr.  Bull.*^  "  In  sitting,  —  not  on  cocka* 
1^®  eg^3,  nor  yet  to  gratify  a  mere  idle  liuinor,  nor  because 
1  M^as  too  sick  to  move — but  because  my  cousin  Johnson 
1^^  an  aunt  who  lias  a  longing  desire  of  my  picture,  and 
^^cause  he  would  therefore  bring  a  painter  -from  London  to 
^i^w  it.  For  this  purpose  I  have  been  sitting,  as  I  say, 
^cse  ten  days,  and  am  heartily  glad  that  my  sitting  time  is 
^Vcr."    To  Hayley  he  says. 

Abbot  id  painting  me  so  true. 

That  (trust  me)  you  would  stare, 
And  hardly  know,  at  tlie  first  view. 

If  I  were  here  or  there. 

In  the  opinion  of  all  who  saw  the  i)ortrait  at  that  time, 
^tid  in  Cowper's  own,  the  artist  had  succeeded  to  admira- 
tion.    "I   think,"  he  says   to   Lady  Hesketh,^®  "it  will 
^flurd  you  as  much  pleasure,  nay,  pcrlia))s  even  more,  than 
^  si^ht  of  the  original  myself;  for  you  will  see  it  with  the 
Uiouglit  in  your  mind,  that  whether  I  live  or  die,  while  this 
f^icture  subsists,  my  charming  lineaments  and  proportions 
Oan  never  be  forgotten.  —  I  verily  think  the   portrait,  ex- 
clusive of  the  likeness,  which  is  the  closest  imaginable,  one 
of  the  best  I  ever  saw." 

"  But  the  picture,"  said  he  to  Mr.   Bull,*''  "  is  not  the 

c^ly  prodigy  I  have  to  tell  you  of.     A  greater  belongs  to 

raie,  and  one  that  you  will  hardly  credit,  even  on   my  own 

t.estimony.     We  are  on   the  eve  of  a  jimrney,  and  a  long 

c^ne.     On  this  very  day  se'nnii^ht,  we  set  out  for  Iv.irtliani, 

Xlie  seat  of  my  brother  hard,  Mr.  Hayley,  on  the  other  side 

of  London,  nobody  knows  where,  a  luuuired  and   twenty 

XnilesutT.     Pray   for  us,  my  friiMul,  that    we   may  have  a 

safe  going  and  return!     It  is  a  tremendous  exploit,  and  I 

feel  a  thousand  anxieties  when  I  think  of  it.     But  a  promise 

made  to  him  when  he  was  here,  that  we  would  go  if  we 

could,  and  a  sort  of  persuasion  that  we  can  if  we  wiil.ohliire 

us  to  it."     To  Mr.  Newton  he  say*,"'^*  *'  You  may  imagine 

that  we,  who  have  been  resident  on   one  spu   so  many 

years,  do  not  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  without  soiuo 

"  July  ii">.  '"^  July  21. 

»  July  ar>.  ~  July  30. 
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cjeeeased  ictivity.  Most  persons  know  by  their  own  ex- 
perience, tliat  in  what  is  called  '*  ihe  vaixji*:*/'  objects  pass 
beforeour  closed  eyes  wiih  ail  the  vividness  and  distinctness 
of  reality.  The  sense  of  heerin^r  is  subject  to  the  same  kind 
dT  illusion,  (tlioiii^h  the  plienoni(;non  is  lar  less  frequent,)  and 
wticuiAted  sounds  are  as  actually  beard  in  tlie  one  case,  as 
rorms  and  faces  are  seen  in  the  other.  The  visual  illusion 
Cowper  would  have  understood,  even  in  his  disorded  state 
of  mind  ;  but  to  the  audible  one  he  gave  entire  credit.  It 
was  more  particularly  u|)on  waking  in  the  mornintr,  or  in 
tiie  night,  that  lie  expected  to  hear  something ;  something 
^-as  generally  hesird  in  consequence  of  tjiat  expectation  ; 
and  whatever  words  came  to  his  inward  ear,  he  considered 
as  oracular. 

There  was  a  poor  schoolmaster  at  Olney,  Teedon  by 
name,  wlio  was  one  of  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwinds   pan- 
sioners.     TJiey  pitied  his  ))overty,  tolerated  his  ridiculous 
vanity,  and  forgave  his   intrusions.     While  Unwin  lived. 
Teedon  was  never  mentioned  in  their  corres})ondence  but 
in  a  manner  which  siiowed  diat  though  they  entertained  a 
compassionate  regard  for  him,  they  were  fully  aware  of  liis 
-conceitedness  and  his  folly.     When  Cowper,  in  a  letter  to 
tiiis  most  familiar  of  his  friends,  hoped  the  Monthly  Review 
might  be  favorable  to  his  first  volume,  for  the  sake  of  his 
Olney  neighbors,  who  took  their  opinions  from  that  jouniul, 
he  said,^  *'  Not  to  mention  others,  here  is  your  idol,  Mr. 
Teedon,  wliose  smile  is  praise."     In  a  subsequent  letter,-"' 
lie  related  an  anecdote,  which  sufficiently  characterizes  the 
man :  ^'  Mr.  Teedon,  who  favors  us  now  and  then  with  his 
company  in  an  evenin;;^  as  usual,  was  not  loni;  since  dis- 
coursing, with  that  elo<]uence  which  is  so  peculiar  to  him^L'lf, 
on  the  many  providential  inter|K)sitions  that  had  taken  place 
in  his  favor.     *  He  had  wished  for  many  things,  (he  said.) 
which,  at  the  time  when  he  formed  those  wishes,  seemed 
distant  and  improbable,  some  of  them   indeed  im^Kissible. 
Among  other  wishes  that  he  had  indulged,  one  was,  that  he 
might  be  connected  with  men  of  genius  and  ability,  — '  and 
ID  my  connection  with  this  worthy  gentleman  (said  he,  turu- 

.    "  See  vol.  i.  pp.  2;>7,  SfiW.  «  Feb.  7, 1785. 
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*  In  the  week  following,'*  '*  Mrs.  Unwin  has  the 
on  of  informing  Mr.  Teedon,  that  Mr.  Cow  per  is 
this  morning,  and  that  wiih  this  which  Mr.  Teedon 
,  a  letter  by  the  post,  dc?cisive  of  his  undertaking  the 
It  business,  will  go  by  the  same  messenger.  May 
1  speed  it  1     His  glory,  the  good  of  many,  and  our 

form  the  basis  of  his  determination.  Mr.  Cowper 
(.  Unwin  are  agreed  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
a  reference  to  the  great  point  in  Mr.  Teedon's  first 
lis  second  favor  elucidated  the  whole,  and  removed 
ts.  Tiiey  hope  Mr.  Teedon  will  continue  to  help 
th  his  prayers  on  this  occasion  ;  and  wish  that  every 

bestowed  upon  them  may  be  doubled  to  him." 
'  note,  which  must  have  been  written  soon  after- 
ays,  "  Mr.  Cowper  desires  Mrs.  Unwin  to  acquaint 
3don,  that  his  anxiety  did  not  arise  from  any  diffi- 
le  apprehended  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  but 
irtainty  whether  he  was  providentially  ciillcd  to  it  oi 
[e  is  now  clearly  persuaded,  by  Mr.  Teedon's  ex- 
!S  and  gracious  notices,  that  he  is  called  to  it,  and 
ore  perfectly  easy.  Mr.  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
Ir.  Teedon  for  the  interesting  part  he  takes  in  this 
nd  hope  the  Liord  will  continue  to  enable  him  not 
persevere,  but  also  to  feel  a  blessing  in  it,  to  his 
If,  spiritually  and  personally.  Mr.  Cowper  begs 
edon  will  be  very  earnest  in  prayer,  that  the  ])os- 
of  peace  he  now  enjoys  may  be  continued  to  him."  ^ 
e  notes  were  written  some  three  months  before  Mr;, 
had  that  first  fit,  which  was  followed  in  the  course 
print;  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  But  her  health  had  for 
ne  been  declining,  and  her  mind  had  l)cen  impaired 
so  that  she  confirmed  Cowper  in  a  delusion  from 
her  influence  might  otherwise  have  preserved  him. 
)  had  fonncrly  rei^arded  Teedon  with  as  much  deris- 
/as  compatible  with  real  kindness  to  the  poor  crea- 
[iself,  and  with  his  own  compassionate  nature,  con- 
lim   now  on   his  hopes  and  fears,  his  dreams,  his 

»  Sept.  1,1701.  «  Sept.  7. 
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ppose,  the  first  day ;  say  where  we  must  finish  our  second 
y's  journey,  and  at  what  inn  we  may  best  repose.     As 

the  end  of  the  third  day,  we  know  where  that  will  find 
»  viz.  in  the  anns  and  under  the  roof  of  our  beloved 
ayley. 

General  Cowper,  having  heard  a  rumor  of  this  intended 
igration,  desires  to  meet  me  on  the  road,  that  we  may 
ce  more  see  each  other.  He  lives  at  Ham,  near  Kingston. 
lall  we  go  through  Kingston,  or  near  it?  For  I  would 
9e  bim  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  though  he  offers  very 
odly  to  come  as  far  as  Bamet  for  that  purpose.  Nor 
jst  I  forget  Caovardine,  who  so  kindly  desired  to  be  in- 
rmed  what  way  we  should  go.  On  what  point  of  the 
ftd  will  it  be  easiest  for  him  to  find  us  ?  On  all  diese 
MDts'you  must  be  my  oracle.  My  friend  and  brother,  we 
all  overwhelm  you  with  our  numbers  ;  this  is  all  the  trou- 
e  that  I  have  left.  My  Johnny  of  Norfolk,  happy  in  the 
ought  of  accon)panying  us,  would  be  broken-hearted  to 
s  left  behind. 

lo  the  midst  of  all  these  solicitudes,  I  laugh  to  think 
hat  they  are  made  of',  and  what  an  important  thing  it  b 
r  me  to  travel.  Other  men  steal  away  from  their  homes 
lently,  and  make  no  disturbance ;  but  when  I  move, 
Mises  are  turned  upside  down,  maids  are  turned  out  of 
leir  beds,  all  the  counties  through  which  I  pass  appear 
^  be  in  an  uproar.  Surrey  greets  me  by  the  mouth  of  the 
■^Deral,  and  E^ssex  by  that  of  Carwardine.  How  strange 
^cs  all  this  seem  to  a  man  who  has  seen  no  bustle,  and 
•de  none,  for  twenty  years  together !     Adieu. 

W.  C. 

A  second  letter  informed  Hayley  that  the  purpose  held 
^,  though  he  had  once  been  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
« it. 
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mtly  showing  that  he  acknowledged  its  likeness  to  his 
aster.  It  is  a  half-length,  as  it  is  technically,  hut  absurdly 
lUed;  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  all  but  the  foot  and  ankle. 
o-iDorrow  it  goes  to  town,  and  will  hang  some  months 

Abl)ot's,  when  it  will  be  sent  to  its  due  destination 

Norfolk. 

I  hope,  or  rather  wish,  that  at  Eartham  I  may  recover 
at  habit  of  study,  which,  inveterate  as  it  once  seemed,  I 
>w  seem  to  have  lost,  —  lost  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is 
rea  painful  to  me  to  think  of  what  it  will  cost  me  to  ac- 
lire  it  again. 

Adieu!  my  dear,  dear  Hay  ley ;  God  give  us  a  happy 
leeting!  Marv  sends  her  love.  She  is  in  pretty  good 
light  this  mommg,  having  slept  well,  and,  for  her  part,  has 
)  fears  at  all  about  the  journey. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 

Eartham,  where  Hayley  then  resided,  is  about  six  miles 
|wn  Chichester,  and  five  fn>m  Arundel,  a  little  to  the  left 
the  road.  His  father  had,  in  the  year  1743,  purchased 
'mall  estate  in  the  villatre,  and  the  niins  of  a  mansion 
^>ch  had  belonijed  to  a  certain  Sir  Robert  Fajjij,  once 
cbratcd  in  provincial  song  for  having  stood  for  the  coun- 
•nd  polled  two  votes.  "  A  sequestered  spot,  Hayley 
«  it,  peculiarly  embellished  by  nature."  llie  purchaser 
H>ved  the  ruins,  and  built  a  diminutive  villa,  on  higher 
^nd,  as  a  kind  of  summer-house,  to  wliicli  he  occasionally 
I  his  children  from  Chichester,  lor  the  benefit  of  Ijetter 
Five  years  after  the  purchase,  his  remains  were  div 
Ued  in  Eliirtham  churchyard.  ^Fliis  little  establishment 
s  censured  as  an  act  of  extra vas:'ance  in  one  who  had 
isiderably  impaircMl  his  patrimony  ;  to  his  son,  however, 
^ved,  in  pixxess  of  time,  a  singular  source  of  health  and 
ight.  It  had  remained  untenanted  for  some  years,  and 
Course  had  suffered  considerably,  before  Hayley  ren- 
"^  it  habitable  for  a  tenant ;  and  w  hen  he  went  to 
ide  tliere,  in  1774,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  enlarging 
d  decorating  it,  and  making  it  his  chosen  abode  for  tlie 
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*toie  of  mental  derangement  from  the  time  of  her  daughter's 

birth,  and  asked  him  to  consider  what  his  feelings  would  be 

■  be  should  ever  see  his  wife  in  the  same  condition.     "  I 

h»ve  asked  my  own  heart  that  question,"  he  replied,  "  and 

I  win  tell  you  its  immediate  answer.     In  that  case  I  should 

bless  God  for  having  given  me  courage  sufficient  tojnake 

^jseir  the  legal  guardian  of  the  most  amiable  and  most 

pliable  woman  on  earth."     "  My  dear  child,"  she  replied, 

**  I  have  done.     Your  heart  is  very  pure  ;  your  feelings  are 

Q^ick  and  strong  ;  your  intcMUions  are  always  kind.     I  will 

'*ot  thwart  your  affections,  but  only  pray  to  Heaven  that 

^^y  may  be  rendered  the  source  of  lasting   happiness  to 

Yourself."     The  mother's  apprehensions  were  more  nearly 

*^^fied  than  the  son's  confidence  in  his  own  sense  of  duly  ; 

yat  happily  for  herself,  she  died  before  the  infelicities  and 

"^irularities  of  his  domestic  life  began. 

The  morbid  tendency  that  Mrs.  Hayley  had  inherited, 

^ever  affected    her  intellect ;  but    it    manifested    itself  in 

^uddcn   fluctuations  of  spirits,  extreme  irritability,  and  rest- 

'^sness.     He  calls  her  his  ''  pitiable  Eliza,"  speaks  of  her 

**  marvellous  mental  infelicities,'*  and  says  that  her  state  of 

tnind  was  to  all,  who  tenderly  regarded  her,  an  evil  more 

c]istrcssing  than    madness  itself.     At  times,  suspicion  and 

pride  were  its  chief  characteristics,  at  other  times  depres- 

-sion  and  melancholy.     He  was  involved,  he  says,  in  scenes 

^f  anguish  and  afHiction,  with  which  no  human  powers  a)>- 

peared  strong  enough  incessantly  to  rnntend.     Jealousy, 

liowever,  made    no    part  of   their  unliappin«*ss ;  for   when 

Hayley  had  granted  himself  a  patriarcirs  license,  she,  with 

eipial  complacency )  absolved  him  fiom   the  obligation   of 

conju£ral  fitielity,  and,  having  no  children  iierself,  adopted, 

from  his  birth,  one  whom  he  nanic'd   Thomas   Alphonso 

Hayley.     It  was  not  till  several   years  after   the  birth  of 

tliis  child  that  they  finally  separated.  ti])on   amicable  terms. 

Mrs.  Hayley  wt;s  settled  at   l)erl>y,  wlu»re   she  had   many 

acquaintances;  she  was  still  |irou(l  of  her  husband,  though 

love  had  loni;  ceasL'd  to  liavi?  any  plaee  in  her  bn'ast ;  she 

kept   up  a  fnM|ueiit  eorrespondenee  with   him,  and  in  her 

cheerful  moods,  generally  addressed  him  by  the  name  of 

Hotspur. 
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-.■.-    joeiiis  to  have  been  r^Ddcrrd  unbappvli)^ 

-  :■  •  .     Mis.  Hayloy  uii$  reiiiarfcaUr  Ibrattf 

.l.ur  as  liiT  t'xressivu  Iiriiiibiiity :  owIIm 

■  t'i»  sevcresi  soiTow 5.  tound  n-liof  ill  ;!A'iii: 

-  .     V.  anil  willi  Mis  Iiappy  activity  oT  miiid  u>} 

■  ^v.i  of  some  object  lo  occupy  and  amiKeiiiiL 

.    ..       .  i  ()rt-aiii  of  oonriiibial  lia]>|imes.3,  no  nianuv 

-    ■■■^^  iii'apiHjinted  in  liis  liopes  llian  Hayley  in  ibuu 

.-.'.■. .::on$  wjlli  which   ho  cnlered  upon    his  aL(ii!i!  il 

.^'-u:n.     He  had  inliciited  from  liis  father,  lie »yi.'i 

n;ss.oii  t'ur  the  s[>ol,  a  passion  also  lor  building  and  ^aiiini- 

II ..  fur  )ii('ttu'i'S  and  fw  Iwdis  ;  and  a  CDnteiii|it  for  nmtj- 

-■j:,jm\c.  and  iiiifimdent."     Lurkily  he  did  not  inhnii  1^ 

■:i'i  tatic  in  huildinir,  as  well  a^  liis  passimi  Gjr  ii:  fo 

1  i-idiT  lliiylcy.  a  little  before  his  decease,  had  bepiJiiW 

.   ..rtnicl  itii  additional  airailmeni  to  his  house  at  Cliiclii-^- 

;'  so  siii^iilai'  a  foriii,  that  tho  least  iniprolrahlc  gucii  wlvli 

conld  1)0  forniitd  of  his  iiiloiitlou,  cony-ciiired  it  to  be  uini>' 

"  a  diminmive  renresentution  of  the  tiiosqiie  of  Si.  &J- 

' Ths  ■         ^- 
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, "  though  small,  is  as  elegaat  as  his  mind,  which  I 
much  more  highly  ; "  and  communicating  to  Lord 
eld  a  wish  which  Hayley  had  expressed  to  become 
inted  with  iiim,  he  adds  that  this  was  ^'  no  vulgar  com- 
It.'*  Hiiyley  is  now  estimated  only  by  his  writings,, 
lese,  because  they  were  greatly  overrated  in  their  day, 
perhaps  been  depreciated  since  in  proportion.  But 
srson  of  whom  Gibbon  could  speak  thus,  must  have 
lo  ordinary  man.  Literary  acquirements  like  his  were 
:  that* time,  and  are  not  common  now ;  and  these  were 
I  only  accomplishments.  All  who  knew  him  concur 
:ribing  his  manners  as  in  the  highest  degree  winning, 
s  conversation  as  delightful.  It  is  said  that  few  men 
3ver  rendered  so  many  essential  acts  of  kindness  to 
who  stood  in  need  of  them.  His  errors  were  neither 
T  trifling  ;  hut  his  <i;ooil  qualities  greatly  preponderated. 
as  a  most  afTectionate  fatiicr,  a  most  warm  and  con- 
riend  ;  and  his  latter  days  of  infirmity  and  pain  were 
uished  by  no  common  degree  of  cheerful  fortitude  and 
ian  resignation. 

tham  had  received  many  distinguished  guests,  whase 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  English  litera- 
id  English  art.  Howard,  who  belongs  to  a  different 
f  worthies,  visited  his  encomiast  there.  Gibbon  has 
/  been  mentioned.  Roinnev  and  Flaxman  were  fre- 
visitors,  being,  indeed,  two  of  Hayley 's  most  intimate 
.  Joseph  Warton.  Sarj^ent,  the  author  of  the  Muie, 
.  and  amiable  man,  not  to  be  mentioned  without  re- 
IVor  will  I  add  Miss  Seward's  name  to  the  list  with- 
idering  justice  lo  one  who  has  been  j^reatly  disparaged, 
because  of  her  aff«^cted  style.  She  was  a  woman 
talents,  if  her  lani^iiai^o  had  not  been  distorted  by 
lotions  of  excellence  in  composition,  might  have  re- 
for  her  the  high  station  among  female  writers,  which 
palmy  days  it  was  allowed  that  she  had  won.  Though 
way 4  a  judicious  critic,  she  was  never  unjust  or 
»rous  in  h(?r  censures  ;  and  if  she  frequently  mistook 
fig  faults  for  beauties,  no  l)(\uity  ever  escaped  her  ob- 
on.  1  have  never  known  any  ix^rson  to  w  Ik^'^c  frank- 
id  perfect  candor  1  could  with  more  confulcnce  bear 
my.     It  was  not  in  mere  vanity  that  she  received  all 
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the  inc.ciicc  wliicli  was  profusely  offered  her,  bul  becuK 
she  believed  othms  to  be  as  sincere  as  iierself. 

Kayley  was  now  expecting  a  guest  veiy  unlike  anj  of 
thn^e  wliusi:  oncusioinil  visits  had  rendered  Eartliam  a  in- 
tinguislied  s|X)t,  giving  it  a  celebrity  which  it  will  not  Im 
Since  he  passed  through  Londnn,  on  his  return  {torn  WeiMn. 
Thurlow  had  ceased  to  be  Chancellor.  This  unexpeeied 
event  abated  the  hope  which  he  had  reasonably  enteruiuHt 
of  serving  Cowper  through  that  channel ;  but  witb  that 
buovant  and  happy  disposition  which  makes  tbe  best  of 
every  thing,  he  thought  it  would  gratify  Cowper  in  iDUher 
way,  if,  now  that  Tliurlow  was  master  of  his  own  time,  he 
could  hiiiig  about  a  meeting  between  them.  Accofdin![l;r 
he  wrote  to  the  Ex-Chancellor,  what  Miss  Seward  wim 
have  called,  this  truly  Hayleyan  epistle :  — " 

■I  DEAR  LORD,  EnrUiam,  ntar  CkalietUr,  My  I,  ITK. 

May  I,  without  impertinence,  speak  to  you  again  m 

paper,  after  having  so  recently  trespassed  on  your  lime  in 

person,  and  talked,  I  fear,  with  more  zeal  than  discteiioa' 


itli  der.ent  pride, 


% 
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ith  me  in  July :  if,  in  your  summer  excursion,  you  are 
1  towards  the  south  coast,  how  liappy  should  I  be  to  pre- 
nt  to  you,  under  my  roof,  the  man  you  honored  with  your 
riy  regard,  and  to  hear  him  say  to  you,  as  his  brother 
once  said  to  a  patron  of  a  weaker  spirit, 

Primd  dicte  mihi,  awnmd  dicende  Camtmd  ! 

1  all  events,  it  is  the  delight  and  pride  of  my  heart  to 
ve  thoroughly  revealed  to  your  lordship  all  the  iniquity 
fortune  towards  an  author,  whose  merits  and  whose 
sIbrtUDes  are  so  various  and  so  extraordinary.  If  you  can 
d  or  create  an  opportunity  of  redressing  that  iniquity,  I 
1  persuaded  that  your  lordship  will  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
38t  happy,  —  and  assuredly  men  of  letters  will  esteem  it 
one  of  the  most  honorable,  —  incidents  in  a  long  life  of 
nor. 

When  talents  and  virtues  a  mortal  endear, 
Yet  tail  to  preserve  him  froanFortuno's  control, 

Who  binds  iier  weak  captive  in  Want's  narrow  sphere, 
With  Adversity's  irons  tiiat  enter  die  soul ;  — 

Say,  is  it  not,  Thnrlow !  an  office  divine, 

With  the  tirm  hand  of  friendship  to  cancel  such  wrongs  ? 
Afay  the  verses  of  Cowper  proclaim  it  is  tliine, 

Wliile  genius  and  gratitude  iiallow  his  songs ! 

pester  you,  my  lord,  with  prose  and  rhyme,  it  may 
comfort  you  to  reflect,  that  you  are  in  no  danger  of  re- 
'ing,  either  from  your  old  friend  or  from  me,  any  doses 
adulation,  I  have  even  had  the  assurance  to  show  you, 
^  than  once,  that  my  opinions,  on  some  points,  are  di- 
iy  opposite  to  yours.  I  believe  you  arc  one  ol  the  few 
U  men  in  the  world,  whom  a  little  man  may  venture  to 
tradict,  without  the  hazard  of  making  an  enemy.  No 
"ing  eulogy,  my  lord !  and  I  am  gi-catly  deceived,  indeed, 
^  is  not  true. 

Phe  more  just  it  is,  the  more  pleasure  it  would  give  me 
t*ceive  you  in  this  poetical  hcnnitage,  a  little  temple  con- 
Hated  to  Liberty  and  Friendship,  where  difference  of 
nion  produces  no  hatred,  and  similarity  of  pursuit  no 
toosy. 


will  confer  the  highest  plea 

Your  lordship's  sinci 

ihouj 

It  could  have  been  no  d 
Hayley  did  not  succeed  in  b 
voa\d  have  been  Tar  more  p 
parties.  Thurlow  was  no  1 
been  his  daily  companion  an< 
the  blithest  years  of  life  ;  an 
per  with  whom  his  fellow-^e 
minhful  or  in  thoughtful  conv 
been  employed  in  engrossina 
giggle"  at  Ashley  Cowper'sa 
one  had  felt  Adversity's  "  iron 
set  its  iron  stamp  on  the  other' 
Each,  too,  liad  somethini;  to  foi 
Dess  whereof  could  not  but  hav 
Thurlow,  that  he  had  failed  at 
an  old  and  unfortunate  friend, 
been  kindness  ;  and  Cowper, 
reseniment  in  biiicr  stmins,  wl 
Dot  been  kept  secret  from  som< 
deed,  except  in  Lady  Heskelh 
to  have  shunned  than  desired 
persons  who  i—-"  *- 
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[lot  decline.  He  had  not  seen  him  ibr  thirty  years,  '^  and 
but  ibr  this  journey, "  he  says,  ^*  should  never  have  seen 
iiiiD  again."  It  was  not  that  his  love  for  those  friends  was 
JjnaiDislied,  but  because  he  could  not  bear  to  have  one  part 
)f  his  life  brought  too  strongly  to  his  recollection. 

Rose  walked  from  London  to  meet  the  travellers  at  Bamet, 
Bvhere  they  slept  the  first  night.  At  Kingston,  where  they 
dined  the  next  day,  tliey  found  the  General ;  and  late  on 
the  third  evening,  "  after  three  days'  confinement  in  a  coach, 
md  suffering  as  they  went,"  he  says,  "  all  that  could  be 
wfiered  from  excessive  heat  and  dust,"  tliey  arrived  at 
Hayley's  door.  The  first  letter  which  he  wrote  after  his 
wrrival  appears  to  have  been  —  to  Mr.  Samuel  Teedon  of 
Olney ! 

DB  AR  SIR,  Eartkamj  near  Chichester,  Aug.  5, 1792. 

This  ioumey,  of  which  we  all  had  some  fears,  and  I  a 
thousand,  has  by  the  mercy  of  God  been  happily  and  well 

rrfonned,  and  we  have  met  with  no  terrors  by  the  way. 
indeed  myself  was  a  little  daunted  by  the  tremendous 
height  of  the  Sussex  hills,  in  comparison  of  which  all  tliat  I 
had  seen  elsewhere  arc  dwarfs  ;  but  I  only  was  alarmed ; 
Mis.  Unwin  had  no  such  sensations,  but  was  always  cheerful 
fioin  the  beginning  of  our  expedition  to  the  end  of  it.  At 
Bamet  we  found  the  inn  so  noisy  that  I  was  almost  driven 
to  despair  by  the  dread  that  she  would  get  no  rest ;  but  I 
was  happily  disap|K>inted.  She  slept  about  four  hours,  and 
seemed  as  much  refreshed  as  if  she  had  slept  twice  as  many. 
At  Ripley  we  had  a  silent  inn,  and  rested  well.  The  next 
day,  but  late,  we  arrived  at  Enrtham  ;  and  now  begin  to  feel 
ourselves,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  our  amiable  friend, 
well  requited  for  all  the  fatigue,  the  heat,  and  the  clouds  of 
dust  that  we  endured  in  the  journey. 

I  had  one  glimpse  —  at  least  I  was  willing  to  hope  it  was 
a  glimpse  —  of  heavenly  light  by  the  way;  an  answer,  I 
suppose,  to  many  fervent  prayers  of  yours.  Continue  to 
|Nray  for  us,  and  when  any  thing  occurs  worth  communica- 
linv  let  us  know  it. 

Mrs.  Unwin  is  in  charming  spirits,  to  which  the  incom- 
parable air  and  delightful  scenes  of  Eartham  have  much 
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coniriijuicd.  But  our  thanks  are  always  due  to  the  Cinr 
of  all  ffMjd  fur  these  and  all  bis  benefits ;  far  without  Hb 
hiessiiijr  I'urtidise  it:>elf  would  not  cheer  the  soul  that  knon 
hiiii. 

Adieu.     I  am  yours  with  many  thanks  for  all  }-our  ipiiit- 
ual  aids. 

WM.  COWPER. 

Mrs.  Unwin  sends  her  kind  remembrances. 

"  Here  we  are,"  says  Cowper,*  "  in  the  most  eleganl 
mansion  lh;it  I  have  ever  inliabiicd,  and  surrounded  by  itie 
most  dHij;lnfiil  pleasore-groonds  that  1  have  ever  seMi; 
luit  whirli,  dissijiated  as  my  powers  of  lhou;;ht  «r  »l 
}ii-c?i>m,  1  will  not  undertake  to  descrilie.  It  shall  siiffe 
nii;  io  sa_\\  that  they  occupy  three  sides  of  a  hill,  «liicl'- 
In  Buckiii>!ham:<hire,  might  well  pass  (oy  a  mountain,  iml 
from  the  summit  of  which  is  beheld  a  most  magnific«il 
iantUr.ipe,  hounded  by  the  sea,  and,  on  one  part,  bytlw 
Isle  of  Wii;hi,  which  may  also  be  seen  plainly  fioni  the 
window  of  the  library  in  which  1  am  wrilins." — "TIk 
jnbnd  i^rcne  is  equally  beautiful,  consining  of  a  largfinii 
ell  cultivated,  and  enclosed  by  magnifieait 
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■nan,  of  the  gentlest  manners,  was  then  absent  on  a  distant 
journey  of  unsuccessful  business ;  his  son,  a  youth  of  about 
fifteen,  brought  the  machine  to  Weston  Lodge,  and  came 
every  day  to  assist  in  using  it.     Hayley  was  interested  by 
all  he  saw  and  all  that  he  heard  of  his  young  assistant,  the 
more,  perhaps,  because  Tliomas  Sockett  had,  like  himself, 
been  afflicted  with  much  illness  in  his  childhood ;  and  when 
tlie  youth,  who  wrote  an  excellent  hand,  and  was  a  good 
arithmetician,  wishing   to  be  no  longer   a  burden  to  his 
parents,  asked  if  he  could  recommend  him  to  any  situation 
as  a  clerk  in  London,  it  occurred  to  him  that  young  Sock* 
ett  might  be  very  useful  in  teaching  his  own  son  what  he 
was  capable  of  teaching  well,  and  might  acquire  more 
Latin    and   some  Greek  from   his  tiiscipic:   he   had  just 
before  bought  a   Latin   grammar  with   the   little  pocket 
money  that  he  had  saved  for  tliat   purpose.     Cowper, 
agreeing  as  he  did  with  his  new  friend  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  private  education,  thought  the  plan  likely  to  be 
advantageous  for  both  boys,  and  Hayley,  when  he  depart- 
ed from  Weston,  took  Sockett  with  him.     Thomas  Hayley 
?ras  well  pleased  with  a  companion  who,  acting  towanis 
im  in   the  double  capacity  of  preceptor  and  pupil,  was 
only  three  years  his  senior ;  they  became  good  friends,  and 
when  Cow|)er  arrived  at  E^rtham,  he  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
were  delighted  to  find  that  the  plan  was  succeeding  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.     The  two  boys  endeared  them- 
selves to  him  by  their  attention  to  Mrs.  Unwin ;  and  she 
called  them  Iter  pair  of  young  griffins,  because  they  used 
every  day  to  draw  her  round  the  hill  in  a  four-wheeled 
garden-chair. 

Change  of  air  and  of  circumstances  seemed  to  benefit 
both  the  travellers.  "  I  indeed,"  says  Cowper,^^  *•  was  in 
tolerable  health  before  I  set  out,  but  have  acquitted,  since  I 
came,  both  a  better  appetite  and  a  knack  of  sleeping  almost 
as  inuch  in  a  simple  niirlit  as  formerly  in  two.  Whether 
double  quantities  of  that  article  will  be  favorable  to  me  as 
a  poet,  time  must  show.  About  myself,  however,  1  care 
little,  being  made  of  materials  so  tough  as  not  to  threaten 
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objects,  lie  founrl  his  powers 
degree  that  rendered  it  diffio 
letter,  and  made  liitn  as  awk 
nerer  dealt  iti  it.  "  1  ain  in 
countably  local  in  the  use  of  ni 
the  fable  who  could  leap  well 
seem  incapable  of  writinf  at  all 

Yet  liis  time  at  Eaftham  wa 
Hayley  imparted  to  him  his  life 
then  proceeded  with  it ;  and  Ci 
his  translations  of  Mlhon's  Latin 
them  carefully  with  Hayley .-"^  o 
the  original.     They  made  also  a 
tion  of  Andrcini's  Adnnx>,  an  Ila 
supposed  10  have  hart  some  inllu 
attention  to  the  >;reat  subject  of 
says  that  this  atforded  them  a  plei 
iRore  serious  moraiji^  studies,  ant 
"acted  as  secretary,  and  comni 
paper  as  it  proceeded  from  the  lij 
lators." 

Among  the  personal  whom  Hi 
honored  guest  were  Knmncy  anc 
latter  "exerted  her  tak'nts,"  says 
to  excite  his  wonder  and  concilii 

ficnin^   to   have   bi'unn  one  of  lit 
louse,  she  devi-t-'i  •' 
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«ver  the  fertility  of  her  fancy  had  produced  in  the  course 
of  a  long,  studious  morning.  This  lady  had  a  quickness  of 
invention  and  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  astonished  every 
'wUness  of  her  abilities.  Cow  per  i^ppeatedly  declared  that 
he  knew  no  man  among  his  early  associates,  some  of  whom 
piqu«d  themselves  on  rapid  composition,  who  could  have 
oomposed  so  rapidly  and  so  well."  The  Old  Manor 
House  is  the  best  of  her  novels ;  and  Hayley  says,  ^^  It 
was  delightful  to  hear  her  read  what  she  had  just  written ; 
for  she  read,  as  she  wrote,  with  simplicity  and  grace."  ^ 

Romney,  who  had  long  been  one  of  nayley's  most  inti- 
mate friends,  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and, 
though  in  the  decline  of  life,  in  full  possession  of  those 
powers  which,  many  years  before,  hkd  made  him  an  object 
of  jealousy  to  Sir  Joshua  himself.  In  those  days  Thurlow 
bad  said,  ''  There  are  two  factions  in  art,  and  I  am  of  the 
Komney  faction."^  Time  has  reversed  the  chancellor's 
decision,  and  yet  Romney  remains  a  great  name,  and  will 
continue  so.  Fuseli,  indeed,  said  of  him,  that  he  was 
made  for  the  times,  and  the  times  for  him; — but  Romney 's 
|kctches  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  are  worth  more  than 
all  Fuseli's  finished  works.  ''  According  to  the  maxim," 
says  Flaxman,  *<that  every  painter  paints  himself,  each 
picture  presents,  in  some  measure,  a  transcript  of  its  au- 
tlior's  merits  and  defects."  According  to  that  inference, 
there  is  no  painter  of  whom  a  more  unfavorable  opinion 
would  be  formed  bom  his  works  than  Fuseli.  If  he  looked 
at  other  things  as  he  looked  at  the  human  form,  he  could 
have  seen  nothing  but  what  was  distorted  by  his  manner  of 
beholding  it. 

That  maxim  Flaxman  thus  applies  to  Romney,  whom 

*•  Life  of  Romney,  p.  180. 

*  "  This  carflpst  expression  was  handied  about  to  the  sore  annoy- 
ance of  R«'yno)ds.  Nay,  so  precarious  is  fame,  thnt  for  M*veral  y<*ars 
Romney  had  manifeslly  the  asrendency  in  the  scale  of  popular  opin- 
ion ;  and  the  Prectident  had  to  MM>the  himself  with  the  boHef  that  the 
day  would  come  when  men's  eyes  would  lie  o(N*ned,  and  the  grave  and 
quiet  grandeur  of  his  works  would  triumph.  In  those  times  of  bitter- 
ness and  feud,  wheif  Sir  Joshua,  in  the  course  of  cimversation,  was 
compelU*d  to  sm*ak  of  his  rival,  he  men>Iy  indicated  him  by  sayinir, 
'The  roan  in  Cavendish  Square.'  " — •ilian  Cunningham's  LivcM  of  the 
FmimttrSf  toI.  ▼.  p.  90. 


and  Bii;ilr*f.>[  .i,'  """^"""i  to  ■ 
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r  was  ever  conscious  of  regarding  him  as  a  rival, 
ling  assuredly  never  amounted  to  ill-will,  nor  tempt- 
to  injustice.  On  the  contrary,  he  bore  a  fair  and 
sstimony  to  Sir  Joshua's  genius.  Upon  Hayley's 
lim  that  a  whole  lensrth  of  Mrs.  Siddons  which  he 
un  was  thought  superior  to  Sir  Joshua's  well-knowo 
of  her  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  he  replied,  '^  The  peo- 
V  nothing  of  the  matter,  for  it  is  not."  And  when 
bis  friends  were  delivering  their  opinions  upon  the 
lercules, — "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  have  listened 
Ni  have  said  ;  some  observations  are  true,  and  some 
sense; — but  no  other  man  in  Europe  could  paint 
picture."  Romney,  indeed,  was  as  generous  in 
g  justice  to  his  contemporaries  as  he  was  in  giving 
g  artists  such  encouragement  as  he  had  stood  in 
*  himself,  when  he  commenced  his  career  under 
ies  which  few  men  would  have  braved,  and  fewer 
Id  have  overcome. 

lountenance  was  intellectual,  with  strong  marks  of 
and  a  cast  of  melancholy.  His  eyes  were  large, 
ind  significant.  At  the  sight  of  distress,  or  at  a 
;  tale,  his  lip  would  quiver.  He  was  indeed  sensi- 
xcess.  When  in  company  with  his  intimate  friends, 
e  concerning  his  art ;  Cumberland  says  it  was  with 
nity  of  idea,  and  a  peculiarity  of  expressive  Ian- 
hat  was  entirely  his  own.  On  that  subject  he  fre- 
moved  himself  to  tears, — to  which  he  is  said  to 
'en  constitutionally  prone.  He  had  indeed  a  high 
f  the  dignity  of  his  art.  A  lady  once  observed  at 
a,  that  though  emulation  often  produced  evil  among 
It  appeared  necessary  for  calling  forth  their  talents ; 
it  were  not  for  that  spirit,  there  seemed  nothing  left 
ate  the  genius  of  a  painter.  "  Yes,  madam,  there 
1  Romney,  '^  and  a  more  powerful  incentive  to  laud- 
ertion."  He  waited  for  the  question,  "  Pray,  sir, 
1  it?"  and  replied,  "Religion."  Hayley  affirms 
often  painted  under  the  influence  of  that  feeling, — 
le  frequently  considered  the  act  of  painting  as  an 
evotion,  in  which  he  was  expressing  his  gratitude  to 
I  for  such  talents  as  were  given  him,  by  his  solicitude 
20* 


„     uui  mere  was  aiso  a 

the  painter's  ajinpalhy  to  war 
not  unacquainted  with  Cowp 
been  made  known  to  liim,  no  i 
self  knew  it  at  that  time ;  pei 
sentiment  which  we  know  by  S 
felt,  that  he  himself  might  one 
Hffliclion ;  —  and  Ite  too  had  a  \ 
Tliirty  years  before,  Romnc 
children  at  Kendal,  to  seek  his 
in  humblt!  life,  and  bred  to  bis 
joiner  and  cabinet-maker,  lie  li: 
the  ajre  of  nini-tet'n  to   a  )x>rt 
twenty-two  had  married  a  youn 
of  life,  of  res[»eciab]c  connectio 
up ;  and  at  tweiiy-seven  he  tw 
own  concurrence  for  this  adventu 
Iicnsbn  on   her  |>urt  that  he  wi 
rptuminiT,  and  it  may  be  hoped  \ 
his.     This,  hidecd,  mi^^ht  be  bfli 
particular  rL'aH>ns  for  beit);;  what 
nionweulth  was  called  a  AliJtoni: 
authority  avails,  lixed  ujraii  his  ( 
clioseu  thus  to  diioivc  bitniwlf,  : 
bis  duty  to  his  ainbitiun.     I^'i  us 
which  have  thus  bwn  "drawn 
were  rupenlcd  by  tiie  one  nnn.- 
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^Id  the  wife  of  his  youth ;  nor  did  he  behold  her 
m  years  more  had  elapsed,  when,  after  seven-and- 
rears  of  desertion,  he  returned  to  Kendal  an  old 
jDOus,  indeed,  and  rich,  but  broken  in  health  and 
ind,  perhaps,  at  heart,  to  be  nursed^  by  her  during 
I  months  of  bodily  decay,  and  two  years  more  of 
imbecility.^  Alas,  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
ind  hearts,  quick  sensibilities,  and  even  devotional 
,  if  there  is  no  religious  principle  to  control,  and 
ind  strens^then  them! 

ey  says  that  the  genius,  the  benevolence,  and  the 
nes  of  Cowper,  gave  such  a  peculiar  sweetness 
ictity  to  his  character,  as  rendered  his  society  in 
lest  degree  delightful,  both  to  Romney  and  himself. 
.  not  indeed  be  otherwise  to  men  who  were  so  well 
1  to  appreciate  it ;  but  Romney,  who  was  then  on 
shold  of  old  age,  had  in  the  secret  grief  which  he 
ot  but  feel  whenever  he  remembered  the  past,  or 
on  to  the  future,  a  sense  of  silent  sympathy  with 
lom  he  knew  to  be  stricken  at  heart.  He  was 
"  says  their  host,'*^*  "to  execute  a  portrait  of  a 
N)  memorable ;  and  in  drawing  it  he  was  peculiarly 
I  of  makin<i;  the  nearest  approach  to  liie  that  he 
'  could.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  to  make  use 
"ed  crayons,  a  mode  of  painting  in  which  he  had 
little  experience;  but  lie  possessed  that  happy 
ty  of  talent,  which  gave   him   an  appearance  of 


•  had  the  comfort/*  says  TIaylcy,  *<  of  finding  an  attentive, 
ite  nurae  in  a  mtmt  exemplary  wife,  who  had  never  been 
to  an  act  of  unkindness,  or  an  exprenion  of  roproacfay  by  his 
absence  and  nejrU'ct." 

the  last  h'tter  which  Hayley  roceivcd  from  him,  he  said  thnt 

had  just  brought  him  goo<l  tidings  of  hit  bntther,  Colonel 

,  who,  he  hoped,  was  then  on  his  way  home  from  the  East 

The  colonel  arrived,  hasti.'ued  to  Kendnl  just  in  tinu;  —  not 

I  witnejia  his  death,  but  to  see  the  last  spark  of  inU^lIect  extin- 

•  Bnitlier,'  he  said,  *  do  you  not  know  me  r '     R«»niney  looked 

a  his  faee,  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  half  articulat4*d  some 

recognition,  and  then  for<n'tting  him.  and  every  one  else  that 

n.  sunk  into  a  state  of  helpless  imbecility."  —  AUun  Cuuning" 

:». 

;  of  Romney,  p.  177. 


(Jowpef  confinoa  Haylt 
of  all  It  Earthain,  Roinne; 
his  best  hand,"  and  that 
bUnce  possible."     Thus 
never  sat  before,  was  tak 
months;  and  in  both  case: 
satisfaction,  and  to  that  of 
Tliere  is  a  great  and  reasoi 
well-autbenticated  likeness 
his  wntings,  has  rendered  1 
admiration,  and  the  pleasure 
be  combined  with  a  sense  of 
therefore,  curloualy  fortunate 
portraits  of  Cowper,  at  the  si 
strongly   resembling  him,  ani 
Other,  that  to  acquire  a  good  1 
it  is  necessary  lo  see  them  boi 
Fuseli,  who  disparaj;ed  e\ 
like,  and  ultose  speech  gfn« 
\t*omiwood,  used   to  call   Rt 
painter.     But  in  this  case  A 
of-fact  picture ;  it  lias  not  on 
played,  but  also  that  other  art 
one  translation  of  the  Bible  I 
name  whereby  it  is  commonly 
over  his  periwig,  probably 
which  he  wmf  —  - 
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y'OODger  than  you  have  ever  seen  me."  Ought  not  the 
^riter  then  to  iiavc  his  portrait  taken  in  the  periwig  which 
*^  bad  thus  described  ?  And  if  this  were  not  the  very 
periwig  (which  yet  it  probably  was)  it  was  at  least  one  of 
Uie  same  kind,  for  the  fashion  of  such  things  did  not  change 
greatly  m  the  course  of  two  years ;  nor,  if  it  had,  was  Cow- 
per  either  at  an  age,  or  in  a  way  of  life,  to  alter  his  costume 
Urith  it.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  Cowper  in  the  complete 
dress  of  that  day.  He  is  represented,  pen  in  hand,  with  a 
lai^e  book  lying  open  before  him,  on  his  desk, -^  that  desk, 
Theodora's  gift,  which  he  so  pleasantly  described  on  its 
irrivai  at  Olney,  and  which,  by  that  description,  has  been 
-eudered  of  all  desks  the  most  memorable.  It  is  a  front 
ace,  and  the  painter  has  not  aimed  at  any  thing  more 
;baD  an  expression  of  placid  thoughtfulness.  The  coun- 
:enance  is  mild,  pleasing,  and  intelligent ;  it  would  not  be 
pronounced  melancholy  if  it  were  not  known  to  be  Cow- 
per^s ;  and  certainly  there  is  no  trace  in  it  of  any  darker 
state  of  mind. 

Komncy's  is  a  more  ambitious  portrait.  <<  Me  wished," 
»ys  Haylcy,  *<  to  express  what  he  often  saw  in  studying 
the  features  of  Cowper, — 

The  poet*s  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling ; 

ind  I  think  he  expressed  it  without  overstepping  the  mod- 
esty of  truth  and  nature ;  but  some  persons,  and  ladies  in 
particular,  more  conversant,  with  the  collo(]uial  than  with 
the  po(.*tic  countenance  of  Cowper,  have  supposed  Roin- 
ncy's  portrait  of  him  to  border  on  extravagance  of  expres- 
sion. Painters  are  said  to  infuse  info  all  their  |)ort raits  some 
portion  of  themselves ;  and  it  is  passible  that  Roinn<7  may 
ha\'e  superadded  a  little  of  his  own  wildness  and  fire  to  tlie 
native  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  whom  he  so  zealously  por- 
trayed." "  Yet,''  Hayley  adds,  "  after  scrutinizing  it  for 
many  years,  with  eyes  as  impartial  as  friendship  may  pre- 
tend to,  1  regard  the  portrait  in  question  as  one  of  the  most 
masterly  and  most  faithful  resemblances  that  I  ever  beheld. 
Indeed  it  was  painted  literally  con  amorc,  (to  use  the  lech- 
nkal  expression  applied  to  the  happiest  works  of  art;)  for 
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Romney  had  conceived  a  most  sincere  afieciioa  for  tM  bh 
acqwa  in  lance, "  ■" 

TliG  painter  himself,  we  are  told,  considered  tlis  poittU 
"  as  ihc  nearest  approach  tliat  he  had  ever  made  lo  a  p(^ 
feci  representniion  of  life  and  character."  *  Cowper  ei- 
prcssed  his  opinion  of  it  in  a  complimentary  soonet^iothe 
pn  inter. 

Rnmney!  enport  infallibly  to  tnce, 
On  cliart  (ir  canvass,  not  the  rorm  alone 
And  semblance,  but,  however  faintly  shown, 
The  mind's  impreaaiDn  too  on  every  face. 
With  strokes  that  time  ought  never  to  crace: 
Thou  liaat  so  pencilled  mine,  tliat,  Ihoiig-h  I  owa 
Thv  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  known 
Thn  artJKt  shining  witli  superior  grace. 
But  this  I  mark,  that  iiymptotns  none  of  woe 
In  thy  incomparable  work  appirar: 
Well!  I  am  patislled,  it  alioutd  be  so^ 
Since  on  maturer  thought,  tlie  canac  is  clew; 
F'or  in  my  looks  what  sorrow  cnnldst  tlioti  see. 
When  [  wus  Ilaylcy's  guest,  and  sat  to  thee? 

It  was  likely  enough  that  Cowjwr  would  perceive  no  t«- 

of  inuliinclioly  m  this  portrait,  the  expression  king 
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MDDey,  for  the  first  and  only  time.  He  bad  recent- 
a  favorite  sister;  and  Cowper  was  requested  by 
'  to  send  liiin  as  pressing  an  invitation  as  he  could 
"  I  have  every  motive,"  said  he,*^  "  to  wish  your 
L  Both  your  benefit  and  my  own,  which  I  believe 
be  abundantly  answered  by  your  coming,  ought  to 
ae  eloquent  in  such  a  cause.  Here  you  would  find 
and  retirement  in  perfection,  when  you  would  seek 
and  here  such  company  as  I  have  no  doubt  would 
u ;  all  cheerful,  but  not  noisy ;  and  all  alike  dis- 
o  love  vou.  You  and  I  seem  to  have  a  fair  oppor- 
>f  meetmg :  it  were  a  pity  we  sliould  be  in  the  same 
,  and  not  come  together.  I  am  here  till  the  seven- 
of  September  —  an  interval  that  will  afibrd  you  time 
3  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  to  gratify  me  at 
h  an  interview  which  I  have  long  desired.  Let  me 
)m  you  soon,  that  I  may  have  double  pleasure — 
asurc  of  expecting,  as  well  as  that  of  seeing  vou." 
lis  accordingly  came.  ^^  You  would  admire  him 
said  Cowper  to  Lady  Hesketh.^**  "  He  is  gentle 
aanners,  and  delicate  in  his  person,  resembling  our 
end  Unwin,  both  in  face  and  figure,  more  than  any 
ave  seen.  But  he  has  not  —  at  least  he  has  not  at 
—  his  vivacity." 

weeks,  to  which  his  visit  at  Eartham  extended, 
r  thought  *^  a  holiday  time  long  enough  for  a  man 
A  much  to  do," — though  what  he  had  to  do  with 
might  have  been  done  with  more  advantage  in  Hay- 
)rary  than  in  bis  own.  But  the  beneficial  eflfects  of 
were  beginnini;  to  fail.  "  I  am,  without  the  least 
lation,"  he  says  to  I^ady  Hesketh,  "  in  good  health  ; 
•its  are  about  as  good  as  you  have  ever  seen  them ; 
ncrease  of  appetite,  and  a  double  portion  of  sleep,  be 
igeous,  such  arc  the  advantages  that  I  have  received 
is  mitrration.  As  to  that  f^loomiuess  of  mind  which  1 
id  these  twenty  years,  it  cleaves  to  me  even  here ; 
lid  I  be  translated  to  Paradise,  unless  I  left  my  IxKly 
me,  would  cleave  to  me  even  there  al«;o.  It  is  my 
ion  for  life,  and  nothing  will  ever  divorce  us.     So 

"  Aug.  20.  •»  Sept  9. 
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miirh  for  inyfjclf.  Mre.  Unwin  is  evidcnily  better  fw  htr 
juiiiil.  iliiiiii;lil)ynij  means  as  she  was  before  this  Ihsi  murk; 
Mill  wiiniiii^  liilpwiien  she  would  rise  from  her  suat.  dini i 
su|))i<iri  ill  »alkin<;;  but  site  is  able  to  use  more  eiicrciK 
ihiin  she  rould  at  home,  and  moves  with  rather  a  Irsi  !oi- 
iiTJii':  sii'p.  Clod  knows  what  he  designs  for  nie;  !<iii 
ulun  I  set  those  wlio  are  dearer  tome  than  myself.  cTi- 
ti'Mi|H'r(.'d  and  enrvebk<<l,  and  myself  as  slniM!^  u<in  llictlay^ 
iif  my  ynuili,  1  tn;nible  for  the  solitude  in  \»  hti-li  a  fiv 
y>';irs  will  ]ilait;  me.  1  wish  her  and  you  to  die  UTotenic, 
lull  nut  till  I  am  more  hkely  to  follow  hnniefhaK'ly." 

I.iiiidaniiiii.  he  ti-lls  her,  was  required  fur  tiie  "  little  rct' 
Vdiis  ffver  ii>  tt  hicli  he  was  alw-iys  subjeet,"  and  for  aliifli 
lir-  liiiiiiil  it  the  hcst  remedy.  The  scenery  it.-self  liei.'anio 
o|i|in's- liini ;  '*  more  beautiful,"  said  lie,*^  "  1  haiT  neicr 
ill  liild.  iioi  fxiicct  to  hcliold  ;  but  the  chann^  of  it,  un- 
idniinon  a-*  they  are,  have  not  in  the  least  alienatetf  my 
nlli-ciiiins  fnim  Weston.  The  genius  of  that  plaeesuiisn* 
Ij'inr  :  il  has  an  air  of  snug  concealment,  in  which  a  dij* 
|ic'iilii>u  like  mine  feels  peculiarly  ffnilifml  ;  wlierea.*,  hfre, 
1  ^'."j,  fcQiii  evury  window,  woods  like  forews,  nnd  hilklik* 
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^c  6nest  ruins  in  England,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
^ndest  descent  from  tiie  hi>;i)lands  to  a  plain  country, 
kit,  however  the  course  of  his  life  might  have  heen 
^ted  in  other  points,  if  he  had  settled  there,  instead  of 
t  Olney,  he  could  not  have  been  better  placed  than  where 

*  was,  for  the  development  of  his  peculiar  genius.  ^*  Cow- 
!r,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  <<does  not  describe 
e  most  beautiful  scenes  in  nature;  he  discovers  what  is 
3St  lieautiful  in  ordinary  scenes.  In  fact,  Cowper  saw 
ry  few  beautiful  scenes ;  but  his  poetical  eye,  and  liis 
>ral  heart,  detected  beauty  in  the  sandy  flats  of  Bucking- 
nasliire.''  **=*  The  Task  could  not  have  been  a  more  de- 
btful  poem  than  it  is,  and  no  other  scenery  could  have 
ited  its  character  so  well,  as  none  could  have  been  more 
tirely  in  accord  with  the  disposition  of  the  poet.  He 
9sed,  at  Eartham,  the  repose,  the  shelter,  and  the  scclu- 
iD  which  he  felt  at  Weston. 

As  the  time  for  their  departure  drew  nigh,  his  fears  on 
IS.  Unwinds  account  be^ran  a^ain  to  trouble  him :  "  but 
By  are  not  now,"  said  he,**-'  "  cjiiite  so  reasonable  as  in 
p  Grst  instance.  If  she  could  bear  the  fatigue  of  travel- 
ig  then,  she  is  more  equal  to  it  at  present ;  and,  supposing 
At  nothing  happens  to  alann  her,  which  is  very  proba- 
8,  may  be  expected  to  reach  Weston  in  much  better 
ndition  than  when  she  left  it.  Her  improvement,  how- 
"er,  is  chiefly  in  her  looks,  and  in  the  articles  of  speaking 
id  walking ;  for  she  can  neither  rise  from  her  chair  with- 
it  help ;  nor  walk  without  a  support ;  nor  read,  nor  uso 
!r  needles."  She  was  indecni  still  so  feeble  as  to  keep 
m  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehension.  ''  I  live,"  said 
!,**  "  under  the  point  of  a  sword  suspended  by  a  hair.". 
There  were  other  thin«^  which  disturbed  him  when  he 
ought  of  his  approaching  journey.  It  had  been  arranged 
at  he  should  dine  with  General  Cowper  on  the  way. 
The  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  the  interview,"  said  he," 
will  hardly  be  greater  than  the  pain  1  shall  feel  at  the 

**  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintiish,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

•  To  Mrs.  Courtcnay,  Sopl.  10. 

*»  To  Charlotte  Sinilii,  Sept.  »>  To  Lady  llesketh,  Sept.  9 
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lecUona  ofhis  life,  seems  r. 
Hay  ley  himself  perceiv< 
ihe  "  attraclion  of  home,' 
state,  and  the  declining  seat 
ly  necessary  lor  tliem  to 
lime  tliey  had  proposed. 
'*  was  a  scene  of  affcclioni 
trast  to  iJie  gayety  of  their  •■ 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  liim  the 
left  you,"  said  he,  "  with  a 
heart  look  leave  of  our  dot 
cbalk-lijll.     But  suon  afior  i 
guslieil  from  my  eyes,  and  ti 
DOW  prepare  for  our  visit  to 
therefore,  tlian  our  dearest  k 
God  may  bless  you  and  your 
fold  for  all  your  kindnc!^.    1 
him  dear  lor  his  alTuctionatt 
EiXHii  her  heart  ihc  memory  ( 
What  he  felt  upon  this  visJ 
thus  to  Hayley  :  —  "1  am  in 
with  nic,  that  tiiero  is  somciiii 
in  a  corner,  and  on  occasion 
world,  than  has  often  heen  c 
wiyld  esieeiiis  her  greatest  I 
most  illustiious :  1  hope  so  a 
have  10  ho:wi  ■—• '     " 
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Sot  all  this  anxiety,  which  I  cannot  relate  now.  Tlie  visit, 
however,  passed  off  well,  and  we  returned  in  tlie  dark  to 
Kingston ;  I,  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  had  known  siiico 
my  departure  from  Eartliam,  and  Mary,  too,  for  she  had 
suffered  hardly  less  than  myself,  and  chiefly  on  my  account. 
That  night  we  rested  well  at  our  inn,  and  at  twenty  min- 
utes after  eight  next  morning  set  off  for  London ;  exactly 
at  ten  we  reached  Mr.  Rose's  door." 

Mr.  Rose  was  acquainted  widi  the  Welsh  bard,  Edward 
Williams,  who  at  that  time  worked  at  his  trade,  as  a  mason, 
in  London.  He  had  told  Cowper  of  his  singular  character, 
his  talent  for  verse,  and  1)is  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
Welsh  antiquities  and  bardic  traditions.  Cowper  had  been 
much  interested  by  the  account,  and  Williams,  therefore, 
was  invited  to  meet  him  at  breakfast.  But  Cowper's  spir- 
its, as  might  have  been  expected,  failed  when  he  felt  him- 
self in  London ;  he  sate  at  the  comer  of  the  fireplace  in 
total  silence,  and  manifested  no  other  interest  in  the  con- 
versation than  occasionally  raising  his  eyes  toward  the 
speaker.  Williams  was  struck  by  the  quiet  melancholy 
(H  his  aspect ;  he  himself,  however,  was  led  to  converse 
upon  Welsh  literature  and  the  bardic  institutions  —  a  sub- 
ject witli  which  no  man  was  better  acquainted,  and  few  so 
well ;  and  he  was  told  afterwards  that  Cowper  had  been  a 
pleased  and  attentive  listener,  though  in  too  nervous  a  state 
to  bear  an  introduction,  or  to  converse.'"' 

After  breakfast  they  proceeded  to  St.  Alban's ;  so  far  Rose 
accompanied  them.  "  In  the  dark,  and  in  a  stonn,  at  eight 
at  night,  they  found  themselves  at  their  own  back  door." 

"  This  »  stated  in  some  Rccolloctionii  of  the  Welsh  Bard,  by  ^f  r. 
Waring,  published  in  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Cambrian  Newspnpi^r, 
1r?OT.  iVillianis's  memory  had  deceived  him,  both  as  to  the  year  and 
tiDie  of  the  day  ;  —  for  he  spoke  of  it  as  an  evening  party ,  anu  as  hav- 
inrf  N-en  afti.'r  the  publication  of  his  poems,  —  which  were  not  pub- 
lisTi^d  tin  17!M.  Such  mistakes  are  easy,  afler  a  IiipM*  fif  manv  yearn  ; 
but  of  the  meetin|p  there  can  be  do  doubt ;  and  if  Cowiier  hacf  lieen  in 
11  ii  better  mood,  Diere  were  few  men  to  whom  h<-  wiiuld  have  listened 
with  itiom  ph'osure  than  to  my  old  nrquaintaure,  nor  from  whom  he 
runld  have  received  information  which  would  have  inten^nted  him  so 
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*h.     It  (rrieves  me  to   think  what   curiouK  knowhMlfrr.   and    how 
:h  of  it,  lias  probably  perished  with  i>our  old  Edward  Williams  ! 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


INCREASE  OF  HIS  MALA&T.      HATUl't 
SECOND  TiaiT. 


In  llie  letter  wliich  infomiecl  Hayley  of  iheir  safe  rebini, 
Cowpcr  said  tlint  "  Chaos  htniself,  even  tlie  Cliaos  of  Mil- 
ton, w;iR  not  surmundcd  witli  more  confu^ioii,  nor  had  i 
mind  more  completely  in  a  liubliub  than  his  own  at  llial 
time.  At  our  liret  arrival,"  said  he,'  "  after  long  abwDce, 
wc  found  a  Iriindred  orders  lo  servants  necessary,  a  llwu- 
sand  lhing!<  lo  he  restored 'to  their  proper  places,  and  in 
<'n<lless  variety  of  ininutia  in  be  adjusted,  which,  |1k)u|1i 
individually  of  little  importance,  aa-  most  iiiomeotoui  in 
thn  au'tptigatr,"  This  was  written  on  the  second  daj  aftrt 
his  arrival,  and  on  the  third  he  wrote  lo  Teedon,  apcJo- 
rrizins  for  hnving  left  him  so  long  without  a  written  notir<; 
of  thoir  return.  "  Mrs.  Unwin,"  saiit  he,  "  still  wants 
iiiurh  of  restoration,  and  there  is  still  much  in  that  patlicu- 
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long,  nevertheless,  to  be  makint^  a  progress,  and  shall  not 
allow  myself  to  loiter  merely  because  I  am  not  pressed. 
In  truth,  1  have  no  wish  at  present  more  sincere,  or  ardent, 
tlian  to  finish  my  Miltonic  lal)ors,  that  I  may  find  myself  at 
lull  leisure  for  poetry  ;  havintr  learned  by  experience,  that 
to  divide  my  attention  between  two  objects  is  to  give  neither 
of  them  a  sufficient  share  of  it."  The  engagement  began 
to  firet  his  spirits  after  his  return,  when,  having  none  to 
relieve  him,  he  found  how  much  Mrs.  Unwin  needed  his 
attention. 

A  week  after  his  first  note  to  Teedon,  he  says  to  him,^ 
^  Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  completely  deprived  of 
all  the  little  encouragement  to  my  work  that  I  could  gather 
both  from  your  notices  and  my  own.  Otiier  encourage- 
ment I  have  received,  but,  while  Mrs.  Unwin  continues 
weak  as  she  is,  am  little  the  better  for  any.  Uninterrupted 
leisure  is  necessary  to  such  studies,  and  such  leisure  is  to 
me  impossible.  If  Crod  has  s)K)ken,  it  wiil  be  done.  The 
event  will  soon  show,  for  the  time  grows  short,  and  makes 
it  necessary  to  decide." 

The  OIney  schoolmaster  may  have  been  an  enthusiast, 
and  have  supposed  that  he  actually  received  from  Heaven 
the  intimations  whrch  he  was  presumptuous  enough  to  seek, 
(for  if  the  heart  is  deceitful,  the  imaginatkm  is  not  less  so  ;) 
or  he  may  have  deemed  it  allowable,  and  even  meritorious,  to 
employ  pious  fraud  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  one  who 
stood  so  lamentably  in  need  of  comfort  ;  and  consistently 
with  either  case,  he  may  have  been  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  pleasure  and  advantai^e  which  resulted  from  making 
himself  a  person  of  some  conseqnencr  to  "  liie  Squire,"  — 
Sir  Cowper  seems  to  have  lost  bis  title  after  liis  removal  to 
Weston.  There  had  been  a  time  when,  owins;  to  Mrs. 
Un win's  discretion,  Cowper  was  never  mentioned  i.n  OIney 
but  with  the  hii;hest  res|K»ct ;  *  hut  after  her  faculties  began 
to  fail,  there  were  some  who  played  n|X)n  him,  and  some 
who  preywl  uj>on  him,  and  some  who  spread  talcs  of  him 
as  disparaging  as  they  were  fulse.^ 

»  S^pl.  "JO.  *  Knrly  IVxJurliona,  p.  (3. 

*  Such  was  a  story  that  ho  had  iilmiiu'd  an  tflnpement  with  l^adv 
Austen,  and  that  the  carriage  in  which  they  were  to  have  gone  oft 
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wu  peiiectly  niBster  of  I 
replied  Uiit  it  had  amuse 
of  being  amuaed  at  tlie  ti 
should  not  suppose  Mr.  A 
himself  at  all  on  such  a  si 
your  while  to  present  you 
poor  maD's  vanity,  that  he 
Cowper's  Homer  againsi 
thus  courteously  declined  - 
mined  before  I  putilished  i 
receive  from  them,  I  would 
vindication  ;  and  am  equal! 
shall  ever  do  it  with  my  cc 
The  learned  will  know  that 
unlearned  of  it  would  be  in 
rest."     Yet   while  he  thus 
whom  lie  knew  to  be  In  this 
petent  as  be  was  conceited, 
as  a  person  who  received  co 
He  had  now  Gxed  a  lime ; 
Dut   neither  dils   resolution 
availed.     "  Yesterday,"  sail 
assignation  widi  myself,  —  t 
days  before  it  came, '  When  i 
dissertations.'     Accordingly, 
so ;  filled  a  letter-case  witli 
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ever,  from  distress  and  dejection,  after  writing  and  oblit- 
erating about  six  lines,  in  the  composition  of  which  I 
spent  near  an  hour,  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  tlie  at- 
tempt. An  attempt  so  unsuccessful  could  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  dishearten  me  ;  and  it  has  had  tliat  effect  to 
such  a  degree,  that  I  know  not  when  I  shall  find  courage  to 
make  another.  At  present  I  shall  certainly  abstain,  since 
at  present  I  cannot  well  aflbrd  to  expose  myself  to  the  dan- 
ger of  a  fresh  mortification."  This  failure  of  his  own  pow- 
er he  imputed  in  some  degree  to  the  weather,  and  the  sea- 
son. '*A  bad  night,"  said  he,  '^  succeeded  by  an  east  wind, 
and  a  sky  all  in  sables,  have  such  an  effect  on  my  spirits, 
that  if  I  did  not  consult  my  own  comfort  more  than  yours,  I 
should  not  write  to-day.  In  truth,  one  day  excepted,  1 
have  not  seen  the  day  when  I  have  been  cheerful  since  I 
left  you.  My  spirits,  I  think,  are  almost  constantly  lower 
than  they  were.  The  approach  of  winter  is  |)erhaps  the 
cause ;  and  if  it  is,  I  have  nothing  better  to  expect  for  a  long 
time  to  come." 

But  another  cause  was  stated  to  Teedon.^  '^  I  sat  down 
to  my  work  on  Monday,  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  begin  ;  de- 
termined, too,  not  to  relinquish  it  for  any  slight  impediments 
that  might  present  themselves.  But  it  was  in  vain.  Perpetual 
and  unavoidable  intemiptions  were  partly  the  reason,  but 
much  more  an  absolute  inal)ility.  My  spirits  are  not  good 
enough,  nor  my  mind  collected  enough,  lor  coni[K)sition  of 
any  kind.  How  should  they  \ye  so  ?  when  I  never  wake 
whhout  words  that  arc  a  poniard  in  my  bosom,  and  the 
pain  of  which  I  feel  all  the  day,  Mrs.  Unwin's  ap[)roachinir 
and  sudden  death  the  constant  subject  of  them  !  in  vain  1 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  these  distressing  experiences; 
they  are  only  multiplied  upon  me  the  more,  and  the  more 
pointed. 

"  I  feel  myself,  in  short,  the  most  unpitied,  the  most 
unprotected,  and  the  mast  unacknowledged  outcast  of  the 
human  race. 

"  You  now  know  how  it  is  with  me.     When  it  is  better 

Jou  shall  know  that  too  ;  i)ut  I  expect  nothing,  or  nothing 
ut  misery.  * 

'  Oct.  3. 
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"Mrs.  Utiwin  is  nl present  as  well  as  usual:  jieHiipiihe 
is  even  a  little  bctier ;  hut  tlie  nature  of  lier  disorder  ij  mch 
that  it  keep'!  nic  in  continual  fear.  In  one  moment  ill  iiar 
be  undone  again,  and  I  left  desc^ate." 

In  liis  next  communication  he  Bays,"  "  I>ear  sir,  I  uriie 
to  you  froin  the  same  deeps  as  before,  but  radicr  less  senabie 
of  bcin^'  tlierc.  IS'otliing,  1  mean,  baa  occuned  iu  the  couise 
of  my  expei'icnce ''  that  has  had  the  least  tendency  to  alter  toy 
feelini^  for  the  better ;  but  1  have  lately  put  myself  ioio  i 
course  of  bark,  as  I  always  do  at  ibis  season  of  the  year,  ind 
nenentliy  find  some  little  benefit  from  it.  Time  aud  the  pni 
have  been  my  only  remedies  for  the  deepest  wounds  ihil 
ever  soul  received,  these  many  years  ;  and  the  pen  is  omr 
fbi'bidden  me ;  or,  which  is  the  same  tiling,  1  am  [wovidni- 
tially  precluded  from  the  nse  of  it. 

''  Mre.  Unwin,  1  thankGod,  continues  as  well  as  she  vis, 
but  still  her  feebleness  is  a  great  distress  to  us  both.  1  do 
not  fuid  that  your  prayera  &>r  her  recovery  obtain  any  tw 
ciHUTii;inn;  answer." 

V]Mu  Ilayley's  sending  him  some  verses  at  tliis  am- 
which  he  praUed  as  being  "sweet  as  the  honey  ihatilKy 
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little  better  than  I  liad  been  when  I  wrote  last ;  but  the 
night  following  brought  with  it  an  uncommon  deluge  of 
distress,  such  as  entirely  overwhelmed  and  astonished  me. 
My  horrors  were  not  to  be  described.  But  on  Sunday, 
while  I  walked  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  my  cousin  ^^  in  the 
orchard,  it  pleased  God  to  enable  me  once  more  to  ap- 
proach Him  in  prayer,  and  I  prayed  silently  for  every  thing 
that  lay  nearest  my  heart  with  a  considerable  degree  of  lib- 
erty.    Nor  did  I  let  slip  the  occasion  of  praying  for  you. 

'*This  experience  I  take  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  those 
words: 

**  *  The  ear  of  the  Lord  is  open  to  them  that  fear  hirHy 
and  He  will  hear  their  cry  J 

"The  next  morning,  at  my  waking,  I  heard  these: 

*'*  Fulfil  thy  promise  to  mc* 

"  And  ever  since  I  was  favored  with  that  spiritual  free- 
dom to  make  my  requests  known  to  God,  I  have  enjoyed 
some  quiet,  though  not  uninterrupted  by  threatenings  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Mrs.  Unwin  has  had  a  good  night,  and  is  in  tolerable 
spirits  this  morning." 

The  words  which  Cowper  supposed  to  have  been  ful- 
filled, were  probably  some  which  the  schoolmaster  had  com- 
municated to  him  as  an  answer  received  to  his  prayers,  and 
which  had  been  entered  accordingly  in  his  register.  The 
efiect  is  alluded  to  in  his  next  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  to 
wliom  he  had  not  written  before  since  his  return  from 
Sussex. 

TO   THE    REV.    JOHN    NEWTON. 
■T  DVAR  FRIEND,  Oct.  H,  1793. 

I  thought  that  the  wonder  had  been  all  on  my  side, 
having  been  employed  in  wondering  at  your  silence,  as 
long  as  you  at  mine.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  E^rtham,  I 
received  a  letter  from  you,  which  I  answered,  if  not  by 
the  return  of  the  ))o$t,  at  least  in  a  dny  or  two.  Not 
that  I  should  have  insisted  on  the  ceixnnonial  of  letter 
hf  letter,  during  so  long  a  period,  could  I  have  found 
leisure  to  double  your  debt ;  but  while  there,  I  had  no 

"  Johnaon. 
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at  the  distant  ocean.  Within  doors  all  was  hospitality  and 
kindness,  but  the  scenery  would  have  its  eSEscl ;  and  tliough 
ddightfiil  in  the  extreme  to  those  who  had  spirits  to  b^[ 
'U  was  too  gloomy  for  me. 

Youre,  my  dear  friend, 

Most  sincerely, 

W.  C. 

His  cousin  Johnson,  who  had  returned  with  him  from 
Eartiiam,  and  remained  with  him  about  ibur  weeks,  left  him 
at  this  time,  with  a  promise  of  returning  shortly.  "  My 
dear  Johnny,"  Cowper  writes  to  him,^^  ^'  you  are  too  useful 
when  you  are  here  not  to  be  missed  on  a  hundred  occasions 
daily;  and  too  much  domesticated  with  us  not  to  be  regretted 
always.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  your  month  or  six  weeks 
will  not  be  like  many  that  1  have  known,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  into  any  length  whatever,  and  productive  of 
noCbing  but  disappointment."  lie  then  told  him  that  he 
had  composed  part  of  his  sonnet  to  Romncy,  at  which  he 
had  made  daily  attempts  since  lie  came  back  from  Sussex ; 
<<  even  this  small  produce,"  said  he,  '*  which  my  steril  in- 
tellect has  hardly  yielded  at  last,  may  serve  to  convince 
you  that  in  point  of  spirits  I  am  not  worse.  In  fact  I  am  a 
little  belter.  The  powders  and  the  laudanum  together 
have,  tot  the  present  at  least,  almted  the  fever  tliat  consumes 
them ;  and  in  measure  as  the  fever  abates,  I  acquire  a  less 
discouraging  view  of  things,  and  with  it  a  little  power  to 
exert  myself." 

The  laudanum  was  taken  in  small  doses  ;  notwithstanding 
his  dblressful  nights,  he  never  abused  that  remedy,  nor  did 
his  uncomfortable  feelings  ever  tempt  him  to  have  recourse 
to  stimulants  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  he  never  tam;  cred 
with  his  bodily  complaints,  when  he  knew  them  to  be  such  , 
it  )yas  the  miserable  error  of  mistaking  his  sensations  and 
fancies  for  spiritual  impressions,  which  made  him  consult 
Teedon  u|x>n  what  he  termed  his  exjwricnces,  —  certainly 
not  without  faith  in  his  responses,  but  witliout  enough 
to  counteract  his  own  delusions,  which  now  continually 
strengthened,  and  pcriiaps  were  the  more  confirmed  by  this 

»'  Oct  19. 


non-liertbimiince  or  it  « 
™.«i«l  how  looert^i' 

"  ""  **'«  weather  will  „.> 
^npny..  dinner  iJl'Pf, 

ri„"«~"»»".nre.e„te, 
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him.  I  will  tlierefore  begin ;  I  will  do  my  best ;  and  if, 
after  all,  that  best  prove  ^od  for  nothing,  1  will  even  send 
the  notes,  worthless  as  they  are,  that  1  have  made  already  — 
a  measure  very  disagreeable  to  myself,  and  to  which  nothing 
but  necessity  shall  compel  me." 

The  next  bulletin  to  Teedon  says,^^  ^<  You  send  me  much 
tliat  might  refresh  and  encourage  me -^  but  nothing  that 
does.  The  power  with  which  the  words  are  accompanied 
to  you,  is  not  exerted  in  my  favor.  But  I  endeavor  to  hold 
by  them,  having  nothing  else  to  hold  by.  My  nocturnal 
and  morning  experiences  are  such  as  tliey  have  long  been ; 
all  my  sleep  is  troubled,  and  when  I  wake,  1  am  absorbed 
in  terror.  This  morning  I  said  to  myself,  soon  after  waking, 
'Crod  alone  knows  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for 
me  never  to  have  been  bornl'  My  best  times  are  the 
afternoon  and  evening ;  not  because  I  am  nx)re  spiritual,  or 
have  noore  hope,  at  diese  times  than  at  others,  but  merely 
because  the  animal  has  been  recruited  by  eating  and 
drinking." 

After  an  interval  of  five  days,^^  he  says  to  tlie  same 
person, ''  By  this  time  you  no  doubt  expect  a  note  from  me ; 
and  I  write  for  that  reason  only,  not  because  I  have  any 
thiritr  new  to  communicate.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  al- 
teration has  occurred  since  I  saw  you.  Tlie  notice  you  sent 
me  may  indeed  be  excepted,  for  though  it  came  unaccom- 
panied with  the  effect,  it  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  it. 
My  spirits  this  morning  are  in  some  small  degree  bettor  than 
usual,  the  wasps  and  hornets  having  been  less  busy  about 
me  at  the  time  of  waking  tlian  they  generally  are ;  but  my 
views  and  prospects  continue  the  same,  and  I  see  at  present 
not  a  shadow  of  hope  that  I  shall  ever  find  opportunity  to 
proceed  with  Milton.  This  is  a  great  trouble  to  me,  and  a 
constant  burden  upon  my  spirits,  which,  added  to  Mrs. 
Unwin's  distressing  weakness,  (for  such  it  is  to  her,  and 
tlierefore  to  me,)  is  as  heavy  as  1  well  know  how  to  bear." 

It  was  now  that  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  Cowpcr's 
affection  for  Mrs.  Unwin  were  tried  and  proved.  Their 
rplativc  situation  to  each  other  had  been  reversed ;  she  was 
the  helpless  person,  and  he  the  attendant  and  nurse.     She 

"  Not.  2.  »•  Nov.  7. 
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had  ditvotocl  Imncif  to  him  at  the  cost  of  her  hmhh.  and 
tlic  di-bi  of  irmtitiidt:  was  repaid  by  )iis  devoting  hiimclf  in 
iter  at  a  ^rfiiKT  sacrillue.  Knun  tlic  time  tliat  she  livl 
tukcii  liiin  iiiidiT  iutr  care,  as  loiig  as  lier  mind  wns  unlin- 
iraircd.  sIks  )iad  IituI  no  will  but  his,  no  "shadow  of  inrli- 
iiation  "  bill  tor  liis  good,  or  for  whatever  might  minister  tn 
his  coiiirort.  Never  was  any  aflection  inore  free  from  ait 
taint  of  sellislinofls,  tnorc  pcHectly  disinterested.  When 
hitt  malady  n>(|tiir(Kl  continual  vigilance,  lier  days  and  nii^hls 
wore  qivoii  tu  liiiii,  roirardleas  of  the  consequences  to  faetsiH'. 
Itiit  now.  an  li(!r  reasoning  faculties  decayed,  her  charwler 
iiniU'rwcnt.  in  tlii'i  respect,  a  total  change,  and  she  exacted 
i:uri:jtant  Htii-iition  fnmi  him,  witliout  the  slightest  cor«id' 
uration  for  lii-i  liealili,  or  state  of  mind,  or  any  regard  to 
the  injurious  elfect  which  was  perceptibly  produced.  Poor 
creatures  tlml  we  are,  even  the  strennth  of  rclieinus  prio- 
ciplc  and  virituws  linbil  fails  us  if  reason  fails '.  Rut  ihen 
U  tht!)  coDsitlution  for  those  who  contemplate  the  ntost  hu- 
miliatiiii:  cimdilion  to  which  huinati  nature  can  be  reduced, 
that  when  that  fails,  moral  responsibility  ceases ;  and  there 
n-maiu  for  the  attlictcd,  in  sure  reversion,  deliverance  b  rhe 
of  iiaEure,  —  and  in  the  course  of  providence,  God's 
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In  the  same  melanclioly  strain  he  writes  to  Mr.  New- 
ton:— 

MY    DEAR   FRIEND,  jVoV.  11,  17l>2| 

I  am  not  so  insensible  of  your  kindness  in  making  nie 
an  exception  from  the  number  of  your  correspondents,  to 
whom  you  forbid  the  hope  of  hearing  from  you  till  your 
present  labors  are  ended^  as  to  make  you  wait  longer  for  an 
answer  to  your  last;  which,  indeed,  would  have  had  its 
answer  before  this  time,  had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  write. 
But  so  many  have  demands  upon  me  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
while  Mrs.  Unwin  continues  an  invalid,  my  opportunities 
of  writing  are  so  few,  that  I  am  constrained  to  incur  a  long 
arrear  to  some  with  whom  I  would  wish  to  be  punctual. 
She  can  at  present  neither  work  nor  read ;  and  till  she  can 
do  both,  and  amuse  herself  as  usual,  my  own  amusements 
of  the  pen  must  be  suspended. 

I,  like  you,  have  a  work  before  me,  and  a  work  to  which 
I  should  be  glad  to  address  myself  in  earnest,  but  cannot 
do  it  at  present.  When  the  opportunity  comes,  I  shall, 
like  vou,  be  under  a  necessity  of  interdk^Ung  some  of  my 
usual  correspondents,  and  of  shortening  ray  letters  to  the 
excepted  few.  Many  letters  and  much  company  are  in- 
compatible  with  authorship,  and  the  one  as  much  as  the 
other.  It  will  be  long,  I  hope,  before  the  world  is  put  in 
possessk>n  of  a  publication  whu:h  you  design  should  be 
posthumous. 

O  for  the  day  when  your  expectations  of  my  complete 
deliverance  shall  be  verified!  At -present  it  seems  very 
remote ;  so  distant,  indeed,  that  hardly  the  faintest  streak 
of  it  is  visible  in  my  horizon.  The  glimpse  with  which  i 
was  favored  about  a  month  since,  has  never  been  repeated  ; 
and  the  depressk>n  of  my  spirits  has.  The  future  appears 
gloomy  as  ever;  and  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  scramblint; 
always  in  tlie  dark,  among  rocks  and  precipices,  without  a 
guide,  but  with  an  enemy  ever  at  my  heels,  prepared  to 
push  me  headlong.  Tiius  I  have  spent  twenty  years,  but 
thus  I  shall  not  s]>ond  twenty  years  more.  Long  ere  that 
;ieriod  arrives,  tlic  j^rand  (|uestion  concerning  my  everlasting 
weal  or  woe  will  be  decided. 


Adieu,  ray  dear  frieiid.    1  iuire  exluuuicd  my  i 
though  not  filled  iDy  paper. 

Truly  youn. 


At  this  time  Teedon  soems  lo  ItAvc  adviwii  ilu 
should  send  to  tlie  press  such  notes  ou  iha  two  first  I 
of  tlie  Paradise  Lost  as  he  hud  itNidc.  To  this  be  iih- 
jecled,-'  because  the  spleador  of  ihe  edllion  ivquimd  ilini 
the  page  should  be  kojit  cluur ;  because  ohnofi  all 
that  could  be  done  ui  the  way  of  notes  hail  Ikt^tai  done 
hy  very  able  hands,  and  because  it  was  iiuposiubh!  b  uiura 
to  do  Justice  lo  tiie  docirinal  pass»^tts,  whtdi,  b«  said,  wu 
ilic  most  imponant  oonsidvrelion  ofidl.  "  IJui  wiml,"  Miii 
be,  "  Is  my  hope  that  I  shall  ever  execute  my  inieatious? 
Truly  a  leaf  driven  by  the  wiod  of  a  thousand  lcm|NsW- 
Tiie  fever  on  my  spirits,  from  which,  except  in  tbu  li«3l  of 
the  first  pan  of  August,  I  havo  hardly  hoco  Aco  itiu  lulf 
year,  slill  continues,  and  distressed  me  rnure  lofl  night  thin 
ul  any  period  in  uU  iliat  lime.  1  v/akcd  vuvy  oftoi,  aiul 
always  after  waking  was  ahuosi  bent  douhlo  witli  uuMMy. 
Yet  H)  one  of  my  short  sleeps  I  dreamed  that  ]  had  CnM« 
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to  him  the  result.^  '^  I  have  now  persevered  Lq  the  punctual 
performance  of  the  duty  of  prayer  ts  long,  and  i  believe 
longer,  than  the  time  wliich  you  specified.  Whether  any 
beneficial  effect  lias  followed,  I  cannot  say.  My  wakings 
in  the  night  have  certainly  been  somewliat  less  painful  and 
terrible  than  tliey  were ;  but  this  1  cannot  lielp  ascribing  to 
the  agency  of  an  anodyne  which  1  have  constantly  used 
laldy  at  bed-time.  Of  one  thing,  however,  1  am  sure, 
whidh  is,  that  I  have  bad  no  spiritual  anodyne  vouchsafed 
to  me.  My  nights  having  been  somewhat  less  disturbed, 
my  days  have  of  course  been  such  likewise ;  but  a  settlecl 
melancholy  overclouds  them  all ;  nocbing  cheers  me,  nothing 
inspires  me  with  hope.  It  b  even  miraculous  in  my  own 
eyes  that,  alwajrs  occupied  as  1  am  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  most  distressing  subjects,  I  am  not  absolutely  inca- 
pacitated for  the  common  c^Bces  of  life. 

**  My  purpose  is  to  continue  such  prayer  as  I  can  make, 
although  with  all  this  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  ac- 
cepted, and  though  I  have  been  more  than  once  forbidden, 
in  my  own  apprehension,  by  Him  to  wliom  it  is  addressed. 
You  will  tell  me,  that  God  never  forbids  any  body  to  pray, 
but  on  the  contrary,  encourages  all  to  do  it.  I  answer — 
No.  Some  he  docs  not  encourage,  and  some  he  even  for- 
bids ;  not  by  words  perhaps,  but  by  a  secret  negative  found 
only  in  their  experience." 

it  is  a  proof  of  Cow])er's  good  nature,  that  when  the 
snccessor  of  the  Northampton  Clerk  came  with  a  petition 
at  this  time  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  assist  him  with  "  a 
copy  of  Mortuary  Verses,  as  he  had  assisted  his  predecessor," 
—  thoiigli  two  years  had  elapsed  witliout  such  an  application, 
and  he  had  *^  well  hoped  that  he  was  out  of  his  office,"  — 
and  though  '<  involved  in  many  arrears  on  other  subjects, 
and  having  very  little  dependence  on  his  abilitv  to  write  at 
all,"  —  he  yet  "reluctantly  promised  to  comply,"  and  ful- 
filled his  promise. 

"  i  proceed,"  says  he  to  his  cousin  Johnson,^  "exactly 
as  when  you  were  here,  —  a  letter  now  and  then  before 
breakfast,  and  the  rest  of  my  time  all  holiday ;  if  holiday 

«  Nov.  21.  »  Nov.  ao. 
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I  should  not  remember ;  for  the  single  circumstance  that 
my  heart  had  been  enlarged  was  all  that  remained  witii  me. 
'^  I  thank  you  for  sending  your  last  notice  immediately 
after  you  received  it.  It  came  very  seasonably,  when  it 
was  much  wanted  ;  not  that  any  single  word  of  all  that  are 
given  you  b  ever  sealed  to  me,  but  simple  water  is  a  cordial 
to  a  person  fiunting." 

**  Dear  sir,^  in  your  last  experience,  extraordinary  as  it 
was,  I  found  nothing  presumptuous.  God  is  bee  to  mani- 
fest himself,  both  in  manner  and  measure,  as  he  pleases ; 
and  to  you  he  is  pleased  to  manifest  himself  uncommonly 
in  both.  It  would  be  better  with  poor  me,  if,  being  the 
subject  of  so  many  of  your  manifestations,  (for  which  I  de- 
sire to  be  thankful  both  to  God  and  you,)  1  were  made  in 
some  small  degree  at  least  partaker  of  the  comfort  of  them. 
But  except  that  my  nights  are  less  molested  than  they  used 
to  be,  I  perceive  at  present  no  alteration  at  all  for  the  bet- 
ter. My  days  are,  many  of  them,  stormy  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  best  of  them  are  darkly  clouded  with  melancholy.^ 

^*  Still  I  am  waiting  for  freedom  of  mind  and  spirit,  as 
well  as  for  leisure  and  opportunity,  to  proceed  with  Milton. 
Yet  the  answers  you  have  received  to  your  prayers  on  that 
subject  have  been  so  explicit,  that  I  know  not  how  to  de- 
sire you  to  make  it  a  matter  of  prayer  again.  It  is  certain, 
nevertheless,  that  without  some  ^reat  chancre  both  in  mv 
mind  and  outward  circumstances,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
perform  that  work,  or  never  able  to  perform  it  well.  My 
eyes,  too,  for  a  long  time  have  been  inflamed  to  a  degree 
that  would  alone  disable  me  for  such  a  labor.  God  knows 
how  much  I  feci  myself  in  want  of  animal  spirits,  coura<;;e, 
l)ope,  and  all  mutual  requisites,  —  to  a  wonderful  degree, 
considering  the  prayers  that  have  been  made,  and  the  an- 
swers that  have  been  obtained  about  it. 

**  You  ought  not  to  sulfer  anxiety  on  tem^K>ral  accounts 
to  rob  you  of  your  peace,  as  1  suspect  it  has  done  lately. 
He  that  gives  you  so  plentifully  the  bread  of  life,  will  he 
not  give  you  the  bread  that  perishes  ?  Doubtless  he  will. 
Fear  not." 

*  Doc.  4. 
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And  even  then,  whether  increasing  years  have  made  me 
more  liable  to  it,  or  despair  the  longer  it  lasts  grows  nat- 
urally darker,  I  find  myself  more  inclined  to  melancholy 
than  1  was  a  few  years  since.  God  only  knows  where  tliis 
will  end  ;  but  where  it  is  likely  to  end,  unless  He  interpose 
powerfully  in  my  favor,  all  may  know." 

But  while  Cowper  tlius  communicated  his  dark  forebodings 
to  Mr.  Newton,  he  reserved  the  details  of  his  "  experiences  " 
for  one  from  whom  he  was  sure  of  receiving  no  remon- 
strance, or  representation  of  the  unreasonableness  and  dan- 
ger of  the  course  which  he  was  now  pursuing,  and  by  whom 
all  would  be  received  and  commented  on  as  matter  of 
fact.  His  next  report^'  to  the  sclKX)lmaster  says,  '^  You 
have  waited  thus  long  for  a  note  from  me,  only  because  I 
have  nothing  to  communicate  but  my  distress,  which  it 
seems  more  charitable  to  keep  to  myself.  At  last,  however, 
distressed  as  I  still  am,  I  write,  lest  1  should  cause  you 
greater  trouble  by  my  silence.  Yesterday,  having  had  a 
quiet  night,  I  was  tolerably  well  in  spirits  ;  but,  yesterday 
excepted,  1  liave  had  a  woful  week,  and  am  this  day  as 
deflected  as  ever.  My  nights  are  almost  all  haunted  with 
nocices  of  great  affliction  at  hand,  —  of  what  kind  I  know 
not ;  but  in  degree  such  as  I  sliall  widi  extreme  difficulty 
■istain,  and  liardly  at  last  find  deliverance.  At  four  this 
morning,  I  started  out  of  a  dream,  in  which  I  seemed  sit- 
ting before  the  fue,  and  very  close  to  it,  in  great  trouble  ; 
when  stiddenly  stamping  violently  with  my  foot,  and 
springing  suddenly  from  my  seat,  I  awoke,  and  heard  these 
words — 

*'  'i  hope  the  Lord  will  carry  tne  t/irough  itJ* 
''This  needs  no  interpretation.  It  is  plainly  a  fore- 
warning of  woe  to  come ;  and  though  you  may  tell  me  I 
ought  to  take  comfort  fmm  the  ho|)e  expressed  in  the  worrls, 
yet  truly  1  cannot.  I  know  too  well  what  it  is  to  be  carried 
through  affliction,  as  to  be  left  to  feel  all  its  bittemcss ;  and 
after  the  thousand  experiences  that  I  have  had  of  that 
sort,  tremble  at  the  approach  of  a  new  one  :  beside  which, 
the  notk^  being  general,  and  no  particular  quarter  signiGed, 
firou  which  i  may  expect  the  cloud  that  threatens  me,  my 

»  Dec.  14. 
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aciousness  that  he  had  a  task  to  perfonn  returned  upon  him  ; 
and  that  it  was  not,  like  his  translation  of  Homer,  set  by 
faimsdfy  and  to  be  performed  at  his  own  will,  but  a  matter 
of  contract  which  he  was  bound  to.  "  The  year  ninety- 
two,"  said  he  to  Hayley,^  '^  shall  stand  chronicled  in  my 
remembrance  as  the  most  melancholy  that  I  have  ever 
known,  except  the  few  weeks  that  I  spent  at  Eartham ;  and 
such  h  has  been  principally,  because,  being  engaged  to  Mil- 
ton, I  felt  myself  no  longer  free  for  any  other  engagement." 
The  new  year  opened  with  better  omens  to  his  fancy- 
^  This  morning,"  he  writes,^^  <'  I  am  in  rather  a  more  cheerful 
frame  of  mind  than  usual,  having  had  two  notices  of  a  more 
comfortable  cast  than  the  generality  of  mine.     I  waked, 

which  was  immediately  answered  by  a  vision  of  a  wine- 
gbsB,  and  these  words — 

"  *A  whoU  glass ; ' 
in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  famous  story  of  Mrs.  Honey- 
wood. 

"  Soon  after,  I  heard  these  — 
"  *1  see  in  this  case  just  occasion  of  pity  J* " 
The  "  famous  story,"  by  which  Cowpcr  interpreted  this 
illusion,  and  from  which  the  waking  vision  that  recalled  it 
probably  itself  arose,  is  related  by  Fuller,  who  enumerates 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Robert  Honeywood,  of  Charing,  in  Kent, 
among  the  memorable  persons  of  that  county,  as  *'  abunduni- 
ly  entitled  to  memorability,  for  having  at  her  decease  tlirt-e 
hundred  and  sixty-seven'^^  persons  lawfully  descended  from 
her."  He  deemed  her,  however,  "more  memorable  on 
another  account,  to  wit,  for  patient  weathering  out  the  tem- 
pest of  a  troubled  conscience,  whereon,"  says  he,  "a  re- 

^  Dec.  »».  **  To  Teedon,  Jan.  1, 1703. 

^  "  Sixteen  of  lier  own  bo<Iy,  one  hundred  and  fuurtron  f^rand- 
children,  two  hundit*d  and  twenty-right  in  the  third  generation,  and 
nine  in  the  fourth."  Yet  she  was  "  much  outstript  in  {mint  of  Truit- 
falneu  (though  ttho  had  a  child  tor  every  day  in  the  year,  though  k^ap- 
yt*ar.  and  om*  over)  hy  Dame  I  letter  Temple,  the  lady  of  Sir  Th<iiiM:i 
Ternple,  of  Stowo,  in  Ituokiiighainshirc,  wIk*.  haviui;  four  «on«  and 
nine  duuirhter!*,  lived  to  nw  ueven  hundn>d  deHeiMidantJi.  Reader," 
■aytf  Kulli'r.  **  I  H|HMk  within  I'oinpass,  and  havi*  Ut\  myiielf  a  rem'rve, 
having  buutrht  the  truth  hereof  by  a  wager  1  lout." 


markable  story  dependelh.  Bdng  mtK^  affiictcd  id  wd. 
many  ministers  repaired  lu  htT,  maii  uitoagH  llic  rcM  R*- 
erend  Master  Jotin  Fox,  tliait  wbom  no  inore  iiapfj  Ui 
inairunicot  to  set  tlie  joJoU  of  a  k>ru)u'B  ipirit.  AU  !■ 
counsels  proved  iiwiic'Clual,  imoniucti  ihti,  iii  ibo  agouioF 
bcr  sou],  flaring  a.  Venice  glass  in  her  haiid,  sIm;  Inake  Knh 
iDti)  lliis  expression  :  '  I  hdi  m  surely  ilomncd  h  ihi*  giM 
is  broken ! '  wiiich  site  intiuediuiely  Uirew  #(ilt  vicrietHtu 
thoground.  Here  happened  a  wondcf;  the^ilaaBrcliomM 
again,  and  waa  taken  up  wttoiv  )uh1  entire.  I  amfai't^ 
possible  (tliougb  difiiculi)  so  namally  to  ibrow  at  bnlrin  t 
wibeiance,  thai,  lighting  on  tlifl  cd^«,  it  mty  be  prewn>ni; 
but  bappeniug  iiiimedkuely  in  ibat  juncluni  M  MM,  ii 
seemed  liliie  less  ttian  miraculous,  ilouever,  (be  jftlir- 
wouiaii  cook  no  cDnifort  tbereai,  (as  sodm  iMve  npvwii 
and  tuoro  liave  believed,)  but  cuiiiinued  »  luitg  line  tlm 
(sliort  is  long  lo  people  in  pain)  in  ber  fennw  iitot- 
solute  condition,  without  any  amtindiDciit  i  luuilj  M  iK 
Gud,  the  great  clock-keeper  of  tiine,  wUo  findclb  oWIIn 
fittest  minutes  for  bii  own  mercies,  suildc-iily  ntuii  contfal 
like  ligblning  into  her  soul ;  wbicb,  odc«  CDMnvd,  et«' 
mained  therein  i  (God  dMb   not.  {nlliaU 


^ 
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ly  tllis  Irair  year,  and  throngh  mere  incapacity  and 
if^  of  spirits,  have  been  oblivt>d  ta  neglect  it.  In  olbcr 
il  would  liavo  cost  nie  but  a  single  luorning.  Last 
I  received  B  letter  from  liim  rcijuiring  il  speedily  ;  and 
luniing  I  awoke  nut  of  a  dreum  that  lias  disabled  me 
ilian  rvt-t.  1  would  relate  it,  but  have  not  time :  its 
icy,  ho*-ever,  was  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  dilli- 
to  be  siirniouiited  by  iiiiassi^ied  roe,  and  therefore 
liable, 
experiences  kill  all  the  little  comfort  which  the 
though  bad,  yet  not  so  bad  as  I  ain  made 
;ito|lierwifie  yiold  ine.  Time  passes:  i  have 
i-  things  lo  do,  one  of  ihem  ardtiuus  indeed ;  I  mean 
>:i.  tiod  is  silent;  prayer  obtains  no  answer;  one 
.ungemeni  treads  oh  the  heels  of  another,  and  the  coo- 
e  is,  that  1  do  nothiu|;  but  prognosticate  niy  own 


^^ppimtable. 
^■bese  exp< 
^^^b  nmnotti 


M^- ... 

^^Bnexi  is  iu  a  still  more  unhappy  strain.^ 

^Htear  sir.  nothing  new  has  occurred  in  niy  experieoee 

lire  we  saw  you,  one  circumslance  excepted,  of  llie  dia- 

Jiig  kind.     I  have  often  told  you  that  tlie  notices  given 

'1  comr  to  me  unattended  by  any  sensible  ctfecl ;  yet, 

\ing  that  they  are  from  Cod,  and  gmcious  answers  lo 

lirayers,  I  have  been  accustoujed  lo  lean  a  little  u(ioit 

I    and  liiivc  been  the  better  enabled  to  sustain  the  con- 

.  I    prcismv'  of  my   burden*.     But  of  late  I  have  been 

II,  deprived  even  of  that  support,  haviu|;  been  assured 

[liough  they  are  indeed  from  God,  so  far  from  being 

iipH   »^  comforts  lo  ine,  to  me  they  are  reproaches, 

■  -■  'nn,  sharp   strokes   of  irony, — in    short,  tho 

■•  to  be  found  in  the  quiver  of  the  Almighty. 

1 1  bey  are  manna,  and  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  because 

'   II  peace  witli  God  ;  but  to  mc,wl)o  have  un- 

■  1'  iided  him,  ihey  are  a  cup  of  deadly  wine, 

I  there  is  no  antidote.     So  ihe  cloudy  pillar 

!  r:icl,  hut  darkness  and  horror  to  Kgypt. 

t..  lujthing  in  l!ie  shape  of  an  answer  to  tliis  sug- 
My  experience,  the  desertion  that  L  tmdure,  my 
i^ODtes  of  despair,  all  lend  to  give  it  credit  and 


a-j 


■•  iux.  as. 
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confimialion. — Why  have  ihey  never  given  me,  in  uf 
sini;;1e  Insiniico,  ilic  least  sensible  CDnifortf  Do  llie)'  nH 
(trolifss  to  liavo  nic  for  their  object  ?  And  yet  I  bIodb  re- 
ceive no  benefit  from  tliein. 

'-This  hiis  much  the  appearance  under  which  I  hare 
hccn  Iaii>;)it  lo  view  them ;  and  diose  in  particular  wbicli 
seemed  to  oncoiimge  me  in  my  work,  nud  to  promise  pii' 
success  if  I  altcmjtted  it,  liavo  been  twice  dcinunstrab.il  U) 
linvT  no  sncii  meaning,  or  not  to  have  meant  it  seiiously. Ii)' 
the  cumiilctc  failure  of  my  endeavors. 

"  In  oilier  respects  I  am  much  as  usual,  and  so  is  Mp- 
L'nwin,  except  that  this  sad  and  dreary  season  is  hurtful  (o 
us  both,  liy  confining  us." 

Evi.r),  iiowcvei'.  at  this  time  he  rouid  siill  interest  hinsell 
n])ou  tiiiit  f;i'eat  work  which  had  ailbrdcd  liim  coii3Uiil»»l 
hainiy  occu|mlion  dniing  so  many  years.  When  lie  told 
1  layli'V  th:H  his  idleness,  or  more  imly  his  difiicultkis,  »«< 
\\mnf  iii^aiiisi  all  the  exhortations  that  he  received  liwi 
Kiirtliaiii,  ho  added,^  "  Somethini.'  indeed  I  do.  1  jilav  ai 
pii^li-|)iii  wiih  Homer  every  ninminE;  before  breildast, 
tJn<{CrinL;  and  iiolishing  as  Paris  did  his  armor."  Jolinau 
liil  ;[i;ii  [hu  trunslaiion  woukl  "  ■      •         ■ 
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He  had  now  some  prospect  of  profiting  by  his  past 
labors.  Johnson  liad  proposed  not  only  to  print  a  handsome 
quarto  edition  of  his  poems  in  two  volumes,  but  to  make 
tiinn  a  present  of  the  entire  profits.  This  was  intended  to 
accompany  a  second  edition  of  his  Homer,  and  Abbot's 
portrait  was  to  be  engraved  for  it.  Cowper  demurred  at 
the  portrait.  "Johnson's  plan,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Rose,*^ 
'*  of  prefiidng  my  phiz  to  the  new  edition  of  my  poems  is 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  one  to  me ;  and  so  I  told  him  in  a 
letter  I  sent  him  from  Eartham,  in  which  I  assured  him  that 
nay  objections  to  it  would  not  be  easily  sunnountcd.  But 
if  you  judge  that  it  may  really  have  an  effect  in  advancing 
the  sale,  I  would  not  be  so  squeamish  as  to  suffer  the  spirit 
of  prudery  to  prevail  in  me  to  his  disadvantage.  Somebody 
told  an  author,  (I  forget  whom,)  that  there  was  more  vanity 
ia  refusing  his  picture  than  in  granting  it ;  on  which  he  in- 
stantly complied.  I  do  not  perfectly  feel  all  the  force  of 
the  argument ;  but  it  shall  content  me  that  he  did." 

At  the  winding  up  his  accounts  for  the  Homer,  (which 
Mr.  Rose  transacted  for  him,)  he  says,**"  "  Few  of  my  con- 
cerns have  been  so  happily  concluded.  I  am  now  satisfied 
with  my  bookseller,  as  1  have  substantial  cause  to  he,  and 
account  myself  in  good  hands  —  a  circumstance  as  pleasant 
to  me  as  any  other  part  of  the  business ;  for  I  love  dearly 
to  be  able  to  confide  with  «11  my  heart  in  those  with  whom 
[  am  connected,  of  what  kind  soever  the  connection  may 
be.*'  On  this  occasion  it  appears  that  Johnson's  intentions 
were  carried  into  effect  in  a  different  way  from  what  he  had 
proposed,  but  equally  to  Cowper's  satisfaction.  Writing 
to  his  cousin  of  Norfolk,  he  says,^  "  Tlic  long  muster-roll 
3f  ray  great  and  small  ancestors  I  signed,  and  dated,  and 
sent  up  to  Mr.  Blue-mantle  on  Monday,  according  to  your 
desire.  Such  a  pompous  affair  drawn  out  for  my  sake, 
reminds  me  of  the  old  fable  of  the  mountain  in  parturition, 
and  a  mouse  the  produce.  Rest  undisturbed,  say  I,  their 
lordly,  ducal,  and  royal  dust !  Had  they  left  me  something 
handsome,  I  should  have  respected  tlicni  more.  But  jwr- 
haps  they  did  not  know  that  sucli  a  one  as  I  should  have 
the  honor  to  be  numbered  among  their  descendants.     Well ! 

*  Nov^,  1702.  "  March  27.  »  April  11. 
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I  have  a  Ihlle  bookseller  that  makes  me  some  amentb  ix 
tliiR  clf-ficicncy.  He  has  made  me  a  present — anactuf 
llbcratily  u  liidi  1  take  every  oppoitunity  to  blaun,  nil 
well  deserves." 

Lady  Heskctli  had  been  prevented  fiimi  making  ber  au- 
tumnal visit  by  the  state  of  her  health,  which  reoderai  ii 
advisable  for  bcr  to  pass  some  time  at  Bath.  "  You  bw 
not  what  you  lose,"  Cowper  says  to  her,*" "  by  being  abseiii 
from  Weston  at  this  moinent.  We  have  just  receired  femi 
Joliiiiiy  a  cask  of  the  best  Holland  gin  ;  and  in  a  kv  days 
1  shall  receive  from  Chariotte  Smith  a  present  of  her  iioi«, 
not  yet  ))tdi]ishcd,  entitled  the  Old  Manor  House,  Id  ihrffi 
volumes.  How  liap]iy  wouldst  thou  find  thyself  in  ihe 
enjoyment  of  l»lh  these  articles  at  oncel"  in  alike 
cheerful  strain  he  thanks  his  Norfolk  kinsman  for  oiher 
presents  uf  a  ditTcrcnt  kind ;  one  of  which,  neither  Ntf- 
folk,  nor  Salisbury  Plain,  nor  pertmps  any  part  of  EngMi 
could  at  tliis  time  supply. 

TO   JOHN  JOHNSON,   ESq. 

lo  Paan ! 
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handsome  present  to  them.  So  let  the  bustard  come,  as  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  said  of  the  hare,  when  he  was 
tiunting,  — "  Let  her  come,  a'  God's  name  !  I  am  not 
afraid  of  her!" 

Adieu,  my  dear  cousift  and  caterer.  My  eyes  are  ter- 
ribly bad  ;  else  I  had  much  more  to  say  to  you. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  C. 

On  the  second  day  only  after  this  sportive  letter  had  been 
written,  the  insane  mind  predominated  again^  and  he  wrote 
thus  toTeedon:  —  ^ 

''it  is  with  great  unwillingness  that  I  write,  knowing 
that  I  can  say  nothing  but  what  will  distress  you.  1  despair 
of  every  thmg,  and  my  despair  is  perfect,  because  it  is 
founded  on  a  persuasion  that  there  is  no  effectual  help  for 
me,  even  in  God. 

'^  From  four  this  morning  till  after  seven,  I  lay  meditating 
terrors,  sucli  terrors  as  no  language  can  express,  and  as  no 
heart,  I  am  sure,  but  mine  ever  knew.  My  very  finger-ends 
tingled  with  it,  as  indeed  they  often  do.  I  then  slept,  and 
dreamed  a  long  dreain,  in  which  1  told  Mrs.  U.  with  many 
tears  that  my  salvation  is  im|)ossible,  for  the  reason  given 
above.  I  recapitulated,  in  the  most  impassioned  accent 
and  manner,  the  unexampled  severity  of  God's  dealings 
whh  me  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  es[)ecially 
in  the  year  73,  and  aijain  in  8(>,  and  concluded  all  with 
observing  that  I  must  infallibly  perish,  and  that  die  Scrip- 
tures which  speak  of  the  insufficiency  of  man  to  save 
himself  can  never  be  understood  unless  I  perish. 

'*  I  then  made  a  sudden  transition  in  my  dream  to  one 
of  the  public  streets  in  London,  wiicrc  1  was  met  by  a 
dray  ;  the  forehorse  of  tlic  team  came  full  aga[nst  me,  and 
in  violent  an<jer  I  duiniM.'d  the  dnivman  for  it. 

*'  Such  are  my  noclurnal  ex)>erionces,  and  my  daily  ones 
are  little  better.  —  I  know  that  I  have  much  fever,  but  it  is 
a  fever  for  which  there  is  no  oin-c,  and  is  as  much  the 
afflictive  hand  of  God  u|K)n  me,  as  any  other  circumstance 
of  my  distress. 

^  Feb.  2,  ITIKJ. 

23* 


went  on  his  account.  "  Bi 
said  he,^  "  and  if  he  himse 
I  tiust  he  does,  then  all  fear 
that  Ending  his  nights  intolei 
to  a  few  drops  of  laudam 
relieved  ;  hut  spiritual  reliei 
<<  While  I  can  amuse  mysGlf 
euf ;  but  the  moment  I  lay 
to  runiiiiate  on  the  various  e. 

J 'tan,  and  among  them  find 
ately  and  forever  to  forbid  a 
them  are  indeed  so  emphatic 
shall  please  God  himself  to  i 
sense,  and  to  a  sense  of  whic 
suacepuble,  1  know  not  how  it 
hope  again;  at  least  with  ste 
out  of  my  mind,  1  may  perhaps 
but  on  the  instant  of  recollect 
fidetice  must  yield.  For,  tlioi 
God,  it  is  not  possible  tiiat  H> 
declared  he  will  destroy." 
The  next  is  a  more  rcmarka 
"  Dear  air,  my  experience  i 
recollection,  nothing  worthy  to 
following  notice,  which  I  comn 
cate  as  a  kind  of  curiosity,  rathi 
though  Mil*'"'  - ' 
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9iBecr  saw  or  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  man  whom  he 
mcauld  have  found  alone  superior  to  all  the  race  of  man,* 

'"  But  in  such  a  notice  as  tliis,  1  find  nothing  to  comfort, 

nothing  spiritual.     A  thousand  such  would  do  me  no  rcul 

service.     A  single  word  of  Christ  is  worth  all  that  can  be 

said,  either  by  men  or  angels,  concerning  all  the  men  of 

genius  that  ever  lived  ;  but  such  word  I  selddm  hear." 

In  this  instance  Cowper  perceived  of  what  materials  his 
morning  experiences  were  made  ;  bat  if  he  had  been  more 
capable  of  reasoning  justly  u|X)n  that  perccptioti,  any  such 
approach  to  sanity  would  have  been  counteracted  by  the 
belief  which  Mrs.  Unwin  now,  as  well  as  the  poor  school- 
master, entertained  in  the  dangerous  superstition  that  pos- 
sessed him.  He  could  write  sanely  and  playfully  about  his 
dreams  at  this  very  time  to  Hay  ley  ."^^  "  O,  you  rogue," 
he  says  to  him,  '^  what  would  you  give  to  have  such  a 
dream  about  Milton,  as  I  had  about  a  week  since?  I 
dreamed  that  being  in  a  house  in  the  city,  and  with  much 
company,  looking  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  room  from 
the  upper  end  of  it,  I  descried  a  figure,  which  I  immediately 
knew  to  be  Milton's.  He  was  very  gravely,  but  very  neatly 
attired  in  the  fasiiion  of  his  day,  and  had  a  countenance 
which  Glled  me  with  those  feelini^s  that  an  alFectionatc 
child  has  for  a  licloved  father ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Tom 
has  for  you.  My  first  thought  was  wonder,  where  he  could 
have  been  concealed  so  many  years ;  my  second,  a  trans|K)rt 
of  joy  to  find  him  still  alive ;  my  tliird,  another  trans))ort  to 
find  myself  in  his  com|)any  ;  and  my  fourth,  a  resolution  to 
accost  him.  I  did  so,  and  he  received  ine  with  a  compla- 
cence, in  which  I  saw  equal  sweetness  and  dignity.  I 
spoke  of  his  Paradise  Iiost,  as  ever)'  \nnn  must,  wiio  is 
worthy  to  speak  of  it  at  all,  and  told  him  a  long  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  affected  me,  when  1  fii-st  discovered  it, 
being  at  that' time  a  scliooll)oy.  Ho  answci*rd  me  by  a 
smile,  and  a  gentle  inclination  of  iiis  head.  He  then  urasped 
my  hand  afiectionatcly,  and  with  a  smile  that  chamied  me 
said,  '  Well,  you  for  your  part  will  do  well  also.'  At  last, 
recollecting  his  great  a«:e,  (for  1  uiuK'i'slood  him  to  Imj  two 
hundred  years  old,)  1  feared  tiiat  I  might  fatigue  him  by 

«  Feb.  'il 


his  daily  tbou^tswere  1 
"  «  kind  of  ciirioMty,"  *— 
But  he  received  as  myst 
made  to  bear,  relation  to  tt. 
was  diseased.     "  In  less  lb 
"  I  was  visited  with  a  horn 
be  talcing  a  final  leave  of 
with  which  I  have  been  mo 
my  execution.     I  felt  the  t< 
and  looked  about  for  someth 
a  memorial.     The  iron  hasp 
itself,  I  was  on  the  point  o 
that  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  whi 
would  iuse  the  metal,  and  th. 
to  increase  my  insupjionabl 
awoke  in  all  the  horror  wii 
ciicunistances  would  fill  mc." 
In   another  communication 
suspension  of  terror  was  aui 
time  since,  and  except  in  or 
fulfilled ;  but  in  other  resnet 
Neither  waking  nor  slcepmi 
from  God,  but  am  )>erfectly 
leafless.     A  consciousness  th 
favored  me,  but  that  1  liave  c 
such  mercies,  is  ever  prespn'  ■■ 
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•  **  If  they  coDtinuc,  they  will  completely  disqualify  me 
lor  all  sorts  of  writing.  It  was  owing  to  them  that  I  was 
idle  all  the  winter,  which  has  thrown  me  behind  to  such  a 
degree,  tliat  I  am  now  always  in  a  hurry.  In  short.  I  find 
so  little  done  in  answer  to  so  tnany  prayers,  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  so  many  promises,  of  which  I  have  now 
almost  four  quarto  volumes,  that  I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  dispensation.  The  peace  of  three  persons 
at  least  is  concerned,  and  yet  all  remains  as  it  was.  Many 
years  I  have  been  threatened  with  a  season  worse  than  all 
the  past,  a  season  that  shall  be  fatal  and  final ;  and  still  I 
am  threatened  with  such  a  season.  My  only  hope  is  founded 
m  Mrs.  Unwinds  acceptablcncss  with  God,  and  yours.  For 
as  to  my  own,  unconnected  with  my  interest  in  her  prayers 
and  yours,  I  have  too  mean  an  opinion  of  it  to  suppose  that 
I  can  build  at  all  u|X)n  it. 

*'  In  the  >^inter  I  expected  to  be  crushed  before  spring, 
and  now  I  expect  to  be  crushed  before  winter.  I  were 
better  never  to  have  been  bom  tiian  to  live  such  a  life  of 
terrible  expectation." 

He  now  dreamed  that  Dr.  Kerr  prescribed  death  to  him, 
as  the  only  preventive  of  madness ;  —  the  only  cure  for  it, 
in  his  case,  it  now  too  surely  was  !  —  "  Your  experiences," 
he  says  to  Teedon,'*^  "  have  a  difference  in  them.  If  you 
are  cast  down,  you  arc  comforted  and  ra'ised  again.  But 
as  for  mine,  they  proceed  in  one  dull  train,  unvaried,  unless 
sometimes  by  darker  shades  than  usual.  Thus  it  has  ha|>- 
pened  to  me  since  I  saw  you.  During  two  days  I  rejected 
entirely  all  your  notices ;  and  if  1  have  since  experienced 
some  little  de^cc  of  belief  in  them,  it  has  not  been  on  account 
of  the  smallest  encouratremcnt,  for  I  have  received  none ; 
but  perha|)s  because  the  temptation  to  cast  them  away  is 
abated." 

And  now  Cowper  began  to  think  it  "  strange  that  the 
prayers  and  promises  of  some  years  should  remain  still  so 
entirely  unanswered  and  unaccomplished  ;  and  that  his  own 
experience  and  the  schoolmaster's  should  make  a  scries  of 
exact  contradictions.     "  You,"  said  110,^*^  "  receive  assur- 

<•  March  'M).  "  May  IC. 


the  day  nothing  occurs  to 
have  said  before,  there  is 
not  nble  to  explain,  I  be 
a  man  to  whom  God  wii) 
nothing." 

Tliis  was  a  notion  over 
hst  seven  years,  and  he  re 
simple  man  whom  he  liad  • 
but  in  a  cenain  sense  Ibr  hit 
already  told  you  that  I  bear 
has  been  a  stone  of  stumbli 
this — 

"  '  /  mil  promUe  ifOU  any 
"  This  word,  taken  in  coi 
Bucb  ss  it  has  been  ever  since, : 
tbat  it  leaves  me  no  power 
made  to  you.  You  will  tell 
^y  what  token  am  I  to  pruv 
ifies  it.  In  the  day  1  am  occ 
whatever  lliey  are,  are  cerlaii 
the  night  I  generally  sleep  u 
ten^le  impression  of  the  wn 
part  with  words  that  fill  nic  « 
of  woes  to  come.  What  is  I 
impeaches  llie  tnilb  of  the  t 
IiciU  prontMe  ifou  anu  tk'—- 
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lowaid  me.  Once  He  promised  me  much,  and  was  so  kind 
to  me  at  the  same  time,  that  I  most  confidently  expected 
the  performance.  Now  He  promises  me  as  much,  but 
holds  me  always  at  an»immense  distance,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  never  deigns  to  speak  to  mc.  Wliat  conclusions 
can  I  draw  fiom  Uiese  premises,  but  that  he  who  once  loved 
now  hates  me,  and  is  constantly  employed  in  verifying  the 
notice  of  86,  that  is  to  say,  in  working  distinctly  contrary  to 
his  promises  ? 

"  This  is  the  labyrinth  in  which  I  am  always  bewildered, 
and  from  which  1  have  hardly  any  hope  of  deliverance." 

There  was  no  text  in  Scripture,  he  said,  less  calculated 
to  comfort  him,  than  that  which  promises  comfort  to  the 
broken  heart :  '^  were  there  a  text  which  promised  it  to  the 
nether  nill-stone,  from  such  a  text  as  that  he  might  gather 
hope."  Yet  he  described  his  spirits  as  tolerably  well  in 
the  day,  because  he  kept  himself  as  much  employed  as  he 
could  ;  and  that,  together  with  the  assistance  which  he  had 
gained  from  despair,  was  his  best  remedy.  But  his  hours 
of  occupation  were  not  now  so  regulated  as  to  employ  with- 
out fatiguing  him.  '^  T^hou  knpwest,  1  dare  say,"  he  says 
to  Lady  Heskctli,^^  ''what  it  is  to  have  a  head  weary  with 
thinking.  Mine  is  so  fatigued  by  breakfast-time  that,  three 
days  out  of  four,  I  am  utterly  incapable  of  sitting  down 
to  my  desk  again  for  any  purpose  whatever."  This  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  he  rose  every  morning 
at  six,  and  fagged  till  near  eleven  liefore  he  breakfasted ; 
and  in  consequence  was  by  that  time  exhausted.  "  You 
will  say,"  he  says,^  "  breakfast  before  you  work,  and  then 
your  work  will  not  fatigue  you."  I  answer,  "  Perlia|)s  I 
might,  and  your  counsel  would  ]>robahly  prove  beneficial ; 
but  I  canhot  spare  a  moment  for  eating  in  the  early  part 
of  the  mornini;,  having  no  other  lime  for  study." 

The  business  which  engrossed  him  thus,  was  revising  his 
Homer  for  a  second  edition,  and  writing  notes  upon  it ;  and 
bis  reason  for  despatching  all  that  he  did  in  the  day  before 
breakEist,  was  that  his  whole  attention  might  be  given  to 
Mfs.  Unwin  from  the  time  that  she  rose.     Such  an  inmato 

•  hUy  7.  *"  To  Ilayloy,  May  21. 


^skcili,  or  siich  a  neiglibor  as  Lady  Austen,  m^ 
of  i!ie  must  important  service  to  him  now ;  «A 
It  Lady  Hc^kcih  liatl  been  aware  l»w  iiiucti  her  prewDce 
was  needed,  slic  would  undoubtedly  liare  set  aside  all  txtiei 
con^dcraiioiis,  and  have  liastened  to  Weston.  "My<lcu- 
esl  cousin,"  Cowper  saya  to  her,*'  "  you  will  not,  you  say, 
come  to  us  now  ;  and  you  tell  us  nol  when  you  will.  Tlifse 
assignations  tine  die  arc  bad  things,  that  I  can  neither  gru|S 
nor  got  any  couifort  from  them.  Know  you  not  tlial  bpe 
is  tiie  next  best  thing  to  enjoyment?  Give  us  thenabop?, 
and  a  detcnniuate  lime  ibr  tliat  hope  to  fix  on,  and  ft-evill 
cutieiivur  to  lie  sulislied." 

I-ady  Heskcth  was  aware  that  tilings  were  going  oo  ilL 
iti  one  lespei-i,  at  Weston  Lodge,  though  she  knew  irt, 
and  i)rt)bLil>ly  no  one  besides  Teedon  and  iVIrs.  Unwin  knWi 
the  ^-lute  of  Cowpcr's  mind.  She  was  aware  that  Mn. 
Unwin  was  no  lunger  capable  of  managing  their  expcnditutt, 
and  slie  had  reason  to  believe  tliut  they  were  imposed  upon, 
and  their  metuis  misspent ;  and  this  she  hinted  to  her  cousi. 
"  Unk'ss  lliou  tell  me,"  he  replied,^''  "VLfho  they  are  ibM 
,  eat  ine  up  nlive,  1  can  say  pothingpt)ont  it.  In  fact,  1  im 
eaten  up  hy  nothing  but  an  enonnou?  taxation,  which  las 
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Dies  be  a  luxury,  tliere  are  no  luxuries  in  that  man^s  house, 
assure  you  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  beside,  tliat  whatever  he 
as,  he  has  it  not  by  gift  of  mine  ;  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  are 
lerely  the  medium  through  which  the  bounty  passes^  not 
18  authors  of  it.  But  we  administer  it  conscientiously, 
id  as  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  are  the  most  scrupulous 
tout  it,  because  it  is  not  ours.  As  to  the  rest,  we  help  an 
d  woman  or  two,  whom  the  parish  would  starve,  ii  we 
d  not ;  and  there  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  eleemosynary 
ofusion  with  which  we  arc  chargeable  ! " 

Teedon  seems  to  have  been  the  person  of  whom  Cowper 
eaks,  whether  Lady  Hesketh  had  him  in  her  mind,  or 
It.  In  one  communication  he  tells  the  schoolmaster  that 
I  quarterly  remittance  is  ready  whenever  it  may  suit  him 

call  for  it ;  and  in  another,  that  they  had  received  their 
innal  remittance  from  ^'  the  secret  benefactor  to  the  in- 
dent."    His  receipts  from  Johnson  appear  to  have  come 

good  time,  when  Mrs.  Unwin  had  expended  no  small 
lit  of  her  little  capital,  and  his  own  poor  means  were  di- 
inished.  Writing  to  the  faithful  friend  who  acted  as  his 
Bfward  in  these  concerns,  he  says,"  "  Your  tidings'  con- 
TDing  the  slender  pittance  yet  to  come,  are,  as  you  observe, 
'the  melancholy  cast.  Not  being  gifted  by  nature  with 
e  means  of  acquiring  much,  it  is  well,  however,  that  she 
IS  given  me  a  disposition  to  be  contented  with  little.  I 
ive  now  been  so  many  years  habituated  to  small  matters, 
at  I  should  probably  find  myself  incommoded  by  greater  ; 
id  may  I  but  be  enabled  to  shift,  as  I  have  been  hitherto, 
isatisficd  wishes  will  never  trouble  me  much.  My  pen 
IS  helped  me  somewhat ;  and  after  some  years'  toil  I  begin 

reap  the  benefit.  Had  I  begun  sooner,  perhaps  I  should 
ive  known  fewer  pecuniary  distresses:  —  Or  who  can 
y  ?  It  is  possible  that  I  might  not  have  succeeded  so 
ell.     Fruit  ripens  only  a  short  time  before  it  rots,  and  man, 

general,  arrives  not  at  maturity  of  mental  powers  at  a 
uch  cjirlicr  |)eriod." 

His  letters  had  now  become  short  and  unfrequent,  not 
xn  any  diminution  of  regard  for  his  correspondents,  nor 

M  To  Mr.  HOI,  March  29. 
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incliiiaiion  to  what  had  hitlionn  been  viihluu 
ii])lojinent,  but  because  of  liis  nttcciionateaiini- 
...  1(1  Mrs,  Unwiii,  "  You  will  not  judge  nie."  he  ays 
to  Mr.  -Xt'wioii,"  ••  by  lire  uufreipiency  of  my  letters;  not 
sii|iiio<c  ihut  my  tliouglits  about  you  aro  P4|tinlly  unfrcqurnL 
III  tnitli  tlit-y  lire  not.  No  day  pafws  in  whicli  you  are 
cxi'liiiii'd  fiTXii  llieiii.  I  HUi  so  liusy  iliat  I  do  iirit  npM 
pvcii  now  lo  fill  my  pa|>er.  Wbile  I  ttriie,iiiy  poor mvilid. 
who  is  still  nnuhlc  to  aniu-«!  hunelf  dtlier  wirli  bgidin 
iin^illc,  sin  siliiit  at  my  side ;  wliicli  makes  me.  in  all  nw 
lL-tteiv,  liat^tcn  to  a  conclusion.  Itly  ouly  time  for  study  a 
now  boliirc  break  fust,  and  I  len;;llieu  it  as  inucb  as  I  tan 
liy  I'iirly  rtsinii."  He  regarded  it  as  a  r^oodi'lturlofjliKly. 
iImI  it  MKidii  liim  an  early  riser,  who  ini»l)t  otliCTwise,  he 
said,  |HTliii|is  he  as  much  given  to  dozin;;  as  lil«  readcis 
Hiu  iioihin^  could  have  been  more  injurious  for  him  thin 
to  eiiLlail  that  iiatumi  sleep  <A-1iich  is  tlio  best  of  all  reMo- 
rativts. 

•'  I  know  not,"  he  tells  Mr.  Newton,*  "  that  wiili  ref[*ct 
to  our  hi^alih.  we  are  either  belter  or  worse  than  when  ym 
sny  Us.  Mrs.  Utiwin  perhaps  lias  sained  a  litde  ?trenglhi 
and  ihe  advancing  spring,  1  hope,  will   add   lo  il. 
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Setsons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
God,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  heavenly  day, 
Or  sight  of  cheering  truth,  or  pardon  sealed, 
Or  joy,  or  hope,  or  Jesus'  face  divine ; 
But  cloud,  &c. 

I  could  easily  set  my  complaint  to  Milton's  tone,  and  ac- 
company him  through  the  whole  passage,  on  the  subject  of 
a  blindness  more  deplorable  than  his ;  but  time  fails  inc." 

"  You  ought,"  he  tells  Hayley,^  "  to  account  it  an  in- 
stance of  marvellous  grace  and  favor  that  1  condescend  to 
\h  rite  even  to  you.  Sometimes  1  am  seriously  almost  crazed 
with  the  multiplicity  of  the  matters  before  me,  and  the 
little  or  no  time  that  1  have  for  them ;  and  sometimes  I 
reuose  myself,  after  die  fatigue  of  that  distraction,  on  the 
pillow  of  despair  —  a  pillow  which  has  often  served  me  in 
the  time  of  need,  and  is  become  by  frequent  use,  if  not  very 
comfortable,  at  least  convenient.  So  reposed,  I  laugh  at 
the  world,  and  say,  '  Yes,  you  may  gape  and  expect  both 
Homer  and  Milton  from  me,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  ever  you 
get  them.' " 

It  was  his  intention  to  bring  out  the  second  edition  of  his 
Homer  as  soon  as  possible,  for  a  reason  which,  he  said,  any 
poet  may  guess,  if  he  will  but  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 
Hut  he  had  undertaken  the  serious  task  of  revising  it,  with 
the  view  of  obviating  some  of  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  it.  In  this  he  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  others,  in 
some  thinc^s  against  his  own  judgment.  With  respect  to 
inversions  in  particular,  which  bad  been  said  to  al)ound  in 
his  translation,  and  which  had  been  fur  more  frequent  in  the 
first  copy  of  his  work,  most  of  them  having  been  expunged 
in  deference  to  Fuseli's  criticisms,  he  consented  to  remove 
more,  saying,  "  I  know  that  they  give  dignity,  and  am 
sorr}-  to  part  with  them  ;  but  to  parody  an  old  proverb,  he 
who  lives  in  the  year  ninety-three,  must  do  as  in  the  year 
ninc»ty-three  is  done  by  others."  So,  too,  with  inhannonious 
lines,  which  were  nut  more  in  number  than  he  accounted 
indispensably  necessary  to  a  due  variation  of  cadence,  "  I 
have,  however,"  he  says,  **  now,  in  conformity  with  modern 
taste,  (over-much  delicate  in  my  mind,)  given  to  a  far  greater 
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thology  of  the  ancieots  ; "  " 
Cowper,  "  has  been  so  liber. 
Poking  into  the  old  Greek  ( 
It  19  no  matter ;  1  am  the  ni 
fiuted  eveiy  morning  upoo 
commentators ;  for  so  much 
order  to  select,  perliaps,  tin 
wonder  that  he  found  this  a 
translation,  and  said  that  he  si 
was  over.     It  was,  indeed,  . 
been  just  as  well  performed 
pains  which  it  cost  him  were  t 
To  this  he  alludes,  in  a.  som 
Hayley's  having  proposed  lo  hi 
eration. 

Dear  architect  of  fine  chat 

Wortliier  to  stanil  forever 

Than  any  built  of  stone,  ( 

For  back  of  royal  elephant  i 

O  for  pcnnksBion  from  the  s) 

Huch  to  :iiy  own,  thoiigli 

With  thec(notBiibjt(-tto 

A  partnership  of  littrury  wai 

But  I  am  bankntpt  now ;  an 

To  drudee,  in  deaciint  dry 

'     Bards,  I  acknow]cd>;e,  of  urn 

But  "liat  is  c< 

Tbathehn;»fun 


TO    IIWLF'.V.  ll!^\ 

*^ot  sulliciently  free,  nor  have  I,  nor  can  I,  by  any  means, 
6nd  opportunity.  Added  to  it  comes  a  difiiculty,  which, 
though  you  are  not  at  all  aware  of  it,  presents  itself  to  me 
Und^  a  most  forbidding  appearance :  can  you  guess  it  ?  — 
iVo,  not  you ;  neither  perhaps  will  you  be  able  to  ima<;ine 
that  such  a  difficulty  can  possibly  subsist.  If  your  Imir 
begins  to  bristle,  stroke  it  down  again,  for  there  is  no  need 
^vhy  it  should  erect  itself.  It  concerns  me,  not  you.  I 
know  myself  too  well  not  to  know  Uiat  I  am  nobody  in 
verse,  unless  in  a  comer,  and  alone,  and  unconnected  in 
ray  operations*.  Tliis  is  not  owing  to  want  of  love  for  you, 
my  brother,  or  the  most  consummate  confidence  in  you  ; 
for  I  iiave  both  in  a  degree  that  has  not  been  exceeded  in 
the  experience  of  any  friend  you  have,  or  ever  had.  But 
I  am  so  made  up  —  I  will  not  enter  into  a  metaphysical 
analysis  of  my  strange  composition,  in  order  to  detect  the 
true  cause  of  this  evil ;  but  on  a  general  view  of  the  matter, 
I  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  that  shyness,  which  has 
been  ray  effectual  and  almost  fatal  hinderancc  on  many 
other  important  occasions;  and  which  I  should  feel,  1 
well  know,  on  this,  to  a  degree  that  would  perfectly  cri|)- 
ple  me.  No  !  I  shall  neither  do,  nor  attempt  any  thing  of 
consecjucnce  mbre,  unless  my  poor  Mary  get  better ;  nor 
even  then,  unless  it  should  please  God  to  give  me  another 
nature,  in  concert  with  any  man.  I  could  not,  even  with 
my  own  father  or  brother,  were  they  now  alive.  Small 
trame  must  serve  me  at  present ;  and  till  1  have  done  with 
Homer  and  Milton,  a  sonnet,  or  some  such  matter,  must 
content  me.  The  utntost  that  I  a<pire  to  —  and  Heaven 
knows  with  how  feeble  a  hope  !  —  is  to  write  at  some  better 
opportunity,  and  when  my  hands  are  free,  The  Four 
Aires.     Thus  I  have  opened  my  heart  unto  thee." 

Hay  ley,  upon  this,  devised  a  sclicme  which  might  be 
rarried  into  etli?cl,  connected  with  his  friend's  habit  of  soli- 
tiry  co!n|H)sition.  It  was,  that  each  should  write  a  portion 
of  the  Four  Ai^cs  ;  and  that  the  |KX}m,  thus  composed, 
shoidd  form  part  of  a  very  ample  original  confetlrrate  work, 
wliicli  they  hoj)etl  to  pro<iuce  in  concert  with  the  united 
jwwers  of  some  admirable  artists,  who  were  justly  dear  to 
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wbcire,  I  suddenly  found  my  thoughts  drawn  towards  God, 
when  I  looked  upward,  and  exclaimed  — 

*'  /  love  thee  even  now  more  than  manu  who  see  thee 

Whether  the  dream  was  fix)m  a  good  source  or  not,  1 
caoDot  tell,  for  it  was  accompanied  with  little  or  no  sensa- 
tion of  a  spiritual  kind. 

This  rooming  I  had,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
Gieek  — 

^  Q^  adoersua  asd^ev  stant,  nihili  erunU^ 

I  conclude  myself  in  haste,  with  many  thanks  for  your 
prayers  and  kind  remembrances,  in  which  we  both  unite. 

Yours  sincerely, 

WM.  COWPER. 

A  memorandum  in  the  schoolmaster^s  diary  refers  to 
tfab  communication.  "  Aug.  10,  1793.  Received  a  letter 
from  the  Esquire  of  happier  import  than  any  I  ever  received, 
on  the  whole.  The  Lord  grant  it  may  be  his  harbinger  of 
deliverance ! "  But  this  gleam  of  sunshine  was  soon  over- 
cast. "  Non  sum  quod  simulo,  my  dearest  brother,"  he 
says  to  Hayley ;  ^^  "1  am  ciieerful  U|X)n  paper  sometimes, 
when  I  am  absolutely  the  most  dejected  of  all  creatures. 
Desirous,  however,  to  gain  something  myself  by  my  own 
letters,  unprofitable  as  they  may  and  must  be  to  my  friends, 
I  keep  melancholy  out  of  them  as  much  as  1  can,  that  I 
may,  if  possible,  by  assuming  a  less  gloomy  air,  deceive 
myself;  and,  by  feigning  with  a  continuance,  improve  the 
fiction  into  reality." 

Tlie  next  letter  to  Teedon  shows  that  the  hope  which 
he  had  hitherto  placed  in  that  ]K)or  man's  intercessions  and 
experiences  was  failing  fast.  It  appears  by  the  commence- 
ment as  if  a  certain  time  had  been  fixed  either  by  the  one 
or  other,  and  that  it. had  now  expired.  **  Dear  sir,"  he 
says,®^  **  the  time  is  come  about  when  I  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  say  something  in  acknowledgment  of  the  many 
prayers  you  make  for  us,  and  the  many  notices  you  send 
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me.  When  I  hare  tlianked  you  Ibr  them,  I  have  nid  ill 
on  ilic  siilijcci  that  is  worth  saying.  For  neither  ibe 
lir.tyers  are  Jn  nny  degree  answered,  nor  the  notices  ful- 
tilUtl.  or  cmir^e  I  coiKiniic  as  I  was  ;  distressed  and  Kill 
or  du!;pair.  The  day  hardly  ever  conies  in  which  I  do  nw 
uitLT  a  wish  liiat  1  iiad  never  been  born.  And  flic  ni^ln 
is  hi7conie  .so  lialiilually  a  season  of  dread  to  mc,  that  I  nei'cr 
lie  down  on  my  bed  with  comfort,  and  am  in  this  respecr  a 
greater  siiirLTcr  than  Job,  who,  concerning  his  hours  ofrwl, 
roiild  liojic  at  least,  though  he  was  disappoioted.  I  cannot 
evor  hope  on  that  subject,  after  twenty  years'  experience, 
that  in  my  case  to  go  to  sleep  is  to  throw  myself  mo  the 
mouth  of  my  enemy. 

"Some  liuK'  since  I  took  laudanum,  and  found  alill1<! 
relief  fiiini  [hat.  Now  I  take  James's  powders,  and  ftoia 
thai  I  find  a  little  relief  also.  But  what  is  the  relief  fnm 
stirh  remedies  worth  ?  I  cannot  always  take  them.  .Alttt 
a  time  ihey  lose  (heir  effect,  and  the  effect  is  trivial  uliiie 

''  !\ly  pen  runs,  and  I  say  little  to  the  purjnse.    C«d* 

plailUS  are  l9lc,  and  only  imbilter  my  spirit  more.    1  w"! 
cease,  thercforo.  and  add  no  more  than  that  1  n 
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id  tens  of  thousands  who  have  never  perused  the  Task,  nor 
irhaps  seen  or  beard  of  any  other  of  his  works.  Hayley 
slieved  it  to  be  the  last  original  piece  whk^h  he  produced  at 
^estou,  and  says,  he  questioned  whether  any  language  on 
irtbcan  exhibit  a  specimen  of  verse  more  exquisitely  tender. 

TO  MARY. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past, 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last, 

My  Mary! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow ; 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low. 

My  Mary! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  storc^ 
For  my  sake  restless  heretoTore, 
Now  rust,  disused,  and  shine  no  more. 

My  Mary ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still. 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Mary! 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part , 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart. 

My  Mary! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  mey  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

My  Maryi 


> 


Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  si^ht 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  hght, 

My  Mary! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  mo, 

My  Mary! 


And  still  ta  lore,  thou^ 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no 
With  me  IB  to  be  Imelj 


But,  oh!  bj  GODBtant  bee 
How  oft  the  sadness  thu 
Tranafoima  thy  amilea  to 


And  should  mj  future  Jot 
With  much  TeaembUiice 
Thy  wom-out  heart  will  I 


If  the  society  which  he  loved 
ths  cooperating  effect  of  Mrs.  Ui 
own  morbid  mind,  the  latter  part 
been  the  inost  cheerful  aulumn 
Weston.  His  cousin,  of  Norfoll 
him  in  October.  Hayley  was  to 
his  s(Hi,  B  boy  of  extraordinary 
of  whom  Cowper  saidj^^"  "  If  Tt 
thoughts  of  coming  to  Wesron,  w 
thoughts  of  seeing  him  here.  At 
hope  to  make  his  visit  agreeable 
that  he  is  of  a  temper  and  disposi 
happy  every  where." — "If  Rwni 
he  added,  "  we  hnva  v.nii>  ■ 
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patience  to  be  exercised ;  and  once  more  I  am  made  to 
^wish  that  my  face  had  been  movable,  to  put  on  and  take 
off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  portable  in  a  band-box,  and  sent 
to  the  artist."  Tlieir  presence,  however,  proved  a  sensi- 
ble relief  to  him.  '^  Having  company  at  the  house,"  lie 
vrrites  to  Teedon,^  "  I  am  amused  ;  and  having  been 
obliged  to  take  laudanum  again  to  quiet  my  nerves  and 
spirits,  somewhat  discomposed  by  their  arrival,  I  have  slept 
more  composedly  of  late,  and  accordingly  have  for  some 
days  past  sufiered  less  finom  melancholy  than  I  usually  do. 

"  I  have  thus  given  you  a  short  account  of  my  present 
state  of  mind,  and  the  reasons  and  causes  that  have  occasioned 
it.  The  time  I  have  for  writing  is  short,  and  will  not  allow 
me  to  add  much.  I  have,  however,  to  observe,  what  I 
have  observed  so  often,  that  for  these  intervals  in  which 
my  experience  is  less  painful,  I  am  always  indebted  to 
incident,  and  not  to  any  manifestation  of  mercy.  They  are 
therefore  the  less  valuable,  but  such  as  they  are  I  am  glad 
of  them,  and  desire  to  make  the  most  of  them." 

And  now  lie  again  began  to  think  that  surely  Teedon's 
constant  intercessions  would  not  always  be  ineffectual. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  he  wrote  in  a  more  de- 
sponding tone,^  saying,  "  Could  I  feed  on  the  bread  which 
seems  to  be  intended  for  me,  it  is  so  plentifully  imparted  to 
you,  that  I  should  feel  no  want ;  but  I  am  in  the  state  of 
Tantalus,  surrounded  with  plenty,  and  yet  famished.  If 
God  designed  that  I  should  cat,  would  he  not  enable  me 
to  do  so  ?  This  is  mysterious,  and  I  cannot  solve  it.  —  I 
dream  nothing,  hear  nothing  but  from  enemies;  never 
wake  witliout  hearing ;  but  the  matter  is  generally  so  trivial, 
if  it  be  not  terrible,  tiiat  it  seems  spoken  only  in  derision.  — 
In  about  a  month,  perhaps  in  less,  I  shall  begin  Milton, 
and  beg  your  prayers  in  the  mean  time  on  that  subject, 
which  always  ap|)ears  formidable  to  me.  I  am  in  a  poor 
condition,  both  of  heart  and  mind,  to  write  Kvangelical 
Dissertations.  A  deaf  man  treating  of  music ! "  —  Yet  he 
said  he  had  tolerable  spirits,  owing,  as  when  he  wrote  last, 
to  company  and  laudanum.     Hayley  arrived  after  Lau- 

«  Oct.  Vi.  ••  Oct.  25. 
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rciicc  liad  dcparietl ;  but  lie  found  Jolinsoo  there  and  Rase. 
Con')ic<r  .seemed  to  him  — to  use  bis  own  uurds — ''u 
wirll  -M  n  vt-ry  t'eelinu  iiigrtal  can  be,  who  is  uatcbing  with 
ulll-ciiiiiiute  care  a  lite  inexpressibly  valuable  to  hint,  and 
siJS|K'tided  by  a  tlirou<l  so  singularly  woni,  that  its  durntiun 
is  uuiidfrtiil."  An  invitation  bad  been  brought  liini  by 
Kosc  from  [xiid  Spencer,  to  meet  Gibbon  at  Althor|)C.  and 
:ill  iiJs  liii'iids  |ire:>sed  bun  to  aci:ept  it;  but  even  if  iw 
I'uuld  have  overcome  his  constitutional  slivnt^s.  no  con- 
sidirulion  would  have  induced  liiin  to  leave  iVIrs.  L'nwiii  in 
her  iiillnii  and  prL-carlous  condition.  Uuse  and  Hiiylev 
tliLivluro  i-airicd  bis  a)K)logy  tor  declining  the  invitation, 
and  Jfayli^y  ii.'tunied  from  tins  visit  to  devote  liini»!lf  to 
Cowpir.  lie  -iiiys,  when  his  youn-^r  ^ests  were  deirartcd. 
'■  Wliuii  two  |)octs  meet,"  says  Cowper, '"  in  a  lelUT  lo 
lli-s.  Coiirteiiay  at  this  time,  '■  there  are  fine  doings.  1  fan 
:is:>urc.'  you.  Aly  Homer  finds  worii  lor  Haylcy.  and  He 
Lilt' ofMiiiou  work  for  me;  so  tliat  we  are  neither  of  ui 
I.IIU:  nuitiiciii  idle.  Foot  Mrs.  Unwin,  in  the  mean  lime,  ats 
i|iiii'i  iulici'  corner,  occasionally  laughing  at  us  both,  and  not 
.sclUuin  jijU'mi]itiii;r  us  with  some  (jutstlon  ormuariufot 
antly  rewarded  by  me  with  a  ^Hmbl 
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IxNwIon,  by  quickening  in  the  minds  of  bis  more  powerful 
friend?  a  seasonable  attention  to  his  interest.  ''  My  fears 
for  him,"  he  says,  "  in  every  point  of  view,  were  excited 
by  his  present  very  singular  condition.  He  possessed  com- 
pletely, at  this  period,  all  the  admirable  faculties  of  his  mind, 
and  all  his  native  tenderness  of  heart ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing indescribable  in  his  appearance,  which  led  me  to  ap- 
prehend that,  without  some  signal  event  in  his  favor  to  re- 
animate his  spirits,  they  would  gradually  sink  into  hopeless 
dejection.  The  state  of  his  aged,  infinn  companion  afforded 
additional  ground  for  increasing  solicitude.  Her  cheerful 
and  beneficent  spirit  could  hardly  resist  her  own  accumulated 
maladies,  so  far  as  to  preserve  ability  sufficient  to  watch 
over  the  tender  health  of  him  whom  she  had  watched  and 
guarded  so  k)ng.  Imbecility  of  body  and  mind  must  grad- 
ually render  this  tender  and  lieroic  woman  unfit  for  the 
charge  which  she  had  so  laudably  sustained.  The  signs  of 
such  imbecility  were  beginning  to  be  painfully  visible  ;  nor 
can  nature  present  a  spectacle  more  truly  pitiable  than  im- 
becility in  such  a  shape,  eagerly  grasping  for  dominion, 
which  it  knows  not  eitlier  how  to  retain  or  how  to  relin- 
quish." 

With  this  intention  Hayloy  left  them  towards  the  close 
of  November,  after  somewhat  more  than  a  fortnight's  tar^ 
riance.  Cowper's  spirits  were  immediately  afterwards  re- 
lieved, as  regarded  Milton,  by  a  letter  from  Johnson,  saying, 
that  he  might  still  postpone  his  labors.  But  in  other  respects 
the  gloom  darkened.  Telling  the  schoolmaster  that  by 
means  of  laudanum  he  had  obtained  more  sleep  the  last  two 
nights,  be  adds,  '*  But  neither  of  these  nights  has  passed 
without  some  threatenini^s  of  that  which  I  fear  more  than 
any  other  thing  —  the  loss  of  my  faithful,  long-tried,  and  only 
intimate.  From  whom  they  come  I  know  not,  nor  is  the 
time  precisely  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  always  s{x>kenof  as  near 
approaching.  —  Mrs.  Unwin  has  slept  her  usual  time,  about 
five  liours,  and  is  this  morning  as  well  as  usual.  As  for 
me,  I  waked  with  this  line  from  Comiis  — 

*  The  wonted  roar  is  up  amid  the  woods ; ' 
consequently  I  expect  to  hear  it  soon." 

VOL.    II.  25  • 
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One  more  of  t])c^  melancholy  communications,  wliirli. 
like  (lie  lu^L  is  wlilioul  a  dale,  I  siip|mse  to  luir«  been 
u  linen  M  litis  time  ;  —  it  is  ilie  latest  that  Ims  been  piil>- 
WAifii ;  —  anil  in(lo[.-(]  llie  correspondence  with  Teedon  setim 
vci'v  "tKtn  atU'rn  aids  to  hnve  ceased.  Oilier  ilhisiotis,  it  nuf 
lie  itifi.'ii'eil.  liad  pHs-sed  away  for  a  while  whrn  lliis  »a$ 
written,  ami  cue  t'ulul  impression  for  the  time  poMOSSf d liim 

«i,„ii)-. 

IiKin.  i>iK,  i'nJnfi  Manihf. 

1  iim  not  well,  hut  far  from  beinj;  so.  I  wake  alnio=i 
constantly  midiT  the  influence  ofs  tu'rvoiis  fever  ;  by  uliirii 
my  s|iiriLs  nie  ntiected  to  such  a  dei^rei'  that  llic  n|i|ire«4an 
is  hIidosi  iiisuppoi'iable.  Since  1  wrote  la^t,  I  liave  heea 
plunnril  in  de<'|)<,  inivisited,  1  am  convinced,  liy  any  liutiwn 
soul  lull  mini.' :  and  though  the  day  in  its  )ii-(^re$d  lean 
awiiy  uitli  it  sonic  |iart  of  litis  ini-lancbuly.  I  am  nev«r 
cliefrtiil,  litf  aiise  I  can  never  hoite.  and  am  so  bouadi-d  in 
my  |)ms])ei'i^,  that  to  look  font  ard  to  another  }  ear  to  dm 

In  this  suilc  of  mind  how  can  I  write  ?     It  is  in  vjin  to 
iiijit   it.     I  Imvo  neither  spirits  Ibr  it,  as  I  have 
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linvuished  by  intellectual  endowments  and  bv  moral  excel- 
lence,  perishing  most  deplorably.  A  sii;ht  so  afFwting  made 
many  friends  of  Cowper  solicitous  and  importunate,  that  his 
declining  life  should  be  honorably  protected  by  public  mu- 
niticence.  Men  of  all  parties  agreed,  that  a  pension  might 
be  granted  to  an  author  of  his  acknowledged  merit  with 
graceful  propriety ;  and  we  might  apply  to  him,  on  this 
topic,  the  very  expressive  words  which  the  poet  Claudian 
addresses,  on  a  diiierent  occasion,  to  his  fuvonte  hero :  — 

Suffragia  vulgi 
Jam  tihi  detulcrani,  quidquidmox  debuit  aula. 

"  It  was  devoutly  to  be  wished,  tliat  the  declining  spirits 
of  Cowper  should  be  speedily  animated  and  sustained  by 
assistance  of  this  nature,  because  the  crrowint'  influence  of 
melancholy  not  only  filled  him  with  distrossins^  ide:is  of  his 
own  fortune,  but  threatened  to  rob  him  of  the  |X)wer  to  make 
any  kind  of  exertion  in  his  own  belrair.  His  situation  and 
his  merits  were  perfectly  understood,  humanely  felt,  and 
honorably  acknowledged  by  persons,  who,  whih?  they  de- 
clared that  he  ought  to  receive  an  immediate  public  support, 
seemed  to  possess  both  the  inclination  and  the  |X)wer  to 
ensure  it.  But  such  is  the  diffi('uliy  of  doing  real  good, 
experienced  even  by  tlie  great  and  powerful,  or  so  apt  are 
statesmen  to  forget  the  pressing  exiu:en(*e  of  meritorious  in- 
dividuals in  the  distractions  of  official  perplexity,  that  month 
after  month  elapsed,  in  which  the  intimate  friends  of  Cowper 
confidently,  yet  vainly,  expected  toserhim  happily  rescued 
from  some  of  the  darkest  evils  impending  over  him,  by  an 
honorable  provision  for  life. 

*"  Imagination  can  hardly  devise  any  human  condition 
more  truly  affei^ting  than  the  state  of  the  |K)ol  at  this  period. 
His  generous  and  faithful  guardian,  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  had 
preserved  him  through  seasons  of  the  severest  calamity, 
was  now,  with  her  faculties  and  fortune  impaired,  sinking 
fast  into  second  childhood.  The  distres*?  of  neart  that  he 
felt  in  beholding  the  cruel  change  in  a  companion  so  juMly 
dear  to  him,  conspirinir  with  his  constitutional  melancholy, 
was  gradually  uiKlenniiiiiii:  the  exqui^iti*  faculties  of  his 
mind.     But  depressed  as  he  was    by  these  complicated 
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!fe  90,  was  a  state  of  comparative  happiness  to  the  more 
iding  character  of  his  madness ;  for  in  the  performance 
penance,  the  belief  in  a  consequent  remission  of  sins  is 
iplied.  Six  days  he  sate  "  still  and  silent  as  death,"  and 
ok  no  other  food  during  that  time  than  a  small  piece  of 
ead  dipped  in  wine  and  water.  After  every  attempt  to 
ose  him  liad  failed,  his  medical  attendant  suggested,  as  the 
Ay  remaining  hope,  that  Mrs.  Unwin  should  indirectly 
vice  him  to  go  out  with  her,  —  if  she  could  be  induced  to 
I  this ;  for  her  state  of  mind  now  required  almost  as  much 
anagement  as  his.  She,  however,  perceived  the  necessity 
'making  the  experiment,  and  observing  that  it  was  a  fine 
orning,  said  she  should  like  to  try  to  walk.  Cowper  im- 
ediately  rose,  took  her  by  the  ann,  —  and  the  spell  which 
id  fixed  him  to  his  chair  was  broken.  This  appears  to 
ive  been  the  last  instance  in  whk;h  her  influence  over  him 
B9  exerted  for  hi:?  o[ood. 

o 

Towards  the  end  of  February  his  cousin  Johnson  came 
cxn  Norfolk,  and  assisted  in  attending  on  him  as  long  as 
3  could  be  absent  from  his  professional  duties.  Soon  after 
is  departure,  Mr.  Greatheed  thought  it  necessary  to  let 
[ayley  know  the  extent  of  the  evil. 


TO    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,    ES(^. 
lAi  fin,  Ji'twport  PaffHd,  April  8, 1794. 

Ijady  Hesketh's  corrcs|X)ndence  acquainted  you  with 
le  melancholy  relapse  of  our  dear  friend  at  Weston ;  but 
am  uncertain  whether  you  know,  that  in  the  last  fortnight 
e  has  refused  food  of  every  kind,  except  now  and  then  a 
sry  small  piece  of  toasted  bread,  dipped  venordlly  in  water, 
ymetimes  mixed  with  a  little  wine.  I'his,  her  ladyship 
iforms  me,  was  the  case  till  last  Saturday,  since  when  he 
&9  eat  a  little  at  each  family  meal.  He  persists  in  refusing 
ich  medicines  as  are  indispensable  to  his  state  of  body. 
1  such  circumstances,  his  long  continuance  in  life  cannot 
B  expected.  How  dt?voutly  to  l)e  wished  is  the  allevia- 
on  of  his  dan;;er  and  dlstivss  !  You,  dour  sir,  who  know 
>  well  the  worth  of  our  hi'lowd  and  adniinMl  friend,  svm- 
athize  with  his  affliction,  and  deprecate  his  loss  doubtless 

2.1  * 


tbe  journey  to  Eartbam,     Y 
otha  ftiendi  knew  tliey  coul 
beaded  no  one  could,     Hok 
icBsooable,  is  il  for  tliem  to 
ba  instrumental,  under  the  bi 
present    distressing   and    alar 
scaicely  ailemptable  to  ask  a 
neyi  and  uivolve  liimseirin  h 
Uticertitinty  of  the  desired  sue 
ent  difficulty  is,  by  dear  Mr.  < 
pan/,  and  by  poor  Mrs.  Unwi 
ties.     On  tliese  accounts  Lad 
you,  rejcuced  as  slie  would  be 
dear  sir,  a  very   presumptuous 
all  opposition,  dore  do  iliisi 
two  powerful  supporters,  consc 
I  at  banltaui,  1  would  certain 
sume  to  recommend,  for  the  ba 
Cowper  to  himself,  to  his  fricnt 

The  man  who  would  have 
motu  must  have  had  a  harder  li 
be  says,  could  be  more  unseast 
bodbI  convenience  ;  he  was  e' 
for  the  joumey.'    Cowper,  w 
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oanifested  now  no  pleasure  at  his  arrival ;  but,  after 
s,  be  sometimes  received  medicine  and  food  ffxmi 
which  he  would  take  from  no  other  person.  His 
enabled  Lady  Hesketh  to  quit  what  bad  now  be- 
charge  for  a  few  days,  that  she  might  consult  Dr. 
bo  was  then  in  the  highest  repute  for  his  skill  in 
Si  and  to  whom  Thurlow  iiad  kindly  written,  re- 
hiis  attention  to  his  unhappy  old  friend.  From 
etions  for  the  regular  treatment  of  the  patient, 
[esketh  and  I,"  says  Hayley,^  "entertain  great 
ibarrassed  and  thwarted  as  we  perpetually  are  by 

and  mental  inGnuities  of  poor  Mrs.  Unwin,  who 
3wever,  (thank  Heaven !)  to  show  herself  more 
lensible  of  those  effi)rts  of  genuine  friendship  by 
m  trying  to  render  the  most  essential  service  both 
ir  charge  and  to  herself." 

s  Hay  ley,  after  their  visit  to  Weston  in  the  pre- 
)vember,  had  been  placed  at  a  private  school  near 
lat  he  mivht  be  for  a  few  months  near  his  father's 

was  as  fond  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  her  own 
[e  was  now  sent  for  to  Weston,  Cow  per  having 
K>ken  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  wish 
n  ;"  and  when  the  boy  arrived,  Cowper  did  not 
•m  him  as  he  Hid  from  every  one  else.     But  tliis 

Nothing  could  now  dispel  or  even  lighten  the 
3om  by  which  he  was  oppressed.  A  letter  from 
>ncer  arrived  at  this  time,  to  announce  that  a 
r  three  hundred  pounds  was  about  to  be  granted 
'  the  King ;  and  he  was  not  in  a  state  either  to 
letter,  or  to  be  informed  by  Lady  Hesketh  of  its 

The  peiisk>n  was  rendered  payable  to  Mr.  Rose, 
itee. 

daily  sight,"  says  Hayley,  ^'of  a  being  reduced 
leplorable  imbecilit)'  as  now  overwhelmed  Mrs. 
^as  itself  sufficient  to  plunge  a  tender  spirit  into 
nelancholy  ;  yet  to  separate  two  friends,  so  long 
(d  to  minister  with  the  purest  and  most  vigilant 
ce  to  the  infinnities  of  each  other,  was  a  measure 
nt  with  complicated  distraction,  that  it  could  not 

>  To  Mrs.  lUylej,  April  35. 
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!ieaii,  ibr  your  late  kind  and  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  Cowper  ? 
Had  that  amiable  and  interesting  sufferer  been  in  a  situation 

0  receive  or  answer  letters,  yours,  sir,  dated  the  fourteenth 
)f  tills  month,  would  not  have  fallen  into  my  hands ;  but 
liough  1  grieve  to  give  pain  to  a  heart  so  tender  and  so 
Hendly  as  1  am  convinced  by  your  letter,  sir,  that  yours 
nusi  be,  yet  I  feel  myself  under  the  cruel  necessity  of 
icquainting  you  that  your  friend,  and  my  much-loved 
:ousin,  has  labored  ever  since  the  second  week  in  January 
jnder  so  dreadful  a  dejection  of  spirits,  that  he  is  utterly 
ncapable  of  attending  to  any  tiling  ;  nor  has  he  ever  opened 

1  letter,  or  suffered  one  even  to  be  read  to  him,  ever  since 
imt  time ! 

Tnily  as  I  lament  the  sufferings  of  this  invaluable  creature, 
[  cannot  wonder  at  them,  as  the  close  attendance  he  has 
paid  to  Mrs.  Unwin  for  the  last  two  years,  and  his  unceasing 
issiduitv  to  her  ever  since  she  had  her  last  attack  of  the 
palsy,  mmt  have  overcome  spirits  less  tender  nnd  susceptible 
than  those  of  my  unhappy  cousin.  1  should  inform  you, 
sir,  that  ever  since  we  settled  at  Weston,  wlikh  is  now 
ibout  nine  years,  I  have  generally  paid  him  an  annual 
winter  visit,  knowing  that  to  be  the  season  when  his  nerves 
ind  spirits  are  usually  most  oppressed ;  the  winter  before 
last,  however,  being  myself  ill  at  Bath,  I  was  prevented 
ittending  him  as  usual,  and  knowing  he  would  have  other 
[fiends  with  him  in  the  spring  of  93,  I  deferred  my  visit  till 
the  middle  of  November  last,  when  1  came  here,  intending 
lo  stay  till  February.  I  found  this  dear  soul,  on  my  arrival, 
the  absolute  nurse  of  this  poor  lady,  Mrs.  Unwin,  who 
i^annot  move  out  of  her  chair  without  help,  nor  walk  across 
the  room  unless  supported  by  two  people ;  added  to  this, 
ber  voice  is  almost  wholly  unintelligible,  and  as  their  house 
was  repairing  all  the  summer,  he  was  reduced,  poor  soul ! 
Ibr  many  months,  to  have  no  conversiition  but  hers  !  You 
must  imagine,  sir,  that  his  situation  was  terrible  indeed ; 
and  the  more  as  he  was  deprived,  by  means  of  this  poor 
lady,  of  all  his.  wonted  exercises,  Inuh  mental  and  bodily,  as 
she  did  not  choose  he  should  leave  her  for  a  moment,  or 
ever  use  a  pen  or  a  Ixxjk.  except  w  hen  he  read  to  her^  which 
is  an  employment  that  always.  I  know,  fatigues  and  hurts 
Urn,  and  which  therefore  my  arrival  relieved  him  from. 


I  ltio»;;hl  liim  on  the  whole  better  than  I  cx[MrHf!illw 
would  Wavc  tiec-n  in  sieh  a  nituntwn;  iHiiiitrh  railter  low  « 
times,  and  often  expressing  liis  fwir*  of  llie  iiKinili  of  Juk 
uary.  a  season  lliut  has  maiv  than  once  b(?on  fatal  (o  liiin, 
but  tlie  egecis  di  which  I  rtaltdrerl  myself  mi^il  ba  itfft 
off  by  tlie  compuny  of  a  lUird  |)enon,  uniJ  une  la  wlxm  lir  ii 
kindly  partial,  as  you  maj-  possibly  know,  sir.  if  ewt-t  yon 
heard  hnn  inention  a  coustn  of  the  natnv  nf  Hr^kfth .-  sht 
it  i»  who  has  now  the  lumnr  of  wrilinu;  to  ynu,  am]  of  ib' 
yilorin^  from  her  inmost  heart  the  unhappy  sitiiaiiun  of  tim 
traluved  friend,  whom  bniW  the  mothin^K  of  frinxl^ip, 
nor  the  exerlion  of  v«ry  livdy  spirits,  (which  the  i^nodnes 
of  Piiwidence  siill  indulges  (o  mt.)  could  shield  Iram  Ae 
dark  nnd  nbGolute  d^fpnir  wIhcIi  hm  for  xn  many  idomIs 
taken  entire  po^s&s^ion  of  hU  rhamiiris;  mind,  and  Mally 
obscured  thai  brilli»nt  gmiu'i.  the  sxercion  of  which  tiaf  a> 
often  iiinused  and  insiructiHl  tlio  world, 

Ynu  will  e&sily  helieve,  sir,  lh:ii  nil  whici)  tti«  iiKM  lirdy 
interest  and  afTection  couM  lliiok  nf  fur  hia  relief,  hft*  beni 
done,  or  ittteinpierl  to  be  done  ;  but  in  all  mtflmpU  of  dii> 
sort.  1  find  a  terrible  hindenince  in  the  jwrsen  of  tlw  VfW 
old  hidy  above  nienlioned,  who  really  scvins  to  live  unfy  O 
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ir,  informed  you  as  accurately  as  1  am  able 
ily  situationj  and  can  only  bo|>e  you  will 
intruded  too  long  upon  your  patience,  I 
inly  have  explained  myself  with  so  much 
is  occasion,  liad  I  not  so  often  heard  roy 
usin  speak  of  Mr.  Rowley  io  the  warmest 
lip  and  ai&ction,  and  had  not  your  letter, 
»  kind  interest  you  take  in  him. 
y  add,  that  the  late  happy  and  totally  un- 
has  given  me  as  much  pleasure  as  I  am 
fing  at  such  a  time  as  this  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a 

0  me,  as  it  seems  a  sort  of  omen  of  hb 
liope  I  may  be  allowed  to  think  that  God 
bandoned  Aim,  whom  he  has  wrought  such 
lerve  !     I  cannot  help  calling  it  a  nurock, 

I  always  entertained  the  highest  opinkui 
and  tenderness  of  heart,  both  of  the  King 
t  I  could  never  have  lioped  that  at  such  a 
n  die  public  affairs  are  sufficiently  intricate 
to  engage  their  whole  attention,  that  the 
merit  and  private  dittress  should  have 
have  had  a  share.  But — it  is  so,  and  I 
icicntly  thankful  totliose  good  friends  who 
liemselves  in  poor  Cow  per's  behalf,  and  by 
Majesty's  favor  has  been  shown  in  a  man- 
A  benevolent  to  a  creature  so  deserving. 
quite  ignorant  of  this  happy  circumstance, 

1  so,  till  retiiminf;  health  shall  enable  him 
>  rejoice  at  an  event  which  gives  indepen- 
^lining  years.  1  cannot  conclude  without 
reflects  double  lionor  both  on  the  sovereign 
to  confer  favors  on  an  author  at  a  time 
y  he  was  incapable  of  making  the  usual 
[low  only  observe,  that  my  good  wishes  for 
sin  would  be  complete,-  could  I  know  he 

place  of  a  friend  in  the  charming  society 

K^ribe,  and  to  which  you  invite  Him  in  a 

nid  so  Cordial. 

room  to  say  how  much  I  am, 

',  your  most  obedient  servant, 

HARRIET  HESKETH. 


;  to  alf  represe 
Cowper  had  been  urg 
stiinmer,  while  liis  liou! 

Emposition  hnd  not  dis[ 
id  promised  iliat  bis  t 
Lady  Tlirockmorton  at 
at  all,"  says  lie,^  "1   w 
iitotlier's  kindred  to  go 
see  me;  but  1  have  to 
cannot  go."      "  How* 
puzzle  me,  Iwd  1  nothing 
suit  will    probably  be,  tlu 
to  }!o  no  where,  since  ue 
There  is  a  passage  in  i 
may  be  inferred  that  Lady 
il  advisable  fur  biin  lo  ren 
rdstions ;  (ur  he  says  lo  h 
selesi  me  to  leave   Wos 
than  1  have  here  in  [lie  C 
there ;  and  iliis  is,  inoreui 
delights  me  most."     In 
Johnson  thought  that  perl 
sea-^de  iiiij;ht  restore  Im 
moved  therelbre  into  K^'' 
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him  not  to  write  till  all  his  own  affairs  were  settled,  and  till 
he  had  got  the  joint  assent  ('^  I  fear,"  said  she,^  *'  I  must 
not  say  the  cheerful  assent)  of  all  parties.  At  present  you 
assure  me  you  are  really  6xed  and  steady ;  and  I  ain  de- 
temiined  to  believe  you,  and  even  to  do  more  — to  thank  you 
Tery  sincerely  for  the  plan  you  have  laid  to  convenience  me 
by  allowing  me  so  many  holidays.  —  You  say  that  a  huge. 
Mack,  heavy  cloud  was  hanging  over  you  at  the  time  you 
wrote.  Ah,  Johnny !  I  do  indeed  believe  tha^  the  cloud 
that  hung  over  you  damped  your  spirits,  and  this  though 
possibly  the  atmosphere  was  as  clear  at  the  time  you  wrote 
as  it  is  at  this  moment ;  but  the  cloud  that  sunk  your  spirits 
was  the  visit  you  so  kindly  promised  to  the  Lodge.* 

"One  thing,  however,"  she  continues,  "/mils/  desire, 
that  if  you  keep  up  any  correspondence  in  this  house, 
besides  me,  you  will  on  no  account  mention  or  give  the  nK>st 
distant  hint  of  your  intended  visit  here,  at  least  not  of  the 
occasion  of  it.  That  you  may  have  thoughts  of  coming 
here  in  the  course  of  the  summAr,  I  should  not  object  to 
their  knowing,  and  have  indeed  hinted,  some  time  ago,  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  to  our  cousin,  with  which  he 
rather  seemed  pleased  ;  but  I  wish  not  that  the  family  or 
Biadame  should  suspect  it ;  if  she  did,  she  might  hit  upon 
some  plans  that  might  not  be  pleasant  either  to  you  or  me ; 
therefore  the  less  that  is  said  will  be  the  best.  You  may 
depend,  however,  that  1  will  take  care  they  shall  both  know 
of  your  coming ;  and  that  you  shall  not  take  them  by  sur- 
prise, as  last  summer,  seeing  1  have  now  found  out  our  dear 
cousin  likes  to  be  told  of  whatever  he  is  to  ex|)ect ;  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  more  glad  to  see  you  than  any  body. 
But  it  grieves  me  to  say  he  is  very  bad  indeed,  —  scarce 
eats  any  thing  !  —  is  worn  to  a  shadow  1  and  has  totally 
given  up  all  his  little  avocations,  such  as  netting,  putting 
maps  together,  playing  with  the  solitary  board,  inc.  &&c., 
with  which  we  contrived  to  while  away  the  winter  more 
tolerably  than  1  had  any  reason  to  exi)ect.  He  now  does 
nothing  but  walk  incessantly  backwards  and  forwards,  cither 
in  his  study  or  his  bed-i'hainber.  He  really  does  not  some- 
times sit  down  for  more  than  half  an  hour  the  whole  day, 

'  May  5. 
▼OL.   II.  26 


brej""  lie  v.^1  afmid  tm2 
li»  hod,  and  prevent  t;,  l,i~ 
I  momioo  ihps*  tlim(n,  e 
KTOve  you,  Ihr  simpiv  to  sho 
1^  ■  I  wrote  Inat  wee'lj  to  Dr. 
~l"»"lw  1««.  bifctmed  lii, 
franrf  .»  Cl«!  winier,  „,d 
incressei)  wiilii,,  (|,e«,  f^^  ^^ 
I  do  indeed  ihmk,  Ibat  lie  li» 

Ie,K'i':" '''  I*™' «»»« 

IIIOOS"  I  know  no  niore  than 

bee(iee»l.ll,a.,,eide*ej 

l"»,orsl,.ll  h. vein  the e„„n„ 

unhappy,  mlerestinjr  ereainm 

ei|»n«,oflt,ii».ili,H„„„  b 

plBonee  do  all  in  my  p„^, 

"f  hii  pennon  he  ha:  not  i«,oil 

10 *>  so  leforo  next  winter;  „ 

agitnce  hat  not  cost  lew  than  o 

since  iMi  July!     Wl,„e,„|,„ 

«»e«,,f,b.i,  ,„5„„„i„  ,j 

>*'l  in  my  power  I   iiaye  dc 

soeh  slmmedl    pmeeedin-s    bt 

■obool  ll.s.|inifcrf»bac  Mm  I 

We  intkilsenee  bad  benm  ;  and 

Soown.ll!    Shrlitemll,  d„,„ 

dnw  heraeir,  and  write  love-leii, 
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Unwin  does  not  restrain  her,  I  wonder  not  at  the  girl.  I 
have  found  out  that  once,  when  she  was  very  ill,  she  en- 
gaged Mr.  Cowper  to  take  care  and  provide  for  her ;  but 
how  heistodoit  lam  sure  1  know  not.  All  he  is  worth 
in  the  world  would  not  half  keep  Hannah,  taking  finery 
and ,  idleness  into  the  account,  for  she  puts  out  ail  her 
cloches  and  linen  to  be  mended  as  well  as  made.  I  am 
sure  she  is  a  singular  instance  of  foolish  fondness;  and 
now  Mrs.  Unwin  lies  in  bed  till  past  one,  this  girl  never 
atiends  her  in  her  room,  or  does  the  least  thing  for  her  in 
return  for  all  her  indulgence !  —  But  I  will  say  no  more,  as 
the  subject  is  really  painful  to 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  H. 

"  I  understand  from  Mr.  Rose  that  he  expected  you  in 
town  to  christen  my  godson,  his  little  Cowper.  Can  I 
find  room  to  tell  you  Mrs.  Unwin  had  another  attack  the 
seventeenth  of  last  month  ?  It  aifected  her  face  and  voice 
only.  She  is  a  dreadful  spectacle ;  yet  within  these  two 
days  she  has  made  our  wretched  cousin  drai;  her  round  the 
garden ;  tliough  even  Samuel  can  scarce  sup|K)rt  her.  You 
would  have  a  great  treat  if  you  were  here  notV,  as  I  am 
ranging  and  putting  into  books  letters  of  our  cousin's  to 
me  from  the  year  85  to  93,  and  often  wish  for  you  to  help 
me." 

It  was  not  only  desirable  that  the  effect  of  change  should 
be  tried  for  Cowper*s  sake,  but  it  was  also  necessary  that 
some  effectual  steps  should  be  taken  for  altering  an 
establishment  which  was  conducted  with  such  reckless 
improvidence  while  Mrs.  Unwin  continued-  nominally  at 
its  head.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  when  he  arrived  at  tiie 
Lodge  in  July,  had  no  intention  of  proposing  a  final  re- 
moval ;  but  he  probably  contemplated  a  longer  absence  for 
them  when  he  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  persuading 
Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  to  return  with  him,  than  had  origi- 
nally been  intended.  "  It  was  a  sini^nlarly  happy  circuin- 
stance,"  he  says,^  <'  that  in   this  projected  departure  from 

*  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Cowper,  p.  Wi. 


.uu  III  tailing  leave  ol  La 
only  hav^  proved  faUl  to 
(ionate  relative,  but  have  so 
his  conductor,  as  to  liave  i 
fortitude  lor  suaiaining  so  loi 
charge,"  No  definite  plan 
persons  who  wi?re  both  in  su 
It  not  improbable  that  if  they 
insist  upon  turning  hack,  a 
tliat  he  shoulil  never  return  ; 
shutter  in  hLs  bed-chamber,  i 
time,  he  wrote  these  lines : 


■  I  am  nbtlj^d  Tor  Uirsr  lin«s,  in 
be  infnrniF  J  mr  that  ■  rriend  of  his 
uid  whow  GitlieT  vtt  veil  acquuii 
Twit  ^Vi'iton  rarly  in  l(43:{;  iikI  g, 
in  ilalH  jua,  fiir  Uu'  lut  tlim',  >■  a  : 
■ion  of  Ihr  jiliicr  wi*  in  tlie  act  r 
roomi,  lie  found  Ibeiii,  wiitten  in  f 
the   lisnd- writing. 

A  (ulMrqiiepI  cnmniiinicaUon  fmi 
have  many  obligKlioni)  autlipnlira 
ciroumalanee,  eiplauator;  of  Uiv  It 
the  Tcm-a,  tboi ; 

Julj 

"  Th*  enupUl  i«  WTilti-n  on  i  h-  -. 
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How  difficult  it  WHS  to  efFect  this  movement,  and  how 
uncertain  that  it  would  be  effected  till  the  very  last,  may 
be  understood  from  a  letter  which  Lady  Hesketh  be^n  to 
Mr.  Johnson  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  their  departure. 


fFetUmj  WUwuday  Evaumg,  July  29, 1795. 

JOB«« 


Here  I  am,  lost  in  wonder  and  astonishment  at  your 
matchless  generalship,  and  the  uncommonly  successful 
manner  in  whicB  you  carried  all  your  points, — all  at  least 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  ;  and  as  your  caravan  is 
not  returned  to  this  place,  (which,  I  promise  you,  I  ex- 
pected without  ceasing  the  wliole  of  yesterday,)  you  cer- 
tainly keep  going  on ;  that  is  undoubted ;  and  our  dear, 
much-loved,  and  most  unhappy  cousin  will  actually  to- 
morrow find  himself  in  Norfolk!  that  El  Dorado  which  the 
dear  soul  thought  so  utterly  impossible  for  him  ever  to  attain. 
O,  my  good  Johnny,  what  an  astonishment  did  you  leave 
me  io,  and  in  what  perfect  astonishment  have  I  lived  ever 
since ! " 

Care  had  been  taken  that  wtien  they  reached  Bedford  a 
relay  of  liorses  should  be  ready  on  tlie  skirts  of  the  town, 
so  thai  they  passed  through  without  stopping.  '^  On  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,"  says  his  kinsman,  "  the  quiet 
village  of  St.  Neots,  near  Eaton,  aflbrded  as  convenient  a 
resting-place  for  the  paily  as  could  have  been  desired  ;  and 
the  peacefiil  moonlight  scenery  of  the  spot,  as  Cowper  walked 
with  his  kinsman  up  and  down  the  churchyard,  had  so 
favorable  an  effect  on  his  spirits,  that  he  conversed  with 
him  with  much  coniiK>sure  on  the  subject  of  Thomson's 
Seasons,  and  the  circumstances  under  which   they  were 

others  nw  the  lines  after  he  had  Ief\.  He  accounted  for  the  second 
dale  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Cowper  did  not  leave  Weston  on 
the  day  he  expt'cted,  but  not  nntil  nearly  a  week  fVom  that  time. 
Price  himself  afterwards  occupied  the  house,  and  says  that  for  twenty 
years  that  very  shutter  was  closed  up  to  avoid  the  tax.  It  seems  that 
it  was  afterwards  opened ;  but  two  years  a^o,  when  thepresent  orcu' 
pant  came  to  the  house,  he  found  it  a^m  closed.  This  probably 
aceoants  for  the  preservation  of  the  writing.  It  has  been  unfortunately 
retraced,  but  is  evidently  the  fair  and  distinct  hand  of  the  poet.  There 
is  a  word  before  the  M*cond  date,  but  1  am  unable  to  read  it." 

26* 


reiition  ;  igd  that  chei 
o^ect  of  his  incessant 
the  shadow  of  death, 
visited  by  many  a  irt 
there,  and  by  moonligh 
River  Ouse. 

The  same  csre  had  b 
bridge  as  at  Bedford. 
Barton  Mills,  which,  bei 
ctmvenient  one;  and  on 
village  of  North  TuddenI 
"  by  the  kindness  of  the  j 
comfortably  accommodate 
boiise,  in  which  ihey  we 
Miss  Perowne  ;  the   resid 
market-place  of  East  Den 
to  the  tender  spirit  of  Co« 

Lady  Hesketh  finished 
London,  having  heard  fn 
were  proceeding  well  on 
that  it  was  safely  complete 

Jf.fAnfilkStn 

The  upper  part  of  ihi: 

{>erceive.  ihv  <!(■"■■   ■'-'-  ' 
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CD  earth  was  so  likely  to  remove  our  beloved  frieod's  malady, 
as  change  of  air,  and  an  entire  new  scene.  Dr.  VVjIlis 
said  the  same  thing  last  year ;  but  how  to  bring  it  about 
was  the  question  ;  and  I  must  honestly  confess  that  I 
never  should  have  had  the  ingenuity  to  have  planned,  or 
the  courage  to  have  executed,  the  scheme  you  so  nobly  un- 
dertooky  and  have,  I  doubt  not,  by  this  time,  my  Johnny, 
so  happily  executed.  But  you,  my  Johnny,  could  alone 
have  iormed  an  idea  of  taking  Madame  as  part  of  your 
travelling  equipage  ;  and  but  for  that,  our  poor  friend  would 
still  have  remained  a  miserable  captive ;  nor  would  she 
ever  have  alk)wed  him  to  have  strayed  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  prison-liouse,  had  not  your  friendly  heart  inspired  you 
with  the  happy  idea  of  making  her  the  partner  of  his  flight. 
I  wonder  not  to  find  that  even  she  has  received  benefit  by 
this  expedition. 

I  must  now  tell  you  that  the  joyful  news  contained  in 
your  letter  agitated  my  spirits  so  much  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difliculty  I  scratched  a  very  few  lines  to  Mrs. 
Courtenay  and  Mr.  Greatheed,  the  latter  of  whom  met  me 
when  I  stopped  to  change  horses  at  Newport  Pagnel,  and 
to  whom  1  gave  so  bad  an  account  of  your  dear  fellow- 
traveller,  that  he,  1  am  sure,  will  be  transported  with  joy  at 
the  blessed  account  he  will  receive  this  day  —  as  unexpected 
to  him  as  to  myself.  And  now,  my  dear  Johnny,  let  me 
say  that  you  appear  evidently  to  nie  to  be  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  Providence,  to  work  out  comfort, 
and  to  be  the  means  of  happiness  to  our  hitherto  wretched 
friend.  There  is  something  so  completely  astonishing  in 
what  you  have  done,  and  there  was  so  little  likelihood  that 
your  well-concerted  plan  should  yet  ever  be  brought  to 
bear,  that  I  cannot  but  consider  you  as  being  inspired  fi-oin 
above  to  do  what  you  have  done.  I  will  only  say,  that 
in  return,  my  dear  good  young  friend,  there  is  no  good,  no 
blessing,  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  that  1  do  not  wish  from 
my  inmost  soul  may  be  the  portion  of  you  and  yours  to  all 
eternity. 

I  cleared  out  the  desk  as  well  as  I  could,  ranged  the 
papers,  and  put  it  into  your  box,  tot;cther  with  the  Homer, 
the  Miltons,  and  all  the  papers  that  I  tliought  might  be 


think  he  will  some  little  di 
friends,  the  desk,  he.  Ma; 
to  enable  him,  ere  long,  tor 
and  that  of  the  world,  pray; 
I  our  I 


Be  not  afraid  of  wanting  i 
»OD  will  be  paid  in  a  day  c 


nd  you  a  an 
to  Mrs.  U. 


say  not  a  word 

These  letters  show  how  ui 
t'nn  had  changed  as  her  mir 
more  debilitated  ;  and  how  n 
sire  measure  slinuid  be  takei 
his  bondage.  The  removat ' 
have  been  pursued  with  on] 
present  relief  or  of  eveniiial 
was  accomplished  by  hrin^n 
»tuation  where  !tlifl  was  no  lo 
ment,  and  consequently  cesise 
shoold  be  directed  according 
had  ever  been  subservient  K 
mind  ;  it  became  selfish  only 
considered  as  morally  and  ■ 
deei»lv  n-  n™- -  ■-    •  • 
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without  utterly  sacrificing  his  health  and  those  pursuits  on 
wliich  that  health  so  greatly  depended,  could  still  atTectiou- 
ately  discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  he  owed  her. 

As  the  time  of  the  year  was  favorable,  and  Cowper  was 
cafNible  of  taking  considerable  exercise,  Mr.  Johnson  took 
many  walks  witli  him  in  the  retired  neighborliood  of  Tud- 
denham.  In  one  of  these  they  readied  the  house  of  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  Bodham,  at  Mattishall.  At  the  sight  of  his 
own  portrait  by  Abbot,  he  clasped  his  hands  passionately, 
and  uttered  a  vehement  wish  that  his  feelings  were,  or 
could  again  be,  such  as  they  were  when  that  picture  was 
painted. 

In  August,  hoping  that  both  the.  invalids  might  derive  some 
benefit  from  sea  air,  Mr.  Johnson  took  them  to  the  village  of 
Mundsley,^®  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  Cowper,  in  his  better 
days,  had  taken  great  delight  in  walking  on  the  shore.  "  I 
think  with  you,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin,^*  "  that 
the  most  magnificent  object  under  l>eaven  is  the  great  deep  ; 
and  cannot  but  feel  an  unpolite  s[)ecies  of  astonishment 
when  I  consider  the  multitudes  that  view  it  without  emo- 
tion, and  even  witliout  reflection.  In  all  its  various  forms, 
it  is  an  object  of  all  others  the  most  suited  to  affect  us  with 
lasting  impressions  of  the  awful  Power  that  created  and 
controls  it.  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  think  this  negligence 
excusable,  because,  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  gave  as  little 
attention  to  religious  subjects  as  almost  any  man,  I  yet 
remember  that  the  waves  could  preach  to  me,  and  that, 
in  ibe  midst  of  dissipation,  I  had  an  ear  to  hear  them.  One 
of  Shakspeare's  characters  says,  *  I  am  never  merry  when 
I  hear  sweet  music'  The  same  effect  that  harmony  seems 
to  have  had  upon  him,  I  have  experienced  from  the  sight 
and  sound  of  the  ocean,  which  have  often  composed  my 
thoughts  into  a  melancholy,  not  unpleasing,  nor  without  its 


use." 


Mundsley  was  a  place  at  which  Cowper  had  been  in 
his  youth,  when   he  visited  his  maternal  relations.     The 

19  «  Where,  some  years  ago/*  says  Gibson^  in  his  additions  to  Cam- 
den, "  at  a  cliflT  were  taken  up  tome  large  bones,  (thought  to  be  of  a 
woaiter,)  which  were  petrified." 

u  Sept  96, 1781. 


„  JUniU 

once  ,„„„  „„i         " 

much  by  «,„d,„„*2 
""■I  »  >l»re  .nde'tJ 
onoe  .^  ■"  ■=''»"n  . 
lest  It  arrive  will,  o  „ 
«em».iiooi„p.,ill/~'j^ 
.tntbew.yof  J     f    'orti 
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I  have  no  expectation  that  I  shall  ever  see  you  more, 
though  Samuel  assures  me  that  i  shall  visit  Weston  again, 
tnd  tliat  you  will  meet  me  there.  My  terrors,  when  1 
left  it,  would  not  permit  me  to  say,  Farewell  forever  — 
which  now  I  do ;  wishing,  but  vainly  wishing,  to  see  you 
yet  once  more,  and  equally  wishing  that  I  could  now  as 
confidently,  and  as  warmly  as  once  I  could,  subscribe  my- 
self afiectionately  yours;  but  every  feeling  tliat  would 
wirnuit  the  doing  it,  has,  as  you  too  well  know,  long  since 
forsaken  the  bosom  of 

W.  C. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  gone  to  North  Walsham,  and  knows  not 
that  I  write. 

Mrs.  Unwin  sends  her  affectionate  respects  and  com- 
pliments. 

Soon  afterwards  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Buchanan.  "  It  shows,"  says  Hayley, ''  die  severity  of 
his  depression  ;  but  shows  also  that  faint  gleams  of  pleasure 
could  occasionally  break  through  the  settled  darkness  of 
melancholy."     He  began  with  a  quotation  : 

**  To  interpose  a  little  ease, 
Let  my  fhul  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise.'' 

*'  I  will  forget  for  a  moment,  that  to  whomsoever  I  may 
address  myself,  a  letter  from  me  can  no  otherwise  be  wel- 
come, than  as  a  curiosity.  To  you,  sir,  I  address  this ; 
urged  to  it  by  extreme  penury  of  employment,  and  the 
desire  I  feel  to  leam  something  of  what  is  doing,  and  has 
been  done  at  Weston  (my  beloved  Weston  !)  since  I  left  it. 

'*  The  coldness  of  these  blasts,  even  in  the  hottest  days, 
has  been  such,  that,  added  to  the  irritation  of  the  salt  spray 
with  which  they  are  always  charged,  they  have  occasioned 
roe  an  inflammation  in  the  eyelids,  which  threatened  a  few 
datfB  since  to  confine  me  entirely  ;  but  by  absenting  myself 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  beach,  and  guarding  my  face 
with  an  umbrella,  that  inconvenience  is  in  some  degree 
abated.  My  chamber  commands  a  very  near  view  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  ships  at  high  water  approach  the  coast  so 


— •  '•  "J  t~*"  """ 
used  10  give  them  u 
tiniea  am  ready  to  g 
home.  Pardoa  this 
"  Mrs.  UnwiQ  cod 
"  MtmdiUg,  Stpt.  &, 

Mr.  Johnson's  ho{ 
unexpected  despatch 
says,  as  the  rorerunn 
something  to  the  allevi 
therefore  that  Cowpei 
written  to  Lady  Ueski 
his  cousin  implies  thai 
in  his  stale,  he  thought 
posed  himself  to  be  do 

TO  LADT  H 

Mr.  Johnson  is  aj 
circumstance  to  wliich 
answer  your  letter  as  s 
Were  he  present,  1  fee 
it  gives  you  pleasure  i 
forget  for  a  niouient  mi 
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ind  inflamed  eyelids,  and  I  now  recollect  that  such 
lys  the  condition  of  mine  in  the  same  situation  — a 
fEsct,  I  suppose,  at  least  iipon  eyelids  so  subject  to 
as  mine,  of  the  salt  spray  and  cold  winds  which  on 

are  hardly  ever  less  than  violent.  I  now  therefore 
my  favorite  walk,  and  wander  in  lanes  and  under 

As  heavy  a  price  I  have  paid  for  a  long  journey, 
d  on  foot  to  a  place  called  Hazeborough.     That 

indeed  a  day  spent  in  walking.     I  was  much 

the  journey,  both  on  account  of  the  distance  and 
rtainty  of  what  I  should  find  there ;  but  Mr.  John- 
ted.  We  set  out  accordingly,  and  I  was  almost 
sink  with  fatigue  long  before  we  reached  the  place 
stination.  The  only- inn  was  full  of  company;  but 
panion  having  an  opportunity  to  borrow  a  lodging 
ur  or  two,  he  did  so,  and  thither  we  retired.  We 
on  inquiry,  that  the  place  is  eight  miles  distant  from 
!  though,  by  the  help  of  a  guide,  we  shortened  it 
nile  in  our  return,  the  length  of  the  way  occasioned 
rev,  which  I  have  had  now  these  four  days,  and 
shall  not  be  rid  of  in  four  more  ;  perhaps  never, 
md  Samuel,  after  dinner,  visited  the  light-house 
iGcation  which  would  have  been  none  to  me  for 
masons,  but  especially  because  I  found  no  need  to 
le  number  of  steps  I  had  to  take  before  I  should 
)lf  at  home  again.  I  learned,  however,  from  them, 
a  curious  structure.  The  building  is  circular,  but 
;  are  not  so,  flight  above  flight,  with  a  commodious 
t  ever}'  twentieth  stair,  they  ascend  to  the  height  of 
ies ;  and  there  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  apart- 
3very  landing.     The  light  is  given  by  the  patent 

which  there  are  two  ranges;  six  lamps  m  the 
.nge,  and  five  in  the  lower ;  both  ranges,  as  you 
pose,  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Each  lamp  has  a 
irer  reflector  behind  it.  The  present  occupant  was 
nnmander  of  a  large  merchantman,  but,  having 

a  boy  of  his  crew  with  too  much  severity,  was 
,  and  consequently  ruined.  He  had,  however,  a 
the  Trinity-House,  who,  soon  after  this  was  built, 
.  II.  27 


1  have  said  as  little 
migfat  be  more  worth 
be  less  worth  it,  shoui 
little  Tariety,  and  shal 
miles  on  Toot  agaiD,  to 
I  came  beie,  except 
one  piece  or  cod  froi 
Adieu. 


Mr.  Johnson  had  io 
frame  was,  and  reduced 
yet  retained  a  considera 
When  they  had  explore 
Mundsley,  thejr  made  a 
Cromer,  Molt,  and  Faki 
a  house  then  vacant,  star 
borhood  of  Swaffham. 
too  spacious  for  his  requi 
that  he  did  not  seem  i 
thought  also  lliat  the  sil 
him  than  his  own  house 
ham,  he  determined  to 
different  route  to  IVIunds 
ofCowow  ►■"■■■ —  ' 
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TO  LADT  UESKETH,  CHELTENHAM. 

Mumdedy,  Sept.  86, 1796. 

Mr.  Johoson  is  gone  forth  again ;  and  again,  for  the  last 
time  I  suppose  that  I  shall  ever  do  it,  I  address  a  line  to ' 
jou.  I  knew  not  of  his  btentions  to  leave  me  till  the  day 
before  he  did  so.  Like  every  thing  else  that  constitutes 
my  wretched  lot,  this  departure  of  his  was  sudden,  and 
shocked  me  accordingly.  He  enjoined  me,  before  he  went, 
if  I  wrote  at  all  in  his  absence,  to  write  to  Mr.  Newton ; 
but  I  cannot,  and  so  I  told  him.  Whither  he  is  gone  I 
know  not;  at  least  I  know  not  by  information  from  himself. 
Samuel  tells  me  that  he  thinks  his  destination  is  to  Weston  ; 
but  why  to  Weston  is  unimaginable  to  me.  I  shall  never 
see  Weston  more.  I  have  been  tossed  like  a  ball  into  a 
fiur  country,  from  which  there  is  no  rebound  for  me.  There 
indeed  I  Irved  a  life  of  infinite  despair,  and  sudi  is  my  life 
in  Norfolk.  Such  indeed  it  would  be  in  any  given  spot 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  but  to  have  passed  the  little 
time  that  remained  to  me  there,  was  the  desire  of  my  heart. 
My  heart's  desire,  however,  has  been  always  frustrated  in 
every  thing  that  it  ever  settled  on,  and  by  means  that  have 
made  my  disappointments  inevitable.  When  I  left  Weston, 
1  despaired  of  reaching  Norfolk,  and  nOw  that  I  have  reached 
Norfolk,  I  am  equally  hopeless  of  ever  reaching  Weston 
more.  What  a  lot  is  mine !  Why  was  existence  given  to 
a  creature  that  might  possibly,  and  would  probably,  become 
wretched  in  the  degree  that  I  have  been  so  ?  and  whom 
misery,  such  as  mine,  was  almost  sure  to  overwhelm  in  a 
moment.  But  the  question  b  vain.  I  existed  by  a  decree 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  and  on  terms  the  most 
tremendous,  because  unknown  to,  and  even  unsuspected  by 
roe  ;  difficult  to  be  complied  with  had  they  been  foreknown, 
and  unforeknown,  impracticable.  Of  this  truth  I  have  no 
witness  but  my  own  experience  ;  a  witness  whose  testimony 
will  not  be  admitted.  But  farewell  to  a  subject  with  which 
I  can  only  weary  you,  and  blot  the  paper  to  no  purpose. 

You  assure  me  tliat  I  shall  see  you  attain  :  tell  me  where 
and  when  I  shall  see  you,  and  I  will  believe  you  if  it  be 
possible. 


In   the  course  of  Octob 
chiTge  to  Dunham  Lodgb,  b 
had  hoped  that  Cowper'a  V 
be  the  meBiia  of  engaging  I 
thus   gradually    lead  iiiin  to 
which  hereiofore  had  always : 
But  though  Mr.  Buchanan, 
invite  this,  it  was  witliout  sue 
walking,  i(  is  said,  was  rend 
because,  while  his  eyes  were 
Norfolk  con6ned  him  to  the 
ways  about  Olney  had  dnne 
n«ther  wnte  nor  read  at  any 
listen   as  long  aa  his  klnsmai; 
only  books,  however,  which  a[ 
"  worics  of  liction  ;  "  and  "  sc 
"  was  the  influence  of  these   ii 
he  discovered  {icculiar  satisfac 
than  ordinary  length  was  intr 
was  perceived,   Klchardson's 
he  heard  them   wilh  more   pi 
peisonaily  acquainted  with  the  i 
there  may  be  more  satisfactioi 
after  an  interval  of  many  years 
the  Gist  time. 
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TO  THE  LADY  HESKETH,  BATH. 

Jan.  S22, 1796. 

I  liltle  thought  ever  to  have  addressed  you  by  letter 
more.  I  have  become  daily  and  hourly  worse,  ever  since 
I  leti  Mundsley :  there  I  had  something  like  a  gleam  of 
ho^)e  allowed  me,  that  possibly  my  life  might  be  granted 
me  for  a  longer  time  than  I  had  been  used  to  suppose, 
though^only  on  the  dreadful  terms  of  accumulating  future 
misery  on  myself,  and  (or  no  other  reason  ;  but  even  that 
hope  has  long  since  forsaken  me,  and  I  now  consider  this 
letter  as  the  warrant  of  my  own  dreadful  end  ;  as  the  ful- 
filment of  a  word  heard  in  better  days,  at  least  six-and- 
twenty  years  ago  —  a  word  which  to  have  understood  at 
the  time  when  it  reached  me,  would  have  been,  at  least 
might  have  been,  a  happiness  indeed  to  me ;  but  my  cruel 
destiny  denied  me  the  privilege  of  understanding  any  thing 
that,  in  the  horrible  moment  that  came  winged  with  my 
immediate  destruction,  might  have  served  to  aid  me.  You 
know  my  story  far  better  than  I  am  able  to  relate  it.  In- 
finite despair  is  a  sad  prompter.  I  expect  that  in  six  days' 
time,  at  the  latest,  I  shall  no  longer  foresee,  but  feel  the 
accomplishment  of  all  my  fears.  O,  lot  of  unexampled 
misery  incurred  in  a  moment !  O  wretch  !  to  whom  death 
and  life  are  alike  impossible!  Most  miserable  at  present  in 
th'is,  that  being  thus  miserable  I  have  my  senses  continued 
to  me,  only  that  I  may  look  forward  to  the  worst.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  I  have  tliem  for  no  other  purpose, 
and  but  very  imperfectly  even  for  this.  My  thoughts  are 
like  loose  and  dry  sand,  which,  the  closer  it  is  grasped,  slips 
the  sooner  away.  Mr.  Johnson  reads  to  me,  but  I  lose  every 
other  sentence  throuf^h  the  inevitable  wanderings  of  my 
mind,  and  experience,  as  I  have  these  two  years,  the  same 
shattered  mode  of  thinking  on  every  subject,  and  on  all 
occasions.  If  I  seem  to  write  with  more  connection,  it  is 
only  because  the  sjaps  do  not  appear. 

Adieu.  —  I  shall  not  be  here  to  receive  your  answer, 
neither  shall  I  ever  see  you  more.  Such  is  the  expectation 
of  the  most  desperate  and  most  miserable  of  all  beings. 

W.  C. 


3fB  LIFE   OF    COWPER. 

In  lliis  miserable  leiler  he  alludes  to  his  old  tllusjon  <rf 
audible  revelalions,  and  lo  a  notion  «hich  possessMi  Iit'tn 
now,  lliat  he  should  never  die,  but  was  E))oedily  to  be 
carried  away  io  the  body  lo  aonie  ptnre  of  lonii«Dl.  1 
have  already  observed  that  such  noiioos  na  the  latter,  tStiCt 
the  insane  person  who  expresses  theni  no  more  than  if  he 
were  in  a  dream  ;  probably  not  so  much.  Tlie  Ibmirr  was 
not  an  "  unreal  mockery  :  "  the  words  which  occurred  to 
him  on  waking,  though  but  bis  own  imaginations,  wvtv  or- 
ga nic ally  heard ;  and  Mr.  Johnsonrpercciviug  bow  Ally  lie 
was  impressed  with  a  belief  in  llmir  mdity,  vcntiirrd  upon 
a  (jiieslionable  experiment.  He  introduced  a  tube  into  hn 
chamber,  near  the  bed's  head,  and  employed  one  »ilii 
wliose  voice  Cowper  was  not  ac<}uaiiiied,  to  spiidc  words 
of  comfort  through  iliia  conveyance.  The  hazardous  attiAcc 
was  never  discovered,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  had  any 
more  cSect  than  had  been  produced  by  Teedon's  ctnniiui- 
tilcations.  It  may  be  stianiscd  fniin  ilic  following  letin, 
that  it  was  atlcm|iled  by  tliia  means  to  encourage  tiiui  lo 
resume  his  employmeiils. 


Q  THE    LADV 
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think  of  myself,  of  my  present  condition,  and  of  the  means 
employed  to  reduce  me  to  it  ?  My  thoughts  on  all  these 
subjects  are  too  well  known  to  you  to  need  any  recital  here. 
All  my  themes  of  misery  may  be  summed  in  one  word,  — 
He  who  made  me  regrets  that  ever  he  did.  Many  years 
have  passed  since  I  learned  this  terrible  truth  from  Himself, 
and  the  interval  has  been  spent  accordingly.  «  Adieu!  — I 
shall  write  to  you  no  more.  I  am  promised  noonths  of 
cootinuaoce  here,  and  should  be  somewhat  less  a  wretch 
in  my  present  feelings,  could  I  credit  the  promise,  but  effec- 
tual care  is  taken  that  I  shall  not.  The  night  contradicts 
the  day,  and  I  go  down  the  torrent  of  time  into  the  gulf 
that  I  have  expected  to  plunge  into  so  long.  A  few  hours 
renoain,  but  among  those  few  not  one  is  found,  a  part  of 
which  I  shall  ever  employ  in  wTiting  to  you  again.  Once 
more  therdbre  adieu  —  and  adieu  to  Uie  pen  forever !  I 
suppress  a  thousand  agonies  to  add  only 

W.  C. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  he  shalk  expect  me  to  resume  the  pen 
and  my  former  employments  on  Tuesday  se'nnight.  But 
what  I  have  written  here,  on  my  re-perusal  of  it,  convinces 
me,  as  it  may  him,  that  it  will  be  in  vain.  Some  other 
dreadful  thing  w'dl  happen  to  me,  and  not  the  desirable 
one  announced. 

Lady  Hesketh  alludes  to  this  letter  when  writing  to  Mr. 
Johnson.^^  "  It  gneves  me,"  says  she,  "  to  6nd  our  be- 
loved friend  is  still  so  niiserable  in  his  mind,  and  so  full  of 
those  dreadful  apprehensions.  But  still  I  cannot  think  you 
did  wrong  to  6x  a  day  for  his  beginning  his  old  occupations 
•  again.  I  think  it  the  less,  because,  in  tlie  dear  souFs  last 
letter  to  me,  he  says  that  you  have  told  him  that  on  such  a 
day  he  shall  do  so,  but  that  he  is  convinced  it  will  be  vain, 
and  that  instead  of  that,  something  dreadful  will  take  place 
and  prevent  it.  I  mean  to  write  to  this  dear  creature  by  this 
post,  if  I  can,  and  will  then  remind  him,  as  I  have  often 
done  before,  that  the  period  he  dreaded  with  so  little  reason 
is  past ;  and  if  you  was  as  good  as  your  word,  and  did 

»«  March  13,  17!X). 


really  pui  his  books  nnd  papeM  before  him,  on  tbr  day  jwi 
promised,  it  would  sprvc,  I  shnnld  hopf-,  to  «lmw  him  ihit 
you  have  kept  your  won),  and  that  his  abominable  »hi»- 
perers  never  do  ;  by  which  the  unhappy  man  may  posihljr 
be  brought  to  think  that  which  is  most  true,  that  thet/  tuvtr 

"  At  lliis  time,"  says  Mr.  Johnsou.  "  the  tender  »]»iil 
of  Cowper  clung  exceedingly  to  those  about  tlim,  and 
seemed  to  be  haunted  with  a  conilnua)  dread  ihut  tlirr 
would  leave  him  alone  in  Iris  solttar)-  maii^ton.  SuiMby, 
therefore,  was  a  day  of  more  than  ordinary  flpprehm«ioDto 
him,  as  the  furthest  of  his  kinsman's  chntrhcs  being  ftftMn 
miles  from  the  Lodge,  be  was  necessarily  absent  during  ibe 
whole  of  the  Sabbath.  On  these  occasions  it  wu  the 
cpnstant  practice  of  the  dejected  poet  to  listen  fiv(juenily 
on  the  steps  of  the  hall-door  for  the  barking  of  dogs  at  a 
farm-house,  which,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  Ihoaghu 
nearly  the  distance  of  two  tnilr$,  invariably  announced  tbo 
approach  of  his  compankm," 

Dunham  Lodge  lieing  thus  Jbtind  (as  might  have  buB 
foreseen)  an  inconvenient  pbce  of  abode,  Mr.  JohlUCB 
looked  out  for  a  house  equany  retired,  but  nearer  the  seen* 
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which  Cowper  had  never  ceased  to  pay  her;  and  Mr. 
Johnson  says,  "  It  could  not  but  be  a  gratifying  spectacle 
fi)r  them  to  see  ho>v  assiduously  he  watclied  over  her,  even 
in  his  darkest  seasons  of  depression."  Mr.  Powley  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  to  her  every  morning  before  she  rose : 
after  his  departure,  Mr.  Johnson  continued  this  custom,  and 
as  Cowper  always  visited  Mrs.  Unwiu's  chamber  the  mo- 
ment he  had  finished  his  breakfast,  he  tried  the  effect  of 
reading  it  at  that  time.  "  It  was  a  pleasing  discovery,"  he 
says,  "  to  find  that,  immersed  as  his  unhappy  kinsman  was 
in  the  depths  of  despondence,  all  the  billows  of  which  had 
gonii  over  his  soul,  he  could  yet  listen  with  composure  to 
the  voice  of  inspiration,  of  wliich  he  had  been  conceived  to 
be  unwilling  to  hear  even  the  name."  Encouraged  by  this 
experiment,  Mr.  Johnson  "  ventured,  in  the  course  of  a  fejn 
days,  to  let  the  members  of  his  family  meet  for  prayers  m 
the  room  where  Cowper  was,  instead  of  assembling  in 
another  apartment,  as  tliey  had  hitherto  done,  under  the 
influence,  as  it  proved,  of  a  misconception  with  regard  to 
his  ability  to  attend  the  service.  On  the  first  occurrence  of 
this  new  arrangement,  of  which  no  intimation  liad  been 
previously  given  him,  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room, 
but  was  prevailed  on,  by  a  word  of  soothing  and  wh'ispered 
entreaty,  to  resume  his  seat."  *^ 

Some  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place  in  his  bod- 
ily health  ;  from  which  Hayley,  who  looked  upon  the  tidings 
which  he  received  at  this  time  from  Norfolk  as  ''  good  in  a 
very  delightful  degree,"  ^^  augured  a  speedy  restoration, 
*'  not  only  of  the  tranquillity,  but  even  of  the  splendor  of 
his  mind.  God  gnnt,"  said  he,  <<  that  he  may  soon  smile 
upon  us  all.  like  the  sun  new  risen  *     But  I  have  a  strong 

Eersna^on  on  that  subject,  and  feel  convinced  myself,  (I 
now  not  how,)  that  the  good  old  lady's  flight  to  heaven 
will  ^tove  die  precursor  of  his  perfect  mental  recovery." 
Those  hopes  were  greatly  raised  soon  afterwards,  when, 
by  a  fortunate  incident,  he  was  led  to  employ  himself  once 
more. 

Gilbert  Wakefield's  edition  of  Pope's  Homer  had  been 

'*  Skftch,  Uvi.  Ixvii. 

>»  To  Mr.  Johnson,  May  6, 179C. 


oocupation  wu  dez 
till  He  saw  him  sedi 
work.     Cowper  set 
said  he  had  never  km 
translated  ;  —  a  speec 
ippiy  more  failure  of 
was,  howcTer,  reporte 
by  bitn  with  exuliaiic 
poor  friend  now,  when 
erate  the  happy  change 
other  engagements  at  t 
poned  if  he  had  appreh 
be  in  his  power  to  iind> 
able  expectations  of  bei 

Eagerly  as  Cowper  I 
removal  la  the  coast  in 
be  discontinued  it  immc 
lea  air  and  exercise,  so 
prospects  than  when  t 
took  up  (heir  abode  nt  1 
centre  of  Norfolk,  and 
thousand  five  hundred  ii 

In  the  seventh  centui 
Anglian  kins  A"""  '■■ 
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ddicacies,  fell  into  want  of  necessary  sustenance ;  whereu])on 
the  holy  virgin,  careful  of  her  companions,  addressed  her 
prayers  to  her  heavenly  Master,  wliose  care  extends  even  to 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  besought  him  to  provide  lor  his  hand- 
maids who  attended  only  on  his  service.     Forthwitli  she  fell 
jnio  a  slumber,  and  in  her  dream  the  Queen  of  Virgins  ap- 
peared to  her,  "  adorned  with  inexpressible  majesty  and 
beauty,"  and,  telling  her  to  take  no  thouglit  for  the  morrow, 
bade  her  send  two  of  her  maidens  every  morning  to  the 
bridge,  where  two  milch  deer  should  meet  them,  and  supply 
nourishment  sufficient  for  that  small  family.     This  con- 
tinued a  long  time,  till  a  man  of  principal  authority  in  the 
Tillage,  deriding  the  miracle,  and  instigated  by  tlie  Devil, 
took  bow  and  arrows  and  killed  both  the  deer.     *'  But  he 
that  despised    miracles   was   presently  smitten    with    the 
jaundice,  consumed  away,  and  miserably  died."     it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Withburga,  a  king's  daughter,  and  a 
future  saint,  would  be  left  destitute  with  her  maidens.     The 
estate  belonged  to  her  father :  she  laid  the  foundation  there 
of  a  large  church  and  nunnery,  which  she  did  not  live  to 
finish ;  and  dying  in  the  year  743,  she  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard.     Fifty-five  years  afterwards  it  was  tliought  be- 
coming that  her  remains  should  be  translated  into  the  church 
of  her  own  foundation  ;  and  it  then  appeared  that  the  Liord 
bad  been  pleased  *^  not  only  to  beaiily  her  spirit  with  im- 
mortality, but  her  chaste  body  likewise  with  incorniption ; 
and  not  her  body  only,  but  her  vestments  also,  were  found 
as  fresh  as  if  she   had   been  laid  that  day  in  the  tomb. 
Moreover,  there  issued  from  the  grave  a  copious  spring  of 
moii  pure  water,  which  had  virtue  to  confer  health  on  many 
persons  afflicted  with  divers  diseases.     *'  It  is  to  this  day," 
says  Alban    Butler, '^ called  Saint  VVuhburg's  well;  was 
fonnerly  very  famous,  and  is  paved,  covered,  and  enclosed  : 
a  stream  from  it  forms  another  small  well  without,  in  the 
churchyard." 

Here  St.  Withburga  was  venerated  with  especial  honors 
fi>r  several  generations,  till  King  Edgar  annexed  Dereham 
to  Ely  Monastery,  and  gave,  moreover,  to  that  favored  es- 
tablishment, the  chief  treasure  of  Dereham,  to  wit,  the  body 
of  the  saint.     The  people  of  the  place  resisted,  and  ^.t) 


monks  of  Ely  would  not  lisve  got  possession  of  their  Ii9> 
ure,  if  iliey  li<td  not  sluteii  it  hj  night;  aud  wlten  iln; 
embarked  iboD  iha  Mora,  which  it  was  necesear}' lo cna 
when  Ely  whs  an  island,  ibey  were  in  siich  IkuUi  lOBsope 
from  tlie  close  pursuit  of  the  Dereliaru  men,  thai  Uiey  onoi 
liave  been  lo«t,  if  a  pillar  of  fin  had  not  mincuUHisJy  ^Idcd 
tiiem  in  safely  lo  the  shore.  So  ihu  still  uiiccmtuiiImJ  bud; 
was  deposiiod  at  Ely,  beside  ibai  of  her  more  celtbniai 
sistei')  St.  Eilieldredtt,  otiicrwise  St.  Audrey  \  and  ili;  wb- 
se<|tient  adventures  belong  lo  [he  tiistuty  of  that  culbednl. 
Dereham  Church  is  a  handsome  strucliim,  of  grcsl  in- 
titjuity,  in  the  collegiate  fbnn,  with  a  tower  in  ttie  ctDW' 
Tliai  tower  being  pronounced  in  H«iry  tJie  Seventh  srtL|n 
not  sufGciently  sliong  to  bear  ihtt  bells,  a  Uulfry,  called  ik 
new  docker,  was  erecled  about  twenty  yaiiif  Irani  ilm 
chancel,  on  ihe  south  sid«  of  ilit^  churchyard.  Bonner, of 
abominable  memory,  was  once  rector  of  this  clniich.  IlH 
remarkable  for  many  remains  of  anliuuiiv  ;  and,  iuAesb  vw 
should  in  some  stage  of  national  insanity  unitaie  the  Fitodi 
iti  iheir  foolery,  and  translate  auiluirs  iront  ttioir  gnvei,*! 
saints  were  fonnerty  Iransktled,  it  will  be  fislted  bcRviliR 
by  travellers  lor  Cowpex's  nke. 
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nance,  with  every  turn  of  which  (in  his  own  words)  lie  had 
been  long  familiar,  he  apprehended  that  Cowper  was  per- 
haps in  as  fit  a  state  to  be  infiirmed  of  the  event  as  he  ever 
could  be :  sitting  down  therefore  to  the  book,  and  turning 
over  the  leaves  to  resume  his  reading,  he  told  him  that  his 
poor  old  friend  bad  breathed  her  last.  He  heard  this, 
*'  though  not  entirely  without  emotion,  yet  with  no  more 
tlian  was  compatible,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "  with  his  beint^ 
read  to  by  his  kinsman,  who  had  soon  the  satisiistction  of 
seeing  him  as  composed  as  before." 

This,  liowever,  was  no  sane  composure.  A  few  hours 
after  Mrs.  Unwin  had  breathed  her  last,  he  said  he  was  suro 
that  she  was  not  actually  dead,  but  would  come  to  life 
again  in  the  grave,  and  then  undergo  the  horrors  of  suffo- 
cation on  his  account,  for  he  was  the  occasion  of  all  that 
she  or  any  other  creature  upon  earth  ever  did  or  could  suf- 
fer. He  then  seemed  to  wish  to  see  her.  Mr.  Johnson 
accompanied  him  to  the  room ;  at  first  he  fancied  that  he 
saw  her  stir, —  but  having  looked  about  a  moment  at  her 
countenance,  changed  now  from  what  it  was  when  he  had 
seen  it  in  the% morning,  and  settled  into  the  placidity  of 
death,  —  he  flung  himself  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
with  a  passionate  expression  of  feeling,  —  tlie  first  that  he 
had  uttered,  or  that  had  been  perceived  in  him  sinc^  the 
last  return  of  his  malady  at  VVeston.  But  the  eflfect  for 
the  time  was  what  his  kinsman  had  desired.  He  became 
wonderfully  calm :  as  soon  as  they  got  down  stairs,  he  asked 
for  a  glass  of  wine ;  and  from  tliat  time  he  never  mentioned 
her  name,  nor  spoke  of  her  again. 

It  was  not  known  whether  her  own  wish  would  have 
been  to  be  buried  with  her  fathers  at  Ely,  or  with  her  hus- 
band at  Huntingdon.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powley  decided  that 

she  should  be  interred  where  she  had  died,  and  thcv  came 

• 

fpom  Yorkshire  to  the  funeral.  The  time  ap|X)inte(l  was 
concealed  from  Cowper,  that  he  might  be  spared  the  agi- 
tation which  it  was  likely  to  produce,  and  the  ceremony 
therefore  was  performed  at  night  by  torch-light. 

Hay  ley  was  full  of  hope  that  a  favorable  change  would 
be  produced  in  Cowper  by  Mrs.  Un win's  long-desired  re- 
lease.    '*  I  have  not  ceased,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Johnson,  ^'  Vo 
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nB-  LiFc  or  cowpER. 

Sray  fervently  for  bis  restonlion,  l»th  in  pm«  boH  Hmw." 
Irs  devoiional  feeling,  mdcert,  frequently  cbtiierf  ihrm- 
selvcs  in  verse  ;  and  on  this  or.ainon  be  spoi  lo  Knit 
Dereham  a  sonnet,  wliich,  he  aay«,  darted  into  tiix  hoxti) 
he  reclined  on  the  pillow. 

ElernHl  Founlum  of  all  Di«ntal  power! 

In  ni^hily  prayer  bofnrc  thy  Uirone  I  bend; 

Hesr  ihy  grieved  vervant,  praying  for  bii  friend ! 

Fat  him,  on  whom,  io  health^  {trnpilicHM  hour. 

It  seemed,  dread  Sire,  th;  giKcunii  juj  to  tbawti 

All  tliat  tu  life  can  wortli  ftad  luuln'  li'nd ; 

Peelings  all  trutli,  &nil  fancy  without  end, 

With  probity,  the  soul's  subhtn^Kt  *i»or. 

Lord  of  all  beings,  and  by  ol!  adorod, 

Il'evil  spirilK  his  irixid  141^1  crosaod,  _ 

O  diuiipate  a  du-Kaeas  fo  deplored!  ,^> 

het  friendship  see  him  tii  hiinself  r«i)tor«d.  ^^M 

To  Kink  nn  more  in  fVenKy**  hideona  ftnsl,  ^^| 

That  petrifies  Ih«  heart,  when  reuua'a  lost,  * 

The  early  part  of  the  year  wss  patved  by  Cowper  in  it« 
same  stale  of  uiter  dejection;  ihe  only  relief  whifh  I"' 
seemed  to  eX|>Grience  wB&ln  listening  to  wi^cs  of  fivtiniil 
these  still  retained  ihinr  ckarin.  But  when  his  raiod  r- 
verted  lo  its  own  drt-ams.  nolhinff  muld  !»•  mnav  iiniiaUBW 
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As  the  spring  advanced,  be  was  persuaded  to  resume  his 
^alks.     The  liouse  at  Dereham  was  not  found  less  suitable 
Ibr  him,  because  it  fronted  the  market-place,  which  was  also 
the  high  road;   that  circumstance  was  by  no  means  dis- 
pleasing to  him  ;  and  there  was  a  way  into  the  fields  with- 
out entering  the  street.     Thus  also  he  could  get  to  an  open 
carriage,   (or  an   airing   before   breakfast,  which    he    was 
enabled  to  bear  for  a  few  weeks,  "  owini^,"  Mr.  Johnson 
says,  '^  to  the  good  effect  of  ass's  milk  upon  his  Ixxlily 
health.     This,"  he  adds,  "  was  undoubtedly  the  jM^riod  of 
his  last  deplorable  affliction  when  the  person  of  Cow  per 
made  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  appearance  it  had  ex- 
liibited  before  his  illness.     His  countenance,  from  havini; 
been  extremely  thin  and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  had  recovered 
much  of  its  former  fulness  and  ruddy  complexion.     His 
limbs  were  also  less  emaciated,  and  his  posture  more  erect ; 
but  the  oppression  on  his  spirits  remained  the  same.     Un- 
der these  circumstances  it  was  thought  advisable  to  omit 
the  visit  to  Mundsley  this  year,  and  take  the  utmost  advan- 
tage of  the  rides  about  Dereham. 

Eartham  had  become  too  expensive  an  abode  for  Hayley. 
Upon  declining  an  invitation  to  visit  his  unhappy  friend  in 
Norfolk,  he  says  to  Mr.  Johnson,  "  I  have  boldly  plun^od 
into  brick  and  mortar,  and,  with  the  prudence  of  a  |>oot, 
began  to  build,  as  the  first  step  in  a  plan  of  economy.  To 
explain  this  riddle,  I  must  inform  you,  that  as  1  find  the 
sea  essential  to  my  health,  and  to  that  of  the  dear  sculptor, 
—  (his  son,)  —  I  am  building  a  little  marine  liennitai;;e,  in 
our  favorite  village  of  Felpliam.  1  mean  to  reside  in  it 
seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  letting  this  lovely  s|K)t 
as  a  summer  residence  to  some  friends,  in  whom  I  can 
confide  for  a  proper  care  of  my  books  and  pictures  —  the 
only  treasures  I  am  anxious  about.  It  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  render  this  place  conducive 
to  our  dear  Cowpcr's  recovery,  and  to  the  reestablislnnent 
of  I^ady  Hesketh's  health,  if  you  all  pitched  your  trnt'^  on 
this  salutary  and  pleasant  hill,  during  the  finer  parts  cf  tlic 
year,  retn;ating  to  Dereham  in  the  winter.  Mcdllale  on 
this  friendly  hint,  my  dear  Johnny,  which  I  have  alst)  sug- 
gested to  Lady  Hcsketh.     We  may  all  think  of  it  at  our 


place  would  do ;  "  uk 
ezfwesskns  of  her  letter 
wij  share  in  the  domest 
Cowper,  till  his  mind  L 
she  was  herself  an  inrali 
and  probably  never  fully 
anxiety  dumig  her  last  n 
it  had  been  advisable  tor 
undoubtedly  would  have 
the  place  of  all  others  to  I 

A  whimsical  notion 
into  Hayley's  bead  ;  but 
must  have  been  at  a  ver 
Chichester,  to  communicat 
practitioner  in  that  city,  a 
was  up.  "  He  had  receni 
Cowper  a  few  of  the  most 
ever  flowed  from  the  pen 
him  great  pleasure  by  say 
produce  a  slrikiug  effect  • 
friend. 

The  result  of  Uiis  "  idea 
Life  of  Cowper :  — 

"A  depression  of  spirits, 
a  writer  so  eminently  endei 
ered  by  men  of  piety  and  |i 
and  sev»»-'  "■" 
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hope  that  expressions  of  friendly  praise,  from  persons  who 
could  be  influenced  only  by  the  most  laudable  motives  in 
bestowing  it,  might  reanimate  the  dejected  spirit  of  a  |X)ct 
not  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  public  service  that  his 
writings  had  rendered  to  his  country,  and  of  that  universal 
esteem  which  they  had  so  deservedly  secured  to  their  author. 

''  I  cannot  think  myself  authorized  to  mention  the  names 
of  all  who  did  honor  to  Cow  per  and  to  themselves  on  this 
occasion  ;  but  I  trust  the  B'lshop  of  LandafF  will  forgive  tne 
if  my  sentiments  of  personal  regard  towards  him  induce  inc 
to  take  an  affectionate  liberty  with  his  name,  and  to  gratify 
myself  by  recording,  in  these  pages,  a  very  pleasing  example 
ot  his  liberal  attention  to  the  interests  of  humanity. 

"  He  endeavored  evangelically  to  cheer  and  invigorate 
the  mind  of  Cowper  ;  but  the  depression  of  that  mind  was 
the  effect  of  bodily  disorder  so  obstinate,  that  it  received 
not  the  slightest  relief  from  what,  in  a  season  of  corporeal 
health,  would  have  afforded  the  most  animated  gratification 
to  this  interesting  invalid. 

"  The  pressure  of  his  maladv  had  now  made  him  utterly 
deaf  to  the  most  honorable  praise." 

In  this  account  Hayley  has  taken  no  merit  to  himself 
for  the  curious  plan  which  he  had  brought  to  bear.  His 
part  in  it  is  explained  by  the  two  following  letters  from  Lord 
Thurlow  to  Lord  Kenyon  ;  they  are  characteristic  of  thrir 
writer,  and  of  that  kindness  ^^  which  his  rough  exterior  con- 
cealed from  those  only  who  did  not  know  him  well. 

Mr  DEAR  LORD,  Dtdwiek,  JVov.  22, 171)7. 

I  have  been  pressed  by  one  mad  poet  to  ask  of  you 
for  another,  a  favor  which  savors  of  the  malady  of  both.  [ 
have  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  verbally ;  but 
this  gout  at  this  time  of  the  year  makes  it  uncertain  when  1 
can  see  you. 

Cowper*s  distemper  persuades  him  that  he  is  unmeritable 

**  The  lute  Lord  Kenyon  preferred  them  for  that  rrnson  ;  and  to  the 
preaent  lord,  the  readerti,  as  well  as  the  autlior  of  thia  biopmphv.  are 
oblim^d  f(ir  a  comnninicatjon  which  so  curioualy  filla  up  the  oinwsion 
in  Hayley'a  lialf-told  tale. 

23* 


Judges,  and  other  gnu 
to  tw  found  within  the : 
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If  I  must  confess  that  this  step  is  unusual,  I  must  la- 
ment that  the  occasion  is  no  less  so.  When  inferior  talents 
are  so  often  misused  to  excite  light  and  petulant  thoughts 
upon  subjects  the  most  sacred,  superior  talents  employed 
to  excite  a  due  reverence  for  them  naturally  engage  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  partake  of  the  same  zeal.  Your 
animated  and  impressive  expressions  of  piety  have  fairly 
earned  the  applause  of  the  good,  by  servbg  effectually  the 
cause  of  religion.  If  it  be  thought  too  presuming  in  a 
creature  to  claim  merit  with  his  Creator,  the  humblest 
mind  may  hope  that  his  dutiful  endeavors  v^l  be  accepted 
there.  The  tribute  of  my  attestation,  though  not  flattering 
to  the  poety  may  yet  gratify  the  Christiariy  by  the  assurance 
thai  be  has  been  successful  in  the  service  of  our  God. 
This  is  my  motive ;  which  probably  will  reconcile,  to  a 
mind  so  candid  as  yours,  the  occasion  I  have  taken  to  avow 
the  esteem  with  whk;h 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  respectful  friend. 

Ana  most  obedient  servant, 

KENYON. 

The"  object  of  the  letter  proposed,  as  I.  collect  from 
Hayley,  b  to  persuade  him  that  he  is  not  rejected.  The 
blunt  assurance  of  this  from  a  stranger,  apropos  to  nothing, 
must  revolt  him,  if  he  is  not  too  far  gone  to  be  moved  by 
any  thing  ;  but  insinuated,  upon  an  occasion  smoothed  over 
for  the  purpose,  it  may  perhaps  be  swallowed.  Some  care, 
at  the  same  time,  is  due  to  the  appearance  which  such  a 
letter  may  have  ;  for  though  1  hope  his  friends  are  too  dis- 
creel to  let  it  be  seen  by  others,  yet  such  an  accident  is 
worth  looking  to.  Yours,  be. 

T. 

An  experiment  of  Mr.  Johnson's  was  attended  with  bet- 
ter success.  The  summer  of  1797  had  closed,  and  he 
dreaded  tlie  disuse  of  bodily  exercise  during  the  approaching 
season,  unless  Cowper  could  be  induced  once  more  to  em- 
plciy  himself.     "  One  morning,  therefore,  after  breakfast,  in 
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the  inonll)  of  September,, he  plac«d  the  comtnirDtaton oa 
llie  lable,  one  by  one,  opening  ihem  all,  logt^lhrr  witli  lln 
poet's  translalion  at  tlie  place  where  he  ba«l  left  off  twrivr 
monilis  before ;  but  talking  with  him,  as  he  pared  ihc  rwrn 
u|>oii  a  very  diffp rent  subject,  nunwly,  ihe  impou^itjilil}' d 
tlie  things  befa'ling  bim  which  bis  intBginniion  bad  nyp- 
9onle(l."  This  led  to  such  H  cjuesiion  ns  it  wa:*  »*stt«l  i» 
cull  forth,  — "  And  are  ywi  sure  thai  I  shaJl  bo  heir  till 
tlie  book  you  are  reading  is  finished  ? "  "  Quite  siirr." 
replied  his  kinsman;  "and  ihni  you  will  also  be  liew  lu 
complfle  the  revisal  of  yoor  Hoimcr,  (pointing  lo  the  bcnti,} 
if  you  will  resume  ii  to-day."  As  he  repeaK^  these  wOnU. 
Mr,  Johnson  left  the  room,  "  rejoiting,  he  saya,  "  in  tlit 
well-known  token  of  their  having  sunk  into  the  poet's  minJ. 
nnmely,  his  sealing  himself  on  tbc  sofa,  taking  up  tme  cf 
tile  books,  and  saying,  m  a  tow  and  plaintive  vmce, '  I  mij 
as  well  do  this,  for  1  con  do  nothing  else.'"  Fortonaie,* 
Indeed,  was  it  for  bim  ihill  h<!  had  been  trained  Up  in  that 
suimd  learning  which  had  made  hlin  from  his  youth  Gmuliir 
whli  these  incomnaratde  poems.  Tbe  friends  who  mini*- 
tered  to  hint  durmg  the  mst  melancholy  years  of  llis  lilt, 
were,  as  Mib.  Unwm  had  been  at  a  happier  time,  lltsDlcTu) 
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their  visit  to  the  coast,  but  instead  of  continuing  there  for 
some  inoDthSy  to  remain  a  week  at  a  tinne,  and  vary  their 
way  of  life  by  returning  to  Dereham.  Before. their  first 
migration  Cowper  wrote  to  Lady  Hesketh :  — ^^ 

June  1,1798. 

Under  the  necessity  of  addressing  you,  as  1  have  done 
in  other  days,  though  these  are  such  as  seem  to  myself  ab- 
solutely to  forbid  it,  —  I  say  as  usual,  my  dear  cousin ;  and 
having  said  it,  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  proceed.  Mr.  John- 
son says  that  we  are  going  on  Monday  to  Mundsley,  and 
bids  me  to  tell  you  so ;  but  at  present  he  acknowledges 
himself  thai  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  go  or  not,  since  we 
cannot  know  till  to-morrow  whether  there  is  place  for  us 
there,  or  the  lodgings  be  already  full. 

Whether  the  journey  be  practicable  or  otherwise,  and 
wherever  I  am,  my  distress  is  infinite ;  for  I  see  no  possible 
way  of  escape,  in  my  circumstances,  from  miseries  such  as, 
I  doubt  not,  will  far  exceed  my  most  terrible  expectations. 
To  wish,  therefore,  that  1  had  never  existed,  which  has 
been  my  only  reasonable  wish  for  many  years,  seems  all 
that  remains  to  one  who  once  dreamed  of  happiness,  but 
awoke  never  to  dream  of  it  again  and  who,  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  concluding  as  he  began,  subscribes  himself  your 
affectionate 

Wm.  cowper. 

Often  as  he  went  to  the  coast  during  this  season,  Homer 
was  always  his  companion  now,  and  contributed,  it  is  said, 
considerably  to  that  mitigation  of  his  melancholy  which  was 
produced  by  change  of  scene  and  diversity  of  objects.  Now, 
too,  instead  of  novels,  he  allowed  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous 
Works  to  be  read  to  him,  and  the  Pursuits  of  Literature ; 
but  when  his  attention  was  not  thus  drawn  fiom  himself  by 

"  Mr.  Rairoondi  has  favored  me  with  a  copy  of  this  letter ;  the 
original  it  in  the  possession  of  a  lad?  at  Reading,  to  whom  it  was  given 
byMr.  HilFi  widow.  Lady  Hesketh  numbered  the  letters  which 
dowper  wrote  to  her  from  Norfolk,  as  far  as  ten,  out  of  which  number 
she  had  parted  wiUi  two ;  one  has  been  thus  recovered.  I  have  incor- 
porated tbern  in  the  Life,  instead  of  arranging  them  among  his  Letters, 
becaoae  they  belong  peculiarly  to  his  case. 
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impressions  from  witltout,  he  relajwed  into  the  sam*  Eiri 
gloom-  The  DowagcT  l^(iy  Spmrcr  fanto  manv  wila 
oiil  of  lier  way  lo  call  on  him.  A  visit  fnmt  iWa  Udy  >i 
Weston,  eigln  years  boforp,  had  graiified  him  iugMy  »t  ttv 
lime.  "I  may  receive  pertinp,"  he  theu  saui,^  "wme  ' 
lionois  hcreafier.  should  my  translBtbn  sperd  Hccordin^  lo 
my  wishes  and  the  pains  1  hnvR  taken  with  it;  but  sJiill 
never  receive  any  thai  I  shall  esteem  so  highly."  Hii 
Odyssey  was  dedicateit  (o  her,  nnd  on  ilie  inomin^  of  itm 
second  visit  he  happened  lo  have  begun  tlie  revisri  of  tint 

Kern      "Sud(   an   incidrnt   in   *   happiiT  mhuod,"  uyi 
lyley,  "  would  have  pnxliiced  a  very  coliveniog  efleel  on 
his  spirits ; "  but  he  scarcely  spolte  to  her  now. 

It  seem)!  as  if  Lady  HcHkelh  had  profKised  tliat  lie  AaaM 
try  the  efTeci  of  a  Ion ijcr  journey  and  a  greater  chang»,ind 
visit  her  at  Clifton  ;  for  he  replies  thus  to  u  letter  fnini  bo 
at  this  time : — 

DKts  cousin,  MiHJsUy,  OH    13,  IKK 

You  describe  deliBhUtil  scenes,  but  you  describe  ibtm     < 
lo  one  who,  If  he  even  saw  Ihem,  could  reveiva  no  de- 
light from  them,  —  wbe  has  a  fatm  reoollecuon.  and  ■>    I 
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neighbors  neariy,  and  as  nearly  resembles  the  scenery  of 
Catfield  ;  but  with  what  different  perceptions  does  it  present 
me  !  Tlie  reason  is  obvious.  My  state  of  mind  is  a  me- 
dium  though  which  the  beauties  of  Paradise  itself  could  not 
be  communicated  with  any  efiect  but  a  painAil  one. 

There  is  a  wide  interval  between  us,  which  it  would  be 
fiu"  easier  for  jrou  than  for  me  to  pass.  Yet  I  should  in 
vain  invite  you.  We  shall  meet  no  more.  I  know  not 
what  Mr.  Johnson  said  of  me  in  the  long  letter  he  addressed 
to  you  yesterday,  but  nothing,  I  am  sure^  that  could  make 
such  an  event  seem  probable. 

I  remain  as  usual, 

dear  cousin, 

yours, 

Wm.  COWPER. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  his  old,  and  kind,  and  highly 
esteemed  friend.  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  who  was  then  on 
a  visit  to  Lord  Petre,  rode  over  to  see  him.  Cowper  man- 
ifested no  pleasure  at  his  sight ;  yet  he  mentknied  him  to 
Lady  HesKeth  in  the  following  letter,  as  if  he  had  beheld 
him  with  more  interest  than  he  had  expressed:  — 

DSAB  ooostH,  DereAam,  Dee.  8, 1796. 

If /gave  you  your  copy  of  the  verses  you  mention.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  should  be  imperfect ;  nor,  if  you  made 
it  yourself,  how  it  should  be  so  defective  as  to  require  my 
corrections.  If  any  stanza,  ending  with  the  words  inserted 
in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson,  was  omitted,  it  is  also  omitted 
in  the  copy  that  is  here,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  I 
should  now  replace  it,  incapable  as  I  am  of  recollecting  a 
single  stanza  of  the  whole.  The  copy  that  is  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  possession  he  will  send  to-morrow. 

1  give  an  my  miserable  days  to  the  revisal  of  Homer,  and 
often  many  hours  of  the  night  to  the  same  hopeless  em- 
pfevment ;  hopeless  on  every  account ;  both  because  my- 
self am  such  while  engaged  in  it,  and  because  it  is  in  vain 
that  I  bestow  any  labor  at  all  upon  it,  on  account  of  the 
unforeseen  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  a  poet  of  such 
great  antiquity  in  a  modem  language,  and  in  a  species  of 
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by,  and  he  declined  to  proceed  with  it,  saying,  "  it  was  too 
great  a  work  for  him  to  attempt  in  his  present  situation." 
Not  that  he  failed  in  resolution,  for  no  man  ever  struggled 
more  perseveringly  against  the  pressure  of  mental  disease, 
nor  perhaps,  considering  the  peculiar  character  of  that 
disease,  with  such  admirable  judgment ;  Yiot  that  his  in- 
tellectual powers  were  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  ; 
but  he  was  now  an  old  man ;  and  nature  was  preparing  to 
deliver  him  from  the  body  of  that  death,  in  which  his  gentle 
spirit  had  so  long  and  so  severely  suffered. 

That  evening  at  supper,  other  projects  of  easier  accom- 
plishment were  suggested  to  him.  He  objected  to  them  all, 
but  at  length  observed,  that  he  had  just  thought  of  six  Latin 
verses,  and  if  he  could  compose  any  thing,  it  must  be  in 
pursuing  that  composition.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning, 
his  desk  was  opened  for  him,  and  all  things  duly  arranged  ; 
he  then  committed  to  paper  the  commencement  of  his  poem 
on  the  Ice  Islands ;  and  soon  afterwards  translated  it,  at 
Miss  Perowne's  request,  into  English.  It  was  then  recol- 
lected, that  when  they  were  at  Dunham  Lodge,  an  account 
of  these  islands  had  been  read  to  him  in  one  of  the  Norwich 
papers,  though  it  had  not  seemed  to  engage  his  notice  at 
the  time.  On  the  day  after  this  translation  was  made,  he 
wrote  The  Cast-away,  founded  upon  an  incident  related  in 
Anson's  Voyages.  It  is  the  last  original  piece  that  he  com- 
posed, and,  all  circumstances  considered,  one  of  the  most 
afiecting  that  ever  was  composed. 

TJHE  CAST-AWAY. 

Obscurest  ni^ht  involved  the  sky ! 

Th'  Atlantic  billows  roared. 
When  such  a  de^itined  wretch  as  I, 

Washed  headlong  from  on  board. 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  forever  left. 

No  braver  chief  coiUd  Albion  boast, 

Than  he,  with  whom  he  went. 
Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast, 

With  warmer  wishes  sent 
He  loved  them  both,  but  both  in  vain, 
Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

VOL.  II.  29 
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I  therefore  purpose  iKrt,  or  dftam, 
Detfcanting  on  his  fkte,  ' 

To  give  the  melancholy  theme 
A  more  endurin?  date : 

But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 

Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed, 
No  light  propitious  shone ; 

When,  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid, 
We  perished,  each  alone : 

But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea. 

And  whel&ed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 


'  has  remarked  how  providentially  friend  after  friend 
i  up  for  Cowper  as  be  needed  them,  and  that  in 
t  seasons  of  calamity  he  was  never  without  some 
le  attendant.  He  speaks  of  Miss  Perowne,  and 
son  vouches  for  tlie  truth  of  the  description,  as 
hose  excellent  beings  whom  nature  seems  to  have 
;pressly  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  sufferings 
bted,  tenderly  vigilant  in  providing  for  the  wants 
s,  and  resolutely  firm  in  administering*  such  relief 
St  intelligent  compassion  can  supply.'*  Notwith- 
tbe  great  aversion  which  he  had  latterly  had  to 
Cowper  would  take  it  from  her  hands,  and  be 
her  assistance  to  that  of  any  other  person.  He 
ess  fortunate  in  his  kinsman.  *^  I  never  saw," 
ey,  *'  the  human  being  that  would,  I  think,  have 
:he  delicate  and  arduous  office  in  which  Mr.  John- 
ered  to  the  last,  through  a  period  so  k)ng,  with  an 
ion  of  unvaried  tenderness  and  unshaken  fidelity, 
'ho  wanted  sensibility  would  have  renounced  the 
I  a  man  endowed  with  a  particle  too  much  must 
his  own  health  utteriy  undermined  by  an  excess 
hy  with  the  sufferings  perpetually  in  his  sight.*' 
St  reading  to  which  Cowper  listened  appears  to 
I  that  of  his  own  works.  Beginning  with  the 
ne,  Mr.  Johnson  went  through  them,  and  he 
I  them  in  silence  till  they  came  to  John  Gilpin, 
begged  not  to  hear.     It  reminded  him  of  cheerful 
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The  letter,  if  it  were  delivered  to  Cowper,  was  not 
likely  to  raise  his  spirits,  for  it  spoke  of  the  long  and  severe 
sufferings,  and  all  but  utterly  hopeless  condition  of  Thoinas 
Hayley,  to  whom  lie  had  been  so  much  attached,  —  and 
who,  in  fact,  died  only  a  week  after  him.  But  it  enclosed 
a  sonnety  inscribed 


« 
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**■  Blessed  be  the  characters,  so  kindly  traced 
In  thut  dear  hand,  which  I  have  longed  to  view ! 
•  Pledge  of  uffection  old,  and  kindness  new 

Prom  the  reviving  bard,  supremely  graced 
With  all  the  gifls  of  fancy,  and  of  taste, 
Tiiat  can  endear  the  mind ;  and,  given  to  few, 
The  rarer,  richer  gifl,  a  heart  as  true 
As  e'er  the  arms  of  amity  embraced. 
Ecstatic  tears  I  on  the  papor  shed, 
Tliat  speaks,  my  Cowper,  of  thy  mental  health, 
And  of  thy  friendship;  soothing  as  Uie  dove. 
So  weops  the  nyfnph,  who,  when  long  storms  are  fled, 
Welcomes  from  sea,  her  bosom's  rescued  wealth 
To  life,  to  joy,  to  glory,  and  to  love." 

It  was  happy  for  Hayley  that  he  could  always  cheer  him- 
self with  hope,  even  in  the  most  hopeless  circumstances. 
The  lines  wnich  Cowper  sent  him,  in  that  firm  but  altered 
hand,  were  the  last  he  ever  wrote.  On  the  day  that  they 
were  received  at  Felpham,  decided  appearances  of  dropsy 
were  observed  in  his  ankles  and  feet.  A  physician  was  called 
in  ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  induced  to  follow 
his  prescriptions,  and  by  the  last  week  in  February  his 
weakness  was  such  that  ne  could  no  longer  bear  the  motion 
of  a  carriage.  He  now  ceased  to  come  down  stairs ;  but 
was  still  able,  after  breakfasting  m    bed,  to  remove  into 

'  another  room,  and  remain  there  till  evening.  Before  the 
end  of  March  he  was  confined  altogether  to  his  chamber ; 

'  but,  except  at  breakfast,  he  sate  up  to  his  meals.  Nothing 
could  be  gloomier  than  his  state  of  mind.  Dr.  Lubbock, 
of  Norwich,  happening  to  visit  a  patient  in  an  adjoining 
village,  was  requested  to  sec  him ;  and  upon  asking  liira 

29* 


word,  piously  attending  i 
came  to  perfonn  this  last 
ship.  Cowper,  who  use 
delight  at  Weston,  manife: 
now ;  but  he  showed  evtde; 

On  the  19th  of  April  it 
was   near.     "  Adverting," 
to  the  afflictioti,  as  well  c 
belored  inmate  was  then  i 
to  speak  of  his  approaching 
deliverance  from  botli  tliest 
few  moments,  which  was  les 
of  his  despondlDg  relation  tli 
proceeded  to  an  observation  i 
that  in  the  world  (o  whicli 
Redeemer  had  prepared  uns 
children,  —  and  therefore  foi 
this   sentence  he  had  listen* 
concluding  words  were  no  ( 
sionately    expressed    entrealii 
deust  from  any  funher  observ 
proved  that,  though  it  was  ( 
with  angelic  light,  the  darkm 
spirit." 

He  lingered  five  days  longe 
nif^t,  when  he  was  exceedin 
offered  hi^  -- 
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standing  at  the  foot  and  side  of  the  bed,  no  one  perceived 
the  moment  of  his  departure.  "  From  that  moment  till 
the  coffin  was  closed,"  Mr.  Johnson  says,  "  the  expression 
with  which  i)is  countenance  had  settled,  was  that  of  calm- 
ness and  composure,  mingled,  as  it  were,  with  holy  sur- 
prise. 

In  sure  and  ceitain  hope  indeed  for  the  deceased,  might 
the  remains  of  Cowper  be  committed  to  the  ground.  And 
never  was  there  a  Burial  at  which  the  mourners  might,  with 
more  sincerity  of  feeling,  give  their  hearty  thanks  to  Al- 
mighnr  God,  that  it  had  pleased  Him  to  deliver  the  departed 
out  01  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world. 

He  was  buried  in  that  part  of  Dereham  Church  called 
Sc  Edmund's  Chapel.  Lady  Hesketh,  who  administered 
to  bis  effects,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  there ;  for 
which  Hayley  supplied  this  inscription :  — 

IN    MEMORY    OP 

WILLIAM   COWPER,   ES.Q. 

BOKV   IV   HEKTFORDSHIRK,   1731 
BURIED     IN    THIS     CHURCH,     1800. 

Yb,  who  with  wannth  the  public  triumph  feel 
Of  talents  di^nitied  by  sacred  zeal, 
Here,  to  devotion^s  bard  devoutly  just, 
Pay  your  fond  tribute  due  to  Cowper's  dust! 
England,  exultinsf  in  his  spotless  tame, 
Ranks  witli  her  dearest  sons  his  favorite  name. 
Seiij»e,  fancy,  wit,  suffice  not  all  to  raise 
So  clear  a  title  to  affection's  praise  : 
His  highest  honors  to  the  heart  belong; 
His  virtues  formed  the  magic  of  his  song. 

There  too  a  tablet,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  '^  was 
raised  by  two  other  friends,  (it  is  not  said  who,)  impressed 
with  a  just  and  deep  sense  of  her  extraordinary  merit." 
For  this  also  the  inscription  was  composed  by  Hayley :  — 


•"■mill 
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dieSf  p.  3.  —  Johnson  lays,  **  The  practice  of  makini^ 
lie  was  introduced,  as  it  seema,  by  the  E&rl  of  Orrery, 
ith  the  opinion  of  Charles  II.,  who  had  formed  his  taiste 
leatre ;  and  Dryden,  who  wrote,  and  made  no  difficulty 
,  he  wrote  only  to  please,  and  who  perhaps  knew  that 
of  versification  he  was  more  likely  to  excel  others  in 
lOut  it,  very  readily  adopted  his  master's  preference.** 
lecessary  for  Johnson  to  mention  that  oor  earliest 
;dy  and  comedy,  were  in  rhyme :  thb  he  may  have 
dera  to  have  known,  afler  the  publication  of  Dodsley's 
Plays.  But  if  he  had  remembered  the  tragedies  of 
ook,  and  Lord  Sterline,  he  would  have  noticed  them. 
» latter,  however,  were  not  designed  for  representation, 
sed,  with  more  or  less  resemblance,  upon  the  ancient 
f  mes,  too,  were  not  in  couplets,  and  tne  pieces  were 
Mems  than  plays. 

,  p.  6.  —  If  Dr.  Warton  had  remembered  the  opinion 
is  appellation,  he  would  not  have  censured  Pope  lor 
aucer's  story  of  January  and  May  in  the  same  measure 

'*  Pope,"  he  Mivs,  *'  has  endeavored  suitably  to  fkmil- 
ness  of  our  heroic  measure  in  this  ludicrous  narrative ; 
pains,  thi«  measure  is  not  adapted  to  such  subjects  so 

of  four  feet,  or  tlie  French  numbers  of  Fontaine."  — 
rol.  ii.  p.  5. 

ertum  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  p.  17. 

MightleM  youth  wiu  winged  with  vain  desires : 

jiho<id,  loDK  initl«Nl  by  wanderinc  flree, 

ed  fkHe  lighui,  end  when  their  fplropee  was  gone, 

de  etnick  out  new  vparkles  of  her  own. 

raa  I,  luch  by  nature  still  I  em  | 

\e  the  glory,  end  be  mine  the  soeme. 

ifr  be  now  my  teek  :  mv  doubte  ere  dons : 

more  could  fright  my  (With,  then  three  la  oae  f 

believe  eternal  G4Mt  rould  be 

md  in  mortal  mould  end  infency  ? 

he  great  Maker  of  the  world  could  die? 

I\er  that,  tnirt  my  imperfrct  *en»e, 

I  ca)U  In  question  hie  omnlpptenee  / 


Tl.  lip," 


,tj^  J"r*tetin  of  the  Tri--. 

""'7-     Orvd*n'.  ■  ^"""ded  ui 

^B"!  »-h«  D,^ i"*"""*  "ilh  I 
"^■oge.    In  th-  ;jr^'"""n  •"■ 

til  ??« «"«".^,  ^  £:i;r;™^"^ 

"■w,"  (IV,  hp  „' ,  '  "^Ui'mMtjci  of 

'■-"ifKUte.'^"""'!" 

■>  Ifart  in  tlw  h!:      .".^eraained  in'  tJ 

"r»»«,  ud  G,^  °°f""*'>'i  '"ii. 
''"iplim  rf  cSJ,       S""  '"k  ' 

Ihmg,  ^  „ii  which  .^K-'''^""  "t 
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manding  express  obedience  to  them,  are  now  tarned  to  their  destruc- 
tioa ;  and  never  since  the  reformation  has  there  wanted  a  text  of  their 
interpreting  to  authorize  a  rebel.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  by  the  way, 
that  the  doctrines  of  king-killing  and  deposing,  which  have  ix^n  taken 
up  only  by  the  worst  party  of  the  papistry,  the  most  frontless  flatterers 
ol  the  pope's  authority,  have  been  espoused,  defended,  and  are  still 
maintained  by  the  whole  body  of  nonconformists  and  republicans.  It 
is  but  dubbinff  themselves  tlie  people  of  God,  which  it  is  the  interest 
of  their  preachers  to  tell  them  they  are,  and  their  own  interest  to  be- 
Ueve  ;  and  after  that  tliey  cannot  dip  into  the  Bible,  but  one  text  or 
another  will  turn  up  for  their  purpose  ;  if  they  are  under  persecution, 
as  they  call  it,  then  that  is  a  mark  of  their  election  ;  if  they  flourish 
then  God  works  miracles  for  their  deliverance,  and  the  saints  are  to 
possess  the  earth."  —  Prrfaee  to  Religio  LaUL 

The  pinrhbeck  age  of  jMctrjf^  p.  24.  —  <*  Indeed  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  poetry  is  now  generally  held  in  little  esteem ;  in  |^«}neral 
modern  poetry  deserves  but  little.  Since  the  happy  invention  of 
printing,  this  species  of  literature  has  j^radually  sunk  into  disregard ; 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  Every  dull  pretender  to  the  Muse  finds 
means  to  get  his  compositions,  be  they  ever  so  bad,  into  print,  and  then 
the  public  is  pestered  with  them,  according  to  the  various  circumstances 
and  degre<'8  of  the  author's  necessities  or  vanity.  It  was  otherwise 
among  the  ancients,  who  saw  every  thin^  in  manuscript.  Nobody 
would  take  the  trouble  of  transcribing  bad  things,  except  their  authors ; 
and  even  they  were  under  the  less  temptation  of  being  either  at  the 
pains  of  copying  their  works  themselves,  or  the  expense  of  paying  oth- 
ers to  do  it  for  them,  as  doubtless  they  always  found  it  difficuU  enough 
to  get  them  off  at  such  a  price  as  would  be  deemed  equivalent  to  the 
trouble  or  charge.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  so  few  bad  hooks  from  the 
ancients,  and  hence  it  was  that  poetry  acquired  more  universal  esteem 
and  honor  with  them  than  it  does  with  us.  They  seldom  met  with 
any  but  the  works  of  such  excellent  geniuses  as  to  this  day  are  greatly 
valued  and  admired  But  in  our  later  times,  so  large  has  been  the 
inundation  of  rhyming  trumpery  from  tlie  press,  that  even  the  name 
of  a  ptiet  and  of  p<>etry  are  lN*come  so  cheap,  so  contemptible,  and  in 
some  instances  so  aboininahle,  that  a  real  gt* iiius  is  ofb'n  ashamed  to 
Yno  ranked  among  the  nons  of  the  Must^s,  Uiougli  in  company  even  with 
Iloiiicr,  Horace,  and  Milton."  —  Mumthty  /Jerieir,  vol.  iv.  Nov.  ITfiO, 
pp.  2d,  20. 

Fifle<»n  years  lat<»r  (17(»J>)  the  same  journal  speaks  of  "  the  herd  of 
poetasters  with  which  tht*  paiiiphlct-Mliops,  the  Magazines,  the  Chron- 
ic les.  the  Evening  P<»Hts,  the  Advertisers,  the  Gazetteers,  the  Wwkly 
Journols,  ond  even  the  very  Almanacs  are  pestered.  It  is  said  a 
remedy  has  been  found  for  the  epidemical  distemper  among  the  cattle  ; 
we  ore  sorry  that  ni>  one  in  this  no»itruiu-inventing  agt*  lias  yet  dis- 
covered a  cure  for  the  poetical  murrain  by  which  so  many  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  are  totally  lost  —  to  society.**  —  Vol.  xxxii.  p.  75. 

The  art  of  poetry  iras  made  ensy  to  the  meanest  c^qtacUy^  p.  2.').  — 
"There  is  a  greot  deal  o.'  rnnt  iii  the  style  of  poetry,  espeeially  of 
modern  poetry.  A  ft<'t  of  epithets,  and  figures,  and  phrases,  which  a 
certain  set  of  versifiers  brini;  in  u|»on  all  occasions,  in  order  to  make  out 
their  verses  and  prepare  their  rhymes, —  if  a  poet  has  got  a  good  stock 
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The  only  duuh  to  make  us  laugh, 

A  very  Peter  Paragraph  : 

The  grand  conductor  and  adviier 

In  Chronicle  and  Advartiaer, 

Who  atUl  delighu  to  run  his  rig 

On  citiren  and  periwig. 

Good  MRM,  I  know,  though  dashed  with  oddity. 

In  Thornton  la  no  icarre  commodity ; 

Much  learning,  too,  I  can  deacry, 

Beneath  kit  periwia  doth  lie.  — 

I  beg  h&i  pardon  }  I  declare 

His  irizile's  cone  for  greasy  hair, 

Wbfch  now  the  wag  with  ease  can  seraw 

With  dir^  riband  in  a  queue. 

But  why  negloct  (his  trade  forsaking 

For  scribbling,  ami  for  roerry-making) 

With  tye  to  orershade  that  brain 

Which  might  have  shon«  hi  Warwick  Una/ 

Why  not,  with  spectacle  on  noee, 

In  chariot  lazily  repose, 

A  formal,  pompouM,  derp  physician, 

Himself  a  sign-post  exhibition  ? 

St.  Jmmet*t  JUf,  Afh^  1763,  pp.  114, 115, 116. 

Churchill,  p.  38.  — Heartilr  u  Charehill  hated  the  Socytch,  he  was 
himaelf  of  the  half-blood.  Thia  appears  from  a  paaaage  in  the  Proph- 
ecy of  Famine,  remarliable  alao  for  containing  an  iHie<iaiTocal  intioia* 
tion  that  he  had  renounced  not  only  his  orders,  but  his  belief. 

Ones,  be  the  hour  accursed,  aceiinfd  the  plaea ! 
I  featured  to  blaspheme  tlie  chosen  race. 
Into  those  trap4,  which  men,  called  Patriots,  laid. 
By  specious  arts  unwarily  betrayed, 
Madl^  I  imgntd  mgmim$t  tktU  tmertd  saHA, 
File  pmrrie.d*  I  w&A  f«M  c  persiiC  Urik, 
But  i>hall  I  meanly  Errors  path  pursue, 
When  liearenly  Troth  presents  her  friendly  clew  f 
Onre  plunged  in  ill,  shall  I  go  flutber  in  f 
To  make  the  oath,  was  rash  t  to  keep  it,  sla. 
Backward  I  tread  the  paths  I  trod  before. 
And  calm  reflection  hates  what  passion  swore. 
Converted,  (blessed  are  the  souls  whirh  know 
ThoM  pleasures  which  (hun  true  eonversioa  flow, 
Wketker  to  rMMH,  »A«  mow  mitt  My  hrmM, 
Or  to  pure  faith,  like  Ijiitelton  and  W««t,) 
PU'it  crime*  to  expiate,  be  my  prei«ent  aim 
To  raise  new  trophies  to  the  Scottish  name. 

V.  917—334. 

ChurchiWs  dislike  of  Poptj  p.  41 .  —  One  of  the  most  poetical  pas- 
sanrt's  in  Gotham  would  have  been  dtafifured  by  an  expression  of  this 
fcelinj;,  if  lie  had  not  wiaely  atruek  out  a  couplet  so  ill  in  keeping  with 
all  tliat  preceded  and  followed  it. 

Fiarewell,  ye  Muses !  —  thou  ah  h  cuts  my  heart, 
E*en  to  the  quick,  we  must  forever  part. 

When  the  fresh  mom  bade  lusty  Nature  wake ; 
Whrn  the  birds,  sweetly  twittering  through  the  brake. 
Tune  their  soft  pipes ;  when  from  the  nelghboriag  bloom 
Pipping  the  dew,  each  sephyr  ilolo  prrfome } 
When  all  things  with  new  vigur  were  iniipirvd. 
And  Hremed  to  say  they  ne%'er  roiild  be  tired  ; 


How  oAen  have  we  Htraycd,  while  i*prirtive  rarase 
Deceived  the  wnv,  nnd  c'lipi»ed  the  wings  of  TIbm, 
0*er  hill,  o*er  dnli>,  iiow  oden  laughed  to  nee,  ^ 
Yourselves  made  visible  to  noaa  but  me,— 

TOL.    II.  30 
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y  of  the  latter  to  the  lefinement  of  the  fbrmer,  is  incompatible 
that  ease  which  we  expect  to  find  in  poetical  detcriptiona,  and 
uptfl  that  attention  which  we  are  alwaya  inclined  to  afford.  The 
iptive  poet  should  leave  the  discovery  of  the  moral  to  the  sagacity 
I  rpaders ;  by  which  means  they  will  be  flattered  with  the  mdul- 
*  of  their  own  penetration  ;  and  this  a  skilf\il  writer  may  always 
,,  by  renderinflr  the  moral  conclusion  obvious,  without  drawing  it 
.*lf.  *  —  MonUdy  Revieio,  vol.  zzxvii.  p.  16. 

Mm,  composed  his  plays  vpan  an  artificial  modsl,  and  tn  a  gorgeous 
n,  because  he  thought  Shakspsars  hid  prsdudod  all  hope  of  excel- 
in  any  other  form  of  dramaf  p.  50. 

lluw  oft  I  cried,  **  O  come,  tbou  tragic  doaan ! 

March  from  thy  Greece  witli  firm,  m^Jestk  tiead, 
Siirh  mn  when  Athen:«  miw  thee  All  her  ncene, 

When  Sophocles  thy  choral  Graces  led  : 
Sav  thy  proud  pall  it«  purple  length  devolve  ; 

Saw  thee  uplift  the  i^ltterins  dagger  high ; 
Ponder,  with  fixed  hrow,  thy  deep  resolve, 

Prepared  t4i  strike,  to  triumph,  and  to  die. 
Bring  then  to  Britain'ti  plain  that  choral  throng ;      • 

Display  thy  bntkined  pomp,  thy  gulden  lyre  j 
Give  her  historic  forniii  the  mmiI  of  song, 

A. id  mingle  Attic  art  with  8HABfrKAaB*t  fire ! " 
**Ah,  wImU,  fond  boy,  do»4  thou  presume  to  claim  f  *' 

The  Muse  replied,  "  Mistaken  suppliant,  know, 
To  light  In  Shakipkark*!  breast  the  dazzling  flame. 

Exhausted  all  PAR.'<iAS4t'i  could  bestow. 
Prue,  Art  remains ;  and  if,  from  his  briglM  page. 

Thy  mimic  power  one  vivid  beam  can  soize, 
Proceed  ;  and  in  that  be-tt  of  ta!«ks  rngagr, 


Which  tends  at  once  to  profit  and  to  please.** 

rooa's  towers  siw 
Sod  virain  warblinga  echoed  through  the  grove } 


She  spake  ;  and  Harewooa's  towers  siMHitanemis  rose. 


And  fair  CLraioA  poured  forth  all  her  woes, 

The  hapless  pattern  of  connubial  love. 
More  awAil  scenes  old  Mona  next  dlspfciyed  ; 

Iler  r.iveriM  gtoumed,  her  foi«<rts  waved  on  high, 
While  flain«*d  within  their  eoni*erratad  sliade 

Ttie  genius  stern  of  British  liberty. 

£uuC/«  to  third. 

son  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  loas  too  much  elated  by  popular 
usCf  p.  tiO. 

Too  long,  alas  my  inexperienced  youth, 

Mi-^Ied  hy  llaiteriiig  Ftirtuiie'o  specious  tale, 
IIa<  l>-ft  the  rural  reicn  of  peace  and  truth. 

The  huddlinv  brook,  rwA  ravi*,  and  whimpering  rale ; 
Witn  to  the  world,  a  candidate  fi>r  praise, 

Vfi,  let  me  ho{i>t,  by  no  ieniihlr  art. 
Toil  oft  tlie  puMii-  tmr  haj<  heani  my  lay!< ; 

Too  murli  its  vain  a{>plaHse  has  touched  my  beaft. 

MUtig^  wriiUm  M  Os  Oanttm  qf  m  FHutd^  1758. 

'#911*5  FJfrida  awl  Cnrattmrus  repr^senied  with  smrtess,  p.  50. 
uiw  th(*in  both,  in  my  boyhood,  at  Bath  and  Bristol,  ana  well 
[tiber  Mrs.  SiddouH  as  EUrida.  iM^fore  »ht»  appenn'd  in  I^ndnn. 
Ilfrida,*'  says  Uh*  Monthly  Heview,  (Dec.  177^2,)  "overcame  all 
rimtiion  pn*judices  aiHiinst  thr  ancient  form  of  traflfodv.rsipecially 
«t  the  Chorus.  Mr.  (%>liiian,  tlierefore,  deserves  praisi*  lor  iutro- 
tf  on  Uie  stige,  under  his  direction,  so  elegant  a  performance ; 


Spauar  ifndmUd,  p.  63. 

Ts  buini  not  ilm  lio 
Wbam  OpanMt'i  dm 
Your  diHU  av  In 
or  Matul  BeHU 
WItb  ilulHi «« 
And  filial  cbhnlik 

Thai  it  ii  that  Mlchict  Wodfanll 
tbe  Diyulsi  uid  the  Month);  B«T 
find  that  be  agreed  «itfa  them  in  di 
■'--  '-Tthioine  bloody  allc^riei  Oftl 
n  earliel  volume  thia  journal  1 
■lition  into  modem  Englinb  ! 

In  reiiewing  an  uDonv  mou*  poem 
Soenwr,  (ITGIJ  the  cnlic,  who  nj 
guiwi  with  a,  wirmlh  inperior  to  t£ 
DOtsblo  renurki :  — 

"  If  the  exploded  wordi  which  renil 
Eliubeth'i  i^iya  ilmosl  unintelligible 
ezplodtd,  ind  totally  diauaed  in  ever; 

from  Ibe  dead  by  our  poela?  Ii  Ihe  n 
the  works  of  an  Addison,  a  Swift,  or 
for  Ibc  want  of  ti 


la  u  efiie. 


to  tboK  ^loaaaric*  where  llief  aught  |i 
would  give  us  a  good  Iraiitlatiim  ol 
Engliah  free  from  thoie  unintelligibi 
hia  miafoitune,he  waa  obliged  to  nae, 
poet  would  be  read  by  many  who  cann 
neia  of  fala  original  language.  Nor,  il 
agreeable  totliosc  who  love  ente  in  reai 
to  preietve  at  once  clear  ideas  of  hi 
order,  and  jingle  of  hii  Teraificatioo  an 
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cmnM  under  my  own  obsenration.  Among  the  fonr-footad  aoquaint- 
anoe  with  whom  I  used  to  exchange  a  gieetinj;  when  we  met,  was  a 
terrier,  named  Esop.  A  friend  who  acoompamed  me  often  enough  in 
my  wiklks  to  notice  the  salutations  that  passed  between  ns,  always 
called  him  Jacob ;  the  connecting  link  in  his  mind  was  Esau. 

iMttT  Ttferrtd  to,  p.  83. 

TO   MRS.   NEWTON,  AT  MK.  PRINDER'h,  NORTHAMPTON. 

I  HOPE,  my  dear  madam,  this  will  meet  you  wellj  and  safely,  re- 
turned thus  far  on  your  journey.  Though  it  will  be  a  sincere  pleasure 
to  me  to  see  you  and  dear  Mr.  Newton  again,  yet  I  beg  you  will  not 
put  yourselves  to  the  least  inconvenience  or  hurry  to  reach  home,  till 
the  most  fit  and  agreeable  time.  The  Lord  is  very  gracious  to  us ;  for 
though  the  cload  of  affliction  still  hangs  heavy  on  Mr.  Cowper,  yet 
he  is  quite  calm  and  persuadable  in  every  respect.  He  has  been  for 
these  few  days,  past  more  open  and  communicative  than  heretofore. 
It  is  amazinff  how  subtilly  the  cruel  adversary  has  worked  upon  him  ; 
and  wonderful  to  see  how  the  Lord  has  frustrated  his  wicked  machi- 
nations ;  for  though  he  has  not  seen  good  to  prevent  the  most  violent 
temptations  and  oistressing  delusions,  yet  he  has  prevented  the  mis- 
chievous effects  the  enemy  designed  by  them :  a  most  marvellous 
story  will  this  dear  child  or  God  have  to  relate,  when,  by  his  Almighty 

Kwer,  he  is  set  at  liberty.  As  nothing  short  of  Omnipotence  could 
ve  supported  him  through  this  sharp  affliction,  so  notning  less  can 
set  him  free  fVom  it.  I  allow  that  means  are,  in  general,  not  only 
lawful,  but  also  expedient;  but  in  the  present  case^  we  must,  I  am 
convinced,  advert  to  our  first  sentiment,  that  this  is  a  peculiar  and 
exempt  one,  and  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  be  alone  exalted  when 
the  day  of  deliverance  comes. 

I  must  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  buy  for  me  two  pounds  of  chocolate, 
half  a  pound  or  ten  ounces  of  white  sixpenny  worsted,  half  a  dozen 
lemons,  and  two  sets  of  knitting-needles,  six  in  a  set,  one  the  finent 
that  can  be  got,  of  iron  and  steel,  the  other  a  size  coarser.  Bally  nor 
Judy  know  of  my  writing,  else  I  am  sure  they  would  desire  me  to  msert 
their  duty.  Pray  present  my  affectionate  remembrance  to  Mr.  Newton, 
and  my  sincere  respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs  Prinder,  and  Miss  Smith  ; 
and  believe  me  to  be,  my  dearest  madam,  your  truly  affectionate  and 
highly-indebted  friend, 

Oct.  7, 1773.  M.  UNWIN. 

Mr.  A'twttm  saw  the  w^tuss  tfJUry  mnd  sulphureous  freaehlngt  p. 
10(i.  —  **  Very  alarming  books  are  not  the  most  suitable  for  ignorant 
folks,  and  especially,  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  gross  ignorance  is 
found  combined  with  ^at  wickedness.  The  eviland  desert  of  sin, 
and  its  certain  and  terrible  conseijuenoes,  nnlesa  repented  of  and  for- 
saken, ought  doubtless  to  be  insisted  on;  but  it  is  the  grace  of  the 
goflp(>l  that  soflens  and  wins  the  heart.  By  nature  and  practice  wc 
are  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  Ood  ;  we  form  hard  thoughts  of  hiin, 
and  therefore  do  not  like  to  think  of  him  at  all.  because  we  know  not 
his  name,  —  his  true  character.  The  gospel  tells  us  that  God  is  lore^ 
and  gives  tliis  astonishing  proof,  that  he  gave  his  own  Son  to  die  for 
his  enemies.  Manv  daring  sinners  need  not  be  told  Uimt  their  state  is 
dangerooi;  they  feel  it,  and  the  more  the  thought  it  pteased  upon 
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■mted  ^iD  my  miad  that  I  «m  oU 
■UpoMUMUlrc^fbc^fCBew;  kodAi 
bar MMn) Unm, art  wbnite  IPS! 
be  Iwd  good  MUOB  to  b^e  that  ^* 
tUi  niatica  uoM  thaa  fiir^  jMn  ■! 
on  to  «e  thioogb  the  ooane  of  wjr 
iMo«  and  ■oaraiil' Ood."  —  £*«* 
^  H.  Jban,  TOL  iU.  p.  7. 

In  a  kUei  lo  Hr.  TbontMi,  ha  Myi 
pwiaBh  a  nil  BtTkr,  aod  a  free  cmc 
m'BDoba  Una,  tlua  it  b  onall/lami 
I  kaaw  BO  peorie,  (taken  ed)eat>*dj, 
nt  a  highm  TaJne  apoo  tbe  Bmns  of 
towaida  aaoh  otbn,  and  tomrdi  Ibefa 
tbaworidiowakavilof  lb*  way;  h 
fbre  lliej  obtain  a  finn  tMuanoB,  Ibon 
it  padaalt};.  Dmt  Mair  Lamlimt,  «l 
in  luiah  zii.  u  Kead&dy  and  joTlliIl; 
fbojteen  jpan  in  imnli  oieraiae  and  lai 


<e  ei  moat  of  thaai.  It  baa  bi 
It  tbr;  haTc  be«n  ao  alow  lo  (real*a 
__ilr  ainjiliei^,  ateadfaalaaa,  and  hna 
manr  ioalanoea,  made  the  anbaeqnent 
.  glonoua,  in  BTopotlioD  lo  Ibe  Umr  bo  M 
and  fivinf  taem  a  de«p  aenae  of  wltat 
moiB  leeonciled.  and  willing  that  He  ■! 
indord  He  will  Jbr  He  kMpa  the  key  « 
daed  Ivan  ■eldom  Iriaoiph  mjaelf ;  bm 
pMoa.    I  know  whooi 
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ised,  be  aaid,  **  I  believe  you  will  find,  upon  inquiir,  that  thoM 
which  have  been  the  most  corrected,  read  the  easiest. ' —  Upon  this 
:e  observes,  '<  What  a  useful  study  ought  it  to  be  for  a  poet,  in 
parts  that  are  changed  to  compare  what  was  writ  first  with  the 
Bsive  alterations,  to  learn  his  turns  and  arts  in  versification,  and 
isider  the  reason  why  such  and  such  an  alteration  was  made !  " — 

• 

inson  has  given  many  specimens,  any  one  of  ^hich  mieht  justify 
Mertion  in  my  text.  I  msert  here,  as  the  most  remarKable,  the 
IS  simile  of  the  moonlight. 

As  wbea  In  •tUlaoH  of  the  sUeat  nlgliL 
As  wlwii  the  moon  in  all  ber  lustre  bright. 
As  when  the  moon,  reftelgent  lamp  of  night, 
0*er  Heaven's  eUar  asure  jAmCs  her  tiim^  light ; 

pure  spreads     sacfod 

As  still  in  air  the  trembling  lustre  stood, 
And  o*er  iU  gulden  border  shoots  a  flood ; 
<  When  no  loost  goU  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

not  a  breath 
And  so  itA  cloud  overcasts  the  solemn  seeae, 

not  a 
Around  her  silver  throne  the  plaaels  glow. 
And  stars  unnumbered  trembling  beams  bestow ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  plaioets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
Clear  gleams  1/  Ughl  0'sr  Out  4mk trfa  mrt—m^ 
o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  sheds. 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower /rssM  they  died, 

gleam 
verdure 
And  tip  with  silver  all  the  smwiIsm  heads, 

forest 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mouatala's  head. 
The  valleys  open  and  the  forests  rise. 
The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  pmepects  rise. 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  roclis  in  prospect  rise. 
All  nature  stands  revealed  befhre  oar  eyes } 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  flrom  all  the  skkw. 
The  conscious  shepherd,  Joyftel  at  the  sight. 
Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light. 
Tlie  conscious  tmmina  rnoieing  «t  tk»  ngkt. 

shepherds  gasmg  with  delight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  vwtd  ligbu 

gloffloQa 
useAil. 

wper  must  have  smiled  when  he  read  his  Aunt  fiCadmn**  euJogiom 
»pe  in  her  Progress  of  Poetry. 

Hich  on  the  radiant  list,  see  Pope  appears.        * 

With  all  the  fire  of  youth  and  strength  of  years ! 

Where'er  supreme  be  points  the  nervous  line. 

Nature  and  Art  in  bright  eoi^nrtioii  shine. 

How  Just  the  turns !  how  resular  the  draught ! 

How  smooth  the  Unguage !  how  reflned  the  thought ! 

Secure  beneath  the  sTwde  of  early  bays, 

He  dared  the  thunder  of  great  Homer's  lays ; 

A  sacred  heat  informed  his  heaving  breast. 

And  Homer  in  his  genius  stands  cunftmsed  : 

To  heights  sublime  be  raised  tiie  ponderous  lyre. 

And  oar  cold  isle  grew  warm  with  Grecian  Are. 

PtOcal  Osfnidsr,  vol.  UL  p.  97. 
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Bat  fth !  if  in  vaia  I  have  etodied  aa  art 
Ho  gaiaAil  to  me,  all  buastiag  aiiart, 
I  tlimk  it  will  break  my  cooipaMionata  baait, 

Whicn  nobody,  Sec, 

For  O  t  how  it  entan  my  kniI  Uke  an  awl  I 
Tills  pity,  whicb  aome  peo|il«  aelf-pitv  call, 
la  Mire  the  moat  baait-pkrrcing  pity  or  all. 

Which  nobody,  Ite. 

80  tkia  It  my  aong,  u  I  told  you  before  j 
Come,  buy  off  my  aiock,  for  I  muat  no  more 
Carry  Casars  and  Pompeva  to  bugar-cane  ahore. 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

AudibU  illusions,  p.  213.  —  A  curious  caw  of  this  kind  majr  be  found 
in  the  Liie  of  John  tfunyau :  aucii  caaea  indeed  abound  in  lirea  of  tliat 
dcs<:ripLion. 

The  following  passage  in  Bos  well's  Life  of  Johnson,  (vol.  Tiii.  p.  70, 
edit.  It^O  bears  upon  this  subject :  — 

*'  He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  unfrequent,  of  which  I  had  never 
heard  before,  —  being  calltd,  —  tliat  is,  hearing  one's  name  pronounced 
by  tlie  voice  of  a  known  person  at  a  great  distance,  &r  beyond  tlie 
possibility  of  being  reached  by  any  sound  uttered  by  human  organs. 
''An  acquaintance,  on  whose  veracity  I  can  depend,  told  me,  that 
walking  home  one  evening  to  Kilmarnock,  he  heard  himself  called  from 
a  wood,  by  the  voice  of  a  hrother  who  had  gone  to  America ;  and  Uie 
next  ps!cket  bK>ught  account  of  that  brother  s  death.*  Macbean  assert- 
ed tiiat  this  inexplicable  calling  was  a  thing  very  well  known.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  that  one  day  at  Oxford,  as  he  was  turning  the  key  of  his 
chamber,  he  heard  his  mother  distinctly  call,  •Sum.  She  was  then  at 
Lichfield ;  but  nothinff  ensued.  This  plicnomenon  (Boswell  adds) 
is,  I  think,  as  wondemil  as  any  otiier  mysterious  fact,  which  many 
people  are  very  slow  to  believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  reject  with  an  obati- 
nate  contempt." 

Mrs.  Pioxxi  (lb.  ix.  p.  60,)  relates  the  same  story,  with  onl^  a  differ- 
ence of  dale  :  *'  1  well  remember,"  says  this  lady,  **  that  at  Briffhthelni- 
stone  once,  when  he  was  not  present,  Mr.  Beauclerc  asserted  that  he 
was  afraid  of  spirits;  and  1,  who  was  secretly  offended  at  the  charge, 
asked  him,  the  first  opportunity  I  could  find,  what  ground  he  had  ever 
given  to  the  world  for  such  a  report.  *■  1  can,'  replied  lie,  *  recollect 
nothing  nearer  it  than  my  telling  Dr.  Lawrence,  many  years  ago,  iliat 
a  h>ng  time  after  my  poor  mother's  death,  I  heard  her  voice  call,  Sam !  * 
—  *  What  answer  did  the  Doctor  make  to  your  story,  Sir.' '  said  I. 
*  None  in  the  world,'  replied  he,  and  snddenlv  changed  the  conversa- 
tion. Now,  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  a  most  unshaken  nith,  without  any 
mixture  of  credulity,  this  story  must  either  have  been  strictly  true,  or 
his  persuasion  of  its  truth  the  efiect  of  disordered  spirits.  I  relate  the 
anecdote  precisely  as  he  told  it  me ;  but  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
draw  out  the  talk  into  length  for  further  satisfaction  of  my  cariosity." 

A  more  remarkable  example  of  these  organic  illusions  is  within  my 
own  knowledge.  One  who  is  so  deaf  that  he  hears  only  through  a 
trumpet  has  at  times  distinct  impressions  of  hearing  a  pack  of  hounds 
with  huntsmen  in  full  cry,  — a  barrel  organ  in  the  street,  dec. 

Tlufamiinu  story  of  Mrs.  Honeywoodj  p.  263.  —  I  have  given  in  the 
l0Zt  tnat  version  which  was  evidently  in  Cowper's  mind.  A  diifi*rent 
one,  less  pertinent  to  his  own  state,  and  in  itielf  less  probable,  is  thus 
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Ea^  Derekmmf  p.  322.  —  *<  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  a  square 
column,  ou  the  sides  of  which  are  marked  the  distances  in  measured 
miles  from  the  principal  towns  and  seats  in  the  county.  Tbey  are 
■aid  not  to  be  strictly  accurate ;  but  it  is  a  little  singular,  that  the 
distance  marked  opon  this  piUar  serves  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
term  leuraf  which  nas  by  many  been  interpreted  the  French  league  of 
three  miles.  Dereham  u  sixteen  miles  from  Norwich;  and  m  the 
Rolls  of  the  King's  Bench,  it  appears  that  the  Bbhop  had  a  fkir  at  this 
place,  which  was  reckoned  sixteen  2eiuMi5  from  the  palace  at  Norwich.'* 
—  Btautiet  of  England  and  Walu,  vol.  xi.  p.  268. 

Mrs.  Umein's  deaths  p.  334.  — The  two  following  letters,  written  bv 
Mr.  Johnson  on  the  dav  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  decease,  will  be  read  witn 
interest.  For  the  first  i  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Donne,  of  Mattishall ;  for 
the  latter,  to  Mr.  Powley ,  of  Langwathby . 

TO  MISS  JOHNSON. 

Ht  dkar  kati,  E.  D,  Saturday  Evening, 

The  dear  old  lad7*s  long-expe^d  release  from  a  world  of  sufferings 
%ook  place  at  one  o'clock  this  atienioton. 

Our  dear  blessed  cousin,  who  is  i  ^  perfect  angel,  I  yerily  believe^ 
^ook  it  as  dalmly  as  we  could  expect.  He  and  I  were  with  her  at  half 
pttst  twelve,  ana  we  were  sitting  by  Ibe  study  fire,  reading  the  latter 
put  of  Miss  Bumey*s  third  volume  ol  Camilla,  when  Mr.  J.  P.  called 
xne  out. 

About  half  past  four  he  seemed  to  wish  to  see  her,  and  I  went  with 
liim.  A  bright  ray  of  sensibility  struck  his  noor  breast,  afVer  he  had 
•food  looking  at  her  about  a  minute,  and  he  flung  himself  to  the  other 
nde  of  the  room,  as  from  an  object  Uiat  it  was  too  much  for  him  to 
look  at.  It  is  the  first  time,  since  he  was  taken  ill  at  Weston,  that  the 
amalUst  shadow  of  feeling  has  ever  been  perceived  in  him.  But  the 
dear  soul  looked  so  placid,  and  so  different  from  what  she  did  when  be 
and  1  saw  her  at  half  past  twelve,  that  I  am  quite  happy  to  think  he 
has  seen  her. 

At  first  he  fancied  he  saw  her  jrtir;  but  on  a  nearer  inspection  the 
features  of  shastly  death  struck  him  so  forcibly  as  to  occasion  his  tear- 
ing himselfa  way,  as  I  mentioned  above. 

Before  he  saw  her  he  said  he  was  sure  she  was  not  dead,  but  would 
come  to  life  again  in  the  grave  and  undergo  the  horrors  of  suffocation, 
and  all  on  his  account — ne  is  the  occasion  of  all  that  she  or  any  oUier 
creature  upon  the  earth  ever  did  or  can  sufler  —  only  think  of  this  idea 
in  a  mind  like  his  ! ! 

But,  thank  God,  he  is  wonderfully  calm  now,  and  made  me  give  him 
a  glass  of  wine  the  moment  he  got  down,  and  took  two  pinches  of 
•naff,  which  he  has  not  done  since  Monday^ 

Yours,  ever  afbctionately  and  faithfully, 

•I.  J. 

TO   THB   RKT.  MR.  POWLKT,  DEWBBDRT,   NXAR  LEEDS,  TOEKSHISB. 

MT  oiAR  SIR,  EUut  Dereham,  Dec.  17,  1796.     Saiurdatf. 

At  one  o'clock  this  aflemoon  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  expired  without  the 
smallest  symptom  of  a  painful  dissolution.    Miss  Perowne,  and  Sally, 


uiv  tipBrta  at  thuse  who  « 

BO  hupe  tliat  jnu  could  r 

lisTe  Dwde  ■  limilai  reqnt 
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■Dull  tu-  pnmiiLlc,  becuunr  i 
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l/nlil  your  li-tttr  urnToi, 
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time  ennuah  for  them  to  be 
Knd  in  or£r  to  make  that  p 
llic  day  younplvca  before  yo 
time  that  would  be  lo«t  by  w 
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buna  about  Uie  grave,  beins  [ 
Imrticular  a[K>t  in  tlie  chnmi, 


.      p.  by  the  ■! 
if  the  dear  •ouri 


Mr.  Cowper  ru'ver  hpard  bet  « 

Poor  Mr.  Ccopi't  hi-gid  Ihe 

peeled.     God'^k's.s  J  nu  botfl. 
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